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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

TEE  EINCt. 

Tbr  Ung  laid  bis  Ante  aside,  and  with  his  bands  folded  bcdiuid 
bis  back,  walked  thougjitfullf  up  and  down  his  room  in  Stuis-Souoi. 
Hia  countenance  vrae  now  tranquil,  his  brow  cloudless ;  with  the 
aid  of  music  be  bad  harmonized  his  soul,  and  the  anger  and  dis- 
pleasure he  had  so  shortly  before  felt  were  soothed  by  the  melodious 
notes  of  his  flute. 

The  king  was  no  longer  angry,  but  melancholy,  and  the  smile 
that  played  oa  his  lip  was  bo  resigned  and  painful  that  the  bi»ve 
Haiquis  d'Argena  would  have  wept  had  be  seen  it.  and  the  stinging 
jest  of  Voltaire  ha^e  been  silenced. 

But  neither  the  marquis  nor  Voltaire,  nor  any  of  his  friends  were 
at  present  in  Potsdam.  D'Argens  was  in  France,  with  bis  yoong 
wife,  Barbo  Cocbois ;  Voltaire,  after  a  succession  of  difficulties  and 
quurels,  bad  departed  forever ;  General  Rothenberg  bad  also  departed 
to  a  land  from  which  no  one  returns— he  was  dead !  My  lord  mar- 
shal had  returned  to  Scotland,  Algarotti  to  Italy,  and  Bastianl  still 
held  bis  office  in  Breslau.  Sans-Souci,  that  had  been  heretofore  the 
seat  of  joy  and  laughing  wit — Saus-Souci  was  now  still  and  lonely ; 
youth,  beauty,  and  gladness  had  forsaken  it  forever;  earneetaess 
ud  duty  had  taken  their  place,  and  reigned  in  majesty  within  those 
walls  that  bad  so  often  echoed  wiLh  the  happy  laugh  and  sparkling 
jest  of  the  king's  friends  and  contemporaries. 

i^«decick  thought  of  this,  as  with  folded  hands  he  walked  up 
and  down,  and  recalled  the  past.  Sunk  in  deep  thought,  he  re- 
mained standing  before  a  picture  that  hung  on  the  wall  above  bis 
secretary,  which  represented  Barbarina  in  the  fascinating  costume 
of  a  ehepberdess,  as  he  bad  seen  her  for  the  first  time  ten  years  ago ; 
it  had  been  painted  by  Pesne  for  the  king.     What  recollections, 
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what  dreame  arose  before  the  king'BBOtil  as  be  gazedat  that  bewitch- 
ing and  lovely  face ;  at  those  soft,  melting  ejea,  whose  glauco  bad 
once  made  him  so  happy  I  But  that  was  long  ago ;  it  had  passed  like 
a  sunbeam  on  a  rainy  day,  it  had  been  long  buried  in  clouds.  These 
remembrances  warmed  the  king's  heart  as  be  now  stood  bo  solitary 
and  loveless  before  this  picture ;  and  he  confeBsed  to  that  sweet 
image,  onoe  BO  fondly  loved,  what  he  bad  never  admitted  to  himself, 
that  his  heart  was  very  lonely. 

But  these  painful  recollections,  these  sad  thov^bts,  did  not  last. 
The  king  roused  himself  from  those  dangerouB  dreams,  and  <m  leav- 
ing the  picture  cast  npon  it  almost  a  look  of  hatred. 

"This  ia  folly,"  hesaid;  "I  will  to  work." 

He  approached  the  secretary,  and  seized  the  sealed  letters  and 
packets  that  were  lying  there.  "A  letter  and  packet  from  the 
queen,"  he  said,  wonderingly  opening  the  letter  Brst..  Casting  a 
hasty  glance  through  it,  a  mocking  smile  croBsed  his  face.  "She 
sends  me  a  French  translation  of  a  prayer-book, "  he  said,  shruggltig 
his  shoulders.  "Poor  queen  1  her  heart  is  not  yet  dead,  though,  by 
Heaven  I  it  has  suffered  enough, " 

He  threw  the  letter  carelessly  aside,  without  glancing  at  the 
book ;'  its  sad,  pleading  prayer  was  but  an  ocbo  of  the  thoi^hts 
trembling  in  her  heart. 

"Bagatellee!  nothing  more,"  be  murmured,  after  reading  the 
other  letters  and  laying  them  aside.  He  then  rang  hastily,  and 
bade  the  servant  send  Baron  Pollnitz  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
in  the  audience- chamber. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened,  and  the  old,  wrinkled, 
sweetly  smiling  face  of  the  undaunted  courtier  appeared. 

"Approach,"  said  the  king,  advancing  a  few  stepa  tomeet  him. 
"Do  you  bring  me  his  Bubmission!  Does  my  brother  Henry 
acknowledge  that  it  Js  vain  to  defy  my  power?" 

FoUnitz  shru^ed  his  shouldera.  "Sire,"  he  said,  sighing,  "his 
highness  will  not  understand  that  a  prince  must  have  no  heart.  He 
still  continues  in  his  disobedience,  and  declares  that  no  man  should 
marry  a  woman  without  loving  her ;  that  he  would  be  contemptible 
and  cowardly  to  allow  himself  to  be  forced  to  do  what  should  be  the 
free  choice  of  his  own  heart." 

POllnitz  had  spoken  with  downcast  eyes  and  respectful  counte- 
nance ;  he  appeared  not  to  notice  that  the  king  reddened  and  his 
eyes  burned  with  anger. 

"Ah!  my  brother  dared  to  say  that?"  cried  the  king.  "He  has 
the  Utopian  thui^ht  to  believe  that  he  can  defy  my  wishes,  Tell 
him  he  is  mistaken ;  he  must  submit  to  toe  as  I  had  to  submit  to  mj 
father." 


"  He  gires  that  ee  an  example  whj  he  will  not  yield.  He  be- 
lieree  a  f  oroed  marriage  can  never  be  a  happy  one ;  that  your  majesty 
bad  not  only  made  yourself  unhappy  by  your  marriage,  but  alao 
your  queen,  and  that  there  waa  not  a  lady  In  tbe  laud  who  would 
exchange  places  with  jour  wife. " 

The  king  glanced  piercingly  at  PBllnitz.  "Do  you  know  it 
would  have  been  better  had  you  forgotten  a  few  of  my  wiae  brother's 

"Tour  majeety  commanded  me  to  tell  yon  faithfully  every  word 
file  i^inoe  said." 

"And  you  are  too  much  a  man  of  truth  and  obedience,  too  little 
of  a  courtier,  not  to  be  frank  and  faithfuL  Is  it  not  so!  Ah  I 
vraiment,  I  know  yon,  and  I  know  rery  well  that  you  are  playing  a 
double  game.  But  I  warn  you  not  to  follow  the  promptings  of  your 
cricked  heart.  I  desire  fay  brother  to  marry,  do  you  bear?  I  will 
it,  and  you,  the  grand  chamberlain.  Baron  POllnitz,  shall  feel  my 
anger  if  he  does  not  consent. " 

"And  if  he  does!"  said  Pdllnitz,  in  his  laughing,  shameleBS  man' 
ner ;  "  if  I  persuade  the  prince  to  submit  to  your  wishes,  what  recom- 
pense shall  I  receive?" 

"  On  the  day  of  their  betrothal.  I  will  raise  your  income  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  and  pay  your  debts." 

"Ah,  sire,  in  what  a  pitiable  dilemma  you  are  placing  me  I 
Tour  majeety  wishes  Prince  Henry  to  engage  himself  as  aoaa  aa 
possible,  and  I  must  now  wish  it  to  be  as  lat«  as  passible. " 

"And  why?" 

"Because  I  must  hasten  to  make  as  many  debts  as  possible,  that 
your  majesty  may  jay  them. " 

"  Tou  are  and  will  remain  an  nnmltigated  fool ;  old  age  will  not 
oven  cure  you, "  said  the  king,  smiling.  "But  speak,  do  you  think 
my  brotlier  may  be  brought  to  reason!" 

Fdllnitz  shrugged  his  shoulders,  gave  a  sly  smile,  but  was  silent 

".You  do  not  answer  me.  Is  my  brother  in  love!  and  has  he  con- 
fided in  you?" 

"Sire,  I  believe  the  prince  is  in  love  from  ennui  alone,  but  he 
swears  it  is  his  Grst  love. " 

"  That  is  an  oath  that  is  repeated  to  each  lady-love ;  t  am  not 
afraid  trf  it, "  said  the  king,  smiling  "  Who  is  the  enchantress  that 
has  beard  bis  first  lovii^  vows?  She  is  doubtless  a  fairy— a  goddess 
of  beauty. " 

"Yes,  sire,  she  is  young  and  beautiful,  and  declares  It  is  also  her 
fintlove,  so  no  one  can  doubt  its  purity ;  no  one  understands  love  as 
well  as  this  fair  lady ;  no  other  than  Madanie  von  Kleist,  who,  as 
yoar  majesty  remembers,  was  lately  divorced  from  her  husband. " 
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"Aisd  is  now  free  to  love  again,  as  it  appears, "  taid  tha  king, 
irith  a  mooking  fimile.  "But  the  beautiful  Louise  von  Schwerin 
Is  a  dangezouB,  daring  woman,  and  we  must  ohaok  her  clever  plans 
in  Om  bud.  If  she  desires  to  be  loved  b;  my  brother,  she  poeseBaes 
Imowledge,  beauty,  and  experience  to  gain  her  point  and  to  lead 
bim  into  all  manner  of  foUlee.  This  aSair  must  be  brought  quickly 
to  a  close,  and  Prince  Henry  acknowledged  to  be  the  prinoe  royal. " 

"  Prince  Henry  goes  this  evening  to  Berlin  to  attend  a  feast  given 
by  the  Prince  of  Fmsaia, "  whispered  Fdllnitx. 

"Ah!  it  is  true  the  prinoe'a  arrest  ceases  at  six  o'clock,  but  he 
will  not  forget  that  he  needs  permission  to  leave  Potsdam. " 

"  He  will  forget  it,  aire. " 

The  king  walked  up  and  down  in  silence,  and  his  countenance 
assumed  an  angry  and  threatening  appearance.  "This  struggle 
must  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  that  speedily.  My  brother  most 
'  mibmit  to  my  authority.  Gk>  and  watch  his  movements ;  as  socoi 
as  he  leaves,  come  to  me. " 

liOng  after  Pdllnitz  had  left  him,  the  king  paced  bis  chamber  in 
deep  thought.  "Poor  Henry !  I  dare  not  sympathize  with  you;  yoa 
are  a  king's  son— that  means  a  slave  to  your  position.  Why  baa 
nrovidenoe  given  hearte  to  kings  as  to  other  men!  Why  do  we 
tiiirst  so  for  love?  as  the  intoxicating  drink  Is  always  denied  na, 
and  we  dare  not  drink  it  even  when  offered  by  the  most  bewitching 
SBchantrees  1" 

Involuntarily  his  eye  rested  upon  the  beautiful  picture  of  Barha- 
rina.  But  he  would  have  no  pity  with  himself,  as  he  dared  not 
show  mercy  to  his  brother.    Seizing  the  silver  bell,  he  rang  it  hastily. 

"Take  that  picture  from  the  wall,  and  carry  it  immediately  to 
the  inspector,  and  toll  him  to  hang  it  in  the  picture-gallery, "  said 
Frederick. 

He  looked  on  quietly  as  the  servant  took  the  picture  down  and 
curled  it  from  the  room,  then  sighed  and  gazed  long  at  the  place 
vbere  it  had  hung. 

"  Empty  and  cold !  The  last  token  of  my  youth  is  gone  1  I  am 
sow  the  king,  and,  with  Ood'sblseaing,  will  be  the  father  of  my 
people." 


CHAPTER    II. 

PRINCE  HBNBT. 

FbIncb  Hznbt  sat  quiet  and  motionless  In  his  lonely  room ;  dark 
tiioughte  seemed  to  trouble  him ;  his  brow  was  clouded,  his  lips 
compressed.    Had  you  not  known  him,  you  would  have  taken  hiu 
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te  tbe  king,  so  gteat  wa^the  rwemblance  of  the  two  brothen ;  but 
it  was  only  an  outward  reaembliutce.  The  prinoe  had  not  the  apir- 
itiwl  eipreeaioQ,  his  ejes  had  not  the  psfsitotate  fiie,  his  face  (beau* 
tiful  as  it  was)  wanted  the  fascinating  geniality,  the  sparkling 
inqtiratioa,  that  at  all  timee  lighted  the  king's  oouuteiiaaoe  lite  a 


Tbe  prince  poaeeesed  a  greater  mind,  a  clearer  underetaodii^, 
but  be  wanted  aonl  and  poetic  feeling,  and  allowed  himaelf  at  times 
tOTidicolfihisbrother'spoeticefforta.  Theking,  knowingthis,  was 
inclined  to  regard  the  ahortcomings  of  the  prince  as  a  determined 
oontempt  and  resistance  to  bis  command ;  and  as  the  prince  became 
more  reckless  and  more  indifferent,  be  became  more  severe  and 
hamh.  Thus  the  struggle  commenced  that  bad  existed  for  some 
time  between  the  two  brothers. 

For  tbe  last  four  da^  the  j^ince  had  been  In  arrest  for  disobeying 
orders,  but  the  hour  of  hia  release  was  approaching,  and  he  awaited 
it  with  impatience. 

The  bell  <^  tbe  nearest  church  bad  just  announced  the  hour  of 
six.  Tbe  door  opened  immediately,  and  an  officer,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  pronounced  bis  arreet  at  an  end. 

Tbe  prince  answered  with  a  low  bow,  snd  remained  seated, 
pointing  haugbtilj'  to  tbe  door ;  but  as  the  officer  left  him  he  arose 
and  paced  hastily  to  and  fro. 

"He  treats  me  like  a  sobool-bcQ',"  he  miumured;  "but  I  shall 
show  bim  that  I  have  a  will  of  my  own !  I  will  not  be  intimidated 
— I  wilt  not  submit  i  and  if  tbe  king  does  not  cease  to  annoy  me,  if 
he  continues  to  forget  that  I  am  not  a  slave,  but  son  and  brother  of 
a  king,  no  motives  shall  reetrain  me,  and  I  also  will  forget,  as  he 
does,  that  I  am  a  prince,  and  remember  only  that  I  am  a  free, 
reapimsible  man.  He  wishes  me  to  marry,  and  therefore  has  me 
fdlowed,  and  surrounds  me  with  spies.  He  wishes  to  force  me  to 
marry.     Well,  I  will  marry,  but  I  will  choose  my  own  wife  I" 

nte  prince  had  just  made  this  resolve,  when  the  door  op^ied, 
and  the  servant  aimounced  that  Messrs.  Elalkreutb  and  Eaphenget 
awaited  bis  commands. 

He  bade  them  enter,  and  advancing  smilingly  gave  them  his  band. 

"Weloomel  welcome  1"  he  said;  "the  cage  is  open,  and  I  may 
enjoy  a  little  air  and  sunshine ;  let  us  not  delay  to  make  use  of  this 
qiportanity.     Our  horses  shall  be  saddled. " 

"Tbey  are  already  saddled,  prince,"  said  Baron  Ealkrenth.  "I 
have  ordered  them  to  the  court,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  we  will 
mount  them. " 

"  What !  is  it  not  best  that  we  should  mount  before  my  door  and 
ride  openly  awayt"  said  the  prince,  wondering!;. 
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"  It  ie  my  opioion  that  is  the  best  plan,"  cried  Baron  Eaphengst, 
langhii:^  K^jlj'  "  Every  one  will  believe  your  highness  to  be  simply 
taking  a  ride,  while  curiosity  would  be  raised  if  we  left  the  city  on 
foot." 

"  I  think  leaving  in  the  dark,  and  on  foot,  looks  aa  if  I  were 
afraid,"  said  the  prince,  thoughtfully. 

"  Secrecy  is  good  for  priests  and  old  women,  but  not  for  ub,  "  cried 
Ki^henget 

"Secrecy  suite  all  who  wish  to  do  wrong."  said  Ealkreatb, 
eameetly. 

The  prince  glanced  hastily  at  him.  "Tou  bolieTe,  then,  we  are 
about  to  do  wrong  t" 

"  I  dare  not  gpeak  of  your  highness,  but  we  two  are  oeitainly 
doir^  wrong ;  we  are  about  to  commit  an  act  of  insubordinatirai. 
But  still,  my  prince,  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  as  your  highness  wisheB 
us  to  accompany  you. " 

The  prince  did  not  answer,  but  stepped  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out  thoughtfully  and  silently.  In  a  few  momenta  he  returned,  look- 
ing calm  and  resolute. 

"Kalfcreuth  is  right — we  were  going  to  do  wrong,  and  we  must' 
avoid  it.  I  shall  write  to  the  king,  and  aek  leave  for  you  and  myself 
to  go  to  Berlin. " 

"  That  la,  unfortunately,  impossible, "  said  a  sweet  voice  b^ind 
him.  and  as  the  prince  turned  he  saw  the  smiling  face  of  Pfillnitz. 
"I beg  pardon,  your  highness,  for  having  entered  unannounced,  bat 
yon  allowed  me  to  come  at  this  hour  and  give  you  an  account  of  the 
commissions  you  gave  me. " 

"  Why  do  you  say  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  leave  of  the  king  to- 
dayT"  asked  Henry,  hastily. 

"  Because  his  majesty  is  already  in  the  concert-saloon,  and  your 
highness  knows  that  he  has  strictly  forbidden  any  one  to  disturb  him 

"We  shall,  then,  have  to  give  up  our  plan  and  remain  here," 
said  the  prince. 

Kaphengst  glanced  angrily  and  threateningly  at  his  friend. 

"And  why  should  your  highness  do  thist"  asked  PQllnitz,  astcm- 
ished.  "  All  your  preparations  are  made,  all  your  commands  fulfilled. 
I  have  procured  your  costumes ;  no  one  will  recognize  you.  and  if 
they  should,  would  not  daxe  to  betray  you  to  the  king.  Only  two 
persons  know  that  you  are  to  visit  the  ball,  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  a  lovely  lady,  whose  beautiful  eyes  were  misty  with  tears  when 
I  delivered  her  your  message.  '  Tell  the  prince, '  she  murmured,  in 
a  tender  voice,  'I  will  await  him  there,  even  if  I  knew  the  king 
would  crush  me  with  his  anger. '" 
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The  prmce  blushed  willi  joy.  "And  y on  e&y  it  ia  impoaeible  for 
me  to  see  the  hingf 

"  Impossible,  my  prince. " 

"  win,  we  will  haye  to  renounce  it, "  said  the  prince,  aighing. 

"Renounce  seeing  the  king,  jes  t  for  he  will  not  leave  his  rooms 
in  Sans-Souci  to-daj. " 

"Thenwe  would  bo  entirely  safe;  be  would  not  notice  our  d^ar- 
tore, "  said  Kaphengst.  quickly. 

"  Entirely  safe, ''  eaid  P611nitz. 

"That  is,  if  Baron  PSllnitz  does  not  himself  inform  the  king," 
SKid  Baron  Ealkreuth,  whose  quick,  clear  gtance  rested  upon  the 
smiling  face   of   the  courtier,    and   appeared  to  read  his  inmost 


Baron  FSUnitz  caat  a  suspicious  and  angry  glance  at  Kalkreuth. 
'I  did  not  know  that  borrowing  money  from  you  gave  you  the  right 
to  ^teak  rudely  to  me  1" 

"Silence I  gentlemen,"  cried  the  prince,  who,  until  now,  bad 
stood  quietly  struggling  with  bis  own  wishes.  "Take  your  cloaks 
and  let  us  walk.  Did  yon  not  say  that  horses  were  awaiting  us  at 
the  door.  Baron  Kalkrenth?" 

"  I  said  so,  your  highnees. " 

"AndyouPCUnitz?  Did  you  not  say  that  three  costumes  awaited 
m  in  Berlin!" 

"Yea,  your  highnees." 

"Well,  tben,"  said  the  prince,  amiling,  "we  must  not  allow  the 
boraes  and  costumes  to  await  ub  any  longer.  Come,  gentlemen,  we 
will  ride  to  Berlin. " 

"Eeally  it  was  hard  to  get  him  off,"  murmured  PoUnitz,  as  he 
Trained  the  street,  and  saw  the  three  young  men  fading  in  the  dis- 
tance. "The  good  prince  had  quite  a  dutiful  emotion;  if  the  king 
odIj  knew  it,  he  would  forgive  bim  all,  and  renounce  the  idea 
of  his  marriage.  But  that  would  not  suit  me — my  debts  would 
not  be  paid  I    I  must  not  tell  the  king  of  his  brother's  inward 


"Weill"  said  the  king,  aa  Pollnitz  entered,  "baa  my  brother 
really  gone  to  Berlin?" 

"Tea,  your  majesty,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  MesBleuis— " 

"Silence  I"  cried  the  king,  hastily ;  "I  do  not  wish  to  know  their 
namea,  I  should  have  to  punish  them  also.  He  bas  then  gone,  and 
vitiiont  any  heeitation.  any  reluctance?" 

"Yea,  sire,  withont  hesitation.  He  thinks  be  has  tlie  right  to 
go  where  he  pleases,  and  to  amuse  himself  as  he  can. " 

"Order  the  carriage,  Pollnitz,"  said  the  king.  "Witiiout  donbt 
my  brother  bas  taken  the  shortest  road  to  Berlin?" 
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"  Then  there  is  no  danger  of  our  meeting  them  and  being  recog- 
nized ;  and  as  we  have  relays  on  the  road,  we  will  reach  Berlio  be- 
fore them." 


CHAPTER  III. 

LOUISE     TON     ELEIST. 

Hadame  ton  Kixttft  was  atone  In  her  boudoir.  Sfae  had  just 
cxHnpIeted  her  toilet,  and  was  viewing  herself  with  conBideiable 
pleasure  In  b  large  Venetiait  glaae.  She  had  reason  to  be  pleased. 
The  costume  of  an  odalisque  became  her  wonderfully ;  suited  her 
luxuriant  beauty,  her  large,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  her  full  red  lips,  her 
slender,  swaying  form.  At  twenty-eight,  Louise  -von  Kleist  'was 
still  a  sparkling  beauty ;  the  many  trials  and  sorrows  she  had  passed 
through  bad  not  scattered  the  roses  from  her  cheek,  nor  banished 
youth  from  her  heart. 

Louise  von  Klein  resembled  greatly  the  little  Louise  VQn 
Sohwerin  of  earlier  days — the  little  dreamer  who  found  it  romantic 
to  love  a  gardener,  and  was  quite  ready  to  flee  with  him  to  a  para- 
dise of  love.  The  king's  watchfulness  saved  her  from  this  romantic 
folly,  and  gave  her  another  husband.  This  unhappy  match  was 
now  at  an  end.  Louise  was  again  free.  She  still  felt  in  her  heart 
some  of  the  wild  love  of  romance  and  adventure  of  the  little  Louise ; 
she  was  the  same  daring,  dreamy,  impressible  Louise,  only  now  she 
was  less  innocent.  The  little  coquette  from  instinct  was  obanged 
into  a  ooquette  from  knowledge. 

She  stood  before  the  glass  and  surveyed  once  more  her  appear- 
ance ;  then  acknowledged  with  a  pleased  smile  that  she  vras  beauti- 
ful enough  to  fascinate  all  men,  to  arouse  In  all  hearts  a  painful 


"But  I  shall  love  no  one  but  the  prince,"8he  said,  "and  wheo. 
my  power  over  him  is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  marry  me,  I  shall 
reward  him  by  my  faith,  and  entire  submission  to  his  wishes.  Ob  I 
I  shall  be  a  virtuous  wife,  a  true  and  faithful  motJier;  and  my 
lovely  little  CamiUa  shall  And  in  her  mother  a  good  and  noble  ex- 
ample, lehallpromise  thistomy  sngelwithmyfarewellkiss;  and 
then— to  tbe  ball  r" 

She  entered  the  next  chamber,  and  stood  at  her  child's  bed. 
What  a  strange  sight  I  This  woman,  in  a  fantastic,  luxuriant  cos- 
tume, bending  over.the  cot  of  the  little  girl,  with  such  tender,  pioos 
looks,  with  folded  hands,  and  soft,  murmuring  lips,  uttering  a 
prayer  or  holy  wish  I 
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"How  beautiful  she  iai"  murmured  Louiae,  not  dreuning  that 
har  own  bsMitf  at  thia  moment  beamed  with  touching  eplandoi^- 
ttut  motlieT  love  had  changed  the  alluring  coquette  into  an  adorabla 
«unt— "how  beautifnl  she  is  1" 

The  gay,  ringing  laughter  of  her  daughter  interrupted  her ;  the 
diild  cqMned  her  large  black  eyee,  and  looked  amused. 

"Yon  naughty  child,  yon  were  not  asleep, "  said  Lonioe. 

"No,  mawxma,  I  was  not  a41eep ;  I  was  playing  oomedy. " 

"Ah]  and  "wbo  taught  you  to  play  comedy,  you  silly  ohiklt" 
said  LOuiee,  tenderly. 

The  child  looked  earnestly  before  her  for  a  few  moments  as  diil- 
dien  are  wont  to  do  when  a  questlc«i  snipriaes  them. 

"I  believe,  mamma,"  she  said,  slowly — "I  believe  I  learned  U 
trotajaa.' 

"From  me,  Gamillaf    When  have  you  seen  me  aot?" 

"Oh,  very  often,"  she  cried,  Uugbing.  "Just  a  few  daysago^ 
mamfnft  doti't  you  remember  when  we  were  laughing  and  talking 
■0  merrily  together,  Prince  Uenry  was  announced,  and  you  sent  m« 
into  the  next  room,  hut  the  door  was  open,  and  I  saw  very  well  that 
joa  made  a,  sad  face,  and  I  beard  the  prince  ask  you  bow  you  were, 
■nd  you  answered,  'I  am  sick,  your  highneee,  and  bow  oonld  it  be 
otherwise,  as  I  am  always  sad  i%  weeping?'  Now,  mother,  wasQot 
tikst  acting  T" 

Louise  did  not  answer.  Breathing  heavily,  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  for  she  felt  a  strange  sorrow  and  indeecribahle  fear. 

Camilla  continued,  "Oh  I  and  I  saw  how  tenderly  the  princa 
looked  at  you ;  bow  he  kissed  you,  and  said  you  were  as  lovely  as  an 
angel.  Oh,  momma,  I  too  shall  be  beautiful,  and  beloved  by  a 
pTuce!" 

"  To  be  beantif  ul,  darling,  you  must  be  good  and  virtuous, "  said 
the  fair  odalUque,  eamestJy. 

LitUe  Camilla  atoee  in  her  bed ;  the  white  gown  fell  from  her 
ahonlders  and  exposed  her  soft  childish  form,  ber  brown  rioglets 
cnied  down  her  neok  and  lost  themselves  in  her  lace-oorered  drees. 
The  chandelier  that  bung  from  the  ceiling  lighted  ber  lovely  faoe, 
and  made  the  gold  and  silver  embroidered  robes  and  jewels  of  ber 
mother  spcvkle  brilliantly. 

At  this  moment,  as  with  folded  arms  she  glanced  up  at  her 
moUier,  she  looked  like  an  angel,  but  she  bad  already  dangerous 
and  esrtbly  thoughts  in  her  heart. 

"Xamma,"  she  said,  "why  should  I  be  virtuous,  when  you  are 
nott" 

Louise  ta'aubled,  and  looked  tarri£ed  at  her  daughter.  "Who 
told  you  I  was  not  vlztnous?" 
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"iSj  poor,  dear  papa  told  me  when  he  was  here  the  last  time. 
Oh,  he  told  me  a  great  deal,  mammal  He  told,"  continued  the 
child,  with  a  sly  smile,  "bow  you  loved  a  beautiful  gardener,  and 
ran  oS  witb  him,  and  how  he,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  married 
you  and  saved  jod  from  shame ;  and  he  said  jou  were  not  at  all 
grateful,  but  had  often  betiayed  and  deceived  him,  and,  because  he 
was  so  nnhappj'  with  jon,  he  drank  so  much  wine  to  foi^t  his 
sorrow.  Oh,  mamma,  jou  don't  know  how  poor  papa  oriedashe 
told  me  all  this,  and  beeought  nte  not  to  become  like  jaa,  but  to  be 
good,  that  every  one  might  love  and  rsBpect  me  1" 

Whilst  Camilla  spoke,  her  mother  had  sunk  slowly,  as  if  crushed, 
to  the  floor ;  and,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  child's  bed,  sobbed 
aloud. 

"Don't  cry,  mamma,"  said  Camilla,  pleadingly;  "believe  me, 
I  will  not  do  as  papa  says,  and  I  will  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  live  in  a 
small  town,  where  it  is  so  still  and  lonesome. " 

Aa  her  mother  still  wept,  Camilla  continued,  as  if  to  quiet  her : 
"I  shall  be  like  you,  mamma ;  indeed,  I  will.  Oh,  you  should  but 
Bee  how  I  watch  you,  and  notice  how  you  smile  at  all  the  gentlemen, 
what  soft  eyes  you  make,  and  then  again,  how  cold  and  proud  yon. 
are,  and  th«m  look  at  them  so  tenderly  t  Oh,  I  have  noticed  all,  and 
I  shall  do  just  the  same,  and  I  will  run  away  witb  a  gardener,  but 
I  will  not  let  papa  catch  me— no,  not  I. " 

"Hush,  child,  hushl"  cried  the  mother,  rising,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, from  her  knees ;  "you  must  become  a  good  and  virtuous  girl, 
and  never  run  away  with  a  man.  Forget  what  your  bad  father  has 
told  yon ;  you  know  he  hates  me,  and  has  told  you  all  these  (alse- 
boods  to  make  you  do  the  same. " 

"Uamma,  can  yon  swear  tiiat  it  is  not  truet" 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  can  swear  it." 

"You  did  not  run  off  with  a  gardenerl" 

"No,  my  child.    Havti  I  not  told  you  that  a  virtuous  girl  uevCT 

"You  did  not  miake  papa  unhappy,  and,  being  bia  wife,  lore 
otiiermenT'' 

"No,  my  daughter." 

"Mamma,"  said  the  child,  after  a  long  pause,  "can  you  give  me 
your  right  hand,  and  swear  yon  did  nott" 

Louise  hesitated  a  moment;  a  cold  shiver  ran  throi^h  her,  she 
felt  as  if  she  was  about  to  perjure  herself ;  but  as  she  looked  into  the 
beautiful  face  of  her  child,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a 
strange  expression,  she  overcame  her  unwillingness. 

"  Here  is  my  hand— I  swear  that  all  your  father  told  you  is  false  t" 

Camilla  laughed  gleefully.    "  Oh,  mmnmn.,  I  have  caught  yon ; 
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jon  alwKjB  want  me  to  tell  the  truth,  and  never  give  mjr  right  hand 
when  a  thing  is  not  trae,  and  now  yoa  have  done  it  yourself. " 

"  What  have  I  done  T"  said  the  mother,  trembling. 

"  Yoa  gare  me  jour  right  hand,  and  swore  that  all  papa  told  me 
was  false ;  and  I  say  it  is  tnie,  and  yon  have  sworn  falsely." 

"Why  do  you  believe  that,  Camilla  f"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  belioTe  it,  I  know  it,"  said  the  child,  with  a  dy  smile. 
"When  papa  spoke  to  yon,  for  the  last  time,  and  told  you  good-by 
foreTer,  he  told  you  the  same  he  had  told  me.  Ohi  I  was  there  and 
heard  all;  yon  did  not  see  me  slip  into  the  room  and  hide  behind 
the  Sre-place.  Papa  told  you  that  yon  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his 
onbappiness  and  shame ;  that  from  the  day  you  had  run  off  with  the 
gardener  and  he,  at  the  king's  command,  went  after  yon,  and  mar- 
ried you— from  that  day,  he  had  been  a  lost  man,  and  when  he  said 
that,  yon  cried,  but  did  not  tell  him,  as  you  told  me,  that  it  was  not 

Iiouiae  did  not  answer.  This  last  taunt  had  crushed  her  heart, 
and  silenced  her.  Still  leaning  on  the  bed,  she  looked  at  her  child 
with  painful  tendemeBs,  Carailla's  mocking  laughter  had  pierced 
her  soul  BB  with  a  dagger. 

"  Lost,"  she  murmured,  "both  of  us  lostl" 

With  passionate  despair  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  child, 
and  pressed  her  closely ;  kiSBed  her  wildly  again  and  again,  and 
coTeied  her  face  with  burning  tears. 

"No,  Camilla,  no!  yon  shall  not  be  lost,  you  must  remain  good 
and  pure  I  Every  child  has  its  guardian  angel  ;  pray,  my  child, 
pray  that  your  angel  may  watch  over  youl" 

She  pressed  her  again  in  her  arms,  then  returned  to  her  chamber, 
ndder  and  more  hopeless  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

But  this  unusual  sadness  commenced  to  annoy  her  ;  her  heart 
was  not  aocustomad  to  feel  sorrow,  and  her  remorseful,  dreary  feel- 
ing made  her  shudder.  "If  the  carriage  would  but  comel"  she 
murmured,  and  then,  as  if  to  excuse  her  thoughtlessness,  she  added, 
"it  is  now  my  holy  duty  to  listen  to  thu  prince  ;  I  must  regain  the 
reqwct  of  my  child.  Yes,  yes,  I  must  become  the  wife  of  Henry] 
I  can  accomplish  this,  for  the  prince  loves  me  truly." 

And  now,  she  was  again  the  coqnette,  whose  captivating  smila 
huvonized  perfectly  wittk  her  alluring  costume — no  longer  the  ten- 
der mother,  no  longer  the  sinner  suflering  from  repentance  and  self- 
reproach. 

She  stood  before  the  glass,  and  arranged  her  disordered  dress  and 
smoothed  her  dishevelled  hair. 

"I  most  be  bewitching  and  fascinating,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
■mile  th&t  showed  two  rows  of  pearl-like  teeth ;  "  the  prince  must 
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gain  ooonge  frmn  my  ^imoe,  tooffermehiB  faaud.    Ob,  I  know  he 
is  quite  prepared  to  do  so,  if  it  were  (mij  to  aimof  hia  brother  1" 

Ab  she  saw  the  carriage  drive  up,  she  exclaimed,  with  eparUiiig 
eyefc  "Tlie  battle  begins— to  victory !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AT  THE  MASKED  BAU^  , 

The  feaaC  had  commenced.  As  Louise  von  Kleiet,  the  beautiful 
odalitque,  entered  the  dancing- aalooD,  she  was  olmoet  blinded  by 
the  gay'  and  sparkling  aaaembly.  The  fairy-like  ajid  fantastic 
robes  sparkled  with  gold  and  jewels.  The  sea  of  light  thrown  from 
the  crystal  chandelier  upon  tl^  mirrors  and  ornaments  of  the  brill- 
iant saloon  dazzled  the  eye.  The  entertainments  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Prussia  were  renowned  for  their  taste  and  splendor. 

Unrecognized,  the  beautiful  Louise  slipped  through  tbe  gay  as- 
sembly of  masks,  and,  wiien  det^ctingsome  friends  underthe  muffled 
forms  of  their  disguise,  she  murmured  their  names,  and  some  mia- 
chievous  and  witty  remark ;  then  springing  gayly  on  to  shoot  again 
her  arrow,  and  excite  aetoniehment  and  surprise. 

"Oh,  that  life  were  a  masked  ball  I"  she  murmured  softly  to  har- 
self,  "mysterious  and  sweet '.  where  you  find  more  than  you  seek, 
and  guess  more  than  is  known.  No  one  recognizes  me  here.  Tb» 
brave  and  handsome  Count  Troussel,  who  is  leaning  against  that 
pillar,  and  casting  such  melancholy  glances  through  the  crowd, 
hnntii^  for  the  one  his  heart  adores,  never  dreams  that  she  is  stand- 
ing opposite  bim,  and  is  laughing  at  his  perplexity.  No,  he  does 
not  recognize  me,  and  no  one  knows  my  costume  but  tlie  prince  and 
Pdllnltz,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  found  me,  I  conclude  tbery 
have  not  arrived.  I  will  therefore  amuse  myself  during  their  ab. 
•ence." 

She  was  just  af^o'oachiiig  the  sentimental  cavalier,  when  she 
■uddenly  felt  her  arm  touched,  and,  turning  around,  saw  two  masks 
wrapped  in  dark  dominoes  before  her. 

"  Beautiful  odaliaqwe,  I  bring  yoo  your  sultan, "  murmured  ona 
ta  them,  in  whcmi  she  recognieed  Baron  F^Sllnitz. 

"And  where  is  my  sultant"  she  asked. 

"Here,"  said  the  second  mask,  offering  tbe  beautiful  lady  his 
'  arm.  Louise  saw  those  gknious  eyes  l^eaming  upon  her  through  hia 
mask — eyes  which  the  king  and  Prince  H^iry  alone  possessed. 

"Ah,  my  prince  1"  she  murmured  aoftiy  and  reproachfully,  "yoa 
•ee  that  it  is  I  who  have  waited." 
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Vbe  i»1iice  did  not  answer,  but  conducted  her  hastily  thiough  the 
crowd.  Thsj  liad  aoon  reached  the  end  of  thd  saloon.  A  txaaH 
flight  of  stepB  led  them  to  a  little  boudoir  opening  on  a  boloonj. 
Into  this  boudoir  Pollnitz  led  the  silent  pair,  then  bowing  low  he 
left  tbem. 

"MfOodt  TOUT  bishneBg,  U  we  should  be  anrprised  hei«  I" 

"Fear  nothing,  we  will  not  be  surprised.  PollnitE  guards  the 
door.  Now,  M  we  are  alone  and  undisturbed,  let  ns  lay  aside  our 
disgoism." 

Thus  speaking,  the  supposed  prince  remored  his  mask  and  laid 
it  a3pon  the  table. 

"  lbs  king  I"  cried  Louise,  terrified  and  stepping  back. 

The  king'seyesrested  upon  her  withapiercing  glance.  "What  I' 
he  Baked,  "ore  you  still  acting?  You  appear  astonished  ;  and  still 
you  must  hare  known  me.  Who  but  the  king  would  show  the 
beautiful  Madame  von  Eleist  such  an  honort  In  what  other  CBTalier 
fxnld  yon  place  such  perfect  oonfldence  as  to  accompany  him  into 
thiflkNi^j  boudoiiT  with  whom  but  the  king  could  you  have  tensted 
your  fair  fameT  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  to  be  in  nty  praence  is 
to  be  under  my  protection — the  kind  guardlansbip  of  your  king.  I 
Uiaok  you  that  you  knew  me,  and,  knowing  me,  followed  me  tnut- 
ingly." 

The  searching  glance  of  the  king  alarmed  Louise ;  his  nux^ng 
words  bewildered  her,  and  she  was  incapable  of  reply. 

She  bowed  silently,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  the 

"Sit  down,  and  let  us  chat  awhile, "  laid  the  king.  "  You  know 
I  hat«  the  noise  of  a  feast,  and  love  to  retire  into  some  comer,  uu- 
DOtioedand  nnaeen.  I  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  fair  Louise, 
ander  this  charming  costume,  than  I  knew  I  hod  found  good  com- 
pany. I  codered  PdUnits  to  seek  out  for  us  some  quiet  spot,  where 
we  might  canverse  freely.     Commence,  therefore. " 

"Of  what  shall  I  speak,  your  majesty!"  said  Louise,  c<mfuBed 
and  frightened.  She  knew  well  Qiat  the  king  bad  not  found  her  by 
chance,  bat  had  sought  her  with  a  detenntned  purpose. 

"  Oh  1  that  is  a  question  whose  naivefi  reminds  me  of  the  little 
Louise  Schwerin  of  earlier  days.  Well,  let  us  speak  on  tliat  subject 
which  inlereeta  most  deeply  all  who  know  you ;  let  ns  speak  of 
your  happiness.  You  sigh.  Have  you  already  paid  your  tribute? 
Do  you  realize  the  fleetneM  of  all  earthly  bllv?" 

"Ah  t  your  majesty,  an  unhappy  marriage  is  the  most  bitter 
offing  that  can  be  made  to  experience,"  sighed  Madame  von 
Eliest.  "  My  life  was  indeed  wretched  until  released  by  your  kind- 
ness from  that  bondage. " 
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"Ah,  jea,  it  is  true  jou  ore  divorced.  Wheo  and  upon  wbora 
will  you  DOW  bestow  this  small,  white  hand?" 

Louise  looked  up  astoDiahed,  "Whatl"  she  staouneied,  cc«i- 
fused,  "jouT  majeatf  meana — " 

"That  70a  will  certainly  many  again.  As  beautiful  a  lady  as 
you  wiU  always  be  Burounded  bj  lovers,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  many.  You  should  go  fornard  as  an  example  to  my 
brothers,  your  youthful  playmates,  and  I  will  tell  my  brother  Henry 
tbat  marriage  is  not  so  bad  a  thing,  as  the  beautiful  Madame  tod. 
Kleist  has  tried  it  for  the  second  time. " 

"  I  doubt  Tery  much,  sire, "  said  Louise,  timidly,  "  if  the  example 
of  so  insignificant  a  person  would  have  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
prince. " 

"  Tou  do  yourself  injustice.  The  prince  has  too  strong  an  ad- 
miration for  you,  not  to  be  influenced  by  your  encouraging  example. 
My  brother  must  and  ahall  marry  according  to  bis  birth.  I  am 
assured  tiiat,  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  commands,  he  is  about  to 
make  a  secret  and  illegitimate  marriage.  I  am  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  his  wily  mistress,  but  I  shall  learn  it,  and,  when 
4mce  noted  in  my  memory,  woe  be  unto  her,  for  I  shall  never 
acknowledge  such  a  marriage,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  his  mia- 
tresB  is  not  received  at  court — she  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dishonored 

"  Yourmajeaty  is  very  stem  and  pitiless  toward  the  poor  prince," 
said  Madame  Kleist,  who  had  succeeded  in  suppreeaing  hn'  own 
emotions,  and,  following  the  lead  of  the  king,  she  was  desirous  to 
let  it  appear  that  the  subject  was  one  of  no  personal  interest  to  her- 
self. 

"No,"  said  the  king,  "I  ani  not  cruel  and  not  pitUess.  I  must 
forget  that  I  am  a  brother,  and  remember  only  1  am  a  king,  not  only 
for  the  good  of  my  family,  but  tix  the  proeperity  of  my  people. 
My  brother  must  many  a  princess  of  wealtti  and  influence.  Tell 
Prince  Henry  this.  Now, "  said  the  king,  with  an  engaging  smile, 
"let  US  apeak  of  your  lovely  self.  Tou  will,  of  couree,  marry  again. 
Have  you  not  ctmfidence  enough  in  me  to  tell  me  the  name  of  your 
happy  and  favored  lover  T" 

"Sire,"  said  Louise,  smiling,  "I  do  not  know  it  myself,  and  to 
show  what  unbounded  confidence  I  have  in  your  majesty,  I  modestly 
confess  that  I  am  not  positively  certain  whether  among  my  many 
followers  there  is  one  who  desires  to  be  the  successor  of  Eleist.  It 
is  easy  to  have  many  lovers,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  marry 
suitably. " 

"We  need  a  marrying  man  to  chase  away  the  crowd  of  lovers," 
said  the  king,  smiling.     "Think  awhile — let  your  lovers  pass  in 
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leview  before  yoa— perhapB  you  may  And  anumg  them  one  who  is 
both  anient  and  desirable. " 

Loaise  remalaea  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments,  ^le  king  {A- 
served  her  clceely. 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "have  you  made  yonrBelectiont" 

Uadame  von  Eleiat  Bighed,  aud  her  beautiful  bright  eyes  filled 
with  team.  She  took  leave  of  her  moet  cheriehed  and  ambitioiu 
dieam — bade  farewell  to  her  future  of  regal  pomp  and  splendor. 

"Yes,  sire,  I  have  found  an  ^outeur,  who  only  ueeda  encouiage- 
ment,  to  offer  me  hie  heart  and  hand. " 

"laherf  goodtamilf  r 

"  Military  f 

"Yes,  eire.  He  wears  only  a  captain's  epaolets.  Your  majea^ 
seea  that  I  am  modest. " 

"  On  the  day  of  hie  marriage  he  shall  be  major.  When  the  Gbuich 
pronounces  her  bleHaing,  the  king's  blessing  shall  not  be  wanting. 
We  are,  of  course,  agreed.     When  will  you  be  engagedt" 

"  Sire,  that  depends  npon  my  lover,  and  when  I  succeed  in  bring- 
ing him  to  terms. " 

"  We  will  say  in  eight  days  You  see  I  am  anxious  to  becnne 
speedily  acquainted  with  one  blissful  m<n'tal,  and  I  tbink  that  the 
husband  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Kleist  will  be  supremely  happy. 
In  eight  days,  then,  yon  will  be  engaged,  and,  to  complete  your  good 
work,  you  must  announce  this  happy  fact  to  my  brother  Henry.  Of 
ooaree,  he  must  not  even  surmise  that  you  sacri&ce  yourself  in  order 
to  set  him  a  good  example.  No,  you  will  complete  your  noble  work, 
and  tell  him  that  a  love  which  you  could  not  control  induced  you  to 
take  this  step ;  and  that  he  m^y  not  doubt  your  words,  you  will  teD 
your  story  cheerfully— yea,  joyously. " 

"Sire,  it  is  too  much — I  cannot  doit,"  cried  Madame  von  Kleist. 
"  It  is  enough  to  trample  upon  my  own  heart ;  your  majeety  cannot 
desire  me  to  give  the  prince  his  death-blow. " 

Hie  king's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  but  be  ccmtroUed  himself. 

"His  death  1"  he  repeated,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "as  if  men 
died  of  such  small  wounds.  You  know  better  yonrselt  You  know 
that  the  grave  of  aae  love  is  the  cradle  of  another.  Be  wise,  and  do 
as  I  tell  you :  in  eight  days  you  will  be  engaged,  and  then  you  will 
iBve  the  kindness  to  acquaint  Prince  Henry  with  your  happy  pros- 

"  Ah,  sire,  do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  ask  this  of  me, "  cried  Louise, 
gliding  from  the  divan  npon  her  knees,  "  be  merciful.  I  am  ready 
to  ob«y  the  commands  of  my  king,  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  is 
asked  of  me— let  it  not  be  too  great  a  <me.    Your  majesty  asks  that 
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I  shall  diaw  down  Ota  contempt  of  Ox  man  I  lore  apaa  myseU ;  that 
this  man  must  not  only  give  me  up,  but  ecom  me.  You  require  too 
much,  l^ils  ia  more  than  tbe  strongeet,  bravest  heart  con  eodnre. 
Your  majesty  knows  that  the  prince  lovee  me  poasionately.  Ah, 
Hire,  your  brother  would  have  forfeited  his  raiLk  and  your  favor  by 
manyuiK  me,  but  he  would  have  been  a.bappy  man ;  and  I  ask  th« 
king  if  that  is  not,  at  last,  the  best  resoll?  Are  you,  aire,  content 
and  happy  since  yon  trampled  your  breathing,  loving  heart  to  death 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne?  You  oommand  your  brother  to  do  as  yoa 
have  done.  Well,  aire,  I  submit— not  only  to  reeign  the  prince,  but 
to  marry  again,  to  marry  without  love.  Perhaps  my  soul  will  be 
lost  by  thisperjury,  butwhat  matters  that — it  ia  a  plaything  in  the 
bands  of  the  king?  He  may  break  my  heart,  but  it  shall  not  be  dis- 
hooored  and  trodden  in  the  dust.  Theprince  ehall  txaae  to  love  me, 
but  I  nil!  not  be  despised  by  him.  He  sbaJl  not  think  me  a  misera- 
ble coquette,  deepise,  and  laughatme.  Now,  sire,  youoancrnahme 
inyouranger.  I  have  said  what  I  had  to  say — you  know  my  decision." 

She  bowed  her  head  almost  to  the  earth ;  motionless,  koeeliug  at 
the  foot  of  the  king,  hw  hands  folded  on  her  breast,  she  might  in 
reality  have  been  taken  for  an  odalisque  but  that  her  sad,  tearful 
fooe  was  sot  in  unison  with  the  situation  or  ooetume. 

A  long  pause  ensued — a  solemn,  fearful  pause.  The  king  stzug- 
gled  with  his  lage,  Louisa  with  her  disappointment  and  distreea. 
Sounds  of  lat^hter,  the  gay  notes  of  music  reached  them  from  the 
dancing-Holoon.  The  ball  had  commenced,  and  youth  and  beauty 
were  mingling  in  the  dance.  These  sounds  aroused  the  king,  and 
the  sad  contrast  made  Louise  shudder. 

"You  will  not,  then,  comply  with  my  request?"  said  the  king, 

"Sire,  I  cannot!"  murmured  Louise,  raising  her  hands  imidor- 
in^y  to  the  king. 

"  You  cannot  t"  cried  the  king,  whose  face  glowed  witli  anger ; 
"  yon  cannot,  that  means  you  will  not,  because  your  vain,  ooquettiafa 
heart  will  not  resign  the  love  of  the  prince.  You  submit  to  resign 
his  hand,  beoause  you  must;  but  you  wish  to  retain  his  love:  he 
must  think  of  you  aa  a  heavenly  ideal,  to  be  adored  and  longed  fca-, 
placed  amongst  the  stare  for  worship.  Ah,  madame,  yon  are  not 
willing  to  make  the  gulf  between  you  impassable!  You  say  you 
wish,  at  least,  to  retain  the  respect  ol  Prince  Henry.  I  ask  you, 
madame,  what  you  have  dune  to  deeerve  his  respect !  You  were  an 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  daughter ;  you  did  not  think  of  the  diame 
and  sorrow  you  prepared  for  your  parents,  when  you  arranged  yoor 
flightwiththe^LTdener.  I  succeeded  in  rescuing  you  from  dishimoK 
by  marrying  you  to  a  brave  and  noble  cavalier.    It  depended  upoa 
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Ton  eotiraly  to  gain  his  love  and  respect,  but  you  Icagat  7001  dnty 
aa  a  wife,  as  you  had  forg^otten  it  as  a  daughter.  You  had  no  pitf 
with  the  faults  and  follies  of  your  hnaband,  you  drove  him  to  de- 
Bpair.  At  last,  to  drown  his  aorrows,  he  became  a  drunkard,  a&d 
you,  instead  of  remaining  at  his  side  to  encourage  and  counsel  bim, 
deserted  him,  and  so  heartlessly  exposed  his  shame  that  I,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal,  permitted  your  diTorce.  You  not  only  forgot 
your  dn^  as  a  wife  and  daughter,  but  also  as  a  mother.  You  have 
deprired  yonr  child  of  a  father,  you  have  made  her  an  orphan ;  you 
have  BoUed,  almost  depraved  her  young  soul;  and  now,  after  all 
tliis,  yon  wish  to  be  adored  and  respected  as  a  saint  by  my  potx' 
faiother  1  No,  madame  t  I  shall  know  how  to  save  bim  from  this 
delosioii;  I  shalltelltohimandtheworld  the  history  of  little  Louise 
Ton  Schwerin  I  Frilz  Wendel  still  Uvea,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  I  cao 
ratoaae  him,  and  he  may  tell  his  romantic  story. " 

"Oh,  for  the  aeoond  time  to-day  I  have  heard  that  hateful  name !" 
nied  Iionise;  "the  past  is  an  avenger  that  pursues  us  mercilessly 
through  OUT  whole  liTes." 

"Chooee,  madame r  said  tiie  king,  after  a  pause;  "will  you 
ajmonnce  your  betrothal  to  my  brother  in  a  gay  and  unembanassed 
tame,  or  shall  I  call  Fritz  Weodel,  that  he  may  sing  the  unhappy 
prince  to  sleep  with  his  romantic  hiatoiy?" 

Whilst  the  king  spoke,  Louise  had  raised  herself  slowly  from  her 
kneea,  and  taken  a  seat  upon  the  divan.  Now  rising,  and  bowing 
k>w^,  she  said,  with  trembling  lips  and  tearful  voice :  "Sire,  lam 
prepared  to  do  all  that  you  wish.  I  shall  announce  my  betrothal  to 
tiw  iNinoe  <dieerfully,  and  witiiout  sighs  or  teara.  But  be  merciful, 
tad  tne  me  farcrrer  from  that  hideous  spectre  which  seems  ever  at 
my  side  1' 

"Do  yon  mean  poor  Frits  Weodel T"  said  the  king,  smiling. 
"Well,  on  tJied^  of  your  marriage  I  will  send  him  as  a  soldier  to 
Poland ;  there  he  may  relate  his  love-adventorea,  but  no  one  will 
nnderstaud  him.    Are  you  content!" 

"  I  tbaak  yon,  aire, "  said  Louise,  faint^. 

"Ah,  J  see  our  oonversation  has  agitated  yon  a  little  T  said  the 
king.  "  Fortunately,  we  are  now  at  an  end.  In  the  next  eight  days, 
lenumber,  yon  will  be  engaged  I" 

-Tee,  Biro." 

"The  day  of  your  marriage,  I  will  make  yonr  captain  a  major. 
You  pnMnise  to  tell  my  brother  of  your  engagement,  and  ttiat  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  beartt" 

"Yea,  sire;  and  you  will  banish  the  gardener  foreverl" 

"I  will;  but  wait— one  thing  more.  Whore  will  you  tell  my 
brother  of  your  engagement,  and  before  what  witnesses?" 
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The  king  thought  a  moment.  "Yon  will  do  it  in  my  preaenoe," 
Bald  he ;  "I  will  let  70U  know  the  time  ODd  place  throngh  F5Ilnitz. 
We  have  arranged  ovx  little  aSaire,  madame,  and  we  will  deeoend 
to  the  ealoon  where,  I  think,  your  ipoiueur  is  eighing  tor  your 
ppseence." 

"Let  him  ai^,  aire!  With  jowe  permisalon,  I  sbovld  lik«  to 
retire. " 

"Oo,  madame,  where  joa  wish.  PdUnitz  wiU  condnot  70a  to 
your  carriage." 

He  offered  her  his  hand,  and,  with  a  friendly  bow,  led  her  to  the 

"Farewell,  naadame  I    I  believe  we  part  friendsr 

"Sire,"  she  answered,  smiling  faintly,  "I  oan  only  aay  as  the 

soldiersdo,  'I  thank  you  for  your  gracimiB  puniahmentl'* 

She  bowed  and  left  the  room  hastily,  tliat  the  king  might  not  see 

her  tears. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    BBCBET    OAPTAIN. 

The  king  looked  long  after  her  in  silence ;  at  first  with  an 
preesion  of  deep  pity,  but  this  soon  gave  place  to  a  gay, 

"  She  is  not  a  woman  to  take  sorrow  earnestly.  When  mooming 
no  longer  becomes  her,  she  will  lay  it  aside  for  Uie  roey  robee  <^ 
joy.     She  is  a  coquette,  nothing  more.    It  is  useless  to  pity  her." 

He  now  stepped  upon  the  balcony  that  overlooked  the  salo(»i, 
and  glanced  furtively  from  behind  the  curtains  upon  the  gay  assem- 
bly below. 

"  Poor,  foolish  mankind  t  how  wise  you  might  be,  if  you  were 
not  BO  very  childish — if  you  did  not  seek  joy  and  happiness  precisely 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found  t  But  how  is  this?"  said  the  king,  in- 
terrupting himself,  "those  two  giant  forma  at  the  side  of  the  little 
Armenians  are  certainly  BanmB  Kalkreutb  and  Eaphengst,  and  &at 
ia  my  brother  with  them.  Poor  Henry  t  you  have  made  a  bad  use 
of  your  freedom,  and  must,  therefore,  soon  lose  it.  Ah  I  see  how 
searchingly  he  turns  his  head,  seeking  his  beautiful  odalisqwl  In 
vain,  my  brother,  in  vain  I  For  to-day,  at  least,  we  have  made  her 
a  repentant  Magdalen ;  to-morrow  she  will  be  again  a  life<snj<^ing 
.  A£i[»Bia.  Ah,  the  prince  separates  himself  frmn  his  foUowers.  I 
have  a  few  words  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  Qie  gay  Kaphengst. " 
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The  king  stopped  bach  into  tbe  room,  and  after  reflnming  his 
mask,  he  deacended  into  tbe  saloon,  accompanied  by  hia  grand 
chiuaberlaiiL. 

Hirtli  and  ga^^y  leigned ;  the  room  waa  crowded  with  masks; 
here  stood  a  gronp  in  gay  conversatioa ;  there  was  dancing  at  the 
otiker  end  of  the  saloon.  Some  were  listening  to  the  organ-player, 
Mhe  sang,  in  comical  Qermaii  and  French  Tersee,  little  incidents 
and  adventuree  Hiat  had  occurred  during  the  preeent  year  at  court, 
tffiDging  forth  laughter,  confuaed  silence,  and  bluahee.  Some  wan 
■imiffing  themselvee  with  the  lively,  witty  chat  of  the  boo  of  the 
Frinoe  of  Pruaeia,  the  little  ten-year-old,  Prince  Frederick  William. 
He  was  dreeaed  as  the  Gkid  of  Love,  with  bow  and  quiver,  dancing 
■round,  and,  with  an  early- ripened  instinct,  directing  bis  arrow  at 
the  moat  beautiful  and  fascinating  ladies  in  tiie  room. 

Prince  Henry  paid  no  attention  to  alt  this ;  hie  wandering  glance 
■ought  only  tbe  beautiful  Louise,  and  a  deep  sigh  escaped  him  at 
not  having  found  her.  Hastily  be  stepped  through  the  rows  of 
dancan  which  separated  the  two  cavalietB  from  him. 

"It  iq>pears,"'jnmTnured  Baron  Ealkreutb  to  his  friend,  "it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  prince  would  like  to  get  rid  of  us.  He  wisbee 
to  be  entirely  onoheerved.  I  think  we  can  profit  by  this,  and  there- 
fine  I  shall  take  leave  of  yon  for  a  while,  and  seek  my  own  adven- 

hUBS." 

"I  advise  you,"  murmured  Baron  K^hesgst,  laughingly,  "to 
i^olnt  no  rendezvous  for  to-morrow." 

"And  why  not.  friendt" 

"Because  you  will  not  be  able  to  appear;  for  you  will  doubtless 
beinureet." 

"  !niat  is  true,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  prudent  advice,  and  shall 
arrange  all  my  rendezvous  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.    Farewell. " 

Barcm  Kapbengst  turned  laughingly  to  another  part  of  the  saloon. 
Suddenly  be  felt  a  band  placed  on  bis  shoulder,  and  a  low  voic9 
murmured  his  name. 

Terrified,  he  turned.  "I  am  not  tbe  one  you  seek,  mask,"  ho 
laid;  but  as  he  met  those  two  large,  burning  eyee,  he  shuddered, 
■nd  even  his  bold,  daring  heart  stood  still  a  moment  from  terror. 
Only  the  king  bad  such  eyes ;  only  be  had  such  a  commanding 
ejanoa 

"Youaayyou  are  not  the  on©  I  seek,"said  tbe  mask.  "Well, 
fee,  you  speak  wisely.  I  sought  in  you  a  brave  and  obedient  officer, 
■ad  it  appears  that  you  are  not  that.  You  are  not,  then.  Lieutenant 
Ttn  Eaphengat?" 

K^thengst  thought  a  moment.  He  was  oonvinced  It  was  the 
king  that  ap<^  with  him,  for  Frederick  had  not  attempted  to  dia- 
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gaise  his  voice.  Eaphangat  knew  he  was  diaooverad.  Then  re* 
mRlaed  nothing  for  him  but  to  try  and  reconoile  the  kmg  by  s 
jeet. 

He  bowed  csloeetothe  king,  and  whiBpered;  "Lliten,  mask — as 
you  have  leoognized  me.  I  will  aokoowledge  the  tratit.  Yea,  I  am 
Lieutenant  von  Kaphengat,  and  am  incognito.  You  ondeietand  me 
—I  came  to  this  ball  incognito.  He  ia  a  scoundrel  who  repeats  it  1" 
and,  without  awaiting  an  answer,  he  hastened  &way  to  seek  the 
prince  and  Baron  Kalkreutii,  acquaint  them  with  the  king's  praa- 
ence,  and  fly  with  them  from  his  anger. 

Bat  Prince  Henry,  whose  fruitless  search  for  his  sweetheart  had 
made  him  angry  and  defiant,  declared  be  would  remain  at  the  hall 
until  it  was  over,  and  that  it  should  be  optional  with  the  king  to 
insult  his  brother  openly,  and  to  ponish  and  bumble  a  prince  of  his 
house  bef^e  the  world. 

"I,  unfortunately,  donotbelongtotheprincesof  theroyolhouae, 
and  I  therefore  fear  that  the  king  might  regard  me  as  the  cat  who 
had  to  pull  the  hot  chestnuts  from  the  ashes,  and  I  mij^t  sufEer  fur 
ail  three.    I  therefore  pray  your  highness  to  allow  me  to  withdraw. " 

"YoUmay  go,  and  if  you  meet  Kalkrenth,  ask  him  to  accompany 
you.  You  offlceiB  must  not  carry  your  insubordination  any  further. 
I,  as  prince,  and  Hcdienzollem,  dare  the  worst,  but,  be  assured,  I 
shall  pay  for  my  presumption.  Farewell,  and  hasten  1  Do  not  for- 
get Ealkreuth." 

Kaphengst  sought  in  vain.  Kalkreuth  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  he  had  to  wend  his  way  alone  to  Potsdam. 

"I  eball  t^e  caro  not  to  await  the  order  of  the  king  for  my 
arrest, "  said  Baron  Eaphengst  to  himself,  as  he  rode  down  the  rood 
to  Potsdam.  "  I  shall  be  in  arreet  when  his  order  arrives.  Ferhspe 
that  will  soften  his  anger. " 

Accordingly,  when  Eaphengat  arrived  at  the  court  guard,  in 
Potedam,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  drunken,  quanelBOme  ofS- 
cer,  and  played  his  TiHe  so  well  that  the  commander  placed  him  in 
arrest 

An  hour  later  the  king's  order  re^hed  the  commander  to  arrest 
Baron  Kapbengst,  and  with  smiling  astonishment  he  received  the 
KDBwer  that  he  had  been  under  arrest  f<»  the  last  hour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kaphengathad  not  miscalculated.  The  prince 
was  put  under  arrest  for  eight  days,  Kalkreuth  for  three.  He  was 
released  the  next  morning,  early  enough  to  appear  at  the  parade. 

As  the  king,  with  bis  generals,  rode  down  to  the  front,  he  imme' 
diately  noticed  the  audacious  young  ofScer,  whose  eye  met  his 
askance  and  pleadingly.  The  king  beckoned  to  him,  and  as  Baron 
Kaphengst  stood  erect  b^ose  him,  the  king  said,  laughingly  s 
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"It  is  tralydifflcolt  to  exchange  secxetB  with  one  of  your  hej|^t ; 
bow  down  to  me,  I  h&Te  something  to  whisper  in  70U  ear. ' 

The  comrades  and  officers,  yes,  even  the  generals,  saw  not  witb- 
ont  envy  tiiat  the  king  was  so  gmoioua  to  the  yoong  Lieutenant  vcm 
Kai^iengBt ;  whispered  a  few  words  to  him  otmfidentially,  and  tben 
wailing  and  bowing  graoioualy,  moved  on. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  that,  when  the  king  left,  (dl  were  anx- 
ions  to  congratulate  the  young  lientenant,  and  ssk  him  what  the 
king  had  whispered.  But  Baron  Kapbenget  avoided,  witli  dignified 
gravity,  all  inquiries,  and  only  whispered  to  hie  commander  softly, 
but  loud  enough  forev^y  one  to  bear,  the  words,  "Stt^  secr^a;" 
then  bowing  pntfoundly,  returned  with  an  earnest  and  grave  face  to 
his  dwelling,  there  to  meditate  at  his  leisure  upon  the  king's  w<h^ 
— wonls  both  gracious  and  camel,  annoimcing  bis  advancement,  but 
at  the  same  time  oondemning  him  to  secrecy. 

The  king's  words  were:  "Youareac^ttain,  buthe  isa  scoundrel 
who  repeats  it  1" 

'ntua  BanH)  Eaphengst  was  captain,  bnt  no  one  suspected  it ;  the 
cifitain  rranained  a  simple  lieutenant  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    TI. 

THE  IXQACY  OF  TOR  TBENCK,  COLONEL  07  THE  PAKDOUES, 

,  Baron  Weinoabtek,  the  new  secretary  of  legation  of  the  Aus- 
trian embassy  in  Beriin,  paced  the  ambassadcv's  office  in  great  dis- 
jdeaeure.  It  was  the  boor  in  which  all  who  bad  afoiis  to  arrange 
with  the  Austriaa  ambassador,  passports  to  vM,  oontraote  to  sign, 
were  allowed  entrance,  and  it  was  the  baron's  duty  to  receive  them. 
But  no  one  came ;  no  one  desired  to  make  use  of  his  ability  or  his 
mediation,  and  this  dispkased  the  baron  and  put  him  ont  of  humor. 
It  was  not  the  want  of  work  and  activity  that  annoyed  bim ;  the 
baxon  would  have  welcomed  tbe  dolwfar  niente  had  it  not  been  un- 
fortunately, connected  with  bis  earnings ;  the  fees  be  received  for 
pasqiorts,  and  the  arrangement  of  other  affairs,  formed  part  of  bis 
salary  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  as  be  possessed  no  fortune,  this 
was  his  only  reeource.  This  indigence  alqne  led  him  to  resign  his 
sristociatio  independence  and  freedom  of  action.  He  bad  not 
entered  the  state  service  from  ambition,  but  for  money,  that  be 
might  have  the  means  of  supporting  his  mother  and  unmarried  sis- 
ters, and  enable  himself  to  live  according  to  his  rank  andold  aristo- 
cratic name.  Baron  Welngarten  would  have  made  any  sacrifioe, 
submitted  to  any  service,  to  obtain  wealth.     Poverty  had  demoral- 
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ized  him,  pride  had  laid  a  mildew  an  hia  heart  and  stified  all  nobla 
aspiraticms.  Aa  he  read  a  letter,  just  received  from  his  mother, 
complaining  of  wants  and  priTaticms,  telling  of  the  attachment  of  a 
7oung  officer  to  his  sister,  and  that  porertj  aloae  prevented  their 
marriage,  his  heart  was  Blled  with  repining,  and  at  thie  moiuMtt 
he  was  prepared  to  ctnnmit  a  crime,  if,  b^  so  doing,  be  could  have 
obtained  ^roalth. 

In  tills  despairing  and  sorrowful  mood  he  had  entered  the  office, 
and  awaited  in  vain  for  petitioners  who  would  paj  him  richly  tax 
hia  servicee.  But  the  hours  passed  in  undisturbed  quiet,  and  Baron 
Weingarten  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  office,  as  the  servant 
announced  Baron  von  Waltz,  and  the  court  councillor,  Zetto,  from 
Vienna. 

He  advanced  to  meet  the  two  gentlemen,  with  a  smiling  coonte- 
naace,  and  welcomed  his  Austrian  countrymen  heartily. 

The  two  gentlemen  seated  themselves  silently ;  Weingarten  took 
a  seat  in  front  u£  tiiem. 

A  painful,  embarrassed  pause  ensaed.  The  majestio  Barcm  von 
Waltz  locked  silently  at  the  oeiling.  while  the  black,  piercing  eyes 
of  tlie  little  Connoillor  Zetto  examined  the  countenance  of  Wein* 
garten  with  a  strangely  searching  and  penetrating  expression. 

"You  are  from  Vienna!"  said  Weingarten  at  last,  puting  an  end 
to  thie  painful  silence. 

"We  are  from  Vienna, "  answered  the  banm,  with  a  grave  bow. 

"And  have  travelled  h^e  post-haate  to  have  an  interview  witti 
you," 

"With  me?"  asked  the  secretary  of  l^ation,  astoniabed. 

"With  you  alone,"  said  the  baron,  gravely. 

"We  wish  you  to  do  the  King  of  Prussia  a  great  service,"  said 
Zetto,  solemnly. 

Weingarten  reddened,  and  said  confusedly  r  "  The  King  of  Fma- 
sia  I  You  forget,  gentlemen,  that  my  services  belong  alone  to  Hm 
Empress  Maria  Theresa. " 

"He  defends  himself  before  he  is  aocnised,"  said  Zetto,  aside. 
"  It  is  tiien  true,  as  we  have  been  told,  he  is  playing  a  donble  game 
— serves  Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  same  time, "  Turning  to  Baron 
Weingarten,  he  said:  "That  which  we  ask  of  yoa  will  be  at  tbe 
same  time  a  service  to  Qur  gracious  emprees,  few  certainly  it  would 
not  only  distress,  but  copipromise  her  majesty,  if  an  Austrian  officer 
committed  a  murder  in  Fruaeia. " 

"Murder  I"  cried  the  secretary  of  legation. 

"Yes,  an  intentional  murder,"  said  Baron  Waltz,  emphatically 
— "the  murder  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  If  you  prevent  this  crime, 
you  will  receive  tea   thousand  guUden,"  said  Zetto, 
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Weingarten'B  countenance  cloeely.  He  retoarked  that  tlie  banm, 
who  was  but  a  mometit  ago  pale  bom  teirco',  now  reddened,  and 
tfaat  hia  eyes  spaiUed  jojooely.     . 

"Asd  what  can  1  do  to  prevent  this  murder  T"  asked  Weingarton, 
hastily. 

"Ton  can  warn  the  king. " 

"But  to  warn  racoeesfully,  I  must  have  proofs." 

"We  are  ready  to  give  tite  most  incontroTertible  proofs." 

"I  must,  before  acting,  be  convinced  of  the  veracity  of  your 
chaises." 

"  I  hope  that  my  word  of  honor  will  convince  yon  of  their  truth, " 
said  Baivin  Waltz,  pathetically. 

Weit^iarten  bowed,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  that  did  not  escape 
Zatto.  He  drew  forth  hia  pocket-book,  and  took  from  it  a  small, 
t6lded  paper,  which  he  banded  to  Weii^^arten. 

"If  I  strengthen  my  declaration  with  this  paper,  will  you  trust 
mer 

Weii^garten  looked  with  joyful  astonishment  at  the  paper ;  it 
was  a, check  for  two  thousand  guilders.  "Hy  sister's  dowry," 
thooffbt  Weingarten,  with  joy.  But  the  next  moment  come  doubt 
■nd  suspicion.  What  if  they  were  only  Dying  him— only  convinc- 
ing themselves  if  he  could  be  boughtT  Perhaps  he  was  suspected  of 
supplying  ttie  Prussian  Government  from  time  to  time  with  Austoisn 
news— of  communicating  to  them  the  contents  of  important  dis- 


Tbe  fire  faded  from  hia  eye,  and  with  a  firm  count^iance  he  laid 
ttie  paper  upon  the  table. 

"Tour  are  mistaken,  gentlemen  I  that  is  no  document,  but  a 
check." 

"  With  which  many  documente  could  be  purchased, "  said  Zetto, 
Bniling.  Placing  the  paper  again  in  hia  pocket-book,  he  took  out 
aaoHier  and  a  larger  one.  It  waa  a  check  for  three  thousand 
guilders. 

But  Weingarten  had  regained  his  composure.  He  knew  that 
mem  acting  thus  must  be  spies  or  criminals ;  that  they  were  testing 
him,  or  luring  him  on  to  some  unworthy  act.  In  either  case,  he 
must  be  on  his  guard. 

"I  beg  yon  to  confirm  your  charge  in  the  usual  manner,"  said  he, 
with  a  cold,  indifferent  glance  at  the  paper.  "  Murder  is  a  dreadful 
accusation — you  cannot  act  too  carefully.  Yaa  say  that  an  Austrian 
ottioat  intends  to  murder  the  King  of  RniBsia.  How  do  you  know 
thisT" 

"  From  himself, "  said  Baron  Waltz ;  "  he  communicated  his  in- 
tontipng  to  me,  and  confided  to  me  his  entire  plan. " 
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"  It  appean,"  remarked  Weingsrten,  moc^Ingl?,  "tbat  the  officer 
had  reaacu  to  believd  he  might  tnurt  you  with  this  terrible  secret. " 

"Youaee,  however,  that  he  waemiBtaken,"  eaidt^  baron,  emil- 
inglj.  "  I  demand  of  70U  to  warn  Uie  King  <tf  FnuBiaof  the  danger 
that  threatens  hint. " 

"  I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  this  danger  dear,  give  all  partion- 
lara,  or  the  king  wiU  laugh  at  my  story  and  consider  it  a  fair7 
tale." 

"You  shall  give  him  convincing  proof.  &»y  to  him  t^t  the 
murder  is  to  be  committed  when  his  majesty  attende  the  Anatrian 
review  at  Eonigsberg." 

"How  will  the  officer  cross  the  Pnuaian  bcHder?" 

"He  is  supplied  witti  an  Austrian  passport,  and  a&dertiiepre~ 
tence  of  inheriting  a  latge  property  in  PruBsia,  he  has  obtained  leava 
of  absence  for  a  month. " 

"  There  r^nains  now  but  ohe  question :  why  does  the  officer  wiah 
to  murder  the  king?  what  motive  leads  him  to  do  so?" 

"Kevenge,"  said  Baron  v<m  Waltz,  solemnly— "an  act  of  van- 
geonce.  This  Austrian  officer  who  is  resolved  to  murder  the  king 
of  Prussia,  is  Fredericdc  von  Trenck. " 

Weingarten  was  embarrassed,  and  his  countenance  bore  an  nn- 
easy  and  troubled  ezpreeaion.  But  as  hie  eye  fell  upon  the  wei^t^ 
paper  that  lay  before  him,  he  smiled,  and  looked  resolved. 

"  Now  I  liate  but  one  thii^  more  to  ask.  Why,  If  your  story  ia 
authentic,  and  well  calculated  to  startle  even  the  brave  king,  have 
you  tiiought  it  necessary  to  remove  my  doubts  with  this  document?" 

Baron  Waltz  was  silent,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Zetto. 

"  Why  did  I  hand  you  this  document?"  said  the  councillor,  with 
a  sweet  smile ;  "  because  gold  remains  gold,  whether  received  from 
an  Austrian  conncillor  or  from  a  Prussian  prince." 

"Sir,  do  you  dare  to  insult  me?"  otied  the  secretary  <rf  l^atlixt, 
fiercely. 

Zetlo  smiled.  "No,  I  only  wish  to  notify  you  that  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  through  you  that  Baron  von  Trenck  receives  money  from 
a  certain  ariatocratio  lady  in  Berlin.  It  is,  therefore,  most  impor> 
tant  that  the  king  should  be  warned  by  yon  of  liis  intended  murder 
— otherwise  you  might  be  thought  an  accomplice. " 

Weingarten  appeared  not  to  be  in  the  least  disocaic^rtod  by  thia 
statement—he  seemed  not  even  to  hare  heard  it 

"Before  I  warn  the  king,"  tte  said,  with  calm  composure,  "I 
iniut  be  c<Hivinoed  of  tiie  truth  of  the  story  myself,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge to  you  that  1  am  not  convinced,  cannot  understand  your  motivea 
for  seeking  the  destruotion  of  Baron  von  Trenck. " 

"Ahl  you  seacdi  into  onr  motives— you  mistrust  US,  "cried  Zstto^ 
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hwtilr.  "Well,  we  tvIU  prove  to  jou  that  we  truflt  you,  hj  Mllng 
jou  OUT  secret.    You  know  the  story  of  the  itih«ritaac«  of  TraiiOkT" 

"He  is  the  only  heir  of  the  paadour  chieftain,  TfinM  ton 
Ihonok." 

"Corroet.  And  do  yon  know  the  history  of  this  pandour  dhief- 
tain  lYenckT" 

"  I  have  heaid  a  omfnand  and  unoertain  Matament,  but  nothing 
Mtnite  vr  reliable. " 

"It  li.  faowem,  a  very  Intereiting  and  inetmotive  story,  and 
cdtiom  bow  far  a  man  with  a  determined  will  and  great  energy  can 
leach,  when  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  one  end.  Baron  'benok 
wiflbed  to  be  rich,  inuuwiMly  rioh — that  was  the  aim  of  his  life. 
Seduced  by  Ua  love  of  money,  he  became  tbo  captain  of  a  band  of 
lobben,  ttien  a  murderer,  a  church-robber ;  from  that  a  brave  sol- ' 
dier,  and,  at  last,  a  holy  penitent.  Robbing  and  plundering  erery- 
whei«,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  millionfl.  The  pandom-  chieftain 
^bmok  Bocn  became  so  rich,  that  he  excited  the  envy  of  the  noblest 
sad  wealthiest  men  in  the  kingdom,  tn  rich  tbat  he  was  able  to  lend 
large  iunu  of  *money  to  the  powerful  and  Influential  Baron  Lowen- 
walde.     Ton  see,  barcm,  it  only  needs  a  determined  will  to  beoome 

'*Ohl  tJie  foollth  man,"  eald  Weingarten,  shrugging  hia  shoul- 
dan ;  "  Icaidlng  money  to  a  noble  and  powerful  man,  is  making  an 
itreoonoilable  enemy. " 

"Yon  iq>eak  like  a  prophet.  It  happened,  as  yon  say.  Lowen- 
walde became  Trenck's  enemy.  He  accused  him  of  embeszltng  the 
imperial  money,  of  treachery  and  faltblessneea— and  Trenck  wm 
imprifloned." 

"His  mllUons  obtained  his  release,  did  they  not?" 

"No.  His  riches  reduced  him  to  greater  misery.  His  Unda 
were  aeqneetered,  and  a  body  of  oommiMloners  were  selected  to  at- 
ttsid  to  them.  Baron  Waltz  and  myself  belonged  to  this  commis- 
Am.' 

"  Ah  1 1  begin  to  nnderatand, "  mnnnured  Weingarten. 

Baron  Zetto  continued,  with  a  smile :  'The  commiesionerB  made 
the  dJaoovery  that  report  had  greatly  ex^gerated  the  rlchee  of 
IVenck.  He  had  not  many  treaeuree,  bnt  many  debts.  In  order  to 
liquidate  thoee  debts,  we  deeired  hie  creditor  to  anoounoe  tfaem- 
Mlrea  every  day,  and  promised  them  a  daily  duoat  until  the  end  ot 
Sie  process." 

"I  hope  you  two  gentlemen  were  among  hb  creditors,"  said 
Weingarten. 

"Certainly,  we  were,  and  aim  Baron  Ibrken.* 

"Therefore  you  have  a  threefold  advantage  from  Trenok'alm- 
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inisonmeiit .  first,  four  salaiy  as  a  member  of  the  commiwioa  i 

seoondlf ,  as  a  creditor " 

.  **  And  thirdly — you  spoke  of  a  threefold  advantage?" 

"And  thirdly,"  said  Weingarten,  laughing,  "in  searching  for 
tlte  missing  treasures  of  Baron  Trenck  which  had  disappeared  so 
imf ortonate^ . " 

"Ah,  sir,  you  speak  like  those  who  suspected  us  at  court,  and 
wished  to  make  the  empress  bsLieTe  that  we  had  enriched  ourselTes 
as  commissicmeTB.  Boon  after  tiiia  Trenok  died,  and  Frederick  T<m 
Tr«nck  hastened  from  Bt.  PeterBhurg  b>  receive  his  inheritance. 
How  great  was  his  asbmishment  to  find  instead  of  the  hoped-for 
millicmB  a  few  mortgaged  lands,  an  inccsne  of  a  hundred  thousand 
goildeiB,  and  sixty -three  creditors  who  claimed  the  property. " 

"  He  should  have  become  one  of  the  commissioners, "  remarked 
Weingarten,  mockingly.  "Perhaps  it  would  have  then  been  easier 
for  him  to  obtain  his  possessions." 

"  He  attempted  it  in  another  way,  with  the  aid  of  money,  bribery, 
and  persuasion.  He  has  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  fifty-four 
of  his  sixty-three  processes,  and  will  win  tiie  others  in  a  few  days. " 

"And  then  he  will  doubtless  caua*  the  commisaioneis  to  give  in 
their  accounts,  and  close  their  books. " 

"Exactly.  He  has  already  commenced  to  do  so.  He  ordered  an 
investigation  to  be  made  against  the  quartermaster,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment  to  which  Franz  von  Trenck  belonged.  Thia 
man  had  accused  Trenck  of  having  embezzled  eight  thousand  of  the 
imperial  money,  and  Trenck  succeeded  bo  far,  that  it  was  declared 
tiiat  it  was  not  he,  but  his  accusers,  who  had  committed  the  crime. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  quartermaster  was  deposed ;  and  it 
would  have  fared  as  badiy  with  the  commander,  had  he  not  found 
powerful  protection." 

"And  DOW  the  dangerous  Frederick  vca  Trenck  will  seize  the 
jnnperty  of  the  commisBtoaers." 

"He  would  do  so  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  prevent  him.  We 
must  employ  every  means  to  remove  him,  and,  believe  me,  we  are 
not  the  only  men  who  wish  for  his  disappearance.  A  large  and 
'  powerful  party  have  the  same  desire,  and  would  joyfully  pay  ten 
tiiousand  guilders  to  be  freed  from  his  inveetigatii^is. " 

Weingarten's  eyes  sparkled  for  a  moment,  and  his  heart  beat 
quickly ;  but  he  sui^iressed  theee  joyful  emotions,  and  retained  his 
calm  and  indifferent  eipreesion. 

"Qentlemen,"  he  said,  quietly,  "sa  you  are  speaking  of  a  reid. 
<a'imiiial,  one  who  intends  committing  so  great  a  crime,  I  am  at 
your  service,  and  no  money  or  ^omisea  are  neoeasary  to  buy  my 
BMhrtanoe," 
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"Ib  be  really  a  man  of  bonor,  aiid  have  we  received  false  infor- 
mation !"  thought  Zetto,  who  was  mlBled  for  a  moment  by  the  quiet 
and  virtuous  looks  of  the  secretar^r  of  l^ation. 

"In  the  mean  while  70a  will  not  prevent  those  for  whom  yoa  artt 
about  to  do  a  great  a^ice  from  ahowing  their  gratitude."  said 
Baron  Waltz.      "Every  cme  has  a  right  to  give  or  to  receive  a 


"Qflnttemen,"  said  Baron  Weingarten,  smilingly,  "no  one  haa 
spoken  of  a  present,  but  of  a  payment,  a  bribery,  and  you  can  readily 
nndervtaod  that  this  is  insulting  to  a  man  of  honor. " 

"Ab,  be  leaves  open  a  door  of  escape, "  thought  Zetto.  "He  is 
won,  he  can  be  bought.— You  ai«  right,  baron,"  be  said  aloud, 
"  and  we  are  wrong  to  offer  you  now  that  which  hereafter  will  be  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  We  will  speak  no  more  of  this,  hut  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  the  king.  You  alone  can  save  him  by  warning  him 
of  his  danger." 

"  You  really  believe,  then,  that  Trenck  haa  the  intention  of  mor- 
d^^ng  the  king?"  said  Weingarten. 

"  We  will  believe  it, "  said  Zetto,  with  an  ambiguous  smile. 

"Wo  must  believe  it  I"  cried  Baron  Waltz,  emphatically.  "  We 
must  either  believe  in  bis  murderous  intuitions,  or  be  ourselvee  re- 
garded as  traitore  and  robbers.  You  will  think  it  natural  that  we 
prefer  the  first  alternative,  and  as  he  resolved  to  ruin  us,  we  will 
anticipate  him,  and  set  the  trap  into  which  he  must  fall." 

"Why  could  you  not  lay  your  snarea  in  Austria,  gentlemeal 
Why  oouldyounotaccusehimof  intending  to  murder  theempreasT" 

Zetto  shrugged  bis  shoulders.  "  That  would  not  be  credible,  be- 
oanee  Trenck  has  no  motive  for  murdering  Maria  Theresa,  while  he 
might  very  well  thirst  to  revenge  himself  upon  Frederick.  You 
know  that  the  king  and  Trenck  are  personal  enemies.  Trenck  has 
boBsted  <rf  this  enmity  <^teii  and  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by 
the  whole  world,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  animtwity  baa  dimin- 
ished. Enemies  naturally  deeire  to  destroy  each  other.  Trenck 
would  succeed  if  we  did  not  warn  the  king,  and  enable  him  to  an- 
tJcipato  his  enemy. " 

"How  can  tb  13  be  done?  Will  tbe  king  really  go  to  Efinigsberg 
to  be  present  at  the  Austrian  f  eetivities  1" 

"It  has  been  spoken  of." 

"Well,  Trenck  now  proposes  to  go  to  Dantzio,  and  he  has  boasted 
tliat  he  will  enter  Eftnigsberg  at  the  same  time  with  the  King  of 
Pmseia,  who  will  not  dare  to  arrest  him." 

"  We  have  made  a  bet  with  him  of  a  hundred  louis  d'or  on  fhis 
boast,"  aaid  Baron  Walb^  "and  for  greater  security  we  have  put  it 
In  writing." 
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"Have  yon  it  with  yon?" 

"Here  it  la." 

The  baron  handed  Weingarten  ft  paper,  Which  be  Mieed  huHly, 
unfolded,  and  read  eeveral  timea. 

"  This  le  Indeed  written  in  very  amblgnon*  langoaga,  and  cidcu- 
lated  to  ruin  Trendc  should  It  reaofa  the  hand*  of  th«  king, "  said 
Baron  Weingarten  with  a  cruel  smile. 

Zetto  returned  this  smile.  "  I  wrote  Qie  doonment,  tad  you  will 
aatmally  nnderataod  that  I  meoenred  the  word*  very  oloeely.  * 

"  Who  copied  the  letter  I"  aaked  Welngarten.  "  Donbtleaily  fiMOA 
^mck  was  not  magnanimous  enough  to  do  that. " 

"  Baron  Waltz  la  a  great  adept  In  Imitating  handwriting,  and  he 
hi^ily  poeaessed  original  letters  of  Trenok's, "  said  Zetto,  amllingly. 

'  You  will  find  it  most  natural  that  I  should  try  to  win  my  bet, " 
«aid  Banm  Walts.  "If  Trenok  iBafrestedbetorehegoeato  Ktoiga- 
berg,  I  have  won  my  bet,  and  will  receive  tiie  hundred  kmis  d'om 
from  the  commiseionen. " 

All  three  laughed. 

"Theee  commbMioaem  will  soon  have  to  pay  yon  ten  thousand 
guilders,"  vrtiispered  Zetto.  "Here  la  a  bond.  On  the  day  that 
Trenok  is  a  prisoner  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  this  bond  is  doe,  and 
you  will  then  find  that  the  commissionen  are  not  backward  In  pdy- 
ing."  Zetto  laid  the  dooument  upon  the  table.  "You  will  now 
have  the  kindneee  to  receive  our  teetimmy,  and,  if  you  desire  It) 
we  will  add  our  ooonsatitais,  or  yon  can  mention  tiiat  this  can  be 
done." 

Weingarten  did  not  answer;  a  repentant  fear  tomumtod  hia 
heart,  and  for  a  moment  It  appeared  as  if  his  good  and  evil  genius 
were  strugglii^  for  his  soul. 

"This  involves  probably  ihe  life  of  a  man,"  he  said,  softly  i  "it 
ta  a  terrible  accusation  that  I  must  pronounce  :  if  not  oondemned  to 
deaA,  the  king  will  impriaoD  him  for  many  long  years,  and  I  ahall 
be  reeponsible  for  this  injustice. " 

Oounoillor  Zetto'a  attentive  ear  beard  every  word ;  he  stood  near 
him  like  the  evil  one,  and  bia  piercing  eyes  rested  upon  the  agitated 
countenance  of  Weingarten  and  read  his  thoughta. 

"  Have  you  not  lived  the  life  of  a  prisoner  for  many  years  T  aaked 
Zetto,  in  a  low,  unnatural  voice ;  "  have  you  not  always  been  a  slave 
of  poverty?  Will  you  now,  from  weak  pity,  lose  ibe  opportunity  of 
freeing  yourself  from  this  bondage?  Ten  thousand  guilds*  is  no 
fortune,  hut  it  may  be  the  beglnnii^  of  one — it  may  be  the  thread 
of  Ariadne  to  lead  you  from  the  labyrinth  of  poverty  to  freedom  and 
light ;  and  who  will  thank  yon  U  yon  do  not  Belee  thia  thread— who 
reoompeosB  you  for  your  gen^osity  and  magnanimi^?    U  yon  tail 
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it  to  the  wlee  ssd  onnnlng,  Hiey  will  Inucb  tit  Ton  i  and  if  the  fool- 
ish bear  it,  titer  will  not  nnderabuid  you.  Bverj' mm  is  the  moulder 
of  his  own  faftppiiieee ;  and  woe  unto  liim  who  n^laota  to  (oi^  the 
Iron  while  it  ia  hot  I" 

Baran  Weioguten  felt  each  of  these  worde.  He  did  not  know  it 
titej  wen  ottered  hy  hutnaD  lipe,  or  if  they  came  from  the  depths 
of  taia  own  baae  (oul. 

"It  is  true,  it  is  true  I"  he  cried.  In  a  frightened  voice ;  "ha  ia  a 
fool  who  doee  not  aeise  the  hand  of  Fortune  when  tendered  by  the 
laughing  goddev— a  fool  who  doM  not  break  his  fetteia  when  he  haa 
the  power  to  rend  them.  Conu,  gentlemen  I  we  take  the  teatimony, 
and  when  that  ii  done,  I  will  conduct  you  to  our  ambaasador,  BaioD 
Puebla." 

"Not  so— when  that  ia  done,  we  shall  depart  with  poat-haate; 
you  alone  ataall  reoeive  tbankB  and  recompenee.     Now  to  work  I" 
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THE  Xma  AND  WSroOASTEN. 

Tm  king  pooed  Jtla  room  basti^ ;  be  woe  very  pole,  bia  lip  tmn- 
bled,  and  bia  eyea  aparkled  angrily. 

He  auddenly  remained  atanding  before  the  Auatriaa  aeoretary  of 
legation,  and  gaxed  Icng  and  eameatly  into  bia  face ;  but  his  glance, 
before  wbich  so  many'  had  trembled,  was  enstained  by  the  secretat; 
with  BO  quiet  and  ionooent  a  countenance  that  it  deceived  evui  the 
king. 

"Ifleethat  youoreoonTtnoed  of  the  truth  of  wbatyou  tellme," 
Hm  king  B&id  at  last  1  "joa  really  beliere  that  this  madman  baa  ttia 
intmticm  of  murdering  met" 

"tarn  ccnvinoedof  it,  rire,"  replied  Weingartan,  humbly,  "for 
I  bare  the  proof  of  bis  intention  in  my  hand, " 

"Tba  proof — what  proof!" 

"  Tbia  paper  which  I  allowedmyaelf  tohand  toyour  majcaty,  and 
wbich  you  laid  upon  the  table  without  reading. " 

"Ah.  itiatruet  I  forgot  Oiat  in  my  excitement,"  said  the  king, 
mildly.     "I  beg  you  to  read  me  the  oontenta  of  this  paper." 

Baran  Weingarten  received  the  paper  from  the  kjng  with  a  re- 
qMCtfnl  bow ;  his  voice  did  not  tremble  in  the  leaat  as  be  read  the 
important  wcoda  wbich  refined  malice  and  cruel  avarice  had  writ- 
tm  there  "worda  wbich,  if  literally  iulerineted,  would  fuUy  ooa- 
demn  Trenok. 

Tbe  wMda  wore :  ^ g,„^.^ ,^,. GoOq[c 
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"'In  consequence  of  a  bet,  I  pledge  myeelf  to  be  in  EAoigsberg 
the  Bame  day  in  which  the  King  Frederick  ot  Prusaia,  my  croel 
enemy  and  pereecutor,  shall  arrive  there.  I  shall  go  there  to  do,  in 
the  king's  presence,  that  which  no  one  has  done  before  me,  and 
which  no  one  will  do  after  me.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  accompliah- 
ing  my  purpose,  or  if  I  should  be  arrested,  I  have  lost  my  bet,  and 
shall  owe  Baron  Waltz  one  hundred  louis  d'or,  which  must  be  paid 
him  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Trenck  estate. 

"'Babon  Frbdebiok  ton  Trehok.'" 

"And  Trenck  wrote  this  note  himself  T"  said  the  king. 

"If  your  majesty  ie  acquainted  witii  Trenck'a  handwriting,  you 
will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  examine  it  yourself. " 

"  I  know  his  handwriting ;  give  me  the  paper. " 

He  to(^  the  paper  and  glanced  over  it  searchingly.  "  It  is  his 
handwriting,"  he  murnmred ;  "but  I  will  examine  it  again," 

Speaking  thna,  he  stepped  hastily  to  his  escritoire,  and  took  from 
a  small  box  several  closely  written  yellow  papers,  and  compared 
them  with  the  document  which  Weingarten  had  given  him. 

Ah,  how  little  did  Trenok  dream,  os  he  wrote  those  letters,  that 
they  would  witness  against  him,  and  stamp  him  as  a  criminal  I 
They  were  already  a  crime  in  the  king's  eyes,  for  they  were  tender 
letters  that  Trenck  had  dared  to  write  from  Vienna  to  the  Princeas 
Amelia.     They  had  never  reached  her  I 

And  not  those  tender  epistlee  of  a  tearfnl  and  unhappy  love  must 
bear  witness  against  the  writer,  and  condemn  him  for  the  sec«md 

"It  is  his  handwriting, "  said  the  king,  as  he  laid  the  letters 
again  in  the  box.  "  I  thank  you,  Baron  Weingarten ;  you  have 
saved  me  from  a  disagreeable  occurrence ;  for,  if  I  will  not  even  be- 
lieve that  Trenck  intended  murder,  he  was  at  all  events  willing  to 
create  a  scene,  if  only  to  gratify  his  vanity.  It  appears  that  he  has 
now  played  out  his  r6le  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  St.  Fetefsbn^  and 
Berlin ;  and  the  world  would  forget  him  if  he  did  not  attract  ita 
attention  by  some  mad  piece  of  folly.  How  be  intended  to  accom- 
plish this  I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  not  by  a  murder — no,  I  can- 
not believe  that  1" 

"  Your  majesty  is  always  noble  and  magnanimouB,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  words  can  have  but  one  meaning.  'I  shall  go  to 
Konigsberg, '  .writes  Baron  Trenck,  '  and  there  do  in  the  presence  of 
tjie  king  what  no  one  has  done  before  me,  and  what  no  one  will  do 
after  me. '    Does  not  this  make  his  intention  pretty  clear!" 

"Only  (or  those  who  know  his  intentions  or  suspect  them,  for 
olbers  they  could  have  any  other  signification;  some  romantio 
threat,  notiiing  more.    Baron  Trenck  is  a  known  adventurer,  a  species 
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ct  Don  Qaixote,  afways  fighting  against  windmills,  and  bdieving 
that  warriors  and  kiiig«  honor  him  bo  far  as  to  t>e  hie  enemiee. 
I  pnikiBbed  Treuck  when  he  was  in  my  service,  for  insubordinatioa ; 
BOW  h«  la  no  longer  in  my  service,  and  I  have  forgotten  him, 
bat  woe  be  nnto  him  if  he  forces  me  to  remember  him  1" 

"Your  majesty  will  soon  see  if  he  is  falsely  accused.  These 
leliable  and  irreproachable  men  came  especially  to  warn  your  ma- 
jesty, through  me.  You  will  discover  if  they  have  calumniated 
^Fi^nck,  by  giving  this  testimony.  If  he  does  not  go  to  Dantzic, 
does  not  enter  Frnaaia,  they  have  sworn  falsely,  and  TreDck  Is  inno- 
cent." 

"He  will  not  dare  to  croea  ttie  borders  of  my  state,  for  he  knows 
be  will  be  court-martialled  aa  a  deserter.  But  I  am  convinced  tiiat 
he  ia  a  bold  adventurer  ;  he  has  boasted  that  he  will  defy  me ;  that 
is  certainly  what  no  one  has  done  before  him,  and  what  no  one  will 
do  after  him ;  but  it  will  rest  there,  you  may  believe  me. " 

Baron  Weingarten  bowed  silently.  The  king  continued,  with 
an  engaging  smile : 

"However,  monsienr,  I  owe  you  many  tiianks.'  and  it  would 
pleaae  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  you. " 

Until  this  moment,  Weingartrai  had  been  standing  witli  bowed 
head ;  he  now  stood  erect,  and  his  eye  dared  to  meet  that  of  the  king. 

"Sire, "  he  said,  witit  the  noble  expression  of  offended  innocence, 
'I  demand  and  wish  no  other  reward  than  that  you  may  profit  by 
my  warning.  If  the  fearful  danger  that  threatens  your  majesty  is 
averted  through  me,  that  will  be  my  all-aufBcient  recompense.  I 
moat  decline  any  other. " 

The  king  smiled  approvingly.  "You  speak  emphatically,  and  it 
^ipaarB  that  yon  really  believe  in  this  danger.  Well,  I  thank  you 
only  ae  that  is  your  desire.  I  will  respect  your  warning  and  gnard 
myself  from  tfa«  danger  that  you  believe  threatens  me ;  but  to  do 
that,  and  at  the  same  tame  to  convince  ourselves  of  Trenck's  evil  in- 
tentions, we  muat  observe  the  moat  perfect  ailence  in  this  whole, 
affair,  and  yon  must  promise  me  to  speak  of  it  to  no  one. " 

"Sire,  aaerecy  appeared  to  me  so  neceeaary,  that  I  didnoteven 
ooaunnuicate  it  to  Baron-  Puebla,  but  came  to  your  majesty  on  my 
own  reeptmaibility. " 

"  Yoa  did  well,  for  now  T^«nck  will  fall  unwarned  into  the  trap 
we  aet  for  him.  Be  silent,  therefore,  upon  the  subject.  If  you 
should  ever  have  a  favor  to  ask,  come  to  me  with  this  tabatiire  in 
yoor  hand.  I  will  remember  this  hour,  and  if  it  b  in  my  power 
will  grant  yon  what  yon  wish. " 

He  handed  Weingarten  hla  gold,  diamond-studded, tate^f^ 
and  received  bis  thanks  with  approving  smiles,    i  '.<00<^k 
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After  he  bad  dismiaaed  the  eeentarf  of  l^:atloa.  va&  wu  alcM, 
tb«  smile  faded  from  his  ituna,  «id  hie  countauutoe  wm  nd  »ad 
-diftoibed. 

"Ithaacome  to  this,*  he  said,  m  h«  paced  his  room,  with  hia 
hande  folded  behind  his  book.  "This  man,  whom  I  osoe  loredao 
■mrwiy.  wiehee  to  murder  me.  Ah.  I  ye  proud  prinoes,  who  imagine 
jrouraelTse  gods  an  earth,  you  are  not  even  safe  from  a  murderer's 
dagger,  and  fou  are  as  vulnerable  aa  the  oommootet  beggar.  Wb^ 
does  he  wish  my  death?  Were  I  a  fantastic,  romantio  bero.  I  ni|^t 
my  he  hoped  to  olaim  bis  sweetheart  over  my  dead  body  I  Bat 
Amelia  is  no  longer  a  person  for  whom  a  man  would  risk  his  Ufe ; 
she  is  but  a  faint  and  sad  reeemblaooe  of  the  pwfr— her  rare  beauty 
is  tear-stained  and  turned  to  aahee,  but  her  heart  stiU  liTea ;  it  ia 
young  and  warm,  and  belongs  to  Treuok  1  And  shall  I  iltwipate  tU» 
last  iUusiont  Huet  she  now  leant  that  he  to  whom  she  soCTifloed  to 
much  is  bat  a  conunon  murdwer !  No,  I  will  spare  her  this  kotow  I 
I  will  not  give  Trenck  the  opportunity  to  fulfil  his  work ;  even  his 
intention  shall  remain  doubtful.  I  shall  not  go  to  S&iigsberg ;  and 
If,  in  Ub  presumptuous  tbirst  for  notoriety  or  for  vengeanoe,  he 
should  enter  Pruseia,  be  shall  be  cared  for — he  shall  not  eeoape  bis 
punishment.  Let  him  but  try  to  (xon  my  borderfr~ha  will  find  a 
anare  spread,  a  cage  from  which  he  oannot  escape.  Yes,  eo  it  shall 
be.  But  neither  the  worid  nor  Trenck  shall  suspect  why  tble  is 
d<me.  If  my  brothers  and  enrloua  persons  hold  him  up  in  future  aa 
an  example  of  my  hardness  of  heart;,  what  do  I  care  for  their  »p. 
proral,  or  the  pniw  of  short-sighted  men  t  I  do  my  dnty,  and  am 
answerable  cmly  to  God  and  myself.  Trenck  intends  to  murder  ma 
—I  must  preeerre  myself  t<a  my  people.  My  miaiion  is  not  yet 
Booomplished ;  and  if  a  poitcmoua  insect  croasM  my  path,  I  mnrt 
onublt" 


CHAFTEE    VIII. 

THE  UNWHUHO  BBIDEeBOOIf. 

FUXOB  HziTBT  had  again  passed  eight  days  in  arrest— ellM  tedi- 
ous days,  days  of  powerless  anger  and  painful  bnmilfatioo.  nila 
artfist  had  been,  by  the  king's  express  orders,  so  atriot,  that  no  one 
was  allowed  to  see  the  prince  but  Pdllnits,  wbo  belonged,  as  the  king 
■aid,  to  tbe  Inventory  of  the  house  of  HobeUBOlleni.  and,  tberafne, 
all  dooie  were  open  to  blm. 

Pfillnitz  Eilone  bad,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  bearing  the  com- 
plaints, and  reproaches,  and  bitter  accusations  of  the  prises  against 
his  brother.     Follnitx  always  had  on  attentive  ear  for  these  com- 
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^Alnta ;  Uid  after  IlitMiing  to  the  prinoe  with  every  sppMntuw  of 
rMtl  fMling  tuid  wana  sympathy,  he  would  hasten  to  the  kiog,  aiid 
with  drooping  eyellda  and  rejoicing  heart  repeat  the  bitter  and 
hateful  worda  of  tha  unBnapiciooe  prinoe — words  that  were  well 
oalcolated  to  inoreaae  the  king's  diepleaaure.  "Hie  princs  itlU  de- 
dared  that  ha  would  not  marry,  and  the  king  inaiated  that  ha  miut 
mlHnit  to  hla  will  and  oommanda. 

Tlina  tba  aight  days  had  paaaed,  and  PdUnitz  came  to-day  with 
Sie  joyful  newB  that  his  turest  was  at  on  end,  and  he  was  now  free, 

**niat  meaoB,"  Bald  the  prince,  bitterly,  "that  I  am  free  to  wan- 
der throng  the  atupid  atreeta  of  Potsdam :  appear  at  his  table ;  that 
my  ckilbeB  nu^*  be  soiled  by  his  imbearable  four- legged  friends,  and 
-  my  aara  deafened  by  the  dull,  pedantic  conversation  of  his  no  lew 
imbeBTBbletwo-le^ad  friends." 

"Tomr  highness  can  save  yourself  from  all  theso  small  naaoy- 
aaeea, "  said  PAllnlte ;  **  you  have  only  to  marry. " 

"Harry,  bah  1  That  means  to  give  my  pogr  sister-in-law,  EUiza- 
betb  Christine,  a  oompanion,  that  they  may  sing  their  sorrows  to 
eaoh  oQier.  No,  T  have  not  the  brRTery  of  my  kingly  brother,  to 
make  a  feeling,  human  being  unhappy  in  order  to  satisfy  state  poU- 
tloe.  No,  I  possess  not  the  egotism  to  purchase  my  freedom  with 
the  Ufe-kaig  misery  of  another. " 

"But,  mtmDieal  my  prince,"  said  PdUnitz,  in  his  cynical  way, 
'jen  look  at  it  in  too  virtuous  a  manner.  All  women  are  not  as. 
good  and  pure  as  poor  Elizabeth  Christine,  and  kiiow  how  to  com- 
pensate tbemselvee  in  other  quarters  for  the  indiftetenoe  of  their 
hosbaiids.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  a  oommon  marriage,  but  of 
Ste  betrothal  of  a  prince.  You  do  not  marry  your  heart,  but  your 
hand.  Truly  such  a  marriage -ceremony  is  a  protecting  talisman, 
that  may  be  held  up  to  other  women  as  an  iron  shield  npoii  which 
sU  their  egotlstioal  wishes,  all  their  extravsgant  demands  must  re- 
bound. Horeorer,  a  married  man  is  entirely  sans  oongtqiietKe  for 
an  munanied  women,  and  if  they  should  love  such  a  one,  the  haifw 
mortal  may  be  convinced  that  his  love  is  really  a  caprice  of  tlie 
heart,  and  not  a  seUsh  calculation  or  desire  to  marry." 

The  prinoe  regarded  the  smiling  courtier  eanieetly,  almost 
angrily.  "Do  you  know,"  hesaid,  "that  what  you  aay  appears  to 
me  very  immoral  I" 

"Immoral?"  asked  Pdllnitz,  astonished;  "what  is  that?  Your 
princely  highness  knows  that  I  looeived  my  eduoation  at  the  French 
ooort,  ander  the  t»otection  of  die  Regent  of  Orleans  and  the  Princess 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  there  I  never  heard  this  word  imvwrai.  Per- 
haps your  highneM  will  have  the  kindness  to  explain  it  to  me." 

"ThatwoiAdbepsaohiiig  to  deaf  aara,"  said  the  prince,  shrug- 
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ging  his  shcmld^n.  "  We  will  not  quarrel  about  the  meaning  d  a 
word.  I  only  wish  to  make  you  understand  ttiat  I  would  not  many 
at  my  brother's  bonjdainr.  I  wiU  not  craitinue  thia  race  of  miaer- 
able  i^inces,  that  are  entirely  uaeleea,  and  oonsequently  a  burden  to 
the  crtate.  Oh  I  if  Heaven  would  only  give  me  the  opportonity  to 
distinguish  myself  before  this  people,  and  give  to  this  name  that  is 
so  small,  ao  unworthy,  a  splendor,  a  color,  a  signification  I" 

"  Your  higtmees  fs  ambitons, "  said  PAllnitz,  as  the  |ffince,  now 
silent,  paced  his  room  with  deep  emotitai. 

"  Yes,  I'am  ambitiovis — I  thirst  for  action,  renown,  and  activity. 
I  despiee  this  monobmous,  colorless  existence,  without  end  or  aim. 
My  God  1  how  happy  I  should  be,  if,  instead  of  a  prince,  I  oould  be 
a  simple  private  man,  proprietor  of  a  email  l^ided  estate,  with  a. 
few  hundred  subjects,  thai  I  should  endeavor  to  make  happy  I  But 
I  am  nothing  bnt  a  king's  brother,  have  nothing  but  my  empty  tiUe 
and  the  star  upon  my  coat.  Hy  income  is  so  small,  ao  pitiful,  that 
it  would  Bcarcely  suffice  to  pay  the  few  eervanta  I  have,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  Iliey  were  not  paid  by  the  king  as  his  spies. " 

"But  all  this  will  cease  as  soon  as  you  speak  the  decisive  word ; , 
as  soon  as  yon  declare  yourself  prepared  to  marry." 

"And  yon  dare  to  tell  me  this?"  cried  the  prince,  with  Hashing 
eyes--"  you,  that  know  I  love  a  lady  who  is  unfortunately  no  prin- 
oees ;  or  do  yon  believe  that  a  miaetable  prince  has  not  the  heart  of 
a  man — that  he  does  not  possess  the  ardent  desire,  the  painful  long- 
ing for  the  woman  he  loves?" 

"  Oh,  women  do  not  deserve  that  we  should  love  them  ao  ardently ; 
they  ore  all  fickle  and  incoDstsnt,  believe  me,  my  prince." 

The  prince  cast  a  quick,  queationing  glance  at  the  smiling  ooun- 
tenanoe  of  the  courtier. 

"  Why  do  you  say  t&is  to  me?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"Because  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth,  your  highness ;  because  I 
believe  no  woman  has  the  power  to  preserve  her  love  when  obetaoles 
are  placed  in  the  way,  or  that  she  can  be  faithful  t<x  the  short  space 
ol  eight  days,  if  her  lover  ia  absent." 

The  prince  was  startled,  and  looked  terrified  at  Pdllnitz. 

"  Eight  days, "  he  murmured ;  "  it  is  eight  days— no,  it  is  twelve 
since  I  saw  Louiae. " 

"Ah,  twelve  days! — and  your  highness  has  the  really  heroic  be- 
lief that  she  still  loves  youT 

The  prince  sighed,  and  his  brow  clouded,  but  only  for  a  few  mo- 
menta, and  his  countenance  was  again  bright  and  his  eyea  sparkled. 

"Yes,  I  have  this  belief ;  and  why  ahould  I  not  have  it,  as  my 
own  heart  had  stood  Hie  trial?  I  have  not  seen  her  for  twelve  days, 
have  not  heard  of  her,  and  still  my  love  is  as  great  and  as  ardent  as 
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tmr.  TcB,  I  believe  that  at  the  ttiought  of  her  mj  heart  beat*  mora 
qnioklr,  more  laoginglj  than  if  I  had  her  in  mj  arms. " 

"The  reason  of  tiuB,"  saidPfiUnitz,  almost  aympatheticallj,  "ia 
that  it  ia  yam  flzst  love." 

ftince  Henry  looked  at  him  angrily 

"Tou  are  wrong  and  moet  unjust  to  this  beautiful  woman,  who 
nmained  good  and  pore  in  the  midBt  of  the  cormpting  and  terriMe 
ciicumstancee  in  which  destiny  placed  her.  She  preserved  a  chaste 
hearty  an  unspotted  sonl.  Het  miafcartunes  only  refined  ber,  and 
therefore  I  lore  her,  and  believe  that  Ood  has  placed  me  in  her  way 
fliat,  after  all  ber  sn&eringB,  I  might  make  ber  happy.  Ob,  pre- 
cit^  because  of  her  sottowb,  the  sbameful  alandem  with  which  she 
IB  punned,  and  all  for  which  she  is  reproaohed,  I  love  her, " 

"Well,  my  prince,"  ei^ed  Pffllnitz.  with  a  tragical  expressitm, 
'I  never  saw  a  bolder  hero  and  a  more  pious  Cbristian  than  your 
highness:" 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  that,  PfiUnitz?" 

"Ibat  an  enormous  amount  of  bravery  is  necessary,  prince,  to 
balieve  Hadame  von  Kleiet  chaste  and  innocent,  and  that  only  a 
pious  (Suristian  can  count  bimeetf  so  entirely  among  those  of  whom 
Chrifitaays,  'Bleesed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved. '  Uay  a  good  fairy  long  preeerve  you  yonr  bravery  and  yonr 
Christianity  1  But  surely  your  higbnees  must  have  important  and 
convincmg  proofs  to  believe  in  the  innocence  and  faithfulness  of 
this  woman.  I  confess  that  any  other  man  would  have  been  dis- 
oonraged  in  bis  godUke  belief  by  facts.  It  ia  a  fact  that  for  twelve 
days  Hadame  v(hi  Kleist  has  sent  you  no  message  through  me :  it  is 
a  fact  that  she  was  not  at  the  masked  ball ;  that  as  often  aa  I  have 
been  to  her  in  tbeee  last  days,  to  deliver  letters  for  your  highness, 
and  to  obtain  hers  in  return,  she  has  never  received  me,  always 
eicnaed  herself;  and,  therefore,  I  couldnot  receive  her  letters,  nor 
deliver  those  of  your  highness." 

"And  wer«  you  not  in  Berlin  early  tbia  morning!  Did  you  not 
go  to  her  as  I  ordered  you,  aad  tell  ber  she  might  expect  me  this 
evening  t" 

"I  went  to  her  bouse,  but  in  vain;  fihe  was  with  the  queen- 
mother,  and  I  was  told  that  she  would  not  return  until  late  in  the 
evening,  I  therefore  could  not  deliver  the  meeeage,  your  highness. " 

The  prince  stamped  bis  foot  impatiently,  and  walked  hastily 
to  and  fro ;  hia  brow  was  clouded,  hia  lips  trembled  with  inward 
miotimi.  The  sharp  eye  of  the  baron  followed  with  an  attentive, 
pitiless  fiance  every  movement  of  hia  face,  not«d  every  aigh  that 
cune  from  his  anxious  heart,  that  he  might  judge  whether  the  seeds 
It  that  he  hadsown  in  the  breast  of  the  prinoe  would  grow- 
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But  PriocM  Heiuy  wu  still  joung,  bnve,  and  hopefiil ;  it  wm 
bis  fiiat  love  they  wished  to  poiaon,  but  hla  ;rcning,  healthy  natnra 
withstood  the  Tsnom,  and  Tanquished  its  evil  effeota.  His  coimte- 
nanca  reaumed  its  quiet,  eameet  expression,  and  the  olond  diBap> 
peared  from  hie  brow 

"Do  you  kaow,"  ha  laid,  ataading  before  Pdllniti,  and  looking 
•milingly  into  bis  cutralng  fooa—"  do  yon  know  that  yon  do  not 
deaoend,  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  Adam  and  £ive,  bttt  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  celebrated  aerpentf  And  truly  you  do  honor  to 
yonr  ancestor  1  No  paradise  la  holy  to  you,  and  to  do  evil  givaa  yoa 
pleOBuie.  But  you  shall  not  distorb  my  paradiae ;  and  aa  mnoh  of 
the  old  Adam  as  is  still  in  me.  I  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  eat  al 
the  bitter  fruit  that  yoa  offer  me.  No,  you  shall  not  mooeed  In 
making  me  jealous  and  distruatfnl ;  you  shall  not  deatxoy  my  faith : 
and  BM  you,  thoaa  that  believe  are  still  in  paradise,  notwitliatandiDg 
your  ancestor,  the  serpent. " 

"My  prince,"  said  Pdllnitz,  shragging  hla ahonlderB,  "your  high- 
ness looks  uptm  me  as  a  kind  ot  Uesaiah— at  least  it  pteMee  you  to 
give  me  a  motlier  and  no  father.  But  oh,  my  prixioe  I  if  yon  &ic 
right  about  my  descent,  phlloeophera  are  certainly  wrong,  for  they 
maintain  that  the  serpent  of  paradise  left  gold  as  a  fearful  inberl- 
tance  to  mankind.  I  shall  accuse  my  great-giandmotiier  tbe  aarpent 
of  disinheriting  me  and  condemning  me  to  live  upon  tbe  genoKwity 
of  my  friends  and  patrons. " 

He  looked  at  the  princa,  with  a  sly,  covetous  glance,  but  he  had 
not  understood  him ;  engaged  in  deep  thought,  h«  had  stepped  to 
the  window,  and  was  gaaing  up  at  the  heavens,  where  the  cloodi 
were  chasing  each  other. 

"She  will  be  tbe  entire  day  with  my  mother,  and  I  ahall  not  MS 
her,"  he  mm-mtired.  Then,  turning  hastily  to  Pfillnita,  he  aaknd. 
"How  is  tbe  queen -motiierf    Did  I  not  bear  t^t  she  was  aufler- 

ingr 

"  Certainly,  your  highness,  a  severe  attack  of  gout  oonflnea  her  to 
ber  chair,  and  holds  her  prisoner. " 

"Poormotherl  it  is  long  since  I  saw  you." 

"It  is  true,  the  que«i  complained  of  it  the  last  time  I  spcAe  witli 
her, "  said  P^Slnitz,  with  a  perfectly  serious  face,  but  with  inward 
rejoicing. 

Another  pause  ensued.  The  prince  appeared  to  reflect,  and  to 
struggle  with  his  own  thoughts  and  wiabee.  PfiUnila  stood  bahind 
him,  and  noted  every  motion,  every  si^  that  he  uttered,  with  his 
malicious  Bmlles. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  prince,  with  still  averted  face,  po-hapa  to 
[vevffiit  PdUnita  tram  seeing  his  bluabea— "J  believe  it  would  ba 
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proper  for  me  to  incinire  to-daf  petKoaJly  UUu  my  motfaer'i  haoltb ; 
it  is  not  only  my  duty  to  do  bo.  but  the  desire  of  toy  heart." 

"Her  majesty  will  be  plsMed  tc  see  her  beloved  son  again,  aod 
Biia  pleaeure  wUl  hasten  her  recovery. " 

The  prinoe  turned  hastily  and  glanced  sharply  at  POUniti,  as  U 
he  widied  to  read  his  Inmoet  tboughta.  Bnt  the  ooimtananoe  of  the 
oonrtier  was  eameat  and  re8i)ectful. 

"Ifthat  la  your  opinion, "  eaid  the  prince,  with  a  happy  amile, 
"my  duty  aa  a  son  demands  that  I  ehould  hasten  to  ttie  queen,  and  I 
will  go  immediately  to  Berlin.  But  as  I  am  going  to  my  mother, 
and  solely  on  her  account,  t  triil  do  it  in  the  proper  form.  Have, 
therefore,  the  kindnete  to  obtain  my  leave  of  the  king— bring  me 
my  brother's  answer  immediately,  I  only  await  it  to  depart." 

'And  I  hASten  to  bring  it  to  yonr  hlghneea,"  said  tVlUnltx,  wjtb- 
diaiHi^. 

Prince  Henry  looked  titonghtfully  after  him. 

'lehall  see  her,"  he  mnrmnredi  "I  shall  epMk  villi  henr,  and 
■halt  leAtn  why  she  withdrew  hereelf  m  long  from  me.  Oh,  I  know 
Ae  will  be  able  to  justify  hetB^,  and  tbeaeilaadetBandevlIreporti 
will  flee  before  her  glance  aa  clouds  before  the  rayg  of  the  BUQ. " 

In  llie  mean  while,  I%llnltz  hastened  to  Sam  Soaoi,  where  he 
*M  Immediately  received  by  the  king. 

'Yaat  majesty,"  he  said,  joyfully,  "the  young  lion  has  fOUen 
Into  the  net  that  we  set  for  him." 

"He  goes  then  to  Berlin,  to  the  queen-mother f  oaked  the  king, 
qoiekly. 

"He  begs  your  majesty's  permission  to  take  this  little  trip. " 

"He  re^y  charged  you  with  this  o(nnmiulonT" 

"Tee,  sire :  It  appears  that  his  obstinacy  is  b^innlng  to  relent, 
and  that  he  thinks  of  submitting. " 

The  king  was  silent,  and  walked  thoughtfully  to  and  fro,  wiHi 
olonded  brow,  ttien  remained  standing  before  POllnitz,  and  looked 
sharply  and  pierciii^ly  at  him. 

"  Ton  r^oioe, "  he  said,  ciddly,  "  bnt  yop  only  think  of  your  own 
tdvantage.  Yon  are  indifferent  to  the  sorrow  we  are  p^paring  for 
liiybrottier.  Tea  only  think  that  your  debts  will  be  paid.  Yes,  I 
will  pay  them,  bnt  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  have  betrayed  my 
bnther's  oonfldenoe." 

"I  only  acted  according  to  your  majetrty's  commands, "  saidfOll- 
aiti,  ocmfounded. 

"Certainly,  but  if  you  had  resisted  my  oommands,  I  would  have 
Meemed  and  prised  yon  the  more.  Now,  I  shall  pay  your  debts, 
but  I  shall  despise  you.     No  one  has  resaons  for  thanking  you. " 

"Nsa,  I  desire  no  othwr  thanks.    Had  I  bean  paid  with  moaey 
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tax  1117  services,  instead  of  fine  speeches,  I  would  have  been  as  rioh 
asCraeflUB." 

"And  a  beggar  in  Ttrtne,"  said  the  king,  smiling.  "Bat  go,  I 
was  wrong  to  reproadi  jon.  I  eliall  now  go  to  Berlin,  and  wbot 
my  brottier  arrivee  he  shall  find  me  Hiere.  do  now,  mj  grand 
chamberlain,  and  take  the  prinoe  my  pmnission  for  a  three  days* 
absence." 


CHAPTER    12. 


A  Fsw  hoars  later  the  equipage  of  Prince  Henrj-  arrived  In  the 
oourt-yard  of  Monbijou,  and  the  prince  demanded  of  his  mother,  llie 
widowed  queen,  permiasion  to  pay  her  his  respects. 

Sophia  Dorothea  was  suffering  greatly.  The  gout,  that  slow  but 
fatal  disease,  which  doee  not  kill  at  once,  but  limb  by  limb,  had 
already  paralyzed  the  feet  of  the  poor  queen,  and  confined  her  to  her 
chair.  To-day  her  suflerings  were  greater  tban  usnal,  and  she  was 
not  able  to  leave  her  bed.  Therefore,  she  could  not  receive  the 
prince  as  a  queen,  but  only  as  a  mother,  witlkout  ceremony  or  eti- 
quette. That  the  meeting  might  be  entirely  without  oonstraint,  the 
maide  of  ht»ic7  left  the  queen's  room,  and  as  the  prince  entered,  be 
saw  the  ladies  disappearing  by  another  door ;  the  last  one  bad  just 
made  her  farewell  bow,  and  was  kissing  reQ»ectfuUy  the  queea'a 

This  was  Louise  von  Eleist,  for  whose  sake  the  prince  had  come, 
and  for  whom  his  heart  thndabed  painfully.  He  could  have  cried 
aloud  for  joy  as  he  saw  her  in  her  bewildering  loveliness,  her  luxu- 
riant beauty.  He  longed  to  seize  her  hands  and  cover  them  witJt 
kisses — to  tell  her  how  ntuch  he  had  suffered,  how  niuch  he  was  still 
suffering  for  her  sake.  • 

But  Louise  appeared  not  to  have  seen  him,  not  to  have  noticed  ' 
his  entrance.  She  had  only  eyes  and  ears  for  the  queen,  who  wan 
just  diamiBsing  her  with  winning  words,  telling  her  to  remain  in 
the  castle  and  return  when  she  desired  to  see  her. 

"I  shall  remain  and  await  your  majesty's  commands,"  said 
Louise,  withdrawing  hastily. 

The  queen  now  greeted  the  prinoe  as  if  she  had  just  observed 
him,  and  invited  him  to  be  seated  on  the/oufeuif  near  her  oouch. 

The  prince  obeyed,  but  he  was  abarait-minded  and  reetlees,  and 
the  more  the  queen  endeavored  to  engage  him  lq  harmless  and  un- 
I,  the  more  monosyllabic  and  preoooopied 
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he  bMame.  The  poor  prince  remembered  only  that  hb  beloved  waa 
K  near,  tiiat  odIj  a  dora  eepamted  them,  and  in^rented  him  tuaa 
guiug  on  her  beauty. 

Yes,  Louise  was  reall;f  in  the  next  room,  in  the  oabinet  of  the 
qneen,  Horrowful  and  exhausted ;  she  had  fallen  upon  the  little  sofa 
iKtu  the  door,  the  smile  had  left  her  lips,  and  her  brilliant,  bewitch- 
ing eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Louise  wept ;  she  wept  for  her  laet 
ymthful  dream,  her  last  hope  of  happiness  and  virtue,  for  her  sad, 
Bhadowed  future  and  wounded  pride  ;  for  to-day  she  had  to  resign 
fOTBver  the  proud  hopes,  the  brilliaot  future  for  which  she  had 
ttriven  with  so  much  energy. 

But  it  was  vain  to  struggle  against  this  hard  necessity.  The 
king  had  given  her  his  orders  and  was  there  to  see  them  carried  out 
He  Bat  behind  that  j>orji^  that  led  into  the  grand  saloon ;  he  had 
just  left  Louise,  and,  before  going,  had  said  to  her,  in  a  stem,  com- 

manning  tone : 

""You  will  fulfil  my  commands  accurately.  You  know  Uiat  Frits 
Wmdel  still  lives,  and  that  I  shall  be  inexorable  it  you  do  not  act  as 
you  have  promised. " 

Louise  submitted  reepectfully  to  the  king's  oommands;  she  ac- 
cepted her  fate,  but  she  wept  bitterly,  and  when  she  felt  that  the 
king's  eye«  were  no  longer  upon  her,  her  tears  fiowed  anceasingiy. 

Perhape  Frederick  still  saw  her,  or  euspect«d  her  weakness,  for 
^porUire  opened  slightly,  and  his  noble,  but  stem  countenance 
appeared. 

"  Madame, "  he  said,  "  if  the  prince  sees  you  with  tearful  eyea,  he 
will  not  believe  in  your  happineea. " 

Louise  smiled  painfully.  "Ah  1  sire,  he  will  believe  I  am  weep- 
ing, for  joy.     I  have  often  heard  of  joyful  tears. " 

The  fctog  did  not  reply ;  he  felt  for  her  agony,  and  ciceed  the 
portHre.  ' 

"I  will  cry  no  more,"  she  said;  "I  have  accepted  my  destiny, 
and  will  fulfil  it  bravely  for  the  sake  of  my  dau^ter.  It  concerns 
Camilla's  happiness  more  than  my  own.  I  will  deserve  the  respect 
of  my  unfortunate  child." 

In  saying  this,  a.  smile  like  a  sunbeam  illuminated  her  counte- 
nance. But  now  she  started  up,  and  laid  her  hand  in  terror  upon 
her  heart.  She  heard  steps  approaching.  The  door  moved,  and  in 
a  moment  the  king  appeared  and  motioned  to  her. 

"Courage,  courage!'*  naurmured  Louise,  and  with  instinctive 
fearebe  flew  away  from  the  door  and  placed  herself  in  the  niche  of 
the  last  wtodow. 

To  reach  her,  the  prince  must  cross  the  saloon ;  that  would  give 
ie  to  reoovei.    The  door  opened  and  Prince  Ham; 
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•ntered ;  hie  i^mum  flew  qaiokly  over  the  salocm,  and  found  flte  MM 

iMBOUgbt 

Loaiee  could  have  shrieked  with  agony  when  she  saw  the  taodev 
amlle  with  whioh  he  greeted  her.  Nevw  had  he  appeared  eo  lumd- 
■ome,  BO  noble  as  at  this  moment,  when  Bhe  moat  reaign  him  tcx- 

Bnt  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  tills,  no  time  for  oomplainta  Ot 
regrets.  He  was  there,  he  stood  before  bar,  cAered  both  bia  banda, 
and  greeted  her  with  the  tendereet  words  of  love. 

Louise  bad  b  stem  part  to  play,  and  she  dared  not  listen  to  bn 
heart's  pleadings. 

"Ah,  my  prlnoe,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh  tliat  sounded  to  beraelt 
like  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul—"  ab,  my  prinoe,  lake  care  I  we  wonuu 
are  very  oredolous,  and  I  might  take  yoor  jesting  words  for  truth.  * 

"  I  advise  yon  to  do  so, "  said  the  prince,  happy  and  unoonoemed, 
"  Yea,  Louise,  I  advise  you  to  do  so,  for  you  know  well  mat  my  jes^ 
Ing  words  have  an  earnest  meaning.  And  now  that  we  are  alone, 
we  will  dispense  with  oernnony.  Yoo  must  justify  yourself  before 
a  lover — aloverwhoisunforttmately  very  jealous.  Yes,  yea,  Louise, 
that  is  my  weaknem ;  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  am  jealous— jealous  of  all 
tboBe  who  keep  you  from  me,  who  prevent  my  receiving  yonr  lett«n.  * 

"My  letters  1"  said  Louisa,  astonished;  "why  ehonld  I  have 
written  letters  to  your  highness;  Z  do  not  believe  It  is  the  custom 
for  ladles  to  write  to  gentlemen  voluntarily.  It  has  been  two 
weeks  since  I  received  a  letter  from  your  highnees." 

"Because  It  was  impossible  for  my  messenger  to  deliver  them, 
Louise;  you  were  bo  unapproachable,  at  least  for  me.  But  yon 
most  have  known  that  my  thoughts  were  always  with  yon,  that  my 
heart  pined  for  news  and  comfort  from  you. " 

"  Nan,  vralmeitt,  1  did  not  know  it, "  said  Louise,  laughingly. 

"You  did  not  know  it*"  asked  Henry,  wondwingly.  "Weil, 
What  did  yon  suppose  t" 

"  I  thought, "  she  said,  carelessly-"  I  thought  that  Prince  Henry 
had  overoome  or  forgotten  his  little  folly  of  the  carnival. " 

"And  then!" 

"Then  I  detmmlned  to  follow  bis  example.  Then  I  preaohed  a 
ItMlg  sermon  to  my  foolish  eyea— they  were  misty  with  tears.  Llsteo, 
I  said  to  them :  '  You  foolish  things  you  bava  no  reason  to  weep ; 
you  should  always  look  bright  and  dazzling,  even  If  you  nevar  ae* 
Prince  Henry  again.  Really,  the  absence  of  the  prince  basbeeoi 
most  fortunate  for  you.  You  might  have  whispered  all  kinds  of 
foolish  things  to  my  weak  heext.  The  prince  is  young,  baodscww, 
and  amiable,  and  it  amuses  him  to  win  the  lore  of  fair  ladies.  Had 
yon  sscnhlm  more  freqn«mtly,  It  Is  possible  he  mi^thavesnooecdtd 
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with  poor  LouIhs  tad  the  little  flirtation  we  <Miiiad  oa  togfltber 
would  have  reaultcd  in  eanuet  love  on  ray  port.  Thst  would  have 
been  a  great  misfortune.  Laugli  and  look  jojoos,  beautiful  eyes, 
you  have  saved  me  from  an  untaquit«d  love.  You  Bbould  not  weep, 
but  rtgoice.  Look  around  and  find  anotJier  miilor,  wbo  would,  pet- 
hape,  love  me  bo  fondly  that  he  could  not  forget  me  in  a  tew  days ; 
whose  love  I  might  return  with  ardor. '  This,  my  prinoe,  h  the 
Mimoo  I  preached  to  my  eyes  when  thaj  grew  dim  with  tears, " 

"And  was  your  sermon  eSective?"  said  the  prinoe,  with  pala, 
tremblini^  Upe.  **  Did  your  eyes,  those  obedient  slaves,  look  aronod 
snd  Sod  another  lover?" 

"Ah  1  your  highness,  how  can  you  doubt  it?  My  eyes  are  indeed 
my  alavea,  and  must  obey.  Yes,  they  looked  and  found  the  happl- 
aeu  tbay  sought. " 

"What  happiness,"  asked  Henry,  apparently  quite  tranquil,  but 
he  pressed  his  band  nervously  on  the  ohair  that  stood  by  him—"  what 
h^^QssB  did  your  eyes  find !" 

Louise  looked  at  him  and  sighed  deeply.  "  The  happiness, "  she 
said,  and  against  her  will  her  voice  trembled  and  faltered — "the 
h^tpinesa  Uiat  a  trae,  earnest  love  alone  can  give — whioh  I  have 
teoeived  joyously  into  my  heart  as  a  gift  from  Qod. " 

Hie  |iriscB  laughed  aloud,  but  his  face  had  a  wild,  despairing  ex- 
[aession,  and  his  hands  clasped  the  chair  mwe  firmly. 

"I  do  not  understand  your  holy,  pious  words.  What  do  Uiey 
mean?    What  do  you  wish  to  sayf" 

"They  mean  that  I  now  love  ao  truly  and  so  earnestly  that  I  have 
promieed  to  become  the  wife  of  the  man  I  love, "  said  Louise,  with 
totcei  gayetT- 

The  prince  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  raised  hia  hands  as  if  to  coiBe 
fiM  one  who  had  wounded  him  so  painfully. 

"If  this  is  true, "he  said,  in  a  deep,  hollow  voioa— "if  this  Is 
tone,  I  despise,  I  hate  you,  and  they  are  right  who  call  you  a  heart- 
less coquette." 

"  Ah,  my  prince,  you  insult  me, "  oried  Ijouise, 

"E  iusnlt  your  he  said,  with  a  wild  laugh;  "verily,  I  believe 
this  woman  has  the  effrontery  to  reproach  me — I  who  believed  in 
and  defended  her  against  every  accusation — I  that  had  the  courage 
to  love  and  trust,  when  all  others  distrusted  and  despised  her.  Yes, 
madauK.  I  loved  you ;  I  eaw  in  you  a  goddess,  where  others  aaw 
c»ly  a  coquette.  I  adoied  you  as  an  innooent  sacrifice  to  envy  and 
malice ;  I  saw  a  martyr's  orown  upon  your  brow,  and  wished  to 
cbaage  ft  for  the  myrtle-orown  of  marriage.  And  my  love  and 
hofKB  we  dust  and  ashes )  it  19  enough  to  drive  me  mad— enough  to 
stifle  me  with  rage  and  shame." 
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Carried  away  by  passion,  tiie  prince  mn  wildlj  Hitou^  Um  sa- 
loon, gasping  for  air,  struggling  for  composure,  and  now  and  tbea 
atterii^  words  of  imprecation  and  despair. 

Louiaea  waited,  in  silence  and  resignation,  the  end  of  this  stormy 
criais.  She  queeticaied  her  heart  if  this  bitter  hour  was  not  sufScient 
abmementforall  her  faults  andfolliee;  ittheagonyahenowBoflered 
did  not  wipe  out  and  extirpate  the  past. 

The  prince  still  paced  the  room  violentiy.  Suddenly,  as  if  a  new 
■  thought  had  seized  him,  he  remained  standing  in  tixe  middle  of  the 
saloon,  and  looked  at  Louise  with  a  strangely  altered  countenanoe. 
She  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  part  she  was  condemned  to  play, 
and  leaned,  pale  and  sad,  against  the  window. 

Perhaps  he  heard  her  sorrowful  sighs — perhaps  he  saw  her  team 
as  they  rolled  one  by  one  from  her  eyes,  and  fell  like  pearls  upon  ber 
small  white  hands. 

Anger  disappeared  from  his  face,  his  brow  cleared,  and  as  he 
^)proached  Louise  his  eyes  sparkled  with  another  and  milder  fire. 

"  Louise, "  he  said,  softly,  and  his  voice,  which  had  before  raged 
like  a  stormy  wind,  was  now  mild  and  tender — "Louise,  I  have 
divined  your  purpose — I  know  all  now.  At  first,  I  did  not  under- 
stand your  words ;  in  my  foUy  and  jealousy  I  misctmceived  your 
meaning ;  you  only  wished  to  try  me,  to  see  if  my  lore  was  armed 
and  strtmg,  if  it  was  as  bold  and  faithful  as  I  have  sworn  it  to  be. 
Well,  I  stood  the  test  badly,  was  weak  and  faint-hearted ;  bat  for- 
give me— forgive  me,  Louise,  and  strengthen  my  heart  by  oonfl- 
deuce  and  faith  in  me." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  witiidrew  it. 

"Must  I  repeat  to  your  highness  what  I  have  said  beforsT  I  do 
not  understand  you.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  prince,  "you  are  again  my  naughty,  sportire 
Louise,  Well,  then,  I  will  explain.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  uo^r 
love  so  truly,  that  you  have  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  the  man 
you  lovet" 

"  Yes,  I  Bsid  that,  your  highness. " 

"  And  I, "  said  the  prince,  seizing  both  her  hands  and  garing  at 
her  ardently— "I  was  so  short-sighted,  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  tm- 
derstand  you.  The  many  sorrows  and  vexations  I  suffer  away  from 
you  have  dimmed  my  eyes  and  prevnited  me  from  seeing  what  is 
written  with  golden  letters  upon  your  smiling  lips  and  beaming 
eyes.  Ah,  Louise,  I  thank  you  for  your  precious  words ;  at  last  you 
are  captured,  at  last  you  have  resolved  to  become  the  wife  of  him 
who  adoree  you.  I  thank  you,  Louise,  I  thank  yon,  and  I  swear 
that  no  earthly  pomp  or  power  could  make  me  as  proud  and  haj^ 
as  this  assurance  of  your  love,"  iOO<^k' 
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Loolse  gased  into  hia  beantifiil,  amiling  face  with  tetitx. 

"Ah,  m]'  iffince,  1117  words  have  not  the  meaning  70U  imagine. 
I  qioke  the  simple  truth.    My  heart  has  made  ita  choice — since  yee-  ' 
terday,  I  am  the  betrothed  wife  of  Captain  du  TroufSe. " 

"Tliat  is  not  true,"  cried  the  prince,  casting  her  hands  violeiitly 
from  him.  "You  are  very  cruel  to-day ;  you  torture  me  with  your 
fearful  jests. " 

"No,  your  highneea,  I  speak  the  truth.  I  am  the  betrothed  of 
Captain  du  TroufBe." 

"  Since  yesterday  you  are  the  betrothed  of  Captain  da  Trouffle  I" 
repeated  the  prince,  starii^  at  her  wildly.  "  And  you  say  you  love 
him,  Louise  f 

"Yea,  your  highness,  I  love  him,"  said  Louise,  with  a  faint 
anile. 

"  It  Is  impossible, "  cried  the  prince ;  "  it  is  not  true. " 

"And  why  should  I  deceive  your  highness?" 

"WhyT— ah,  I  understand  all  Oh,  Tjouiae,  my  poor  darling, 
how  short-sighted  I  have  been  i  Why  did  I  not  immediately  suspect 
my  brother! — he  has  spies  to  watoh  all  my  movements ;  they  have 
■t  last  discovered  my  love  for  you. .  PJJllnitz,  who  would  do  any 
thing  for  gold,  has  betrayed  us  to  the  king,  who  condemns  me  to 
marry  according  to  my  rank,  and,  to  carry  out  his  purpose  surety, 
be  now  forces  you  to  marry.  Oh,  Louise,  say  that  this  is  so ;  ac- 
knowledge that  the  power  of  the  king,  and  not  yonr  own  heart, 
forced  you  to  this  engagement.  It  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be  that 
you  have  forgotten  the  vows  that  we  exchanged  scarcely  two  weeks 
ago.  It  cannot  be  that  yon  look  upon  the  heart  that  loved  you  so 
deeply,  bo  purely,  as  an  idle  plaything,  to  be  thrown  away  bo  lightJy  I 
No,  no,  Liouise,  I  hare  seen  often  in  yonr  beaming  eyes,  your  elo- 
quent smiles,  I  have  felt  in  your  soft  and  tender  tones,  that  you 
loved  me  fondly ;  and  now  in  your  pale,  sad  face  I  see  that  you  love 
me  still,  and  that  it  is  the  king  who  wishra  to  separate  us.  Uy 
poor,  lovely  child,  you  have  been  intimidated ;  you  think  that  my 
l»x)ther.  who  reigns  supreme  over  millions^  will  yield  to  no  obstacle, 
that  it  is  vain  to  resist  him.  But  you  are  mistaken,  Louise ;  you 
have  forgotten  that  I  am  Frederick's  brother,  that  the  proud,  uu' 
oonquenible  blood  of  the  HohenzoUems  flows  also  in  my  veins.  Let 
my  brother  try  to  force  me  to  his  purpoee ;  I  shall  be  no  weak  tool 
in  his  hands.  You  had  not  firm  confidence  in  yonr  lover,  Louise ; 
you  did  not  know  that  I  would  resign  cheerfully  rank  and  all  family 
ties  for  your  sake ;  you  did  not  know  that  I  had  sworn  to  marry  on^ 
the  woman  I  love.  This  I  must  do  to  satisfy  my  heart  and  my 
honor,  and  also  to  show  the  king  that  Prince  Henry  is  a  free  man. 
Now  tell  me,   Louise,  if  .1  have  not  divined  all.     Is  not  this  the 
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king's  cxuel  workt  Ab,  you  do  not  answer,  jon  ara  flilent  I  un- 
dentend— tfae  king  boa  made  you  iwe&r  not  to  betray  him.  Now 
.  look  at  me,  Louiee ;  make  me  a  sign  with  your  hand,  tell  me  with 
your  ejee,  and  I  will  comprehend  yon — I  will  take  you  in  my  ann> 
and  cany  yon  to  the  altar.  My  Qod  1  Louise  do  you  not  see  that  I 
am  waiting  for  this  sign  I — that  you  are  torturing  me?" 

Louise  raised  her  bead,  ber  heart  was  melting  within  her ;  abe 
forgot  ber  terror,  and  was  ready  to  resist  Ood,  the  king,  and  the 
whole  world,  to  grasp  the  noble  and  imselfisb  love  that  tbe  prince 
offered  ber.  But  ber  ^ance  (ell  InToInntarily  upon  tbe  curtain,  be- 
lund  which  the  king  stood,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  saw  tbe 
angry,  burning  eyes  of  Frederick  threatening  to  destroy  ber.  She 
jemembered  ber  daughter.  Frits  Wendel,  and  tbe  wcnrld's  mocking 
laughter,  and  was  overcome. 

"  You  are  gtUl  eilmt, "  said  the  prince ;  "  yon  gire  me  neither 
sign  nor  glance." 

Louise  felt  as  if  an  iron  band  was  tearing  her  heart  asonder. 

"I  really  am  at  a  loss  what  more  to  say  or  do,"  she  said,  in  a 
oareleea  tone,  that  made  ber  own  heart  shudder.  "  It  pleases  your 
faigbnees  to  make  a  jest  of  what  I  say.  1  am  iooocent,  my  prince, 
of  any  double  meaning.  Five  weeks  have  passed  since  I  saw  you — 
I  believed  yon  bad  forgotten  me ;  I  did  not  reproach  you,  neither 
wae  I  in  despair.  1  soon  found  that  it  was  stupid  and  dreary  to 
have  my  heart  nnoccupied,  and  I  sought  for  and  soon  found  a  lover, 
to  whom  my  heart  became  a  willing  captive.  Therefore,  when 
Captain  TroufSe  pleaded  earnestly  for  my  hand,  I  bad  not  tbe  cour- 
age to  say  no.  This  is  my  only  crime,  your  bigbnees.  I  was  not 
crael  to  myself ;  I  received  tbe  happiness  that  was  offered.  I  have 
been  called  a  coquette,  my  prince ;  it  is  time  to  bind  myself  in  mar- 
riage bonds,  and  show  the  world  that  love  oan  make  an  honest 
woman  of  me.    Can  your  highness  blame  me  for  thisT" 

The  prince  listened  with  breathless  attention;  gradually  his 
oounteoance  changed,  tbe  color  faded  from  bis  cheeks,  tbe  light 
ftomfais  eyes;  a  smile  was  still  on  his  lips,  but  it  was  coldaod 
mocking ;  bis  eyes  bnmed  with  anger  and  contempt. 

"  No,  madame, "  lie  said,  with  calm,  proud  indifference,  "  I  do 
sot  blame  you — I  praise.  I  congratulate  you.  Captain  du  TrooSe  is 
a  meet  fortunate  man— be  will  poesess  a  most  beautiful  wife.  Wbeo 
will  this  happy  ceremony  be  performed?" 

Uadame  von  Klelat  was  unable  to  reply-  She  gazed  with  wild 
(oTor  into  his  oold,  iron  face— she  listened  with  horror  to  that  voioe, 
whose  mild,  soft  tone  had  become  suddenly  so  harsh,  so  stem. 

Tbe  prince  repeated  bis  question,  and  bis  tone  was  harder  aod 
man  impeiious. 
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"Hie  day  is  not  fized,"Baid  Louise;  "we  must  first  obtain  the 
Inng'e  consent  to  out  marriage. " 

"laball  take  care  it  does  not  fail  you,'  said  tbe  prince,  quietly. 
"I  will  strengthen  your  petition  to  the  king.  Now,  madame,  yon 
must  forgive  me  for  leaving  you.  Many  greetings  to  your  betrotlied 
—I  shall  be  introdooed  to  him  to-monow  at  the  paisde.    FftMwell, 


"SHut  prince  made  a  sligbt  bow,  and,  Tittumt  glancing  atber 
■gain,  left  the  room  slowly  and  proudly. 

Louise  gased  after  him  with  moomfal  ^es,  but  he  did  notaee 
it ;  he  did  not  see  how  abe  fell,  as  if  tooken,  to  the  floor,  as  If  strack 
bj  lightning ;  and  when  the  door  closed  on  him  ehe  held  ber  hands 
to  Heaven  pleadingly  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

The  portiire  now  opened,  and  the  king  entered ;  bis  oonnteiuuice 
was  pale,  his  eyes  tearful,  but  they  sparkled  with  auger  when  be 
saw  Louise  upon  the  floor.  For  him  she  was  but  a  heartless  coquette^ 
and  he  was  angry  with  her  because  of  the  suffering  abe  had  caused 
his  brother,  for  whom  he  felt  the  deepest  pity  and  cotupaaslon. 

But  that  was  now  past ;  the  brother  could  weep  a  bear  of  pity, 
be  king  must  be  firm  and  relentless. 

As  he  approached  her,  abe  raised  herself  from  the  ground  and 
made  a  profound  and  ceremonious  bow. 

"Tou  have  repaired  much  of  the  evil  you  have  done,  madame," 
said  the  king,  sternly.  "You  have  played  a  dishonorable  game 
with  my  brother.     You  enticed  him  to  love  you." 

"Itiiink  I  have  atoned,  sire,"  said  Louise,  faintly;  "the  prince 
no  longer  loves  but  despises  me.  Your  commands  are  fulfilled  ta 
tbe  letter,  and  I  now  b^  your  majesty '  s  permission  to  withdraw. " 

"Go,  madame;  you  have  done  your  duty  to<day,  and  I  will  eiaa 
do  mine.  I  eball  not  forget  what  I  promised  you  when  you  are 
Hadame  dn  Trouffle.  We  will  forget  all  the  faults  of  Uadame  \<M 
Heist." 

He  dismissed  her  with  a  slight  bow,  and  gazed  after  her  nntil 
ibe  bad  disappeared, 

At  this  moment,  a  heavy  fall  was  heard  In  t>he  onteohamber. 
The  door  opened  immediately,  and  the  pale,  disturbed  face  of  POll- 
nitz  appeared. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Pfillnltz?"  aeked  the  king,  hastily. 

"Oh,  sire,  poor  Prince  Henry  has  fainted." 

"Hie  king  was  startled,  and  stepped  qnickly  to  the  door,  but  he 
remained  standing  there  imtil  hia  featuree  resumed  thair  calm 
expreseimi. 

"Be  will  recover,"  he  said— "be  will  recover,  for  he  is  a  man; 
ki  my  youthful  days  I  often  fainted,  but  I  recovered. " 
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CHAPTER    X. 


PAuntTL  and  bitter  were  the  da^s  for  Heniy  liiat  followed  hia 
first  dieappointment  He  passed  them  in  rigid  seclusion,  in  bis 
lonely  chambers;  he  would  see  no  one,  no  cheerful  word  or  gay 
laughter  was  allowed  in  hia  presence.  The  servante  looked  at  hitn 
Borrowfully ;  and  when  the  prince  appeared  at  the  parade  the  day 
after  his  painful  interview  witli  Louise,  even  tbe  king  found  him  eio 
pale  and  suffering,  he  b«^ed  him  to  take  a  week's  leave  and 
strengthen  and  improve  his  health. 

The  prince  smiled  painfulljr  at  the  king's  proposition,  but  he 

'  accepted  bis  leave  of  absence,  and  withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  hie 

rooms.     His  heart  was  wounded  unto  death,  his  soul  was  agonized. 

Youth  soon  laid  its  healing  balm  upon  bis  wounds  and  closed 
them ;  anger  and  contempt  dried  bis  tears,  and  soothed  the  anguish 
of  his  heart. 

The  king  was  right  when  he  said  of  bis  brother,  "  He  is  a  man, 
and  will  recover."  He  did  recover,  and  tbeee  days  of  suffering 
made  a  man  of  him ;  his  brow,  once  bo  clear  and  youthful,  had  re- 
ceived its  first  mark  of  sorrow ;  the  lines  of  bis  face  were  harsh  and 
steni,  his  features  sharper  and  more  decided.  He  bad  experienced 
his  first  disappointment— it  had  nerved  and  strengthened  him. 

Before  bia  eight  days'  leave  of  absence  had  expired,  his  door  was 
again  open  to  bis  circle  of  friends  and  confidants. 

His  first  invited  guest  was  the  grand  chamberlain,  Banm  P^- 
nitz.    The  prince  welcomed  him  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  (ace. 

"  Do  you  know  wby  I  wished  to  see  you?"  heasked.  "Yoamust 
tell  me  the  ckronique  acandaJeuse  of  our  most  honorable  and  Tirtnous 
city.    Commence  immediately.     Wbat  is  tbe  on  dil  of  the  day!" 

"Ah,"  sighed Pdllnitz,  "life  ia  now  stupid,  duU,  and m<Miotonone. 
As  you  say,  every  one  has  become  most  honorable  and  virtuous.  No 
scandals  or  piquant  adventures  occur ;  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  are  the  only  evente.  This  is  really  a  miserable  existenoe ; 
for  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  baptized  or  to  marry,  and  aa  I  am  not  yet 
ready  (or  burial,  I  really  do  not  know  wby  I  exist. " 

"Butlhoae  that  are  married  and  baptized,  doubtlees  know  why 
they  exist, "  said  tbe  prince,  smiling.  "  Tell  me  something  of  this 
happy  class.     Whose,  for  example,  is  the  latest  marriage?" 

"The  latest  marriage?"  said  PdUnitz,  hesitating — "before  answer- 
ing, I  must  allow  myself  to  ask  after  tbe  condition  of  your  heart. 
Does  it  still  suffer!" 
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"Nok"  dried  tiie  prlnoe,  'Itdoea  tut  waOm;  It  leoelTed a  heavj 
Aowor  (rf  ocM  water,  and  was  cured  instantly." 

'I  rejoice  to  bear  it,  four  higbnees,  and  ocmgratnlate  you  on 
TOOT  reco>Tei7,  for  truly  thrae  is  no  more  poiofol  diaease  than  a 
mSering  heart. " 

"I  told  jaa  that  I  had  reooreied  folly ;  tell  mo,  therefore,  your 
Dswi  without  heeitation.  You  epoke  of  a  marriage.  Who  were 
the  happy  lovers  ?" 

"Your  highness,  Uadaaie  von  Kleist  has  married, "  murmured 
FeUnitE. 

The  prince  reoeived  this  blow  without  tietraying  the  slightest 
smotion.  > 

"When  did  the  marriage  take  place?"  he  asked,  with  perfect 


"Yesterday;  and  I  assure  your  highness  that  I  never  saw  a  hap- 
pisr  or  more  brilliant  bride.  Love  has  transformed  her  into  a 
tdushing,  timid  maiden." 

Prince  Henry  pressed  his  band  upon  bis  heart  with  a  quick,, on- 
conaoiouB  movement. 

"  I  can  well  imagine  that  she  was  beautiful, "  eaid  be,  controlling 
his  voice  with  a  great  efiort.  "Madame  von  Eleist  is  happy,  and 
hqipinese  always  beautifies.  And  tiie  bridegroom,  M.  du  TroufBe, 
WIS  he  also  handscone  and  biqipy?" 

"  Your  higbneaa  knows  the  name  of  the  bride-groom, "  said  F&U- 
nita^  appearing  astonished , 

"Yes,  Madame  von  Kleist  told  me  herself  when  ahe  announced 
hsr  approaching  marriage.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Du 
nnodSe — is  he  handsome?" 

"Handsome  and  amiable,  your  highness,  and  beeldes,  a  very 
good' office.  The  king  gave  bfm,  as  a  wedding  present,  a  major's 
ooDunission. " 

"  Then  the  beautiful  Ixiuise  is  now  Mrs.  Major  du  Trouffle, "  said 
theprinoe.wlthatroubledgmile.  "Were  you  present  at  the  wedding?" 

"Yes,  in  the  name  of  the  king. " 

"Did  she  speak  the  decisive  Yce,  the  vow  c^  faith  ajid  obedience, 
with  eameetnees  and  confidence?  Did  she  not  blush,  or  droop  her 
eyelids  in  doing  so?" 

"Oh,  no;  she  smiled  as  if  entranced,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  if  praying  for  Ood's  blessing  upon  her  vows. " 

"One  thing  more,"  said  the  prince,  fixing  bis  large,  grave  eyes 
with  a  searching  expression  upon  Pdllnits — "what  is  said  of  me? 
Am  I  regarded  aa  a  rejected  lover,  or  as  a  faithless  one ;  for  doubt- 
lesB  all  Berlin  knows  of  my  love  for  tlus  lady,  you  having  b^^  ou^ 
"    lat" 
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"  Oh,  mf  prinoa,  that  is  a  hard  iOBinnaticm, "  said  POUnitB,  aoAly. 
"Tour  highness  cannot  really  believe  that—" 

"  No  protestations,  I  pray  you, "  interrnpted  the  princ*,  "  I  believe 
I  know  jou  thoroughly,  but  I  am  not  aogry  with  yon  nor  do  I  re- 
proach you  :  you  ace  a  courtier,  and  one  of  the  best  and  rarest  type '. 
you  have  intellect  and  knowledge,  muoh  experience  and  aavoir 
wore ;  I  could  dfsire  uo  better  oompany  than,  yourself ;  but  tat  OBfi 
moment  cast  aside  your  character  as  a  courtier,  and  tell  ine  the 
truth :  what  doea  ttie  worid  say  of  tiiis  roarriage  in  regard  to 

"Your  highness  desires  me  to  tell  you  the  truth f" 

•Yes,  I  do." 

"Now  the  important  moment  has  oome,"  tliought  PWlnitz. 
"Now,  if  I  am  adroit,  I  believe  I  can  obtain  the  payment  of  mj^ 
debts." 

"Well,  then,  your  highness,''  said  POlloibE,  in  answer  to  Ote 
prince,  "I  will  tell  jou  the  truth,  even  should  I  inonr  yonr  dis- 
pleasure. I  fear,  my  prince,  you  are  regarded  as  a  rejected  lover, 
and  Madame  du  Trouffie  has  succeeded  in  tbrowii^  a  holy  Instr* 
around  her  beautiful  brow.  It  is  said  that  she  refused  your  dishon- 
mable  proposals,  and  preferred  being  the  virtuous  wife  of  a  major, 
to  becoming  the  mistress  of  a  prince. " 

"  Go  on, "  said  the  prince,  hastily,  as  Ffillnitz  ceased,  and  looked 
Marchingly  at  him.     "What  do  they  say  of  mnT" 

"That  you  are  in  despair,  and  that  yon  have  retired  to  yooi 
ohamb^B  to  weep  and  mourn  over  your  lost  love. " 

"Ah.  they  say  that,  do  thej?"  cried  the  prince,  with  flashily 
eyes  and  darkened  brow ;  "  well,  I  will  show  this  credulous  worid 
that  they  are  mistaken.    Is  the  king  in  Sans-Soiioif 

"Yes,  your  highness." 

"  Well,  go  to  him,  and  announce  my  visit ;  I  will  follow  you  on 
foot." 

"We  have  won  the  day,"  cried  PSllnitE,  as  he  approached  the 
king;  "the  prince  desires  to  make  you  a  visit.  He  will  be  here 
immediately." 

"  Do  you  know  what  my  l«ottier  wishes  erf  met"  asked  tbe  kin;. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  susj»ect,  sire.  I  think  he  wisbas  to  many, 
in  order  to  pique  his  faithless  sweetiieart " 

"  Go  and  receive  the  prince,  and  c<Midact  him  to  me ;  then  Femain' 
in  ttie  antechameber,  and  await  until  I  call." 

When  Pdllnite  left,  the  king  seized  hie  flute  hastily  and  began  Us 
pl^asttft,  melting  adagio.  He  was  still  playing,  when  the  door. 
opened,  and  the  prince  was  annomiced.  Henry  stood  in  U>e  door- 
way, and  made  the  king  a  ceremonious  bow. 
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Ub  king  oontiiraed  to  play.  Tha  low.  pleading  notes  of  the  flnM 
floated  sottij  through  the  roomi  tbej  tonched  the  heart  at  th« 
prince,  and  quieted  ita  wild,  stormy  beating. 

Was  that  the  king's  intention,  or  did  be  Intend  to  harmonim  tail 
own  aplrit  before  speaking  to  hie  brotberT  Perhaps  both,  for 
Frederick's  glance  aoft^ied,  and  his  face  asnuned  a  kind  and  mild 
m-tucuoion. 

When  the  adagio  wsa  finished ,  the  king  laid  hia  flute  aside  and 
■f^voaohad  the  prince. 

"  ForgiTe  me,  brother, "  he  said,  offering  hk  hand—'  f orgiTS  me 
for  keeping  you  waiting,  I  always  like  to  conclude  what  t  com* 
menoe.  Now,  I  am  entirely  at  your  aerrice,  and  aa  I  am  unfortu- 
nately  not  aocnatomed  to  reoelTS  such  friendly  visits  from  yon,  I 
mnataak  you  what  brings  yoa  to  me,  and  how  I  can  serve  youT" 

lite  fierce,  violent  nature  cd  tiie  prlnoe  slnmbeied  but  Ifghtiy. 
Hie  king's  words  aroused  it,  and  made  bis  pulse  and  heart  beat 
etnmily. 

"Howyonoanserveme,  my  tmither?"  heeaid,  hastily.  "Iwill 
tell  yon,  and  truthfnlly,  sire. " 

The  king  raised  his  head,  and  glanced  airily  at  the  bnmlag  face 
(]Cthei»inoe. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  my  words  repeated,  and  all  find 
that  oDt  hare  to  their  cost, "  he  said,  sternly. 

"Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  t«lt  me  why  you  have  pursued  me 
BO  long  and  unrelentingly  ?  What  have  I  done  to  deeerve  your  dia- 
{deaanre  and  such  bitter  humiliations?" 

'Rathw  ask  me  what  you  have  done  to  deeerve  my  love  and  con- 
ftdeaice,"  said tbe king,  etemly.    "I  refer  you  to  yom'owa  heart  for 


"Ah,  your  majesty  promised  to  answer  my  queetlona,  and  now 
yon  evade  iliem ;  but  I  will  reply  frankly.  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  your  love,  but  also  nothing  to  make  me  uhwortJiy  (tf  it. 
Why  are  you,  who  are  so  good  and  kind  to  all  others,  so  stem  an4 
harsh  'with  mef 

"IwlUtellyonUie  tmtli,"  said  the  king,  earnestly.  "You  have 
dewrved  my  disideasnre  ;  you  have  desired  to  be  a  free  man,  to  cast 
aside  tbe  yoke  tliat  Providence  placed  upon  you ;  you  had  the  grand 
presumption  to  date  to  be  the  maiter  of  your  own  actions." 

"And  does  your  maj«a^  desire  and  expect  me  to  resign  thismoM 
natural  of  human  rights!"  said  the  prince,  angrily. 

"  Yes,  I  desire  and  expect  It.  I  can  truUifulIy  say  that  I  have 
givaa  my  broUme  a  good  example  In  this  particular. " 

^  But  yon  did  not  do  this  willingly.  Yon  were  cmeUy  toroed  to 
k,  and  you  now  wish  todriveos  to  an  extremity  you  hav^ 
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donbtleaalj,  long  since  f  orKotten.    Now,  yon  mflraed  and  strnggled 
before  declaring  Toureelf  conquered." 

"No,"  said  ibe  king,  softly,  "J  have  not  forgotten.  I  still  feel 
Uie  wound  in  my  soul,  and  at  times  it  bnnui. " 

"And  yet,  my  brother?" 

"And  yet  I  will  have  no  pity  with  yon.  I  say  to  yon,  tus  107 
father  said  to  me ;  'Ton  must  sabmit  1  you  are  a  prinoe,  and  I  am 
your  king  r  I  have  long  since  acknowledged  that  my  father  was 
right  in  hia  conduct  to  me.  I  was  not  only  a  disobedient  son,  bat  a 
r^>eUioue  subject.  I  richly  deserved  to  mount  the  scaffold  with 
Eatte." 

"  Ah,  my  brother,  Qiere  was  a  time  when  you  wept  for  this  f aitJi- 
ful  and  unfortunate  friend, "  oried  the  prince,  reproacfafnlly. 

"  The  sons  of  kings  have  not  the  right  to  choose  their  own  patli, 
destiny  has  marked  it  out  for  them ;  they  must  follow  It  without 
wavering.  J  neither  placed  the  crown  upon  my  bead,  nor  the  yoke 
upon  your  neck.  We  must  bear  them  patiently,  aa  God  and  Provi- 
dence have  ordained,  and  wear  them  with  grace  and  dignity.  You, 
my  brother,  have  acted  like  a  wild  horse  of  the  desert — I  have  drawn 
the  reins  tight,  that  is  all  I" 

"You  have  caught,  bound,  and  tamed  me,"  said  tbe  prinoe,  with 
a  faint  smile;  "only  I  feel  that  the  bit  still  pains,  and  that  my 
limbs  still  tremble.  But  I  am  reai^  to  submit,  and  I  oame  to  tell 
you  so.  You  desire  me  to  marry,  I  consent ;  but  I  bold  yon  respon- 
sible f(»  tbe  happiness  of  this  marriage.  At  Qod'a  throne,  I  will 
call  you  to  justify  yourself,  and  there  we  will  speak  as  equals,  as 
.man  to  man.  What  right  had  you  to  rob  me  of  my  most  holy  and 
beautiful  possession?  What  right  have  you  to  lay  a  heavy  chain 
on  heart  and  hand,  that  love  will  not  help  me  to  bear!  I  bold  you 
responsible  for  my  miserable  life,  my  shattered  hopes.  Will  you 
ocoapt  theee  conditionaT    Do  you  still  wish  me  to  marryT" 

"I  accept  the  conditions,"  said  the  king,  solemnly.  "I  desire 
you  to  marry." 

"  I  presume  yoor  majesty  has  chosen  a  t^de  for  met" 

"You  are  ri^t,  men  eher  frire.  I  have  selected  the  Frinoeea 
Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Prince  Max,  of  Hoono  Casael.  She  not 
only  brings  you  a  fortune,  bat  youth,  beauty,  and  amiability. " 

"I  thank  you,  sire,"  said  the  i^noe,  ctddly  and  formally.  "I 
would  marry  her  if  she  were  ugly,  old,  and  unamiable.  Bat  is  it 
allowed  me  to  add  one  condition  V 

"  Speak,  my  brother,  I  am  listening. " 

The  prince  did  not  anwser  immediately ;  he  breathed  quicl:^ 
and  heavily,  and  a  glowing  red  suffused  his  pale,  trembling  face. 

"Speak,  my  brother.     Nome  your  conditions,"  said  the  king. 
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"Well,  then,  so  be  it  M^flret  condition  is  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  have  a  btilliant  wedding.  I  wish  to  invite  not  onlj  the  entire 
Donrt,  but  a  goodly  number  of  Berlinere ;  I  deaire  all  Berlin  to  take 
part  in  my  bsppineea,  and  to  convince  evety  one,  by  my  gay  de- 
meanor and  my  entertaiitment,  that  I  joyfully  accept  my  bride,  the 


The  king's  eyes  rested  sorrowfully  upon  his  brother's  cotmte- 
nance.  He  fully  understood  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  knew 
that  his  brother  wiabed  to  wound  and  humiliate  his  faithless  sweet- 
heart by  his  marriage ;  that  Henry  only  submitted  to  his  wishes  be- 
cause his  proud  heart  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  being  pitied  as  a 
rejected  lover.  But  he  was  consideiate,  and  would  not  let  it  appear 
Uiat  he  understood  him. 

"I  agree  to  this  first  proposition, "  said  the  king,  after  a  panrn, 
'and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  be  present  at  this  beautifut/i^ 
and  convince  Berlin  that  we  are  in  hearty  unison.  Have  you  no 
other  conditions  T" 

"Tea,  one  more." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  That  my  marriage  shall  take  place,  at  the  latest,  in  a  month. " 

"  You  will  thus  fulfil  my  particular  and  personal  wish, "  said  the 
king,  smiling.  "  I  am  anxious  to  have  this  marriage  over,  for,  after 
Ae  gayetiee,  I  wish  to  leave  Berlin.  All  the  arrangements  and 
coptiw^ts  are  completed,  and  I  think  now  there  is  no  obstacle  in  th» 
way  of  the  marriage.     Have  you  another  wish,  my  brother?" 

"No,  sire." 

"  Then  allow  me  to  b^  you  to  grant  me  a  favor.  I  wish  to  leave 
a  kind  remembrance  Of  this  eventful  hour  in  your  heart,  and  I  there- 
ftn«  give  you  a  small  memento  of  the  same.  Will  you  accept  my 
castle  of  Rheinsber^  with  all  ita  surroundings,  as  a  present  from 
meT    Will  you  grant  me  this  pleasure,  my  brother!" 

Hie  king  ofi^ed  his  hand,  with  a  loving  smile,  to  Henry,  and 
received  with  apparent  pleasure  bis  ardent  thanks. 

"I  chose  Rheinsberg,"  he  said,  kindly,  "not  because  it  is  my 
favtnite  palace,  and  I  have  passed  many  pleasant  and  happy  days 
there,  but  because  none  of  my  other  palaces  are  so  appropriate  for  a 
prince  who  is  discontented  with  his  king.  I  have  made  that  expe- 
rience myself,  and  I  give  you  Rheinsberg,  as  my  rather  gave  it  to 
me.  Oo  to  Rheinsberg  when  you  are  angry  with  me  and  the  world ; 
there  you  can  pass  the  first  months  of  your  marriage,  and  Ood  grant 
it  may  be  a  hai^ty  one  l" 

The  prince  answered  him  with  a  cold  smile,  and  begged  leave  to 
withdraw,  that  he  might  make  the  neceeeary  preparations  for  his 
wedding. 
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"We  will  botii  make  our  prepanttlotu,"  said  the  king,  as  he  bade 
tfte  prtnoe  ferewell— "yon  with  your  majot-domo,  and  I  witii  Baron 
POUnitB,  whom  I  Bhall  send  as  ambasaador  to  Caseel. " 


OHAPTER  XL  ' 

TBB  TOATZLUNO  UUSIClAKS. 

Tbk  feasts,  iUuminationB,  and  baDe  given  in  honor  of  the  oev^- 
marrled  oouple,  Henir  and  hi«  wife,  the  Piinoeea  Wilhelmina, 
were  at  an  end.  The  prince  and  his  followers  had  withdr&wn  to 
Rheinsberg,  and  many  were  the  rumoTs  in  Berlin  of  the  briUiant 
feasts  wftb  whf  oh  he  welcomed  hia  beautifnl  bride.  She  was  truly 
lovely,  and  the  good  Berllneis,  who  had  reoelved  her  with  sn<di 
heari?  greetings  when  she  appeared  witb  the  prince  on  the  faaloony, 
or  showed  herself  to  the  people  in  an  open  carriage,  declared  thrae 
could  be  no  happier  couple  than  the  prince  and  his  wife ;  they  de- 
clared that  the  large,  dark  eyes  of  the  princess  rested  vpon  the  prince 
with  inexpressible  tendemeBB,  and  that  the  prince  always  returned 
her  glance  with  a  joyons  smile.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 
prince  was  a  happy  husband,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Berliners  fol- 
lowed the  charming  princess  to  Rbeinsberg,  where  the  young  oouple 
were  to  pass  their  honeymoon. 

While  the  prince  waa  giving  splendid  fites,  and  seeking  distrac- 
tion, and  hoping  to  forget  his  private  griefs,  or  perhaps  wishing 
to  deceive  the  world  as  tohfsreal  feelings,  the  king  left  Bans -Bouci,  to 
commenceoneof  hiscnstomary  military  inspection  bips.  But  he  did 
not  go  to  EAnigsberg,  as  was  supposed ;  and  If  Trenck  really  had  tlie 
Intention  of  murdering  him  during  his  sojourn  there,  It  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  cnangs  In  the  king's  plans.  Frederick  mads 
a  tour  in  hit  Rhine  provinces.  At  Clevee  he  dismissed  his  followers, 
and  they  returned  to  Berlin. 

The  king  declared  he  needed  reet,  and  wished  to  pass  a  few  days 
In  undistnrbed  quiet  at  the  castle  of  Moyland, 

No  one  accompanied  him  but  Colonel  Balby,  his  iutimate  frieod, 
and  his  cabinet- hussar,  Deeeen,  The  king  waa  in  an  onoommon]^ 
good  humor,  and  hts  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  Aftor  a  short  rest 
in  his  chamber,  he  deeired  to  see  Colonel  Baiby. 

To  his  great  astonishment,  the  colonel  found  him  aearchii^ 
through  a  trunk,  which  contained  a  few  artiolee  of  clothing  little 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  king. 

"  Balby, "  said  the  king,  solemnly,  but  with  a  n^uiah  sparkle  ct 
tiie  eye,  "  I  wish  to  present  you  this  plain  brown  suit.     I  owe  you  m 
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reward  for  your  heaxty  friendship  and  yoar  faitlif nl  services.  Ttaia 
i»  a  princely  gift.  Take  it  aa  a  mark  of  my  grateful  n^ard.  That 
yon  may  be  convinced,  Balby,  that  I  have  long  been  occupied  ia 
pr^sirlng  tbia  surprise  for  you,  I  inform  you  that  these  rich  articlei 
were  made  secretly  for  you  in  Berlin,  by  your  tailor ;  I  packed  them 
myself,  and  brought  tham  here  for  you.  Accept  tiiem,  then,  mj 
fnend,  and  wear  them  in  memory  of  Frederick." 

With  ft  solemn  bow,  the  king  offered  Balby  the  clothes. 

The  colonel  received  this  strange  present  with  an  asttmished  and 
•Mnewrhat  oaattiBed  conntenanoe. 

The  king  laughed  merrily.  "What,"  he  said,  pathetical^,  "ara 
you  not  contented  with  the  favor  I  have  shown  you?" 

Balby  knew  by  the  oomic  manner  of  the  king  that  the  sombre 
suit  hid  a  secret,  and  he  thought  it  wise  to  allow  the  king  to  take 
his  own  time  for  explanation. 

"Sire, "he said,  emphatically,  "oontent  i»nottiwwordtoexiH«s 
my  mptore.  I  am  enthusiastic,  speechless  at  this  unheard-of  favor. 
I  am  filled  with  pnrfonnd  gratitude  to  your  majesty  for  having  in- 
vented B.  new  costume  for  me,  whose  lovely  color  will  make  me 
^ipear  like  a  la^e  coffee-bean,  and  make  all  the  coffee  sisters  adtne 

Tbe  king  was  highly  amused.  "This  dress  certainly  has  the 
power  of  enchantment.  When  Colonel  Balby  puts  on  these  olottiea 
he  will  be  invisible,  but  he  shsll  not  undergo  this  transformation 
alone.  See,  here  is  another  suit,  exactly  like  yours,  and  this  is 
mine.  When  I  array  myself  in  it,  I  am  no  longer  the  king  of  Prussia, 
but  s  free,  happy  man.  ° 

"Ah,  youarespeakingof  a  disguise,"  cried  the  colonel. 

"Tea,  we  will  amuse  ourselves  by  playing  the  rSle  at  commoo 
men  for  a  while,  and  wander  about  unnoticed  and  undisturbed. 
Are  jrou  agreed,  Balby,  or  do  you  love  your  colonel's  uniform  bettw 
than  your  freedom  f" 

"Am  I  i^reed,  sirer  cried  the  ctdonel ;  "1  am  delisted  with 
this  genial  thought." 

"Then  take  your  dreea,  friend,  and  put  It  on.  But  stay.  Did 
yon  bring  your  violin  with  you,  as  I  told  you?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  are  dressed,  put  your  violin  in  a  case, 
and  with  the  case  under  your  arm,  and  a  little  money  in  your  pocket, 
go  to  the  pavilion  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  garden ;  there  I  will 
meet  you.     Now  hasten,  friend,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. " 

According  to  the  king's  orders.  Colonel  Balby  dressed  and  went 
to  the  pavilion.  Be  did  not  find  the  king,  but  two  stnuige  men 
tbere.     One  ol  them  had  on  a  brown  ooat,  the  color  of  his  owa. 
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wnamented  Tvith  lai^  buttons  at  mother-of-pearl;  black  panto- 
lo(»iB,  aod  Bhoee  with  large  buckles,  set  witb  dull  white  stones ;  the 
laoe  on  his  sleeves  and  veet  was  vwy  coarse.  He  wore  a  three-cor- 
nered hat,  without  ornament ;  from  nndet  the  hat  fell  loog,  brown, 
unpowdered  hair. 

Behind  this  Btranger  there  stood  another,  in  plain,  simpls 
clothes  ;  under  one  arm  he  carried  a  small  bag,  and  under  the  other 
a  case  that  contained  either  a  yard-atick  or  a  fiute.  Ee  returned 
the  colonel's  salutation  with  a  grimace  and  a  profound  bow.  A 
short  pause  ensued,  then  the  Huppoeed  ateangers  laughed  hearti^ 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Do  you  not  know  ne,  Balby  I" 

Their  voices  started  the  colonel,  and  he  stepped  back. 

"Sire,  it  is  yourself . " 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Frederick— not  the  king.  Yes,  I  am  Frederick,  and 
this  capital  servant  is  my  good  Deesen,  who  has  sworn  solemnly  not 
to  betray  our  incognito,  and  to  give  no  one  reason  to  suspect  bia 
high  dignity  as  royal  cabinet'huasai.  For  love  of  us  he  will,  for  a 
few  days,  be  the  servant  of  two  aimple,  untitled  musicians,  who  are 
travelling  around  the  world,  seeking  their  fortunes,  but  who,  un- 
fortunately, have  no  letters  of  recommendation. " 

"But  who  will  recommend  themselves  by  their  talents  and 
Bcc<»npli8hments. " 

The  king  latighed  aloud.  "  Balby,  you  forget  that  you  are  a  poor 
musician,  chatting  with  your  comrade.  Truly  your  courtly  bow 
mita  your  dresa  as  little  as  a  lace  veil  would  a  beggar's  attire ;  yoa 
must  lay  your  flue  manners  aside  for  a  short  time,  for,  with  them, 
you  would  appear  to  the  village  beauties  we  may  meet  like  a  mon- 
key, and  th^  would  laugh  at  instead  of  kissing  you. " 

"  So  we  are  to  meet  country  beauties, "  said  Colonel  Ball^,  no 
loiter  able  to  fiuppreea  his  curiosity.  "Tellme,  sire,  where  are  we 
going,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do?    I  shall  die  of  cnrioeity." 

"  Make  an  effort  to  die, "  said  the  king,  gayly ;  "  you  will  find  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  do  as  you  imagined  But  I  will  torture  yon  no 
longer.  You  ask  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Well,  we  are  going  to 
amuse  ourselves  and  seek  adventures.  You  ask  where  we  are  going. 
Ask  that  question  of  the  sparrow  that  sits  on  the  house-top — ask 
where  it  is  going,  and  what  is  the  aim  of  its  joum^.  It  will  reply, 
t^  next  bush.  Hie  nearest  bee,  the  topmost  bough  of  a  weeping 
willow,  which  stands  on  a  lonely  grave ;  the  mast  of  a  ship,  sailing 
on  the  wide  sea ;  or  the  branch  of  a  noble  beech,  waving  before 
the  window  of  a  beautiful  maiden.  I  am  as  incapable  of  telling 
you  the  exact  aim  and  end  of  our  journey,  friend,  as  that  little 
bird  would  be.    We  are  as  free  as  the  birds  of  tlie  air.    Cornel 
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oome  I  let  ns  fly,  tot  see,  the  little  sparrow  has  flown — let  us  fol- 
low it" 

And  with  a  beaming  emile  illuminating  hie  countenance,  like 
a  ray  of  the  morning  ann,  the  king  took  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
and  followed  by  bis  serrant  and  cabinet- hussar,  Deesen,  left  the 
pavilion. 

As  they  stood  at  the  little  gate  of  the  gardea,  the  king  said  to 
Deeeen: 

"Toa  muat  be  for  us  the  angel  with  the  flaming  aword,  and  open 
the  gates  of  paradise,  but  not  to  cast  ua  ont. " 

Deesen  opened  the  gate,  and  our  adventureni  entered  "  the  wide, 
wide  world. " 

"  Let  ns  stand  here  a  few  moments, "  said  the  king,  as  his  glance 
tssted  upon  the  green  fields  spreadfarand  wide  around  him.  "How 
great  and  beautiful  the  world  appears  to-day  I  Observe  Nature's 
gmnd  silence,  yet  the  air  is  full  of  a  thousand  voices ;  and  the  white 
doods  wandering  dreamily  in  the  blue  heavens  above,  are  they  not 
the  naisty  veils  with  which  the  gods  of  Olympus  conceal  their 
charms  T" 

"Ah  t  sire,"  saidBalby,  with  a  loving  glance  at  the  king's  hand- 
Boine  face — "ah,  sire,  my  eyes  have  no  time  to  gaze  at  Nature's 
ohamu,  they  are  occupied  with  yourself.  When  I  look  upon  you, 
I  feel  that  man  is  indeed  made  in  the  image  of  God." 

"Were  I  a  god,  I  should  not  be  content  to  resemble  this  worn, 
fiuied  face.  Come,  now,  let  us  be  off  t  Give  me  your  instrument, 
Deeeen,  I  will  carry  it.  Now  I  look  like  a  travelling  apprentice 
seeking  bis  fortune.  The  world  is  alt  before  him  where  to  choose 
his  {dace  of  test,  and  Providence  his  guide.  I  envy  him.  He  is  a 
free  maul" 

"Tmiy,  these  poor  apprentices .  would  not  believe  that  a  king 
was  envying  them  their  fate, "  said  Balby,  lauding. 

"  Btill  tliey  are  to  be  envied, "  said  the  king,  "  for  they  are  free. 
No,  no,  at  present  I  envy  no  one ;  the  world  and  its  sunshine  belong 
to  me.     We  will  go  to  Amsterdam,  and  enjoy  the  galleries  and 


"I  thank  your  majesty,"  said  Balby,  laughing,  "you  have  saved 
my  life.  I  should  have  died  of  curiosity  if  you  hod  not  spoken. 
Now,  I  feel  powerful  and  strong,  and  can  keep  pace  with  your  ma- 
joslji's  wandering  steps. " 

Silently  th^  walked  on  until  they  reached  a  sign-post. 

"We  are  now  on  Qie  border— let  us  bid  farewell  to  the  Prussian 
eohMB,  we  see  them  for  the  last  time.     Sire,  we  will  greet  them  with 


He  took  off  his  bat  and  bowed  lowly  before  the  black  and  white 
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<x4oi«  of  PnuBlm  «  greeting  tiiat  Deeeen  imitated  with  the  feiror  ot 
a  patriot. 

The  king  did  not  tmite  in  their  enthUBiaam ;  he  was  writing  with 
his  stick  upon  Oie  gronnd. 

"  Ccme  here,  Balby,  and  rend  Una, "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  linea 
he  had  traced.     "Can  you  read  tliem?" 

"Certainlj,"  said  Balbj,  "the  w(»^are,  'majas^' and 'sire. '" 

"  So  ttiey  are,  friend.  I  leave  these  two  words  on  the  boFdeia  ot 
ProBBia ;  perliapB  on  onr  return  we  ma^  Bnd  and  resume  tliem.  But 
as  long  as  we  are  on  the  soil  of  Hollahd  tliere  must  be  no  majeat^, 

"  What,  then,  must  I  call  my  king?" 

"You  must  call  him  friend,  voild  tout.'' 

"And  II"  asked  Deasen,  respectfully ;  "will  jonr  majesty  be  so 
gracious  as  to  tell  me  your  name?" 

"I  am  Hr,  Zoller,  travelling  musician ;  and  should  anj'  one  ask 
you  what  I  want  in  Amsterdam,  tell  them  I  intend  giving  a  concert. 
En  avant,  mea  ami*.  Tliera  lies  the  first  email  village  of  Holland ; 
in  am  hour  we  shall  be  there,  and  then  we  will  take  the  stage  and 
go  a  little  into  the  interior,     Eti  avant,  en  aucait  I " 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TKAVELLDJa  ADVENTDEES. 

Thb  stage  Btood  before  the  tavern  at  Orave,  and  awaitwd  ita  pas- 
sengers. The  departure  of  the  stage  was  an  important  ooenrrenca 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town— an  occurrence  that  disturlmi 
the  monotony  of  their  lives  for  a  few  momenta,  and  showed  them  at 
least  now  and  then  a  new  face,  that  gave  them  something  to  think 
of,  and  made  tliem  dream  of  the  far-off  city  where  the  envied  tray- 
ellers  were  going. 

To-day  all  Qrave  was  in  commotion  and  excitement.  The  stran- 
gers had  arrived  at  the  post-house,  and  after  partaking  of  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  engaged  three  seats  in  the  stage.  Tha  good  people  of 
Qrave  hoped  to  see  three  strange  faoea  looking  out  of  the  st^a 
window  ;  many  were  the  surmises  of  their  destiny  and  their  possi- 
ble motives  for  travelling.  They  commenced  these  investigatiODS 
while  the  strangers  were  etiU  with  them. 

A  man  had  seen  them  enter  the  olty,  dnaty  and  exhausted,  and 
be  declared  that  the  glanoe  which  the  two  men  in  brown  coats  had 
cast  at  his  young  wife,  who  had  come  to  the  window  at  bis  call, 
WHS  t&tf  bold— yea,  even  suspioioua ;  and  it  seemed  very  remarkable 
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(Qhim  that  euch  plain,  ordinary- looking  wanderers  should  bAve  a 
servant— for,  doubtlem,  the  man  walking  behind  them,  carrying  the 
Teiy  small  carpet-bag,  was  their  aervaot;  but,  truly,  he  appeared  to 
be  a  proud  person,  and  bad  the  hanghtj  bearing  of  a  general  or  a, 
I  field- marahal ;  he  would  not  even  return  the  friendly  greetings  of 
the  people  he  pa«aed.  His  masters  could  not  ]/e  distinguished  or 
riidi,  for  botti  of  them  carried  a  case  under  tbeir  arms.  What  could 
he  in  those  long  cases ;  what  secret  was  hidden  there  f  Perhaps  they 
held  pistole,  and  the  good  people  of  Grave  would  have  to  deal  with 
lobbeiB  or  murdereis.  The  appearance  of  the  str&ngera  was  wild 
ud  bold  enough  to  allow  of  the  worst  sospiciona. 

The  whole  town,  as  before  mentioned,  was  in  cunmotlon,  and 
all  were  anxions  to  see  the  three  strangers,  about  whom  there  was 
certainly  sotnething  mysterious.  They  had  the  manners  and  bear- 
ing o(  lutblemen,  but  were  dressed  like  common  men. 

A  crowd  of  idlers  had  assembled  before  the  poet-houee,  wbisper- 
ii^and  staring  at  the  windows  of  the  gneete'  rooms.  At  last  their 
cnriosiQr  was  about  to  be  gratified — at  last  the  servant  appeared  with 
tbalittle  oarpet-bag,  and  placed  it  in  tiie  stage,  and  retui-ned  for  the 
two  cases,  whose  contents  they  would  bo  greedily  haye  known.  The 
postilion  blew  his  bom,  the  moment  of  departure  had  arrived. 

A  mormur  was  heard  through  the  crowd — the  itrangers  appeared, 
they  approached  the  stage,  and  with  such  haughty  and  commanding 
glances  tbat  the  men  nearest  them  stepped  timidly  back. 

The  postilion  sounded  bis  horn  again ;  the  strangers  were  enter- 
■ng  the  stage.  At  the  door  stood  the  postmaster,  and  behind  him 
bia  wife,  the  commanding  poBtmistress. 

"Nlolas,"  she  whispered,  "I  must  and  will  know  who  these 
ttnngera  are.     Go  and  demand  their  passports. " 

The  obedient  Niclas  stepped  out  and  cried  in  a  thundering 
voice  lo  the  postilion,  who  was  just  about  to  start,  to  wait.  Step- 
ping to  the  stage,  he  opened  the  door. 

"Your  passports,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  roughly.  "You  forgot  to 
show  me  your  paseporte. " 

The  curious  observers  breathed  more  freely,  and  nodded  encour- 
•gingly  to  the  daring  postmaflter. 

"Yon  rejoice,"  murmored  his  wife,  who  wae  still  standing  in 
dw  door,  from  whence  she  saw  all  that  passed,  and  seemed  to  divine 
^  thoughts  of  her  gaping  friends — "you  rejoice,  but  you  shall 
know  nothing.     I  shall  not  satisfy  your  curioBify." 

Ur.  Niclas  still  stood  at  the  door  of  the  stage.  Hie  demand  had 
K*  been  attended  to ;  he  repeated  it  for  the  tiiird  time. 

'Is  it  customary  here  to  demand  passports  of  travellersr  asked 
toommandin^  voice  from  the  stage.  CjDO'jIl' 
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"  W«  can  demaiid  them  if  we  wish  to  do  so. " 

"And  whf  do  jaa  wish  it  now?"  said  the  same  voioe. 

"I  wish  it  simply  because  I  wish  it,"  was  the  reply. 

A  stern  face  now  appeared  at  the  door,  looking  angrily  at  the 
postmaster. 

"Think  whatyoasay,  sir,  and  be  respectful. " 

"Silencer  interrupted  tha  one  who  had  firat  spoken.  "Do not 
let  us  make  an  unnecessary  disturbance,  mon  ami.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  see  our  passports,  sir?" 

"Why?"  asked  Niclas,  who  w;ae  proud  to  play  so  distinguished  a 
part  before  his  CHnrades — "you  wish  to  know  why  I  desire  to  see 
your  pasportsf  Well,  then,  because  you  appear  to  me  to  besuspi- 
oious  chaiacterB. " 

A  gay  laugh  was  heard  from  the  stage.    "  Why  do  yon  suspect  usT" 

"Because  I  never  trust  people  travelling  witiiout  baggage, "  was 
the  laoonio  reply. 

*  Bravo  1  well  answered,"  cried  the  crowd,  and  even  Madame 
Niclas  was  surprised  to  see  her  husband  show  such  daring  courage. 

"We  ueed  no  baggage.  We  ate  travelling  musicians,  goin^  to 
Amsterdam." 

"  Travelling  musicians  I  AH  the  more  reason  for  mistzusting 
you  i  no  good  was  ever  heard  of  wandering  musicians. " 

"Yon  are  becoming  impertinent,  sir,"  andBalby,  the  tallest  and 
youngest  of  the  two  friends,  sprang  from  the  st^^,  while  the  ser- 
vant Bwimg  himself  from  the  box,  where  he  was  sitting  with  the 
postilion,  and  with  an  enraged  countenance  placed  himself  be^de 
bJH  master. 

"  If  you  dare  to  speak  another  insulting  word,  you  are  lost, "  cried 
Balby. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  murmured  in  bis 

"  Do  not  comprom  ise  ua. " 

The  king  now  also  left  the  stage,  and  tried  to  subdue  the  anger 
of  his  companion. 

"Itodon,  sir,  the  violence  of  my  friend,"  said  the  king,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  as  he  bowed  to  the  postmaster.  "  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  questioned  and  suspected  in  this  manner,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  although  we  are  travelling  musicians,  as  it  pleased 
you  to  say,  we  are  honest  people,  and  have  played  before  kings  and 

"  If  yon  are  honeet,  show  me  your  passports ;  no  honest  man 
travels  without  one  I" 

"It  appeara  to  me  that  no  rascal  should  travel  without  one,"  said 

-Qieking. 
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'I  cannot  tell  who  is  a  rascal;  foumaj  be  one  for  aught  I  know." 

Balbf  uttered  an  angrj  exclamation  and  stepped  nearer  to  the 
dirii^  potftmaster,  while  his  servant  shook  his  fist  threateningly  at 
Nidas. 

The  king  dispelled  their  anger  with  a  single  glance. 

"Sir,"  he  Bald  to  Niclas,  "God  made  my  face,  and  it  is  not  my 
fault  if  it  does  not  please  yon ;  but  oonceming  onr  paaspcnrte,  they 
ate  lying  well  preserved  in  my  carpet-bag.  I  should  think  that 
would  BufBco  you. " 

"No,  that  does  not  snffloe  me,"  screamed  Niclae ;  "show  me  your 
{weporta  if  I  am  to  believe  that  yon  ore  not  vagabonds. " 

"You  dare  to  call  us  vagabonds?"  cried  the  king,  whose  patimce 
DOW  also  appeared  exhausted,  and  whose  clear  brow  was  slightly 
cknded. 

"The  police  consider  every  one  criminal  until  he  has  proved  he 
is  not  so, "  said  Niclae,  emphatically. 

The  king's  anger  was  already  subdued. 

"In  the  eyes  of  the  police,  criminality  is  then  the  normal  ctmdi- 
tion  of  mankind, "  he  said,  smilingly. 

"Sir,  you  have  no  right  to  question  the  police  so  pointedly,  "said 
Mclas,  sternly .     "  Tou  are  here  to  be  questioned,  and  not  to  question. " 

The  king  laughingly  arrested  the  uplifted  srm  of  his  companion. 

"Jfon  Dieu,"  he  murmured,  "do  you  not  see  that  this  is  amusing 
me  highly?    Ask,  sir,  1  am  ready  to  answer. " 

"Have  you  a  pass?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

'Then  give  it  to  me  to  viai." 

"To  do  BO,  I  should  have  to  open  my  bag,  and  that  wbuld  be  very 
Inconvenient ;  but,  if  the  law  absolutely  demands  it,  I  will  do  it. " 

"The  law  demands  it " 

Hie  king  motioned  to  his  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  the 
hag  into  the  house. 

'Why  this  delay — why  this  Unnecessary  loss  of  time?"  asked 
NicUs.  "  The  postilion  can  wait  no  longer.  If  he  arrives  too  late 
■t  the  next  station,  he  will  be  fined. " 

"I  will  not  wait  another  minute,"  cried  the  postilion,  determi- 
"■tely ;  "get  in,  or  I  shaUstart  without  you." 

"Show  me  your  paaaports,  and  then  get  in, "  cried  Niclas. 

l^e  strangers  appeared  confused  and  undecided.  Niclas  looked 
triumphantly  at  his  immense  crowd  of  listeners,  who  were  gazing 
u  him  with  amazement,  awaiting  in  breathless  stillness  the  unrav- 
elling  of  this  scene. 

"Get  in,  or  I  shall  start,"  repeated  the  postilion. 

"Give  me  your  paseporta,  or  I  will  not  let  you  go  I" 
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KicdM :  and  taking  the  two  mysteriouB  caees  from  the  stage,  he 
placed  them  before  the  strangera. 

"Let US  go  into  the  bouse,"  whispered  the  king  to  bis  Mends; 
"  we  mufit  make  bonne  mine  d  mauvaig  jeu ; "  and  he  approached  the 
door  of  tiie  hoose — there  irtood  the  wife  of  the  postmaster,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  a  malicious  grin. 

"The  postilion  is  going,  and  you  will  lose  your  money,"  she 
said ;  "  they  never  return  money  when  onoe  they  have  it. " 

"  Ah  1  I  thought  that  waa  only  a  habit  of  the  chilroh. "  said  the 

king,  laughing;  "neTertheleea,  the  postmaster  can  keep  what  he 

.    has.    Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  show  me  a  room,  where  I  can 

open  my  bag  at  leisure,  and  send  some  coffee  and  good  wine  to  us?" 

There  was  something  so  commanding  in  the  king'a  voice,  so  im- 
posing in  bis  whole  appearance,  that  even  theall-conquering  Madame 
.Niclas  felt  awed,  and  she  silently  stepped  forward  and  showed  him 
her  best  room.  The  servant  followed  with  the  two  cases  and  the 
bag,  and  laid  them  upon  the  table,  then  placed  himself  at  the  door. 

"Now,  madame,  leave  xa,"  ordered  the  king,  "and  do  as  I  told 
you." 

Madame  Niclas  left,  and  the  gentlemen  were  once  more  alone. 

"Now,  what  shall  we  do?"  said  the  king,  smilingly.  "I  believe 
there  is  danger  of  our  wonderful  trip  falling  through. " 

"It  is  only  neoeBsary  fnr  your  majeetytomabe  yourself  known  to 
the  poetmaater, "  said  Colonel  Balby. 

"And  if  he  will  not  believe  me,  this/r-tpon  who  declares  that  do 
one  could  tell  by  my  appearance  whether  I  was  a  rascal  or  not,  this 
dull' eyed  simpleton,  whowillnot  see  the  royal  mark  iq»oa  my  brow, 
which  mycourtieis  see  so  plainly  written  there?  No,  no,  my 
friend,  that  is  not  the  way.  We  have  undertaken  to  travel  aa 
ordinary  men— we  must  now  see  how  common  men  get  tbrongh  the 
world.  It  is  neoeesary  to  show  the  police  that  we  are  at  least  honest 
men.  Happily,  I  believe  I  have  the  means  to  do  so  at  hand.  Op«i 
our  ominous  bog,  friend  Balby ;  I  think  you  will  discover  my  port- 
folio, and  in  it  a  few  blank  passes,  and  my  state  seal. " 

Colonel  Balby  did  as  the  king  ordered,  and  drew  from  the  bag 
the  portfolio,  with  its  precious  contents. 

The  king  bade  Balby  sit  down  and  fill  up  the  l>lanka  at  his  dicta- 
tion. 

The  pass  was  drawn  up  for  the  two  brothers,  E^«deriok  and  Henry 
Zoller,  accompanied  by  their  servant,  with  the  intention  of  travel- 
ling through  Holland, 

The  king  placed  his  signatui'c  under  this  important  document. 

"  Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  state  seal  under  it,  and  we 
ihall  be  free )  but  how  will  we  get  a  light  V 
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"I  will  obtain  oae  immediately,"  Mid  Balby ,  hastening  to  ttie 
door. 

Tba  king  held  him  back.  **Hy  toother,  you  tin  veiy  innocent 
and  tfaoaghtleee.  Yon  fo^et  entirely  that  we  are  BUBpeoted  orimi- 
nals.  Shoold  we  demand  a  light,  and  immediately  a^^iear  with  our 
ponoco,  do  yoa  not  beliere  that  this  diagoa  of  a  poetmaater  would 
immediately  think  that  we  had  written  them  ouiselvee,  and  put  a 
forged  seal  nnder  them?" 

"Hotr,  &eia,  are  we  to  get  a  light!"  said  Balby,  oontused. 

The  king  thought  a  mtKneot,  then  laughed  gayly. 

"  I  have  found  a  way, "  he  said ;  "  go  down  into  the  dining-room, 
wh«e  I  noticed  an  eternal  lamp  bomiag,  not  to  do  honor  to  the 
Mother  of  Qod,  but  to  smokeni ;  light  your  cigar  and  bring  it  here. 
I  wiU  light  the  aealing-wax  by  it,  and  we  will  have  the  advantage 
of  drownii^  the  smelt  of  the  wax  with  the  emt^e. " 

Balby  flew  away,  and  soon  returned  with  the  burning  cigar ;  the 
Ung  lit  the  eealing-wax,  and  put  the  a»H  midw  the  passport. 

"This  will  proclaim  us  free  from  all  crime.  Now,  brotherHenry, 
call  the  worthy  poetmaster. " 

When  Niclaa  received  the  passport  from  the  king's  hand  his 
countenance  cleared,  and  he  made  the  two  gentlemen  a  graceful 
bow,  and  begged  them  to  excuse  the  severity  that  his  duty  made 
necessary. 

"  We  have  now  entirely  convinced  you  that  we  are  honeet  people, " 
mid  the  king,  smiling,  "  and  you  will  f  o^ive  us  that  we  have  so 


"Well,  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Nlclas,  confusedly, 
■le  seldom  rich,  but  live  from  hand  to  month,  and  must  thank  God 
if  their  clothes  are  good  and  clean.  Yours  are  entirely  new,  and 
yoa  need  no  baggage." 

The  king  laughed  merrily.     "Can  wenow  go?"  heasked. 

"Yea;  but  how,  sir!  Yoa  doubtlessly  heard  that  the  postilion 
loft  as  noiMi  as  you  entered  ths  house. " 

**  Cionseqaantly  we  are  without  a  conveyance ;  we  have  paid  for  our 
ptaoea  for  nothing,  and  must  remain  in  this  miserable  place,"  said 
the  king,  impatiently. 

Niclas  reddened  with  anger.  "  Sir,  what  right  have  you  to  call 
(be  town  of  Grave  a  miserable  place?  Believe  me,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  you  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  miserable  place,  for  you 
mnat  prove  that  you  have  means  enough  to  live  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  it  appears  to  me — " 

"  That  we  do  not  possess  them, "  said  the  king ;  "  vraiment,  you 
are  right,  our  means  are  very  insufficient,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Grave  will  not  grant  us  the  rights  ot'  citizens,  it  is  better  for  us  to 
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leave  inunediately.     Have,  therefore,  the  goodneaB  to  funiish  ns 
with  the  means  of  doing  so. " 

"  There  are  two  ways,  an  expensive  and  a  cheap  one, "  said  Niclas, 
proudly :  "  extra  post,  or  the  drag-boat.  The  first  is  for  respectable 
people,  the  second  for  those  who  have  nothing,  and  are  nothing. " 

"  Then  the  last  is  for  ua, "  said  the  king,  laughing.  "  Is  it  not  ao, 
brother  Henry? — it  is  best  for  us  lo  go  in  the  drag'boat." 

"That  would  bo  best,  brother  Frederick." 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  call  our  servant  to  take  the  bag,  and  you, 
Mr.  Niclafl,  please  give  us  a  guide  to  show  ua  to  the  canal. " 

The  king  took  his  box  and  approached  the  door. 

"  And  my  coffee,  and  the  wine, "  asked  Mrs.  Niclas,  just  entering 
with  the  drinks. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  make  use  of  them,  madame, "  said  the  king, 
as  he  passed  her,  to  leave  the  room. 

But  Madame  Niclas  held  him  back. 

"No  time  to  make  use  of  them,"  she  cried  ;  "but  I  had  to  t&ke 
time  to  make  the  coffee,  and  bring  the  wine  from  the  cellar. " 

"Mais,  vum  Dieit,  madame,"  said  the  impatient  king. 

"Maia,  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  voue  croj/ez  qaeje  travaiOerai  pour 
le  roi  de  Prusse,  e'eat-A-dire  sans  paiement. " 

The  king  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  Balby  had  to  join 
him,  hut  much  against  his  will. 

"Brother  Henry,"  said  the  king,  laughing,  "that  is  a  curious 
way  of  speaking ;  ' travaiUer pour  leroide  Prusse, '  means  here  to 
work  for  nothing.  I  beg  you  to  convince  this  good  woman  that  she 
has  not  worked  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  pay  ber  well.  Madame, 
I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  be  assured  it  will  always 
cheer  me  to  think  of  you,  and  to  recall  your  charming  speech. " 

The  king  laughingly  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  nodded  kindly 
to  Madame  Niclas  as  he  went  down  the  steps. 

"  I  tell  you  what, "  said  Madame  Niclas,  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
with  her  husband,  watching  the  departing  strangers,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  the  guide  and  their  servant,  were  walking  down  the 
Street  that  led  to  the  canal—"  I  toll  you  I  do  not  trust  those  strai^^em, 
the  little  one  in  particular ;  he  had  a  very  suspicious  look. " 

"  But  his  passport  was  all  right. " 

"But,  nevertheless,  all  is  not  right  with  them.    Thet 
are  disguised  princes  or  robbers,  I  am  fully  convinced. " 
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THE  DRAG-BOAT. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DRAQ-BOAT. 


What  a  crowd,  'what  noise,  what  laughing  and  chatting  t  How 
Mg^t  and  happje  thcee  people  are  who  have  nothing  and  are  noth. 
ing!  How  gayl;  thej  laugh  and  talk  together — with  what  stoical 
nqimni unity  they  regard  the  alow  motion  of  the  boat !  they  accept  it 
M  an  unalterahle  necewity.  How  kindly  they  assiat  each  other ; 
witli  what  natural  politoneae  the  men  leave  the  beet  seats  for  the 

,  .The  boat  la  very  much  crowded.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
ftioee  amiable  people  who  are  nothing,  and  have  nothii^,  moving 

I    from  place  to  place  cheerily. 

I  The  men  on  the  shore  who,  with  the  aid  of  ropes,  are  pulling  the 
boat,  those  two'l^;ged  horses,  groan  from  exertion.  The  bagpipe 
[dayer  is  making  hie  gayest  music,  but  in  vain — he  cannot  allure 

'    the  yoong  people  to  dance ;  there  is  no  place  tor  dancing,  the  large 

I    deck  of  the  boat  is  covered  with  human  beings.     Old  men,  and  even 

I    women,  are  obliged  to  stand ;  the  two  long  benches  running  down 

I    both  sides  of  the  boat  are  filled. 

The  king  enjoyed  the  scene  immensely.  The  free  life  about  him, 
the  entire  indifference  to  his  own  person,  charmed  and  delighted 
him.     He  leaned  against  the  cabin,  by  which  he  was  aittiag,  and 

I  regarded  the  crowd  before  him.  Suddenly  be. was  touched  on  the 
■boulder,  and  not  in  the  gentlest  manner.  Looking  up,  he  met  the 
diaccHitented  face  of  a  peasant,  who  was  speaking  violently,  but  in 
Dutch,  and  the  king  did  not  underatand  him  ;  he  therefore  slightly 
ihmgged  his  ehouldera  and  remained  quiet. 

The  angry  peasant  continued  to  gesticulate,  and  pointed  excit- 
edly at  the  king,  and  then  at  a  pale  young  wonum  who  was  standing 
before  bjm,  and  held  two  children  in  her  arms- 

The  king  still  shrugged  his  shoulders  silently,  bat  when  the 
peasant  grasped  him  for  the  second  time  he  waved  him  oS,  and  hi^ 
aye  was  so  stem  that  the  terrified  and  astonished  peasant  stepped 
bock  involuntarily. 

At  this  moment  a  displeased  murmur  was  beard  among  the 
nowd,  and  a  number  arranged  themselvee  by  the  aide  of  the  peaa- 
■nt,  who  approached  the  king  with  a  determined  countenance. 

The  king  remained  sitting,  and  looked  surprised  at  the  threat- 
ening countenancee  of  the  people,  whoee  angry  worda  he  tried  in 
vain  to  comprehend. 

The  still  increasing  crowd  was  suddenly  separated  by  two  strong 
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arms,  and  Balbj,  who  had  been  Bitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  host, 
now  approached  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  placed 
himself  at  tlie  king's  side, 

"Tell  ma  what  these  men  want,  taonaini,''  said  Frederick,  haa- 
tilf ;  "  I  do  not  understand  Dutch. " 

"I  understand  it,  siri^said  the  friend  who  accompanied  Balby, 
"these  people  are  reproaching  you. " 

"Beproaching  me  I    And  why?" 

The  stranger  turned  to  the  peasant  who  hsd  first  spoken,  and  who 
BOW  began  to  make  himself  heard  again  in  loud  and  angry  tones. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  stranger,  "these  good  poopleare  angry  with 
yon.  and,  it  appears  to  me,  not  entirely  without  cause.  Tliere  ta  a 
language  that  is  onderstood  witbont  words,  its  vocabulary  is  in  the 
heart.  Here  stands  a  poor,  sick  woman,  wiHi  her  twins  in  her 
arms.  You,  monsieur,  are  the  only  man  seated.  These  good  peopla 
think  it  would  be  but  proper  for  you  to  resign  your  seat." 

"This  is  unheard-of  insolence,"  exclaimed  Balby,  plaoii^  him- 
self determinedly  before  the  king;  "let  any  one  dare  advance  a  step 
farther,  and  I — " 

"Quiet,  ctier  fj^re,  the  people  are  right,  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  that  I  did  not  understand  them  at  once. " 

He  rose  and  passed  through  the  crowd  with  a  calm;  kindly  face, 
and,  not  appearing  to  notice  them,  approached  tiie  young  woman, 
who  was  kneeling,  exhausted,  on  the  floor.  "Wtth  a  kind,  sympA- 
tfaetic  smile,  he  raised  her  and  led  her  to  his  seat.  There  was  some- 
thing BO  noble  and  winning  in  his  manner,  that  those  who  were  so 
shortly  before  indignant,  were  unconsciously  touched.  A  murmur 
of  approval  was  heard ;  the  rough  faces  beamed  with  friendly  smiles. 

The  king  did  not  observe  this,  he  was  still  occupied  with  the 
poor  woman,  and.  while  appearing  to  play  with  the  ctiildren,  gave 
each  of  them  a  gold  piece.  But  their  little  hands  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  carry  such  treasures,  and  could  not  hold  them  seonrely. 
The  two  gold  pieces  rolled  to  the  ground,  and  the  ringing  noise 
announced  the  rich  gift  of  Frederick.  Loud  cries  of  delight  were 
heard,  and  tbe  men  waved  their  bats  in  the  air.  The  king  reddened, 
and  looked  down  in  confusion. 

The  peasant,  who  had  first  been  so  violent  toward  the  king,  and 
at  whose  feet  tbe  money  had  fallen,  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the 
children ;  then,  with  a  loud  laugh,  he  offered  his  big,  rongb  hand 
to  tbe  king,  and  said  something  in  a  kindly  tone. 

"  The  good  man  is  thanking  you,  sir, "  said  the  stranger.  "  He 
Oiinks  yon  a  clever,  good-hearted  fellow,  and  begs  yon  to  excuse  his 
uncalled-for  violence. " 

Tbe  king  answered  with  a  silent  bow.     He  who  was  aoonstomed 
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to  leceive  the  world's  appronil  oa  hie  just  tribute,  was  ctmfosed  and 
ashamed  at  tite  applause  of  these  poor  people. 

The  king  was  right  in  saying  he  left  hia  royalty  ou  Prussian  soil ; 
be  leaily  was  embanasaed  Bt  this  publicit;,  and  was  glad  when 
Deesea  announced  that  lunch  was  prepared  for  him.  He  gave  Balby 
a  nod  to  follow,  and  withdrew  into  the  cabin. 

"Truly,  if  every-day  life  had  so  many  adreaturee,  I  do  notuu- 
deratandhowany  cme  can  complain  of  eratui.  Through  what  varied 
wenea  I  have  passed  to-day !" 

"  But  onr  adTentorea  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation, " 
said  Balby.  "All  these  littie  contretempe  are  annoying  and  disa- 
greeable; but  seem  only  Mnttslng  to  a  king  in  disguise." 

"But  »  dif^piised  king  learns  many  things,"  said  I^«denck, 
•miling;  "from  to-day,  I  shall  be  no  longer  surprised  to  hear  the 
police  called  a  hateful  institution.  Vraiment,  its  authority  and 
power  is  Texatious,  but  necessary.  Never  speak  again  of  my  god- like 
countenance,  or  the  seal  of  greatneas  which  the  Creator  has  put  upon 
the  brow  of  priucee  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Hons.  Niclas  saw  nothing  great  stamped  upon  my  brow ;  to  him  I 
had  Hie  faoe  of  a  criminal — my  passport  only  made  an  honeet  man 
of  me.    Gome,  friends,  let  us  refresh  omselvee. " 

While  eqting,  the  king  chatted  pleasantly  with  Balby  of  the 
ohanning  adveuturee  of  the  day. 

"Truly,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  the  details  of  the  scene  on  deck 
were  discussed,  "without  the  interference  of  that  learned  Jhitch- 
man,  the  Sing  of  Prusaia  would  have  been  in  dangerous  and  cloee 
contact  with  the  respectable  peasant.  Ah',  I  did  not  even  thank  my 
protecting  angel.  Did  you  apeak  to  him,  brother  Henry?  Where 
is  be  &om.  and  what  is  his  name?" 

"I  do  not  know,  sir;  but  from  his  speech  and  manner  be  appeared 
to  me  to  be  an  amiable  and  cultivated  gentleman. " 

"  Qo  and  invite  him  to  take  a  piece  of  pie  with  us.  Tell  him  Mr. 
Zoi'er  wishea  to  thank  him  tor  his  assistance,  and  begs  t^e  honor  of 
hie  acquaintance.  You  see,  my  friend,  I  am  learning  how  to  be 
polite,  to  flattex,  and  conciliate,  as  becomes  a  poor  travelling  musi- 
cian. I  beg  you,  choose  yoor  words  well.  Be  civil,  or  he  mi^it 
lefuM  toctMne,  sad  I  thirst  fcvoMnpany." 

Balby  returned  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  sbanger. 

"Here,  my  friend."  said  Balby,  "I  bring  you  our  deliverer  in 
time  of  need.    He  will  gladly  take  bis  share  of  the  pie. " 

"And  he  richly  deserves  it,"  said  the  king,  as  he  greeted  the 
•danger  politely.  "Truly,  monsieur.  I  am  very  mncb  indebted  to 
you,  and  this  piece  of  pie  that  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  you  is  but 
a  poor  reward  for  your  services.    1  believe  I  never  saw  larger  Sstv 
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thui  that  terrible  peasant's;  acloaer  acquaintance  witii  Uiem  would 
have  been  ■very  disagreeable.    I  thank  you  for  preventing  it. " 

"  Travellers  moke  a  variety  of  acquaintancee, "  said  the  stnuiger, 
ianghing,  and  seating  himaelf  on  the  bench  hj  the  king's  side,  with 
a  familiarity  that  terrified  Balby.  "I  count  you,  sir,  among  th« 
agreeable  ones,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  privilege. " 

"  I  hope  you  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  pie,  and  find  it 
agreeable,"  aaid  the  kii^.  "Eat,  monsieur,  and  let  UB  chat  in  the 
mean  while — Henry,  why  are  you  standing  there  so  grave  and  i«- 
apectful,  not  daring  to  be  seated?  I  do  not  believe  this  gentleman 
to  be  a  prince  travelling  incognito. " 

"No,  sir,  take  your  place,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  laughii^, 
"you  will  not  offend  etiquette.  I  give  you  my  word  Qiat  I  am  no 
concealed  prince,  and  no  worshipper  of  princes.  I  am  proud  to 
declare  this. " 

"  Ah  I  you  are  proud  not  to  be  a  prince!" 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"It  ai:^>earB  to  me,"  said  Balby,  looking  at  the  king,  "that  a 
prince  has  a  great  and  enviable  position. " 

"  But  a  position,  unfortunately,  that  but  few  princes  know  how  to 
fill  worthily, "  said  the  king,  smiling.  "  Every  man  who  is  sufB- 
cient  for  himself  ia  to  be  envied. " 

"You  speak  my  thoughts  exactly,  sir,"  aaid  tbe  stranger,  who 
had  commenced  eating  his  piece  of  pie  with  great  ceal.  "Only  the 
free  are  happy. 

"ApeyouhapKT?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  for  the  moment  I  am. " 

"  What  countryman  are  yon  ?" 

"I  am  a  Swiss,  sir." 

"  A  worthy  and  respectable  people.  From  what  part  of  Switiser- 
land  do  you  come?" 

"  From  the  little  town  of  Morges. " 

"Not  far,  then,  from  lausanne,  and  the  lovely  lake  of  Oeneva ; 
not  far  from  Femey,  where  the  great  Voltaire  resides,  and  froni 
whence  be  darts  his  scorching,  lightning- flashes  to-day  upoa  those 
whom  be  blessed  yesterday.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  govern- 
ment? Ai«  not  your  patrician  families  a  little  too  prond?  Are  not 
even  the  citizens  of  Berne  arrogant  and  imperious?" 

"We  have  to  complain  of  them,  sir,  but  very  rarely." 

"Are  you  now  residing  in  Holland?" 

"No,  I  am  travelling,"  answered  the  atranger,  shortly.  He  had 
held  for  a  long  time  a  piece  of  pie  on  his  fork,  trying  in  vain  to  pnt 
it  in  his  mouth. 

The  king  had  not  observed  this ;  he  had  forgotten  that  kings  and 
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fvinces  only  have  the  right  to  cairy  on  a  converBatitm  wholly  with 
queetions,  and  that  it  did  not  become  Hr.  Zoller  to  be  bo  inqois- 

"What  brought  you  here?"  he  asked,  hastily. 

"To  complete  my  studies,  sir,"  aud,  with  a  clouded  brow,  the 
sCraoger  laid  his  fork  and  pie  open  bis  plate. 

But  the  king's  questions  flowed  on  in  a  contianed  stream. 

"  Do  you  piiopoee  to  remain  here?" 

"I  believe  not,  or  rather  I  do  not  yet  know,"  answered  the 
stranger,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  that  brought  Balby  to  despera- 
tion. 

"Are  not  the  various  forms  of  government  of  Switzerland  some- 
what confnsing  in  a  ptditical  point  of  view?" 

"  No,  for  all  know  that  the  cantmiB  are  free,  as  they  should  be. " 

"  Does  that  not  lead  to  skepticisita  and  indifference  T" 

The  stranger's  patience  was  exhausted ;  without  answering  the 
king,  he  pushed  back  his  plate  and  arose  from  the  table, 

"  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  consideration  of  a  piece  of  pie, 
which  yon  will  not  even  give  me  time  to  eat,  you  ask  too.  many 
qnestiona." 

"Tou  are  right,  and  I  beg  yonr  pardon, "  said  the  king,  as  he 
nnilingly  nodded  at  Balby  to  remain  quiet.  "  We  travel  to  improve 
ourselves,  but  yon  have  just  cause  of  complaint.  I  will  give  you 
time  to  eat  your  piece  of  pie.  Eat,  therefore,  monsieur,  and  whcm 
you  have  finished,  if  it  is  agreeable,  we  will  chat  awhile  longer. " 

When  the  stranger  arose  to  depart,  after  an  animated  and  inter- 
esting ocHiversation,  the  king  offered  him  his  hand. 

"Give  me  your  address,"  hesaid,  "that  is,  Ib^of  youtodoso. 
Too  say  yon  have  not  yet  chosen  a  profession ;  perhaps  I  may  faavo 
the  <¥portnnity  of  being  useful  to  you." 

The  Swiss  gave  him  his  card,  vrith  many  thanks,  and  returned 
to  the  deck. 

The  king  gazed  thoughtfully  a£ter  him. 

"  That  man  pleases  me,  and  when  I  am  no  longer  a  poor  musician, 
I  shall  call  him  to  my  side. — Well,  brother  Henry,  what  do  you 
(hink  of  this  man,  who,  as  I  see,  is  named  Mr.  Le  Catt?" 

"I  find  him  rather  curt,"  said  Balby,  "and  be  appears  to  be  a 
great  republican. " 

"  You  mean  because  he  hates  princes,  and  was  somewhat  rude  to 
me.  Concerning  the  first,  you  must  excuse  it  in  a  republican,  and 
I  confess  that  were  I  in  his  place  I  would  probably  do  the  same 
as  to  the  last,  he  was  right  to  give  Mr.  Zoller  a  lessmi  in  manners. 
PoOT'  ZoUer  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  com- 
m<m  world,  and  makes  all  manner  of  mistakes  ^;ainst  bon  ton.     I 
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belisre  to-da^  ia  not  Uie  fi»t  time  he  has  been  reproved  for  want  at 


"Mr.  Zoller  ia  ereir  inch  a  king, "  Baid  Balb^,  laughing. 

[Note.— Tlie  king's  canTerBatloo  vttb  Hr.  Le  Catt  Is  historical  (see  Thlflbault,  toL 
L,  p.  nlT).  The  kbiB  did  not  tot^et  his  traTelling  sdvenbiTe,  but  oo  bis  ratnm  to 
Pnmlft,  called  Le  Gate  to  cooit  and  gave  him  the  piMttlaa  of  iMtoiar,  and  tor  tmotgr 
Taan  he  enjoyed  the  (Btot  and  aonildaiice  oC  the  kltig.J 


CHAPTER     XIV 
IH  AKSTEBDAH. 

W^tiaxD,  indeed  utterlr  esbansted,  the  king  and  Balby  retnmed 
to  the  hotel  of  t^e  Black  Baven,  at  that  time  the  moat  odebiated  in 
AmBterdam.  They  had  been  wandering  about  the  entire  day,  ex- 
amining with  oerer-ceasing  interest  and  delight  Qie  treaanrea  of  art 
which  tlie  rioh  patricians  of  Amsterdam  had  collected  in  their 
ptitioelf  homes  and  the  publio  muaeams.  No  <me  suppoeed  that  this 
small  man  in  the.  brown  coat,  with  duaty  shoes  and  coarse,  tmadomed 
hat,  could  be  a  king — a  king  whose  fame  reeounded  throughout  the 
whcde  of  Europe.  Frederick  had  enjoyed  the  great  bappinees  of 
pureuing  bis  jonma;  and  his  studies  unnoticed  and  unknown.  He 
had  many  amusing  attd  romantic  adventures ;  and  the  jaj  of  being 
an  Independent  man,  of  which  he  had  heretofore  only  dreamed,  be 
was  now  realizing  fully. 

The  king  was  ccmipelled  now  to  c<Mife6a  that  his  freedom  and 
manhood  were  completely  overoome,  Hunger  had  conquered  him 
— hunger  I  the  earthly  enemy  of  all  great  ideas  and  exalted  f  eelioga. 
The  king  was  hungry  I  He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  tba^  physical 
power  which  eTsa  the  rtileta  of  this  world  must  obey,  and  Balby  and 
himself  had  returned  to  the  hot«l  to  eat  and  refreeh  themselves. 

"Now,  friend,  see  that  yon  order  something  Co  rejoice  and 
strengthen  our  humanity. "  said  fVederick,  Btretching  hitnself  oom- 
CortaMyupon  the  divan.  "It  isarealpteastire  to  ufe  to  be  hnngr; 
and  partake  of  a  good  meal-~a  pleasure  which  the  King  of  Pnu8i» 
will  oft^i  envy  the  Uessteura  Zoller.  To  be  hungry  and  .to.  eat  ia 
one  of  life's  rare  enjoyments  generally  denied  to  kings,  and  yet," 
whispered  he,  thoughtfully,  "our  whole  life  is  nothing  but  a  never- 
oeaeing  hungering  and  thirsting  after  happineas,  content,  and  rest 
The  world  alas  I  gives  no  repoae,  no  satisfying  portion.  Brother 
H^try,  let  na  eat  and  be  joyful ;  let  us  even  meditate  on  a  good  meal 
as  an  ardent  maiden  consecrates  her  thoughts  to  a  love- poem  which 
■he  will  write  in  her  album  in  hraior  of  her  beloved.      Truly  there 
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am  foob  who  In  the  sublimity  of  their  folly  wish  to  sppoax  iodiflec* 
ent  to  Buoh  earthly  pleasuiee,  declaring  that  they  are  n^oeaary  evilB, 
most  ujaconufortable  bodily  craTing,  and  nothing  more.  They  an 
fools  who  do  not  underataad  that  eating  and  drinking  is  an  art,  a 
science,  tii«  soul  of  tiie  Boul,  the  ocaupaae  of  thought  and  feeing. 
Dear  Bolby,  order  us  a  costly  meal.  I  viah  to  be  gay  and  tree, 
light-minded  and  merry-hearted  to-day.  In  order  to  promote  tfaia 
we  must,  before  all  other  things,  take  oare  of  these  earthly  bodiee 
and  not  oppress  them  with  common  food." 

"We  will  give  them,  I  hi^»e,  the  sublimest  nourishntent  which 
the  soil  of  HoUaod  produces, "  said  Balby,  laughing.  "  You  are  not 
aware,  M.  Frederick  Zoller,  that  we  are  now  in  a  hotel  whose  hoetees 
is  woFsbii^ed,  almost  glorified,  by  the  good  EoUaudere. " 

"  And  is  it  this  sublime  piece  of  flesh  which  you  propose  to  place 
before  me?"  said  the  king,  with  aeaumed  liortfn-.  "  Will  you  satisfy 
the  soul  of  my  soul  with  this  Holland  beauty?  I  do  notsharethe 
enthusiasm  of  the  Eollanders.  I  shall  not  worship  this  woman.  I 
ahaU  find  her  coaree,  old,  and  ugly." 

"  Sut  listen,  Zoller.  These  good  Dutchmen  worship  her  not  be- 
caoae  of  her  perishable  beauty,  but  because  of  a  famoua  pie  which 
she  alone  in  Amsterdam  knows  how  to  make. " 

"  Ah.  that  is  better.  I  begin  now  to  appreciate  the  Dutchmen, 
and  if  the  pie  is  good,  1  will  worship  at  Uie  same  shrine.  Did  you 
not  remArk,  brother  Henry,  that  while  you  stood  carried  away  by 
your  enthusiasm  before  Rembrandt's  picture  of  the 'Night  Watch' 
— a  picture  which  it  grieves  me  to  say  I  caimot  obtain, "  sighed  the 
king — "  Utese  proud  Hollanders  call  it  one  of  their  national  treosuree, 
and  wlU  not  sell  it-^well,  did  you  not  see  that  I  was  conyersing 
aealously  with  three  or  four  of  those  thick,  ruineund,  comfortable- 
looking  mynheers?  Nodoubtyou  tbooght  we  were  rapturously  dis- 
cmaing  the  glorious  paintings  before  which  we  stood,  and  for  this 
the  good  Hollanders  were  rolling  their  ^ee  in  eoataay.  No,  sir  i  no^ 
air.  We  spoke  of  a  pie  I  They  recognized  me  as  a  stranger,  ashed 
me  from  whence  I  come,  where  we  lodged,  etc.,  etc.  And  when  I 
mentioned  the  Black  Baven,  they  went  oS  into  ecstatic  raptures 
over  the  venison  pasty  of  Madame  von  Blaken.  They  then  went 
on  to  relate  that  Madame  Blaken  was  renowned  throughout  all  Hoi- 
land  because  of  this  venison  pasty  of  which  she  alone  had  the  recipe, 
and  which  she  prepared  always  alone  and  with  closed  doors.  Her 
pc»-trait  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shop  windows,  and  all  the  stadthol- 
dera  dine  once  a  month  in  the  Black  Raven  to  enjoy  this  pie. 
Neither  through  prayers  nor  entreaties,  commands,  or  threatenings, 
has  Madame  Blaken  been  induced  to  give  up  her  recipe  or  even  to 
go  to  the  caetle  and  prepare  the  pasty.     She  deolaree  that  tliis  is 
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the  richest  poaseBsion  of  the  Black  BaTen,  and  all  who  would  be  so 
happj  SB  to  enjoy  it  muat  partake  of  it  at  her  table.  Balbj  I  Balby ! 
hasten  vaj  good  fellow,  and  commaDd  the  venison  pastry,"  said 
Frederick,  eagerly.  "  Ah  I  what  blisa  to  lodge  in  the  Black  Baven  1 
Waiter,  I  say  I  fly  to  this  exalted  woman  J" 

Balbj  mshed  out  to  seek  the  hostess  and  hare  himself  an- 
nounced. 

Madame  Blaken  received  him  in  her  boudoir,  to  which  she  had 
withdrawn  to  rest  a  little  after  the  labors  of  the  day.  These  labors 
were  ever  a  victory  and  added  to  her  fame.  There  was  no  better 
table  prepared  in  Holland  than  that  of  the  Black  Eaven.  She  was 
in  full  toilet,  having  just  left  tjie  dinner  table  where  she  had  presided 
at  the  table  d'hSte  as  lady  of  the  house,  and  received  with  dignity 
the  praise  of  her  guests.  These  encomiums  still  resounded  in  her 
ears,  and  she  reclined  upon  the  divan  and  listened  to  their  pleasing 
echo.  The  door  opened  and  the  head  waiter  announced  Mr.  ZoUer. 
The  countenance  of  Madame  Blaken  was  dark,  and  she  was  upon  the 
point  of  declining  to  receive  him,  bnt  it  was  too  late ;  tlie  daring 
Zoller  had  had  the  boldness  to  enter  just  behind  the  waiter,  and  he 
was  now  making  his  most  reverential  bow  to  the  lady.  Madame 
Blaken  returned  this  greeting  with  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  and 
she  regarded  the  stranger  in  his  cheap  and  simple  toilet  with  a 
rather  contemptuous  smile.  She  thought  to  herself  that  this  ordinary 
man  had  surely  made  a  mistake  in  entering  her  hotel.  Neither  hin 
rank,  fortune,  nor  celebrity  could  justify  his  lodging  at  the  Black 
Raven.  She  was  resolved  to  reprove  her  head  waiter  for  allowing 
such  plain  and  poor  people  to  enter  the  beat  hotel  in  Amsterdam. 

"  Sir, "  said  she,  in  a  cold  and  cutting  tone,  "  you  come  without 
doubt  to  excuse  your  brother  and  yourself  for  not  having  appeared 
to-day  at  my  table  d'h6te.  You  certainly  know  that  politeness  re- 
quires that  you  should  dine  in  the  hotel  where  you  lodge.  Do  not 
distress  yourself,  however,  sir.  I  do  not  feel  offended  now  tiiat  I 
have  seen  you.  I  imderstand  fully  wliy  you  did  not  dine  with  me, 
but  sought  your  modest  meal  elsewhere.  The  t<Ale  d'hSte  in  the 
Black  Rav^n  is  the  meet  expensive  in  Amsterdam,  and  only  wealthy 
people  put  their  feet  under  my  table  and  enjoy  my  diabee. " 

While  she  thus  spoke,  iier  glance  wandered  searchingly  over 
Balby,  who  did  not  seem  to  remark  it,  or  to  comprehend  her  signifi- 
cant words. 

"  Madame, "  said  he,  "allow  me  to  remark  that  we  have  not  dined. 
My  brother,  whose  will  is  always  mine,  prefers  taking  his  dinner  in 
his  own  apartment,  where  he  1^  more  quiet  comfort  aud  can  better 
enjoy  your  rare  viands.  He  never  dines  at  a  table  d'hSte.  In  every 
direction  he  has  heard  of  your  wonderful  pie,  and  I  coma  in  his 
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name  to  ask  that  70U  will  be  ao  good  as  to  prepare  one  for  his  dinner 
to-d»y." 

Uadame  Blaken  laughed  aloud.  "Truly  said ;  that  is  not  a  bad 
idea  of  your  brotiter's.  Vj  pasty  is  celebiated  throughout  all  Hol- 
land, and  I  have  generally  tme  ready  in  case  a  rich  or  renowned 
guest  should  desire  it.    But  tiiia  pie  is  not  lor  every  man  I" 

"  Hy  brother  wants  it  for  bimself^himaelf  alone, "  said  Balby, 
decisiTely.     Even  the  proud  bostees  felt  his  txate  imposing. 

"Sir,"  said  she,  after  a  riiort  pause,  "forgive  me  if  I  q;ieak 
plainly  to  you.  Tou  wish  to  eat  one  of  my  renowned  pies,  and  to 
have  it  served  in  a  private  room,  as  the  Cteneral  Stadtholder  and 
other  high  potentates  are  accustomed  to  do.  Well,  I  have  this 
mcnving  a  pasty  made  with  truffles  and  Chinese  birds'-neets,  but 
you  cannot  have  it  I  To  be  frank,  it  is  euormouBly  dear,  and  I  ttiink 
neither  your  hroilier  nor  yourself  could  pay  for  it  I" 

And  now  it  was  Balby's  turn  to  laugh  aloud,  and  he  did  so  with 
the  free,  unembarrassed  gayety  of  a  man  who  is  sure  of  hie  poaitiim, 
and  is  neither  confused  nor  oSended. 

Madame  Blaken  was  somewhat  provoked  by  this  unrestrained 
merriment.  "You  laugh,  sir,  but  I  have  good  leaacax  for  supposing 
you  to  be  poor  and  nnknowti.  You  came  covered  with  dost  and  on 
foot  to  my  hotel,  accompanied  by  one  servant  carrying  a  small 
carpet-bag.  You  have  neither  equipage,  retinue,  nor  baggage. 
You  receive  no  visits ;  and,  as  it  appears,  make  none.  You  are 
always  dressed  in  your  simple,  modest,  rather  forlorn -looking  brown 
coats.  You  have  never  taken  a  dinner  here,  but  pass  the  day  abroad, 
and  when  you  return  in  the  evening  you  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
few  alicee  of  bread  and  butter.  Rich  people  do  not  travel  in  this 
style,  and  I  therefore  have  the  right  to  ask  if  you  can  afford  to  pay 
for  my  pasty?  I  do  not  know  who  or  what  you  are,  nor  your 
brother's  position  In  the  world." 

"  Oh, "  cried  Balby,  who  was  highly  amused  by  the  candor  of  tbb 
hostess,  "  my  brother  has  a  most  distlngui^ed  position,  I  assure  you 
—his  fame  reeonnds  throughout  Germany. " 

"Bahr  said  Madame  Blaken,  shrugging  her  shoulders;  "the 
name  is  entirely  anknown  to  us.  Pray,  what  is  your  brother,  and 
for  what  is  be  celebrated?" 

"For  his  flute,"  answered  Balby,  with  solemn  gravi^. 

Uadame  Blaken  rose  and  glanced  scomfuUy  at  Balby.  "  Are  you 
making  sport  of  me,  sirt"  said  she.  threateningly. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  madame ;  I  am  telling  you  an  important  truth. 
Ity  brother  Is  a  renowned  virtuoao. " 

"A  virtvoaof  repeated  the  hostess;  "I  do  not  understand  the 
word.     Pray,  what  is  a  virtuoso  t " 
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"  A.  virtufmo,  madame,  is  a  musician  who  makes  such  muaicae 
no  other  man  can  make.  He  gives  concerts,  and  aells  the  tickets 
for  an  enormous  price,  and  tbe  world  rushes  to  hear  his  music.  I 
assure  you,  madame,  my  brother  can  plaj  so  encfaantinglj  that  those 
who  hear  his  flute  are  forced  to  dance  in  spite  of  themeelves.  He 
receives  large  sums  of  gold,  and  if  he  gives  a  concert  here  70a  will 
see  that  all  your  distinguished  pec^le  will  flock  to  hear  him.  You 
can  set  your  pasty  before  him  without  fear — he  is  able  to  pay  rioblj 

Madame  Blaken  rose  without  a  word  and  advanced  toward  the 
door.  "Come,  sir,  come.  lam  goii^  to  your  brother. "  Without 
waiting  for  an  anewer,  she  stepped  through  the  corridor  and  tapped 
lightly  ot  the  stranger's  door.  She  was  on  the  point  of  opening  it, 
bat  Balby  caught  her  hand  hastily. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  enter  and  inquire  if  yon  c(u> 
be  received. "  He  wished  to  draw  her  back  from  the  door,  but  the 
hostess  of  the  Black  Raven  was  not  the  woman  to  be  withdrawn. 

"You  wish  to  ask  if  I'can  enter!"  repeated  she.  "I  may  well 
claim  that  privilege  in  my  own  house, " 

With  a  determined  hand  she  knocked  once  more  upon  the  door. 
Opened  it  immediately  and  entered,  follow^  by  Dalby,  who  by 
sigus  endeavored  to  explain  and  beg  pardon  for  the  intrusion. 

Frederick  did  not  regard  him,  his  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
woman  who,  with  laughing  good-humor,  stepped  up  to  him  and 
held  out  both  of  her  large,  course  hands  in  greeting. 

"Sir,  I  come  to  convince  myself  if  what  your  brother  said  was 

"Well,  madame,  what  has  my  brother  saidT" 

"He  declares  that  you  can  whistle  splendidly,  and  all  the  wcvld 
is  forced  to  dance  after  your  music. " 

"I  said  play  the  flute,  madame  I  I  said  play  the  flute!"  cried 
Balby,  h<HTifled. 

"  Well,  flute  or  whistle, "  said  Madame  Blaken,  inx>ud^,  "  it's  the 
same  thing.  Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  whistle  me  something;  I  will 
then  decide  as  to  the  pasty. " 

The  king  looked  at  Balby  curiously. 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness,  brother,  to  explain  madame'a 
meaning,  and  what  she  requires  of  me?" 

"Allow  me  to  explain  myself,"  said  the  boatees.  "This  gentle- 
man came  and  ordered  a  rich  pie  for  you ;  this  paaty  has  given 
celebrity  to  my  house.  It  is  true  I  have  one  prepared,  but  I  would 
not  send  it  to  you.  Would  you  know  whyt "  This  is  an  enonnouslj 
expensive  dieh,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  in  a 
condition  to  pay  for  it.    I  said  this  to  your  brother,  and  I  might 
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with  truth  hsvG  told  him  that  I  regretted  to  iee  him  in  taj  hotel — 
not  tt*t  you  are  lb  yourselves  objectionable,  on  the  oontrary,  yen 
Appoai  to  me  to  be  b&nnlesa  and  amiable  men,  but  beoauae  of  yont 
porsea.  I  fear  that  yon  do  not  know  tbe  obargea  of  flnt-claM  hotels, 
and  will  be  amazed  at  your  bill.  Your  brother,  however,  aaniru 
me  that  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  all  you  order ;  that  you  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  ;  that  you  are  a  vtrfuoao,  give  concerts,  and  bbU 
tiolceta  at  the  highest  prloe.  Now,  I  will  convince  mysslf  if  you 
are  a  great  musician  and  can  support  yourwlf.  Whistle  me  aoma- 
thing,  and  I  will  decide  aa  to  the  pie. " 

The  king  listened  to  all  this  with  suppressed  merriment,  and  gave 
Balby  a  aigpificant  look. 

"Bring  my  flute,  bro&er;  I  will  convince  madame  that  I  am 
indeed  a  virtuoso. " 

"Let  us  bear,"  said  Madame  Blaken,  seating  heraelf  upon  the 
Kifa  bom  which  the  king  had  just  arisen. 

V^nderick  made,  with  indescribable  solemnity,  a  profound  bow 
to  the  hostess.  He  placed  the  fiute  to  bis  lips  and  began  to  play, 
bat  not  in  his  accustomed  masterly  style— not  in  those  mild,  floating 
melodies,  those  solemn  sacred,  and  exalt«d  strains  which  it  was  faU 
mutom  to  draw  from  his  beloved  flute.  He  played  a  gay  and  brill- 
iant solo,  fnll  of  double  trills  and  rhapsodies ;  it  was  an  astounding 
medley,  which  seemed  to  make  a  triumphal  march  over  tbe  Instru- 
ment, overcoming  all  difficulties.  But  those  soft  tones  ^riiich 
touched  the  soul  and  roused  to  noble  thoughts  were  wanting ;  in 
truUi,  the  melody  failed,  the  music  was  wanting. 

Madame  Blaken  listened  with  ever- increasing  rapture  to  this 
wondrous  exeroite;  these  trills,  springing  from  octave  to  octave, 
drew  forth  her  loudest  applause  ;  she  trembled  with  ecstasy,  and  as 
Um  king  closed  with  a  brilliant  cadence,  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
shouted  enthoslaetically.  She  stood  up  respectfully  before  the  ar- 
Kite  in  the  simple  brown  coat,  and  bowing  low.  said  earnestly  : 

"Your  brother  was  right,  you  can  surely  earn  much  money  by 
yooT  whistle.  You  whistle  as  clearly  as  my  mocking-bird,  Yoa 
iAbU  have  the  pie — I  go  to  order  It  at  once, "  and  she  hasl^ied  from 
tfaeroom. 

"Well,"  said  the  king,  laughing,  "this  waa  a  charming  soene, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it,  brother  Henry.  It  is  a  proud  and  happy 
feeling  to  know  that  you  can  stand  upon  your  feet,  or  walk  alone ; 
in  other  words,  that  yon  can  earn  a  suppcaiu  Now,  if  the  sun  of 
Pmssia  sets,  I  shall  not  hunger,  fijr  I  can  earn  my  bread ;  Madame 
Blaken  assures  me  of  it.     But,  Henry,  did  I  not  play  eminently  T" 

"  That  was  the  most  glittering,  daiuling  piece  for  a  concert  which 
I  ever  heard, "  said  Balby,  "and  Mr.  Zoller  mi^  well  be  proud  of  it^ 
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but  I  couliBel  hiu)  not  to  play  it  before  tiia  King  of  Pnueia;  be 
would,  in  bis  jealouBj,  declare  it  was  not  music,  notbiug  but  Bound, 
and  Bigniffing  nothing. " 

"Bravo,  mj  friend,"  said  Frederick,  taking  hie  friend's  hand; 
"yes,  he  would  say  that.  Mr.  Zoller  played  like  a  true  virfuoao, 
tJlat  is  to  Bay,  without  intellect  and  without  soul ;  he  did  not  main 
music,  only  artistic  toncB.  But  here  comes  the  paaty,  and  I  shall 
relish  it  wondrous  welL  It  is  the  first  meat  I  have  ever  earned  with 
my  flute.    Let  ua  eat,  brother  Henry." 


CHAPTER    XT. 

THE    Kina    WITHOUT    BHOEB. 

The  pie  was  really  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and  the  king  en- 
jajed  it  highly.  He  was  gay  and  talkative,  and  amused  himself  in 
recalling  the  varied  adventures  of  the  past  five  days. 

"They  will  soon  be  tempt  pasiati,  these  gwmi  fdioe,"  be  said, 
sighing.  "  To-day  is  the  last  day  of  our  freedom  and  happiness ;  to- 
morrow we  must  take  up  our  yt^e,  and  exchange  our  simple  brown 
coats  for  daahii^  uniforms. " 

"I  know  one,  at  least,  who  is  rejoicing,"  said  Balby,  laughing, 
"tbe  nnhapi^  Deeseti,  who  has  just  sworn  most  solemnly  that  be 
would  throw  himself  in  the  river  if  he  had  to  play  much  l<mger  the 
part  of  a  servant  without  livery — a  servant  of  two  unknown  musi- 
cians ;  and  be  told  me,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  that  not  a  respectable 
man  in  tbe  bouse  would  speak  to  bim ;  that  tbe  pretty  maids  would 
not  even  listen  to  bis  soft  sigba  and  tender  words. " 

"Drees  makee  the  man,"  said  tbe  king,  laughing;  "if  Deeaea 
wore  bis  cabinet-busaarlivery  these  proud  beauties  who  now  despise, 
would  smile  insidiously.  How  strangely  the  world  is  constituted  I 
But  let  us  enjoy  our  freedom  while  we  may.  We  still  have  some 
collections  of  paintings  to  examine — here  are  some  splendid  pictures 
of  Rembrandt  and  Rubens  to  be  sold.  Then,  last  of  all,  I  have  an 
importantpieceof  business  totransact  withtbe  great  banker,  Witte, 
<m  whom  I  have  a  draft.  You  know  that  Madame  Blaken  is  expcoi- 
slve,  and  the  picture -dealers  will  not  troet  oorbtmest  faces;  w« 
must  show  them  hard  cash. " 

"Does  your Shall  I  not  go  to  the  bankers  and  draw  the 

money!"  said  Balt^. 

"Oh  no,  I  find  it  pleasant  to  serve  myself,  to  be  my  own  master 
and  s^^ant  at  tbe  same  time.  Allow  me  this  rare  pleasure  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  Balby." 
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The  king  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  recommeoced  his  search  tot 
pointiiigB  and  treasures  to  adom  bis  gallery  at  Sans-Souoi.  Bveiy- 
where  he  was  received  kindly  and  retit)ectfully,  for  all  recognized 
them  Be  purchasera,  and  not  idle  Bight-eeeiB.  The  dealers  appreci- 
ated the  difference  between  idle  enthusiasm  and  well-filled  purses. 

The  king  understood  thia  well,  and  on  leaving  the  house  of  the 
last  rich  merchant  he  breathed  more  freely,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  glad  that  is  over.  The  rudraiees  of  the  postaoaeter  at  Qr&vo 
[tosed  me  better  than  the  civilities  of  these  people.  Come,  Balby, 
we  have  bought  pictures  enough ;  now  we  will  only  admire  them, 
enjoy  without  appropriating  them.  The  rich  hanker,  Abramson,  is 
said  to  have  a  beautiful  collection ;  we  will  examine  them,  and  then 
have  OUT  draft  cashed. " 

The  banker's  splendid  faonee  was  soon  found,  and  the  brothers 
entered  the  house  boldly,  and  demanded  of  the  richly -dreeaed, 
liveried  servant  to  be  conducted  to  the  gallery. 

"This  is  not  the  regular  day,"  said  the  servant,  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug  of  tlie  shoulders,  as  he  measured  the  two  strangers. 

"Not  the  day  t    What  dayl"  asked  the  king,  sharply, 

"Not  the  day  of  gcoteral  exhibition.  You  must  wait  until  next 
TDseday." 

"Impossible,  we  leave  to-morrow.  Go  to  your  master  and  tell 
him  two  stoangers  wish  to  see  his  gallery,  and  beg  it  may  he  opened 
for  them." 

There  was  something  so  haughty  and  irreeistible  in  the  stranger's 
manner,  that  the  servant  not  daring  to  refuse,  and  still  astonished 
at  his  own  compliance,  went  to  inform  his  master  of  the  request. 
He  returned  in  a  few  moments,  and  announced  that  his  master 
would  come  himself  to  receive  them. 

The  door  opened  immediately,  and  Mr.  Abramson  stepped  into 
the  h^ ;  his  face,  bright  and  friendly,  darkened  when  his  black 
eyes  fell  upon  the  two  strangers  standing  in  the  hall. 

"You  desired  to  speak  to  me."  he  said,  in  the  arrogant  tone  that 
the  rich  Jews  are  accustomed  to  use  when  speaking  to  unknown  and 
pocvpeople.     "What  is  your  wish,  sirs?" 

The  king's  brow  darkened,  and  he  looked  angrily  at  the  super- 
cilions  man  of  fortune,  who  was  standing  opposite  him,  with  hlB 
head  proudly  thrown  back,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  But 
Frederick's  countenance  soon  cleared,  and  he  said,  with  perfect 


"We  wish  you  to  show  us  your  picture-gallery,  sir." 
The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  lees  pleading  than  commanding, 
lad  roused  the  ai^et  of  the  easily -enraged  pametiu. 
"Sir,  I  have  a  picture-gallery,  enanged  for  my  own  pleaaurei 
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and  paid  for  with  ray  own  money.  I  am  very  willing  to  show  it  to 
all  who  have  not  the  money  to  purchaae  pictures  for  themselves ;  and 
to  latlafy  the  curiosity  of  Bftangera,  I  have  tet  aside  a  day  ia  each 
week  on  which  to  exhibit  my  gallery." 

"  Ton  mean,  then,  sir,  tliat  yon  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  your 
muBeumf  gafd  the  king,  smilingly,  and  laying  hia  hand  at  the 
same  time  softly  on  Balby's  arm,  to  prevent  him  from  speaking. 

"I  mean  that  my  museum  is  dosed,  and — " 

A  carriage  rolled  thunderiogly  to  the  door ;  the  outer  doon  of  th« 
ball  were  hastily  opened,  a'  liveried  servant  cntared,  and  atc^ing 
immediately  to  Mr,  Abramson,  he  said : 

"  Lord  Hiddlestone,  at  London,  asks  the  hon<n'  of  oeaing  your 
gallery.' 

The  countenonoe  of  the  Jewish  banker  beamed  with  delight. 

"Will  his  excellency  have  the  graoiousneea  to  enter?  I  consider 
it  an  honor  to  show  him  my  poor  trsasuree.  My  gallery  is  closed  to- 
day, but  for  Lord  Middlestone,  I  will  open  it  gladly. " 

,  His  contemptuous  glanoe  met  the  two  poor  musicians,  who  bad 
stepped  aside,  and  were  silent  witnesses  of  this  scene. 

The  outer  doors  of  the  court  were  opened  noisily,  and  a  small, 
ahriveUed  human  form,  assisted  by  two  servants,  staggered  into  the 
hall.  It  was  an  old  man,  wrapped  in  furs ;  this  was  his  excellency 
Lord  Hiddlestone.  Mr.  Abramson  met  htm  with  a  profound  bow, 
and  sprang  forward  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  gallery. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  this  sad  picture  of  earthly  pomp  and 
greatness ;  all  felt  the  honor  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Abramson.  Lord 
Hiddlestone,  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  England,  desired  to  see 
his  oolleotion.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  of  merit  that  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  the  banker,  and  added  a  new  splendor  to  his 

While  the  door  was  being  opened  to  admit  his  lordship,  BaH^ 
and  the  king  left  the  house  unnoticed. 

The  king  was  angry,  and  walked  silently  along  for  a  time ;  sud- 
denly remaining  standing,  he  gazed  steadily  at  Balby,  and  hroks 
out  into  a  loud,  merry  laugh,  that  startled  the  passers-by,  and  made 
them  look  wonderingly  after  him. 

"Balby,  my  friend,"  he  said,  still  laughing,  "I  will  tell  you 
something  amusing.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  so  humble  and 
ashamed  as  when  his  excellency  entered  the  gallery  so  triumphantly, 
and  we  slipped  away  so  quietly  from  the  house.  Truly,  I  was  fool 
enough  to  be  aagry  at  first,  but  I  now  feel  that  the  soene  was  irre- 
■Istibly  oomic.  Oh  I  oh,  Balby  1  do  laugh  with  me.  Think  of  us, 
who  imagine  oorselvee  to  be  such  splendidly  handsome  men,  being 
ibown  the  door,  and  that  honrid  ahniniwBi,  diieased  old  man  being 
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raoeived  with  ancb  ocuuidention  1  He  emelt  like  »  nlve-boK,  we 
•re  odontos  witb  ambroeU ;  but  all  in  Tain,  Abramaon  pref  ened  tlw 
B^ve-box.  " 

"Abnunstm'aoUaotcaiee&re  not  those  of  aooartier,''  wid  Balby, 
"or  he  would  have  fainted  at  the  odor  of  royalty.  But  truly,  this 
Hr.  Aiaaxoaoa  is  a  dlagiaoefal  penoo,  ood  I  be^  your  majesty  to 
avenge  Hr.  Zoller." 

"I  shall  do  BO.  HedMerrea  punishment;  he  baa  inaulted  Ine as 
a  mau ;  tbe  king  will  punish  him. "  * 

"And  now  we  will  hare  ooi  check  cashed  t^  Hr.  Witte.  I  bet 
be  will  not  dismiss  us  bo  ourtly,  for  my  draft  is  for  ten  thousand 
crowns,  and  he  will  be  reepeotful — if  not  to  ue.  to  our  uMmey." 

The  worthy  and  proeperoua  Madame  Witte  had  just  finished  dust- 
ing and  eleaning  her  state  apartment,  and  was  giving  it  a  last  artis- 
tic survey.  She  smiled  contentedly,  and  acknowledged  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Tbe  miirorB  and  windows  were  of 
transparent  brightness — no  dust  wae  seen  on  Uie  silk  furniture  or 
the  coetly  omamente— it  waa  perfect.  With  a  sod  si^  Madame 
Witie  left  tlie  nxau  and  looked  the  door  with  almost  a  feeling  of 
regret.  She  must  deny  herself  for  the  next  few  days  bsa  favorite 
oconpation^there  was  nothing  more  to  dust  or  olean  in  tbe  apart- 
ment and  (mly  in  this  room  was  her  field  of  operation — only  hers 
did  her  husband  allow  her  to  play  the  servant.  With  this  exception 
be  required  of  her  to  be  the  lady  d  tbe  house — the  noble  wife  of  tha 
ridi  banker--and  tbis  was  a  rSla  that  pleased  the  good  woman  but 
little.  Sbelockedthedoorwithasi^anddrewonberBhoee,  which 
tba  waa  accustomed  alw^a  to  leave  in  the  hall  before  entering  her 
state i^nrtment,  thensteH>edcarefallyanthelKKderofthecarpetthat 
covered  the  hall  to  another  door.  At  this  moment  violent  ringii^ 
vaa  beard  at  tbe  front  door.  Madame  Witte  moved  i^aickly  for- 
ward to  follow  tbe  bent  of  her  womanly  ouriosit?  and  see  who  de- 
sired admlttanoe  at  this  unuBual  ham-.  Two  stanngen  had  already 
«it<«ed  the  hall  and  deaired  to  see  the  banker. 

"  Hr.  Witte  is  not  at  home^  and  if  your  businesa  is  not  too  press- 
ing, call  again  early  to-mcrrow  morning. " 

"Bot  my  boainees  is  preaaing,"  said  f^ederlek Zoller,  hastily  i  "I 
nvt  BpMk  witb  Mr.  Witte  to-day." 

"  Can  tltey  wish  to  borrow  money  fran  hintl"  tbought  Ma/tunw 
Witte,  who  saw  the  two  atiangera  through  tbe  half-opened  door. 
"To  borrow,  or  to  »A  credit,  I  am  sure  Hiat  is  ttaeir  business.  * 

*  Tbe  Ung  kept  his  irord.    The  Jaw  haard  atterwud  Uut  It  vu  tbe  Mng-  wlKnn 
he  bad  treated  »  dleraspecttully,  aodhe  could  never  obtaiahlafDrglTeneea.    Hens 
'  tfl  wttfa  the  Frmdsn  goreniTnate  or  tnutlre,  and  was  thiu  bit- 
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"Haf  I  aak  the  nature  of  your  busineasT"  said  the  servant.  "In 
order  to  bring  Mr.  Witte  from  the  Casino  I  must  know  what  70a 
wish  of  him. " 

"  I  desire  to  have  a  draft  of  tan  thousand  crowns  cashed, "  said 
f^^derick  Zoller,  eharply. 

The  door  was  opened  hastily,  and  Madame  Witte  stepped  forward 
to  greet  the  stranger  and  his  companion.  "Have  the  kindness, 
gentlemen,  to  step  in  and  await  my  husband ;  he  will  be  here  in  a 
quarbir  of  an  hour.  Oo,  Andres,  for  Mr.  Witte."  ,  AndreB  ran  off, 
and  Madame  Witte  accompanied  the  strangers  through  the  hall. 
Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  state  apartment,  she  quickly  drew  oSt 
her  shoea,  and  then  remained  standing,  looking  erpectantly  at  the 
strangers. 

"Well,  madame,"  said  the  king,  "shall  we  await  Mr.  Witte  be- 
f<we  this  door,  or  will  you  show  us  into  the  nert  room?" 

"Certainly  I  will;  but  I  am  waiting  on  you." 

"On  us?    And  what  do  you  expect  of  us!" 

"  What  I  have  done,  sirs — to  take  your  shoes  off. " 

The  king  laughed  aloud.  "Can  no  one,  then,  enter  tiiat  room 
with  shoes  on!" 

"Never,  sir.  It  was  a  custom  of  my  great-grandfather.  Hehad 
this  house  built,  and  never  since  then  has  any  one  entered  it  with 
shoes.     Please,  therefore,  take  them  off." 

Balby  hastened  to  comply  with  her  peremptory  conunand. 
"Madame,  it  will  sufBce  you  for  me  to  follow  this  custom  of  your 
ancestors — you  will  spare  my  brother  this  ceremony. " 

"And  why!"  asked  Madame  Witte,  astonished.  '"His  shoes  are 
no  cleaner  or  finer  than  yours,  or  those  of  other  men.  Have  the 
kindness  to  take  off  your  shoes  also." 

"You  are  right,  madame,"  said  the  king,  seriously.  "We  must 
leave  off  the  old  man  altogether ;  therefore,  you  ask  but  little  in 
requiring  us  to  take  off  our  shoes  before  entering  your  state  apart- 
ment. "  He  stooped  to  undo  the  buckles  of  bis  shoee,  and  when 
Balby  wished  to  assist  him,  he  resisted.  "No,  no;  you  shall  not 
loosen  my  shoes— you  are  too  worthy  for  that.  Madame  Witte 
might  think  that  I  am  a  very  assuming  person — that  I  tyrannize 
over  my  brother.  There,  madame,  the  buckles  are  undone,  and 
there  lie  my  shoes,  and  now  we  are  ready  to  enter  your  state  apart- 

Madame  Witte  op^ied  the  door  with  cold  gravity,  and  allowed 
them  to  pass,  "To-morrow  I  can  dust  again,  "she  said,  gleefully, 
"(or  the  strangera'  clothes  are  very  dirty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  strangers  awaited  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Witte.     The  king  enjoyed  his  comic  situation  immensely.     Balby 
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looked  KoxiouBly  at  the  bare  feet  at  lite  king,  and  told  he  ahonld 
never  have  submitted  to  Madame  Witte'a  caprice.  The  Root  wm 
cold,  and  the  king  might  be  taken  ill. 

"  Oh,  no, "  said  Frederick,  "  I  do  not  get  sick  bo  easily — my  sys- 
tem  can  stand  severer  hardships.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we 
have  come  off  so  cheaply,  for  a  rich  banker  like  Witte  in  Amster- 
dam, is  equal  to  the  Pope  in  Rome ;  and  I  do  not  think  taking  oft 
onr  shoes  is  paying  too  dearly  to  see  the  pope  of  Holland.  JiUt 
think  what  King  Henry  IV.  bad  to  lay  aside  before  he  could  see  the 
Pope  of  Rome — not  only  his  shoes  and  stockings  and  a  few  other 
articles,  bnt  his  royalty  and  majesty.  Madame  Witte  is  really  for- 
bearing not  to  require  the  same  oostnme  of  ns." 

The  door  behind  them  was  opened  hastily,  and  the  banker  Witte 
stepped  in.  He  advanced  to  meet  them  with  a  quiet  smile,  but 
suddenly  checked  himaelf ,  and  gazed  with  terror  at  the  king. 

"My  Ch>d!  his  majesty  the  Kii^  of  Prussia!"  he  stammered. 
"Oh  I  yonr  majesty  I  what  an  undeserved  favor  you  are  doing  my 
poor  bouse  in  honoring  it  with  your  presence  I" 

"You  know  me,  then?"  said  the  king,  smiling.  "WeU,  I  beg 
yoa  may  not  betray  my  incognito,  and  cash  tor  Frederick  Zoller  t^ia 
draft  of  ten  thousand  crowns. " 

He  stepped  forward  to  hand  the  banker  the  draft.  Mr.  Witte 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and.  wringing  his  hands,  fell  npcai  his 
knees.     He  had  just  seen  that  the  king  was  barefooted. 

"Ohl  yourmajeetyl  Mercy  I  mercy  I"  he  pleaded.  "Pardon  my 
unhappy  wife,  who  could  not  dream  of  the  crime  she  was  commit- 
ting.  Why  did  your  majesty  consent  to  her  insane  demandT  Why 
did  yoa  not  peremptorily  refuse  to  take  off  your  shoes  ?" 

"Why?  Well,  tna  foi,  because  I  wished  to  spare  the  King  of 
Prussia  a  humiliation.  I  believe  Hadame  Witte  would  rather  have 
tiuown  me  out  of  the  bouse  than  allowed  me  to  enter  this  sacred 
room  with  my  shoes  on." 

"  No,  your  majesty,  no.    She  would — " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Madame  Wide,  drawn  \ff 
the  loud  voice  of  her  husband,  entered  the  room. 

"Wifel"  he  cried,  riaing,  "come  forward;  fall  cm  your  knees 
and  plead  for  forgiveness. " 

"What  have  I  done?"  she  asked,  wonderingly. 

"  You  compelled  this  gentleman  to  take  off  his  shoes  at  the  door. " 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that?" 

"  Well, "  said  Mr.  Witte,  solemnly,  as  he  laid  his  arm  upon  his 
irife's  shooider  and  tried  to  force  her  to  her  knees,  "this  is  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Pruasia  1" 

But  the  all- important  words  had  not  the  expected  effect.     Ma- 
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duneWltte  ran&iaed  quietly  Btandisg.  and  looked  flnt  npen  bar 
own  bare  f«et  and  then  curiously  at  th«  king. 

"Beg  the  king's  pardon  for  your  miMt  unseemly  ocoiduot, "  Bald 
Witte. 

"Why  waa  It  unaeeinlyt"  asked  bla  better-half.  "Do  I  not  take 
off  my  eboes  every  time  I  enter  this  roomT  The  Toom  ia  mine,  and 
does  not  bolong  to  the  King  of  Proaaia. " 

Witts  raised  hia  hands  above  his  head  in  de^Mir.  The  kinj; 
loured  loudly  and  heartily. 

"  You  see  I  was  right,  sir, "  he  said.  "  Only  obedimos  could  spara 
tlifl  King  of  Prussia  a  humiliation.*  But  let  us  go  to  your  business- 
room  and  arrange  our  moneyed  aflalfs.  I^iere,  madame,  I  iuppoa» 
you  will  allow  me  to  put  on.  my  shoe*. " 

Wit^Mmt  a  word,  Mr.  Witte  rushed  from  the  room  for  tiis  klng'i 
shoes,  luid  hastened  to  put  them,  not  before  the  king,  but  before  tti« 
door  that  led  into  his  counting  room. 

With  a  gay  smile,  the  king  stepped  along  the  bemler  of  the  carpet 
to  bis  ehoea,  and  let  Balby  put  them  on  for  him. 

"  Madame, "  be  said,  "  I  see  that  you  are  really  mlstrees  in  your 
owp  htnise,  and  that  you  are  obeyed,  not  from  force,  but  from  Id. 
etinct.     God  preserve  you  your  strong  will  and  your  good  husband  I" 

"Now,"  said  the  king,  after  they  had  received  the  money  and 
returned  to  the  hotel,  "  we  must  m^e  all  our  arrangements  to  return 
to-morrow  morning  early— oar  incognito  ia  over  I  Hr.  Witte  prom- 
ised not  to  betray  us,  but  hia  wife  ia  not  to  be  trusted  ;  therefore,  by 
to-nuwrow  morning,  the  world  wilt  know  that  tbe  King  of  Prussia 
is  in  Amsterdam.  Happily,  Ur.  Witte  doea  not  know  where  I  am 
stopping.  I  hope  to  be  imdistnrbed  to-day,  but  by  to-morrow  tiiis 
will  be  impoaaible." 

The  king  prophesied  aright:  Madame  Witte  was  sealously  ^i- 
gaged  in  telling  her  friends  the  important  news  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  visited  her  husband,  and  was  now  in  Amsterdam. 

The  news  rolled  like  on  avalanche  from  house  to  house,  frmn 
street  to  street,  and  even  reached  tbe  mayor's  door,  who,  in  spite  of 
tbe  lateness  of  tbe  hour,  called  a  meeting  of  tbe  magiatratse,  sad 
sent  policemen  to  all  the  hotels  todemand  a  list  of  the  strangers  who 
bad  arrived  during  tbe  last  few  days.  In  order  to  greet  the  king, 
they  must  first  find  him. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  simple  ealiehe,  with  two  horses,  stood 
at  the  hotel  of  the  "Black  Raven."  The  brothers  Zoller  vttire  about 
to  leave  Amsterdam,  and,  to  Madame  Blaken.'a  ast^mishment,  they 
not  <Hily  paid  their  bill  withoot  rounuuring,  but  left  a  rich  doueew 

■  The  king's  own  worda.  See  Kloolal'B  "  Anecdot™  of  Frederick  tha  Qreat,"  ot* 
lectloii  v.,  p.  SI. 
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for  tha  aarranta.  The  host«aB  stopped  to  tbe  door  to  bid  tham  fan- 
well,  sod  noddad  klndl;  u  thej  oame  down  the  eteps.  Their  nr* 
TiDt  followed  with  ttie  little  carpet-bag  and  the  two  muaio-oaaM- 

Whsn  Deeaen  became  aware  of  the  preaenoe  of  the  hotiem,  and 
ttie  two  bead-eervante.  he  advanced  near  to  the  king. 

"  Yotu*  majeBty.  ma;  I  now  apeak  f  he  mununred. 

"  Not  yet, "  aald  he  king,  Btniliog,  "  wait  until  we  are  in  the  car- 
riaee." 

Be  deaoended  the  steps,  with  a  friendlT  ood  to  the  hoateaa. 
Balby  and  himself  left  the  houae. 

"Bee,  SIT  friend,  how  truly  I  prophesied, "  he  said,  as  he  pointed 
down  the  straet ;  "  let  us  get  in  quiokl;,  it  is  high  time  to  be  off ;  see 
the  crowd  advancing. " 

Fnderiok  was  right :  from  the  end  of  the  street  there  came  a  loi^ 
proceeeioa  of  men,  headed  by  the  two  majors,  dreeeed  in  black  robes, 
trimmed  with  broad  red  bands.  They  were  followed  by  the  senators, 
clothed  in  &e  same  manner.  A  great  number  of  tlie  rich  ariotocrats 
at  the  city  accompanied  them. 

Hadame  Blaken  bad  stepped  from  the  house,  aad  was  looking 
ewiotiBly  at  tbe  approaching  crowd,  and  while  ahe  and  her  maids 
mra  wondering  wl^t  this  could  mean,  the  two  Mr.  Zollera  entered 
tfae  carriage,  and  ttieir  servant  had  mounted  the  box, 

"Hay  I  speak  nowf  said  Deesen,  turning  to  the  king. 

"Yes,  speak,"  said  the  king,  "but  quickly,  or  the  crowd  will 
take  your  secret  from  you. " 

**  Hosteaa  I"  cried  Deesen,  from  the  box,  "  do  you  know  what  that 
crowd  means?" 

"No,"  she  said,  Buperciliously, " 

**I  will  explain;  listen,  madame.  The  magistrates  are  coming 
to  greet  the  King  of  Prussia  I" 

"The  King  of  Prussia!"  shrieked  the  hoetesa.  "Where  is  the 
King  of  PniHsia?" 

"Herel"  cried  Deesen,  with  a  malicious  grin,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  kii^,  "and  I  am  his  majesty's  cabinet-hussar  J  Forward,  pos- 
tilion 1 — quiclr.  forward  1" 

The  postilion  whipped  Ifia  horses,  and  the  carriage  dashed  by 
•the  mayors  and  senators,  who  were  marching  to  greet  the  King  of 
Prussia.  They  never  dreamed  that  he  had  jnat  passed  mischievously 
by  them. 

Two  days  later,  the  king  and  his  companions^tood  on  the  Prussian 
border,  on  the  spot  where.  In  the  beginning  of  their  jonmey,  the 
kingiiad  written  the  words  "majesty"  and  "sire." 

"Look  I"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  ground,  "the  two  fatal  words 
have  not  vanished  away ;  tiie  sun  has  hardened  the  ground,  and  they 
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are  still  legible.  I  must  lift  them  from  the  sand,  and  irear  iliem 
henceforth  Bad  foiever.  Give  me  your  hand,  Ball^ ;  the  poor  mu- 
sician, EYederick  Zoller,  will  bid  farewell  to  hia  frigid,  and  not  only 
to  you,  Balby,  but  farewell  also  to  my  youth.  This  is  my  last  youth- 
ful advoiture.  Now,  I  shall  grow  old  and  oold  gracefnlly.  One 
thing  I  wish  to  say  befixe  I  resume  nty  royalty ;  tMinfldentially.  I 
am  not  entirely  displeased  with  the  change.  It  seems  to  me  diflS.- 
cult  to  fill  the  T&e  of  a  common  man.  Men  do  not  seem  to  love  and 
trust  each  other  fully ;  a  man  avenges  himself  on  an  innocent  party 
for  the  wrongs  another  has  committed.  Besides,  I  do  not  rightly 
understand  the  politeneeses  of  common  life,  and,  therefore,  received 
many  reproachee.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  it  is  easier  to  bestow 
than  to  receive  them.     Therefore,  I  take  up  my  crown  willingly. " 

"Will  your  majesty  allow  me  a  word?"  said  Deeeen,  stepping 
forward. 

"Speak,  Deesen." 

"I  thank  Mr.  Zoller  for  saving  my  life.  As  true  as  Ood  lives,  I 
should  have  stifled  with  rage  if  I  had  not  told  that  haughty  Hol- 
lander who  Mr.  Zoller  was  and  who  I  was. " 

"Now,  forward  I  FareweU,  Frederick  Zoller  I  Now  I  am  on 
Prussian  soil,  the  hour  af  thoughtless  happiness  is  passed.  I  fear, 
Balby,  that  the  solemn  duties  of  life  will  soon  take  pOBBeeeion  of  us. 
So  be  it  I  I  acoept  my  deetiny — I  am  again  f^^erick  of  Hohenzol- 
lemr 

"And  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  first  to  greet  your  majesty  on 
your  own  domain, "  said  Balby,  as  he  bowed  profoundly  before  the 
king. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  UNHAPPY  NKWB. 

The  Prinoeas  Amelia  was  alone  in  her  room.  She  was  stretched 
npon  a  bo^  lost  in  deep  thought ;  her  eyes  were  raieed  to  heaven, 
and  her  lips  trembled ;  from  time  to  time  tbey  murmured  a  word  of 
complaint  or  of  entreaty. 

Amelia  was  ill.  She  had  been  ill  since  that  unhappy  day  in 
which  she  intentionally  destroyed  her  beauty  to  save  herself  from 
■  bated  marriage.*  Her  eyee  bad  never  recovered  tbeir  glance  or 
early  fire ;  they  were  always  inflamed  and  veiled  by  tears.  Her 
voice  had  lost  its  metallic  ring  and  youthful  freshness ;  it  sounded 
trota  her  aching  and  bollow  chest  like  sighs  from  a  lonely  grave. 
Severe  pain  from  time  to  time  tortured  her  whole  body,  and  con- 
tracted her  limbe  with  agimizing  cramps.  She  had  the  appearance 
of  a  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  tottering  to  the  grave. 

In  this  crushed  and  trembling  body  dwelt  a  strong,  powerful, 
healthy  soul;  this  shrunken,  contracted  bosom  was  animated  by 
a  youthful,  ardent,  passionate  heart.  This  heart  had  consecrated 
itself  to  the  love  of  its  early  years  with  an  obstinate  and  feverish 

In  wild  defiance  against  her  fate,  Amelia  had  sworn  never  to 
yield,  never  to  break  faith ;  to  bear  all,  to  suffer  all  for  her  love,  and 
topressonward  with  unshaken  resignation  but  never-failing  courage 
through  the  storms  and  agonies  of  a  desolate,  misunderstood,  and 
wretched  existence.  She  was  a  martyr  to  her  birth  and  her  love ; 
she  accepted  this  martyrdom  with  defiant  self-reliance  and  joyful 
resignation. 

Years  had  passed  since  she  had  seen  Trenck,  but  she  loved  him 
still  I  She  knew  he  had  not  guarded  the  faith  they  had  mutually 
■worn  with  the  constancy  that  she  had  religiously  maintained ;  bnt 
she  loved  him  still  \  She  hod  solemnly  sworn  to  her  brother  to  give 
Dp  the  foolish  and  fantastic  wish  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Trenck ; 
bnt  she  loved  him  still  I    She  might  not  live  for  him,  but  she  would 
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suffer  for  him ;  she  could  not  give  him  lier  hand,  but  she  could  otm* 
sectate  thought  and  soul  to  him.  In  imoginatioa  she  was  his,  only 
bis  1  be  had  a  holj',  an  imperishable  right  to  her.  Had  she  nob 
sworn,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  be  his  through  life  down  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave?  Truly,  no  priest  bad  blessed  them ;  God  had 
been  their  priest,  and  had  united  tbem.  There  bad  been  no  mortal 
witness  to  their  solemn  oaths,  but  the  pure  stars  were  present — with 
their  sparkling,  loving  eyes  thay  had  looked  down  and  listened  t» 
the  vows  she  had  exchanged  with  Trenck.  She  was  therefore  hia — 
his  eternally  I  He  had  a  sacred  claim  upon  her  constancy,  ber  lovc^ 
her  forbearance,  and  herfoigiveneaa.  If  Trenck  had  wandered  from 
his  faith,  she  dared  not  follow  hia  example ;  she  must  be  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  his  oall,  and  give  him  the  aid  he  required. 

Amelia's  love  was  her  reli^on,  her  life's  strength,  her  life's  ob- 
ject ;  It  was  a  talisman  to  |ffotect  and  give  strength  In  time  of 
need.  She  would  have  died  without  it;  she  lived  and  struggled 
with  her  grief  only  for  his  sake. 

This  was  a  wietohed,  joyless  existence— a  never-ending  martyr' 
dom,  a  never-ceasing  contest.  Amelia  stood  alone  and  'unloved  in 
her  family,  feared  and  avoided  by  all  tiie  merry,  thoughtteas, 
pleasure  seeking  circle.  In  her  sad  presence  they  shuddered  invol- 
untarily and  felt  chilled,  as  by  a  blast  from  (he  grave.  She  was  an 
objeot  of  distrust  and  weariness  to  her  companions  and  servants,  an 
object  of  love  and  frank  affection  to  no  one. 

Hadamoiselle  Ernestine  vcm  Haak  had  alone  remained  true  to 
her ;  but  she  had  married,  and  gone  far  away  wiUi  her  husband. 
Princess  Amelia  was  now  alone ;  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she 
oould  exjtreee  her  sorrow  and  ber  fears ;  no  one  who  understood  her 
suppressed  agony,  or  ^lo  spoke  one  word  of  consolation  or  c^mpathy 
to  her  broken  heart. 

She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  steeled 
ber  strength,  and  made  an  impenetrable  shield  for  her  wearied  soul. 
She  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  hsr  thoughts  and  dreams.  She  lived 
astrange,  enchanted,  doublelifeandtwofold existence.  Outwardly, 
■he  was  old,  crushed,  iU ;  her  Interior  life  was  young,  fresh,  glow- 
ing, and  energetic,  endowed  wltii  unshaken  power,  and  tempered  In 
the  &re  of  her  great  grief.  Amelia  lay  upon  the  divan  and  looked 
dreamily  toward  heaven.  A  strange  and  unaccountable  presenti- 
ment was  upon  her ;  she  trembled  with  mysterious  forebodings.  She 
had  always  felt  thus  when  any  new  misfortunes  were  about  to  befall 
Trenck.  It  seemed  as  if  her  sonl  was  bound  to  his,  and  by  means  of 
an  electric  current  she  fait  the  blow  In  the  same  moment  that  It  fell 
upon  him. 

The  princess  believed  is  these  presentimente.     She  had  faith  in 
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dRBim  and  propheoiea,  as  do  all  those  unhappy  bainga  to  whom  fate 
hu  denied  real  happlneee,  and  who  eeek  wildly  in  fantastic  Tisions 
bn  compensation.  She  lov«d,  therefore,  to  look  into  the  fscura 
through  fortune-tellers  and  dark  oracles,  and  thua  prepare  herself  tot 
ths  sad  events  which  lay  before  her.  The  day  bef<R«,  the  renowned 
astroli^erPfannenHtein  had  warned  her  of  approaohingperil;  ha  de- 
clared that  a  cload  of  t«Bfe  waa  In  the  act  of  bursting  upon,  her  1 
PrinceM  Amelia  believed  in  hie  words,  and  waited  with  a  bold, 
nsolved  spirit  for  the  breaking  of  the  cloud,  whose  gray  veil  she 
■beady  felt  to  be  round  about  her. 

'Rieee  sad  tlionglita  were  interrupted  by  a  light  knot^  upon  tha 
door,  and  her  ntaid  entered  and  announced  that  the  master  of  oare- 
nHmiee,  Baron  FOllnitz,  craved  an  audience. 

Amelia  shuddeied,  but  roused  herself  quickly.  "  Let  him  enter  I" 
■he  said,  haatilj.  The  short  moment  of  expectation  seemed  an  eter* 
nity  of  anguish.  She  pressed  her  hands  lipMi  her  heart,  to  still  its 
itormy  beatiDgB ;  she  looked  with  staring,  wide-opened  eyes  toward 
the  door  through  which  Pfillnitz  must  enter,  and  she  ahuddet«das 
ahe  kx^ed  upon  the  ever-smiling,  immovable  face  of  the  courtier, 
who  now  entered  her  boudoir,  with  Mademoiselle  von  Harwitz  at 
hbiBide. 

"Do  yon  know,  POllnitz,"  said  she,  in  a  rough,  imperious  tone — 
'do  yon  know  I  believe  yoar  face  is  not  Seeh  and  blood,  but  hewn 
from  stone ;  or,  at  least,  one  day  it  was  pettifledT  Perhaps  the  fatal 
hour  struck  one  day,  Just  as  you  were  laughing  over  some  of  your 
vlUaoies.  andyouTBmilewastamedtostoneasa  judgment.  I  shall 
blow  this  look  as  long  as  I  live ;  it  is  ever  most  oleurly  marked  npcxi 
jonr  visage,  when  you  have  some  misfortune  to  announce, " 

"Then  this  stony  smile  must  have  but  little  expression  to-day, 
for  I  do  not  come  as  a  messenger  of  evil  tidings :  but  if  your  royal 
Mgihness  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  as  a  sort  of  poatUkm  d' amour.' 

Amelia  shrank  back  for  a  moment,  gave  one  glance  toward 
Uademoiselle  von  Marwlt^,  whom  she  knew  full  well  to  be  the 
vatchful  spy  of  her  mother,  and  whose  daily  duty  it  waa  to  relate 
to-the  qneeu'mother  every  thing  which  took  place  in  the  apartment 
of  the  princess.  She  knew  that  every  word  and  look  of  POllnitz  waa 
€iamined  with  the  strictest  attention. 

Pflllnlt*,  however,  spoke  on  with  cool  self-possession : 

"You  look  astonished,  princess;  it  perhaps  appears  to  you  that 
Me  impassive  face  is  little  suited  to  the  rdle  otpostiUon  d' amour, 
*nd  yet  that  is  my  position,  and  I  ask  your  highneas's  permissiim  to 
make  known  my  errand. " 

"Irefnse  yonr  request,"  said  Amelia,  roughly;  "t  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Love,  and  find  his  godship  as  old  and  dull  as  the  mcwon- 
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ger  he  has  sent  me.  Go  back,  then,  to  jour  blind  god,  and  tell  Mm 
tb&t  my  ears  are  deaf  to  hia  love  greeting,  and  the  Mxeeching  of  the 
taveo  la  more  melodious  than  the  tenderest  wordfi  a  Pollnitz  caa 
utter." 

The  princesB  said  this  in  her  most  repulsive  tone.  She  was  accns- 
tomed  to  shield  herself  in  this  rude  manner  from  all  approach  or 
contact,  and,  indeed,  she  attained  her  object.  She  was  feared  and 
avoided.  Her  witty  bon  mota  and  stinging  jests  were  repeated  and 
merrily  laughed  over,  but  the  world  knew  that  she  scattered  her 
sarcasms  far  and  wide,  in  order  to  secure  her  isolation ;  to  banish 
every  one  from  her  presence,  »o  that  none  might  hear  her  sigiiB,  or 
read  her  sad  history  in  her  countenance. 

"And  yet,  princess.  I  must  still  implore  a  hearing,"  said  he, 
with  imperturbable  good-humor i  "if  my  voice  is  rough  as  the 
raven's,  your  ruyal  highness  must  feed  me  witli  sugar,  and  it  will 
become  soft  and  tender  as  an  innocent  maiden's. " 

"I  think  a  few  ducats  would  be  better  for  your  case,"  said 
Amelia;  "aPfillnitz  isnot  to  be  won  with  sweets,  but  for  gold  he 
would  follow  the  devil  to  the  lower  regions. " 

"You  are  right,  princess ;  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  but  be- 
low ;  there  I  am  certain  to  find  the  best  and  most  interesting  society. 
The  genial  people  are  all  bom  devils,  and  your  highness  haa  ever 
confessed  that  I  am  genial.  Then  let  it  be  so !  I  will  accept  the 
dncats  which  your  royal  hlghnesa  think  good  for  me,  and  now  allow 
me  to  discharge  my  duty.  I  come  as  the  messenger  of  Prince 
Henry.  He  sends  his  heart-felt  greetings  to  his  royal  sister,  and 
begs  that  she  will  do  him  the  honor  toattend  a/£teat  Bheinsberg, 
which  will  take  place  in  eight  days. " 

"  Has  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  king  become  the/nnirrter 
of  Prince  Henry?"  said  Amelia. 

"  No,  princess ;  I  occasionally  and  accidentally  perform  the  func- 
tion of  9.foUTrier.  This  invitation  was  not  my  principal  object  to- 
day." 

"Iknew  it,"  said  Amelia,  ironically.  "My  brother  Henry  does 
not  love  me  well  enough  to  invite  me  to  this /^  if  he  had  not  some 
other  object  to  attain.     Well,  what  does  Prince  Henry  wish?" 

"A  small  favor,  your  royal  highness;  he  wishes,  on  the  birth- 
day of  his  wife,  to  have  Voltaire's  'Rome  Sauvie '  given  by  the 
French  tragedians.  Borne  years  since  your  highness  bad  a  gr«at 
triumph  in  this  piece.  The  prince  remembers  that  Voltaire  pre- 
pared the  r6le  of  Aurelia  especially  for  you,  with  changes  and  addi- 
tions, and  he  entreats  you,  through  me,  the  temporary  Directeur  dea 
«pectacfea  de  Rheinsberg,  to  lend  him  this  rdle  for  the  use  of  his 
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"Why  doee  not  my  brother  rather  entreat  me  to  take  this  port 
myself  t"  said  Antelia,  in  cruel  mockery  over  herself.  "It  spears 
to  me  I  could  look  the  part  of  Aurelia,  and  xaj  soft,  flute-like  voice 
would  make  a  powerful  improssioa  upon  the  pnblic.  It  is  cruel  of 
Prince  Henry  to  demand  this  rtile  of  me  ;  it  might  be  inferred  that 
he  thought  I  had  become  old  and  ugly. " 

"  Not  so,  your  highness ;  the  tragedy  is  to  be  performed  on  this 
occasion  by  public  actors,  and  not  by  amateurs." 

"Tou  are  right,"  said  Amelia,  suddenly  becoming  grave;  "at 
that  time  we  were  amateurs,  lovers  of  the  drama ;  our  dreams  are 
over — we  live  in  realities  now, " 

"Mademoiselle  von  Marwitz,  have  the  goodness  to  bring  the 
manuscript  my  brother  wishes;  it  la  partly  written  by  Voltaire's 
own  hand.    You  will  find  it  in  the  bureau  in  my  dressing-room. " 

UademoieeUe  Harwitz  withdrew  to  get  the  manuscript;  as  she 
left  the  room,  she  looked  back  suspieiously  at  Pdllnitz  and,  as  if  by 
accident,  left  the  door  open  which  led  to  the  dressing-room. 

Mademoiselle  Marwitz  had  scarcely  disappeared,  before  PoUnitf 
sprang  forward,  with  youthful  agility,  and  closed  the  door. 

"Princees,  this  commission  of  Prince  Henry's  was  only  a  pre- 
text. I  took  this  order  from  the  princeee's  nuMrt  d'hdtel  in  order 
to  approach  your  highness  unnotioed,  and  to  get  rid  of  tlie  watchful 
eyes  of  your  Marwita  Now  listen  well ;  Weingarten,  the  Austrian 
secretary  of  Legation,  was  with  me  to-day. " 

"Ah,  Weingarten,"  murmured  the  princess,  tremblingly;  "he 
gave  you  a  letter  for  me ;  quick,  quick,  give  it  to  me. " 

"So,  be  gave  me  no  letter ;  it  appears  that  he,  who  formerly  sent 
letters,  is  no  longer  in  the  condition  to  do  so. " 

"He  is  dead!"  cried  Amelia  with  horror,  and  sank  back  as  if 
Btmck  by  lightning. 

"No,  princees,  he  is  not  dead,  but  in  great  danger.  It  appears 
that  Weingarten  is  in  great  need  of  money ;  for  a  hundred  louis 
d'or,  which  I  promised  him,  he  confided  to  me  that  Trenck's  ene- 
mies had  excited  the  euspinions  of  the  king  against  him,  and  de- 
clared that  Tcenck  had  designs  against  the  life  of  Frederick." 

"The  miserable  liars  and  slanderers!"  cried  Amelia,  oontemptu- 
onsly. 

"  Tbe  king,  as  it  appears,  believee  in  these  charges ;  he  has  writ- 
tea  to  his  resident  minister  to  demand  of  tbe  senate  of  Dantzic  the 
delivery  of  Trenck." 

"  Trenck  is  not  in  Dantzic,  but  in  Vienna. " 

"He  is  in  Dantzic — or,  rather,  he  was  there." 

"And  nowT" 

"Now,"  said  PoUnitz,  solemnly,  "he  is  on  ihe  way  to'EOnigs- 
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berg ;  from  tiutt  point  he  will  be  tran^iorted  to  some  other  fortress ; 
Stat,  however,  he  will  be  brought  to  Berlin. " 

The  unhappy  priaoese  Uttered  ft  shriek,  which  sounded  like  a 
wild  death'Crj.     "He  is,  then,  aprlBonert" 

"Vee  i  but,  on  hia  way  to  prison,  so  long  as  he  doee  not  oroes  Uie 
threshold  of  the  fortreea,  it  is  possible  to  deliver  him.  WeingutOD, 
who,  it  appears  to  me,  is  much  devoted  to  your  highneos,  hae  drawn 
for  me  the  plan  of  the  route  Trenck  Is  to  take.  Here  it  ia. "  He 
banded  tbe  princess  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  she  eeiied  with 
trembling  hands,  and  read  hastily. 

"Ee  comes  through  Coslin, "  said  she,  joyfully  i  "that  gives  a 
ohanoe  of  safety  in  COelin  I  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  triead 
of  my  youthful  days,  is  in  COslin ;  he  will  assist  me.  PfUlnitat, 
quiok,  quick,  find  me  a  courier  who  will  carry  a  letter  to  Uie  duke 
for  me  without  delay." 

"  That  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, "  said  Pfillnltz,  thon^t- 
fully. 

Amelia  sprang  from  her  seat;  her  eyes  had  the  old  fire,  her 
features  their  youthful  expression  and  elasticity. 

The  power  and  ardor  of  her  soul  overcame  the  weakoesi  of  her 
body :  it  found  energy  and  strength. 

"  Well,  then, "  said  she,  decisively,  and  even  her  voice  waa  firm 
and  soft,  "I  will  go  myself;  and  woe  to  him  who  dares  withhold 
me  I  I  have  been  ordered  to  take  sea-baths.  I  will  go  this  hour  to 
CAslin  tac  that  purpose  1  but  no,  no,  I  cannot  Iravel  so  rashly.  P611- 
nitz.  you  must  And  ue  a  courier." 

"IwiU  try,"s»idP<JUnitz.  "Onecanbuy  all  the  glories  of  this 
world  for  gold ;  and,  I  think,  your  highneaa  will  not  regatd  a  tew 
louia  d'or,  more  or  lees." 

"  Find  me  a  messenger,  and  I  will  pay  every  hour  of  his  jounuQr 
with  a  gold  piece." 

"I  will  send  my  own  servant;  In  half  an  hour  he  shall  be 
ready." 

"Gtod  be  thanked  I  it  will,  then,  be  ponible  to  save  him.  Let 
me  write  this  letter  at  once,  and  hasten  your  messenger.  Let  him 
fly  OS  if  he  had  wings — as  if  the  wild  winds  of  heaven  bore  him  on- 
ward. Thesoonerhebringsme  theanswer  of  the  duke,  the  greater 
shall  be  hia  reward.  Oh,  I  will  reward  him  as  if  I  were  a  rich 
queen,  and  not  a  poor,  forsaken,  sorrowful  princess." 

"Write,  princesa,  write,"  cried  POllnitz,  eagerly;  "but  no,  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  the  hundred  louis  d'or  before  Mademoiselle 
Marwitz  returns.  I  promised  them  to  Weingarten  for  his  news; 
you  can  add  to  them  the  ducats  you  were  graciously  pleased  to  be- 
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*">"lm  did  not  replj ;  she  stepped  to  tb«  table  and  wrote  a  few 
lines,  which  Bbe  handed  to  Pollnitz. 

"lUe  tbis."  Bsid  she,  almoet  contemptaously  i  "it  is  a  draft 
apou  m;  banker,  Orguelin.  I  thank  joa  for  allowing  your  aeif  icee 
to  be  paid  for  ;  it  relieves  me  from  all  call  to  gratittide.  Serve  me 
laithtull^r  in  future,  and  jou  shall  ever  find  m;  hand  open  and  mf 
pnne  fulL     And  nttw  give  me  time  to  write  to  the  duke,  and — " 

"Prinoees,  I  hear  Mademoiaelle  Marwitz  retuming !" 

Amelia  left  the  writing-table  hastily,  and  advanced  to  the  door 
tfatoa^  which  Uademoiaelle  Marwitiz  must  enter. 

'Ah.  you  are  come  at  last,"  said  she,  as  the  door  opened.  "I 
nt  abodt  to  seek  you.     I  feared  you  oould  not  fhid  the  paper. " 

"It  was  very  difficult  to  And  amongst  such  a  mass  of  letters  and 
jqien,"  said  Mademoiselle  Marwitz,  whose  suspicious  glance  was 
now  wandering  round  tiie  room.  -  "I  succeeded,  however,  at  last; 
here  is  tha  msnascript,  your  highness. " 

The  princess  took  it  and  examined  it  carefully.  "Ah,  I  thought 
•0,  °  she  said.  "  A  monologue  which  Voltaire  wrote  for  me,  is  miss- 
ing. I  gave  it  to  tile  king,  and  I  see  he  has  not  returned  it.  I  think 
my  memory  is  the  only  faculty  which  retains  its  power.  It  is  my 
misfortune  that  I  cannot  forget  I  I  will  test  it  to-day  and  try  to 
write  this  monologue  from  memory.  I  must  be  alone,  however.  I 
pray  you,  mademoiaelle,  to  go  into  the  saloon  with  Pollnitz ;  he  can 
entertain  you  with  the  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  our  most  virtuous 
eoort,  while  I  am  writing. — And  now,  "said  she,  when  she  found 
brself  alone,  "may  God  give  me  power  to  reach  the  heart  cd  the 
doke,  and  win  him  to  mj  purpoee  1" 

With  a  finn  hand  she  wrote : 

"Becatiee  you  are  happy,  duke,  yon  will  have  pity  for  the 
wretched.  For  a  few  days  past,  you  have  bad  your  young  and 
lovely  wife  at  your  side,  and  experienced  the  pure  bliss  of  a  hapf^ 
imion ;  yon  will  therefore  comprehend  the  despair  of  those  who  love 
as  fondly,  and  can  never  be  united.  And  now,  I  would  remind  you 
of  a  day  on  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  obtain  for  yon  a  great 
tavor  from  my  brother  the  king.  At  that  time  you  promised  me  to 
return  this  service  tenfold,  should  it  ever  be  in  your  power,  and  you 
made  me  promise,  if  I  should  ever  need  assistance,  to  turn  to  you 
alone  ]  Uy  hour  has  come  I  I  need  your  help ;  not  for  myself  I  Ood 
•od  death  alone  can  help  me.  I  demand-  yonr  aid  for  a  man  who  is 
diained  with  me  to  the  galleys.  You  know  him — have  mercy  upon 
him  t  Perhaps  he  wilt  arrive  at  your  court  in  the  same  hour  with 
my  letter.  Duke,  will  you  be  the  jailer  of  the  wretched  and  the 
powerksB,  who  is  imprisoned  only  because  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
Ungl    Are  yonr  c^lcen  ctmst^loet  will  you  allow  them  to  cast 
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into  an  eternal  prison  him  for  whom  I  bave  wept  night  and  da;  for 
many  long  yeorg? 

"Oh,  my  Ood  I  my  God  I  you  have  given  wings  to  the  hirAa  of 
the  air ;  you  have  given  to  the  horse  his  fiery  speed ;  you  have  de- 
clared that  man  ia  the  king  of  creation  ;  you  have  marked  upon  his 
brow  the  seal  of  freedom,  and  this  is  hie  holiest  possession.  Oh, 
friend,  will  you  consent  that  a  noble  gentleman,  who  has  nothing 
left  but  his  freedom,  shall  be  unjustly  deprived  of  it  1  Duke,  I  call 
upon  you )  Be  a  providence  for  my  unhappy  friend,  and  set  him 
at  liberty.  And  through  my  whole  life  Itmg  I  will  blees  and  hontw 
you !  Amiw.t*  " 

"If  he  does  not  listen  to  thisontcryof  my  soul, "  she  whispered, 
as  she  folded  and  sealed  the  letter — "  if  he  has  tlie  cruelty  to  let  ue 
plead  in  vain,  then  in  my  death-hour  I  will  curse  him,  and  charge 
him  with  being  the  murderer  of  my  last  hope !" 

The  princess  called  Pdllnitz,  and,  wi&  an  expreesive  glance,  aha 
handed  him  the  letter. 

"  Tmly,  my  memory  has  not  failed  me, "  she  said  to  HademoiseUe 
Harwitz,  who  entered  behind  Pdlhiitz,  and  whose  sharp  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Uie  letter  in  the  barou's  hand.  "I  have  been  able  to 
write  the  whole  monologue.  Give  this  paper  to  my  brother,  Pflll- 
nitz ;  I  have  added  a  few  friendly  lines,  and  ezoueed  myself  for  de- 
clining the  invitation.    I  cannot  see  this  drama. " 

"Well,  itseems  to  me  I  have  made  a  lucrative  affair  of  this," 
said  Polhiitz  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  princeea.  "  I  promised  Wein- 
garten  only  fifty  louis  d'or,  bo  fifty  remain  over  for  myself,  without 
counting  the  ducats  which  the  princess  intends  for  me.  Beeides,  I 
shall  be  nO  such  fool  as  to  give  my  servant,  who  steals  from  me 
every  day.  the  reward  the  princess  has  set  apart  for  him ;  and  if  I 
give  him  outside  work  to  do,  it  ia  my  opportunity ;  he  is  my  Blave, 
and  the  reward  ie  properly  mine. " 

"Listen,  Johnr  said  Pdlhiitz  to  his  servant,  as  he  entered  bit 
apartment.  Poor  John  was,  at  the  same  time,  body- servant,  jockey, 
tmd  coachman.  "  Listen ;  do  you  know  exactly  bow  much  you  have 
loaned  meT" 

"  To  a  copper,  your  excellency, "  said-  John,  joyfnlly.  Poor  John 
thought  tbat  the  hour  of  settlement  had  come.  "  Totuf  excellency 
owes  me  flfty-three  thalers,  four  groschen,  and  five  pennies." 

"Common  soul,"  cried  Pollnitz,  shrugging  his  shouldeia  con- 
temptuously, "  to  be  able  to  keep  in  remembrance  such  pitiful  thing* 
as  groschen  and  coppers.  Well,  I  have  a  raoet  pressing  and  Impor- 
tant commission  for  yon.  Yon  must  saddle  your  horse  imniediately, 
and  hasten  to  deliver  this  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtembei^.  You 
must  ride  night  and  day  and  not  rest  till  you  arrive  and  deliver  thin 
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pallet  into  the  duke's  own  hands.  I  will  tiiea  allow  you  a  daj's 
iMt  for  yourself  and  horse ;  joar  return  must  be  equally  rapid.  It 
jou  are  here  again  in  eight  days,  I  will  reward  you  royally. " 

"That  is  to  say,  your  excellency-^"  said  John,  in  breallileM ex- 
pectation. 

"That  is  to  say,  I  will  pay  you  half  the  sum  I  owe  you,  if  yon 
•re  here  in  eif^t  days ;  if  yon  are  absent  longer,  yon  will  get  only  a 
third." 

"And  if  I  return  a  day  earlier?"  said  John,  sighii^. 

"I  will  give  you  a  few  extra  thalersasa  reward,"  said  P511nit£. 

"But  your  excellency  will,  beaides  this,  give  me  money  for  the 
journey,"  aaid  John,  timidly. 

"  Hiaerable,  shameleaa  beggar  t"  cried  Pollnitz ;  "  always  demand- 
ing more  than  one  is  willing  to  accord  you.  Learn  from  your  noble 
master  that  there  is  nothing  more  pitiful,  more  sordid  than  gold, 
ud  ttiat  those  only  are  truly  noble  who  serve  others  for  honor's 
nke,  and  give  no  thought  to  reward. " 

"But,  your  grace,  I  have  already  the  tumor  to  have  lent  you  all 
my  money.  I  have  not  even  a  groschen  to  buy  food  for  myself  and 
horae  on  my  journey. " 

"As  for  your  mcoiey,  sir,  it  is,  under  all  circumstancefi,  much 
nfer  with  me  than  with  you.  You  would  surely  spend  it  foolishly, 
while  I  will  keep  it  together.  Beeidea  this,  there  is  no  other  way  tJ> 
oaks  servants  faithful  and  submissive  but  to  bind  them  to  you  by 
the  miserable  bwid  of  selfishness.  Yon  would  have  left  me  a  hun- 
dred times,  if  you  had  not  been  tied  down  by  your  own  pitiful 
interests.  You  know  well  that  if  you  leave  me  without  my  permis- 
noti,  the  law  allows  me  to  punish  you,  by  giving  the  money  I  owe 
Ton  to  the  poor.  But  enough  of  foolish  talking  1  Hake  ready  for 
the  journey  -,  in  half  an  hour  you  must  leave  Berlin  behind  you.  I 
will  give  you  a  few  thalers  to  buy  food .  Now,  hasten  I  Remember, 
)[  yott  remain  away  longer  than  eight  days,  I  will  give  you  only  a 
third  of  iho  money  I  am  keeping  for  you. " 

nua  terrible  tltreat  had  its  effect  upon  poor  John. 

la  eight  days  Ffillnltz  sought  the  princess,  and  with  a  triumphant 
fiance,  slipped  a  letter  into  her  hand,  which  read  thus ; 

"  I  thank  yon,  princess,  that  you  have  remembered  me,  and  given 
tne  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  unhappy.  You  are  right.  Qod  made 
nun  to  be  free.  I  am  no  jailer,  and  my  ofBcera  are  not  constables. 
Kiey  have,  indeed,  the  duty  to  conduct  the  unhappy  man  wtio  has 
bem  for  three  days  the  guest  of  my  house,  further  on  tovrard  the 
'Ortren,  but  his  feet  and  his  hands  shall  be  free,  and  if  he  takes  a 
lentm  from  the  bird  in  velocity,  and  from  the  wild  horse  in  speed, 
UspFeeenteecane  will  oost  him  less  than  his  flight  from  Qlatz.    My 
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offlcera  cannot  be  always  on  the  watch,  and  Qod's  world  is  large; 
it  in  impoasiUe  to  guard  every  point.  My  soldieiB  accompanj  him 
to  the  brook  Cdslin.  I  commend  the  officer  who  will  be  diecbarged 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  your  highness.  f^RDiNAND. " 

"  He  will  have  my  help  ajid  my  eternal  gratitude, "  whispered 
Amelia ;  ahe  then  pressed  the  letter  of  the  duke  pasBBonately  to  her 
!ipa.  "Oh,  my  God  I  I  feel  to-day  what  I  have  never  before 
thought  possible,  that  one  can  be  happy  without  happiness.  If  fate 
will  be  meroifnl,  and  not  thwart  the  noble  purpose  of  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand, from  tbia  time  onward  I  will  never  murmur — never  complain. 
I  will  demand  nothing  of  the  future ;  never  more  to  see  him,  never 
more  to  hear  from  him,  only  that  he  may  be  tree  and  happy." 

In  the  joy  of  her  heart  she  not  only  fulfilled  her  promise  to  give 
the  meesenger  a  gold  piece  for  every  hour  of  his  journey,  but  she 
added  a  costly  diamond  pin  for  Pfillnitz.  which  the  experienced 
baion,  ev«i  while  receiving  It  from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  is'in- 
ceee,  valued  at  fifty  louis  d'or. 

The  baron  returned  with  a  well-filled  purse  and  a  diamond  pin  to 
hie  dwelling,  and  with  imposing  solemnity  he  called  John  into  hia 
boudoir. 

"John, "said  he,  "I  am  content  with  you.  Ton  havepromptly 
fulfilled  my  oommands.  You  returned  the  seventh  day,  and  have 
earned  the  extra  thaleis.  As  for  your  m<mey,  bow  much  do  I  owe 
youT' 

■Fifty -three  tfaalers,  four  groeohen,  and  five  pennies. " 

"And  the  half  of  this  is—" 

"  Tn'enty-seven  thalore,  fourteen  gioachen,  two  and  a  half  pen- 
nies," said  John,  with  a  loudly  beating  heart  and  an  expectant 
nnile.  He  saw  that  the  ptu«e  was  well  filled,  and  that  his  master 
was  taking  out  the  gold  pieces. " 

"I  will  give  you,  including  your  extra  guldens,  twenty-eight 
thaiera,  fourteen  groecben,  two  and  a  half  pennies, "  said  Pollnitz, 
laying  some  gold  pieces  on  the  table.  "Here  are  six  loois  d'or,  or 
thirty -six  tbalers  in  gold  to  reckon  up ;  the  fractioos  you  claim  ara 
bmeath  my  dignity.     Take  them,  John,  they  are  yours. " 

John  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture,  and  sprang  ftn'ward  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  seize  his  gold.  He  had  succeeded  in  gathering 
up  three  louis  d'or,  when  the  powerful  hand  of  the  baron  seized  him 
and  held  him  back. 

"  Ji^n,"  Baid  he,  "I  read  in  your  wild,  disordered  countenance 
that  yon  are  a  spendthrift,  end  this  gold,  which  you  have  earned 
hmieetly,  will  aoon  be  wasted  in  boundless  follies.  It  is  my  duty, 
as  your  cMiscientious  master  utd  friend,  to  prevent  this.  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  take  all  of  this  money— only  ODe-h(Jf ;  only  three  louis 
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d'or.  I  will  put  the  other  three  with  the  BUm  which  I  atill  tK^ 
and  take  oaro  of  it  for  you. " 

With  an  appeatance-of  firm  principle  and  piety,  he  iin^aspad  Qie 
Stree  louis  d'or  upon  which  the  sighing  John  fixed  his  tearful  ejea. 

"  And  DOW,  what  is  the  amount, "  said  PdllnitE,  gravely,  "  which 
you  have  placed  in  my  handn  for  iafe- keeping!" 

"Thirty -two  ttialers,  fourteen  gToachen,  and  five  penniee."  said 
John;  "and  then  the  fractions  from  the  three  louis  d'ora  makes  a 
tiialer  and  eight  groechen. " 

"Pitifulmiaerl  You  dare  to  reckon  fractions  against  yonr  mas- 
ter, who,  in  his  magnanimity,  has  just  presented  yon  with  gold  J 
nuB  is  a  mesuneas  which  merits  exemplary  puiLishjnent." 


CHAPTER    II. 

TRENCK  ON  HIS  WAT  TO  PHISOK. 

Befobe  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  in  CQelin,  stood 
0)0  light,  open  carriage  in  which  the  duke  was  accustomed  to  make 
oicarsiooa,  when  inclined  to  carry  the  reins  himself,  and  enj<^ 
beedom  and  the  pure,  fresh  air,  without  etiquette  and  cereniony. 

To-day,  however,  the  carriage  wss  not  intended  for  an  ordinary 
excursion,  but  to  tranBport  a  prisoner.  This  prisoner  was  no  other 
than  the  nnhappy  Frederick  Trenck,  whom  the  cowardly  r^mblic  at 
Dantzic,  terrified  at  the  menaces  of  the  king,  had  delivered  up  to 
Oto  Prusaian  police. 

The  intelligence  of  liis  uiihap[^  fato  flew  like  a  herald  before 
him.  He  was  guarded  by  twelve  hussars,  and  thesadprooeeaion  waa 
received  everywhere  throughout  the  journey  with  kindly  sympathy. 
All  exerted  themselves  to  give  undoubted  proofs  of  pity  and  consid- 
eration. Even  the  officers  in  command,  who  sat  by  him  in  the  car- 
riage, and  who  were  changed  at  every  station,  treated  blm  as  a 
loved  ccHurade  in  arms,  and  not  as  a  state  prisoner. 

But  while  ail  sighed  and  trembled  for  htm,  Trenck  alone  was 
gay ;  his  countenance  alone  was  calm  and  courageous.  Not  one 
rooment,  during  the  three  days  he  passed  in  the  palace  of  the  duke, 
was  hia  youthful  and  handsome  face  clouded  by  a  single  shadow. 
Not  one  moment  did  that  happy,  cheerful  manner,  by  which  he  won 
all  heATtB,  desert  him.  At  the  table,  he  was  the  brightest  and  witti- 
est ;  his  amusing  narrativea,  anecdotes,  and  droll  ideas  made  not 
<nily  the  duke,  but  the  dnchess  and  her  maids,  laugh  merrily.  In 
the  aftenKMina,  in  the  loloon  of  the  duchess,  he  astonished  and  ea- 
nqitured  the  whole  court  cirde  by  improvising  upon  any  given 
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theme,  aod  bjr  the  taatetul  and  artietic  mafmer  in  which  be  Bang 
the  national  ballads  he  had  learned  on  his  journeys  Uirough  Itslf, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  At  other  times,  he  conversed  with  the  duke 
upon  philosophy  and  state  policy  ;  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  varied 
information  and  wisdom  of  fhia  young  man,  who  seemed  an  ezperi- 
enced  soldier  and  an  adroit  diplomat,  a  profound  Btat«emaii,  and  a 
learned  historian.  By  hia  dazzling  talenta,  he  not  only  inteicsted 
but  enchained  his  listeners. 

The  duke  felt  eadly  that  it  was  not  possible  to  retain  the  prisoner 
longer  in  Coslin.  Three  days  of  rest  was  the  utmost  that  could  be 
granted  Trenck,  without  exciting  suspicion.  He  sighed,  as  he  told 
Trenck  that  his  duty  required  of  him  to  send  him  further  on  his  dark 
journey. 

Trenck  received  this  announcement  with  perfect  composure, 
with  calm  Belf-posseseion.  He  took  leave  (d  the  dnke  and  duchess, 
and  thanked  them  gayly  for  their  gracious  reception. 

"Ihopetliatmy  imprisonment  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  then 
your  highness  will,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  return  to  you,  and  offer  the 
thanks  of  a  free  man. " 

"Maj  we  soon  meet  again  1"  said  the  duke,  and  he  looked  search- 
ingly  upon  Trenck,  as  if  he  wished  to  read  his  innermost  thougbts. 
"As  soon  as  you  are  free,  come  to  me.  I  will  not  forsake  joa,  no 
matter  under  what  circumstancee  you  obtain  your  freedom. " 

Had  Trenck  observed  the  last  empliatic  words  of  the  duke,  and 
did  he  undetstand  their  meaning?  The  duke  did  not  know.  No 
wink  of  the  eyelid,  not  the  slightest  sign,  gave  evidence  that  Trenck 
had  noticed  their  significance.  He  bowed  smilingly,  left  the  room 
.  with  a  firm  step,  and  entered  the  carriage. 

The  duke  called  Itack  the  ordnance  officer  who  was  to  conduct 
him  to  tiie  nest  station. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  my  oommaud?"  said  he, 

"No,  your  higtmees.  I  have  not  forgotten ;  and  obedience  is  a 
joyful  duty,  which  I  will  perform  punctually. " 

"You  will  repeat  this  conjmand,  in  my  name,  to  the  ofiScerat 
the  next  stetion,  and  commission  him  to  have  it  repeated  at  every 
station  where  my  regiments  are  quartered.  Every  one  shall  give 
Trenck  an  opportunity  toeecape,  buteilently;  no  word  must  be  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject.  It  must  depend  upon  him  to  make  use  ot 
the  most  favorable  moment.  My  intentions  toward  him  must  be 
understood  by  him  without  explanations.  He  who  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  escape,  can  only  be  blamed  for  careleoa- 
ness  in  duty.  Upon  me  alone  will  rest  the  responsibility  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  You  shall  proceed  but  five  or  six  miles  each  day  ; 
at  this  rate  of  travel  it  will  take  four  days  to  reach  the  last  barracks 
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of  mjBoldieiB,  and  almost  the  entire  jountej  lies  through  dark,  Qiick 
woods,  and  solitary  highways.     Now  go,  andmayOod  be  with  you  I" 

The  duke  stepped  to  the  window  to  see  Ttenck  depart,  and  to 
give  him  a  last  greeting. 

"  Well,  if  he  is  not  at  liberty  in  the  next  few  days,  it  will  surely 
not  be  my  fault, "  murmured  Duke  Ferdinand,  "  and  Princess  Amelia 
cannot  reproach  me. " 

Ab  Trenck  drove  from  the  gate.  Duke  Ferdinand  turned  thonght- 
fully  away.  He  was,  against  hia  will,  oppressed  by  sad  preoenti- 
mente.  ForTrenck,  this  journey  over  the  highways  in  the  light, 
(qten  carriage,  was  ackial  enjoyment.  He  inhaled  joyfully  the  pure, 
warm,  summer  air — his  eyes  rested  with  rapture  upon  the  waving 
corn-fields,  and  the  blooming,  fragrant  meadows  through  which 
they  passed.  With  gay  shouts  and  songs  he  seemed  to  rival  the  lark 
aa  she  winged  her  way  into  the  clouds  above  him.  He  was  inno- 
cent, careless,  and  happy  as  a  child.  The  world  of  Kature  had  been 
shutout  from  him  in  tjie  dark,  cloee  carriage  which  had  t«ouglit 
him  t4>  CCelin ;  she  greeted  him  now  with  glad  smiles  and  gay 
adorning.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  decorated  for.  him  with  her 
moat  odorous  blossoms  and  most  glorious  sunshine — as  if  she  sent 
her  softest  breeze  to  kiss  his  cheek  and  whisper  love 'greetings  in  his 
ear.  With  upturned,  dreamy  glance,  be  followed  the  graceful 
movements  of  the  pure,  white  clouds,  and  the  rapid  flight  of  the 
birds.  Trenck  was  so  happy  in  even  this  appearance  of  freedom, 
that  he  mistook  it  tor  libert)'. 

The  carriage  rolled  slowly  over  the  sandy  highways,  and  now 
entered  a  wood.  The  sweet  odor  of  the  fir-trees  drew  from  Trenck  a 
ory  of  rapture.  He  had  felt  the  heat  of  the  mm  to  be  oppressive, 
snd  be  now  laid  his  head  back  under  the  shadow  of  the  thick  trees 
with  a  feeling  of  gladness. 

It  will  take  us  some  hours  to  get  tbrot^h  this  fra'est, "  said  the 
ofdnance  officer.  "It  is  one  of  the  thickest  woods  in  this  regim, 
and  the  terror  of  the  police.  The  escaped  prisoner  who  succeeds  in 
ocmcealing  himself  here,  may  defy  discovery.  It  is  impossible  to 
pnrane  him  in  these  dark,  tangled  woods,  and  a  few  hours  conduct 
him  to  the  sea-shore,  where  tbere  are  ever  small  fishing-boate  ready 
to  receive  the  fugitive  and  place  bim  safely  upon  some  passing  ship. 
But  excuse  me,  sir  1  the  sun  has  been  blazing  down  so  hotly  upon 
my  bead  that  I  feel  thoroughly  wearied,  and  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  my  coachman.  Lofik  I  he  is  fast  asleep,  and  the  horses  are 
moving  on  of  their  own  good- will.     Oood-night,  Baron  Trenck. " 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  short  time  hia  loud  snores  and  the 
nodding  of  his  bea^  from  side  to  side  gave  assorance  that  he,  also, 
was  locked  in  slumber.  ,  -  i  , 
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I^ofonnd  BtillneEe  reigned  around.  Trenok  g&'ve  himself  wholly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  moment.  The  peaceful  etillneea  of  the 
(OKfit,  interrupted  only-at  intervalB  by  the  snorting  of  the  horses, 
tbe  sleepy  chatter  of  the  birds  among  the  dark  green  branches,  and 
tbe  soft  rustling  and  wbiBperiDg  of  tbe  trees,  filled  him  with 
deUght 

"It  is  clear,"  be  eaid  to  himself,  "that  this  arrest  in  Dantzicwas 
only  a  mancsuvre  to  terri^  me.  I  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Prus- 
aian  ambassador  in  Vienna,  to  return  to  Berlin  and  enter  again  tha 
imiiSBian  service,  so  the  king  wiafaes  to  punish  and  frighten  me. 
This  is  a  jest — a  comedy  t — nhich  the  king  is  carrying  on  at  my  ex- 
pense. If  I  were  realty  regarded  as  a  deserter,  as  a  prisoner  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  no  officer  would  dare  to  guard  me  so  care- 
lessly. In  the  beginning,  I  was  harshly  treated,  in  order  to  alarm, 
aod  deceive  me,  and  tmly  those  twelve  silent  huasars,  oontinuaUy 
surrounding  the  closed  carriage,  had  rather  a  melancholy  aspect, 
and  I  confess  I  was  imposed  upon.  But  tbe  mask  has  fallen,  and  I 
see  behind  the  entiling,  good-humored  face  of  tbe  king.  He  loved 
me  truly  once,  and  was  as  kind  as  a  father.  The  old  love  baa 
awakened  and  epoken  in  my  favor.  Frederick  wishes  to  have  nte 
again  in  Berlin — that  is  all ;  and  he  knows  well  that  I  can  be  of 
service  to  him.  He  who  has  bis  spies  everywhere,  knows  t&at  no 
one  else  con  give  him  such  definite  information  as  to  tbe  intentiims 
and  plans  of  Ensaia  as  I  can — that  no  one  knows  so  certainly  what 
the  preparations  for  war,  now  going  on  throughout  the  whole  of 
Russia,  signify.  Yes,  yes ;  so  it  is  I  Frederick  will  have  me  again 
in  his  service ;  he  knows  of  my  intimacy  with  the  all-powerful  wife 
<d  Bestnchef ;  that  I  am  in  constant  correspondence  with  her,  and 
In  this  way  informed  of  all  the  plans  of  the  RuBsiam  government.* 
Possibly,  the  king  intends  to  send  me  as  a  secret  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg  I  That  would,  indeed,  open  a  career  to  me,  and  bring 
me  ezalt«d  honor,  and  perhaps  make  that  event  possible  which  baM 
heretofore  only  floated  before  my  dazzled  sight  like  a  dream- picture. 
Ob,  Amelia  I  noblest,  most  constant  of  women  I  could  tbe  dreama  of 
our  youth  be  realized!  If  fate,  softened  by  your, tears  and  yonr 
heroic  courage,  would  at  last  unite  you  with  him  you  have  so  fondly 
and  so  truly  loved  I  Misled  by  youth,  presumption,  and  levity,  I 
havesametimestrifled  with  my  most  holy  remembrances,  sometimes 
seemed  unfaithful :  but  my  love  to  you  has  never  failed :  I  have  - 
worn  it  as  a  talisman  about  my  heart.  I  have  ever  worshipped  you, 
I  have  ever  hoped  in  you,  and  I  will  believe  in  yon  always,  if  I 
doubt  and  despair  of  all  others.  Ob,  Amelia !  protecting  angel  of 
my  life  1  perhaps  I  may  now  return  to  you.  I  shaU  see  you  again, 
■  Itederlck Tranck's  "Jnemoirs." 
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lock  once  more  into  7oar  beuiteouB  eyes,  kneel  humbly  iMfore  ytm, 
and  receiTe  absolution  for  my  ems.  They  were  but  sina  of  the  fieah, 
my  aonl  had  no  pajt  in  them.  I  wiU  retuni  to  you,  and  live  free, 
honored,  and  happy  by  your  Bide,  I  know  this  by  the  gracious  r«- 
ception  of  the  duke  ;  I  know  it  by  the  ooicIms  manner  in  which  I 
tun  guarded.  Before  the  officer  went  to  sleep  he  told  me  how 
securely  a  fugitive  could  hide  himself  in  these  woods.  I.  however, 
have  no  neceeaity  to  hide  myself;  no  misfortune  hovers  over  me, 
honor  and  gladness  beckon  me  on.  1  will  not  be  ao  foolish  as  to  fly ; 
life  i^iena  to  me  new  and  flowery  paths,  greets  me  with  laughing 

Wholly  occupied  with  these  thoughts,  Trenck  leaned  back  in  the 
carriageandgavehimself  up  to  bright  dreams  of  the  future.  Blowly 
the  hMsee  moved  through  the  deep,  white  sand,  which  ntade  the 
rod  erf  t]ie  wheels  ooiselees,  and  e&aced  instantaneously  the  foo^trints 
of  men.  The  ofiScer  still  slept,  the  coachman  had  dropped  tlie  reins, 
and  nodded  here  and  there  aa  if  intoxicated.  The  wood  was  drear 
■nd  empty ;  no  human  dwelling,  no  human  face  was  seen.  Had 
nenck  wished  to  escape,  one  spring  from  the  low,  open  carriaga  ;  » 
hnndred  hasty  steps  would  have  brought  him  to  a  thicket  where 
discovery  waa  impossible ;  the  carriage  would  have  rolled  on  qnietly, 
and  when  the  sleepers  aroused  themselves,  they  would  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  direction  Trenck  had  taken.  The  loose  and  rolling  sand 
would  not  have  retained  his  (ootpriots,  and  the  whispering  trees 
would  not  have  betrayed  him. 

IVenck  would  not  fly ;  he  was  full  of  nunanoe,  faith,  mA  hope ; 
his  sanguine  temper  painted  his  future  in  enchanting  colors.  No, 
he  wonld  not  flee,  he  had  faith  in  his  star.  Life's  eameet  tragedy 
had  yet  tor  him  a  smiling  face,  and  life's  bitter  truths  seemed  allur- 
ing visions.  No,  the  king  only  wished  to  try  him  ;  he  wished  to  see 
if  he  conld  frighten  him  into  an  effort  to  escape  ;  he  gave  him  the 
opportunity  for  flight,  but  if  he  made  use  of  it,  he  would  be  lost 
forever  in  the  eyes  of  Frederick,  and  his  prospects  Utterly  destroyed. 
If  he  bravely  suffered  the  chance  of  escape  to  pass  by,  and  arrived 
in  Berlin,  to  all  appearance  a  prisoner,  the  king  would  have  the 
agreeable  task  of  undeceiving  him,  and  Trenck  would  have  shown 
oiHiclneively  that  he  had  faith  in  the  king's  magnanimity,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  him  without  fear.  He  would  have  proved  also  that 
his  ccoiacience  was  clear,  and  that,  without  flattering,  he  could  yield 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  king. "  No,  Trenck  would  not  fly. 
In  Berlin,  liberty,  love,  and  Amelia  awaited  him ;  he  would  lose  all 
Oiis  by  flight ;  it  would  all  remain  his  it  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  enticed  by  the  flattering  goddess,  opportunity,  who  now  beok- 
*  "rrederlak  Treock's  Hanoliv," 
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onedandDoddedemilingly  from  behind  every' tree  and  every  thlokeL 
Trencb  withstood  theae  enticements  during  three  long  days ;  with 
caiieleaa  indifference  he  passed  glowly  on  through  this  lonely  region ; 
in  fats  arrogant  blindness  and  self-confidence  he  did  not  observe  the 
careworn  and  anxious  looks  of  the  officers  who  conducted  him; 
be  did  not  hear  or  understand  the  low,  hesitating  insinuations  th^ 
dared  to  speak. 

"This  is  your  last  resting-point,"  said  tbo  officer  who  had  ccn- 
ducted  bim  from  the  last  station.  "  You  will  remain  here  this  aftra- 
noon,  and  early  to-morrow  morning  the  cavalry  officer  Von  Halber 
will  conduct  you  to  Berlin,  where  the  last  barracks  of  our  raiment 
are  to  be  found ;  from  that  point  the  infantry  garrison  will  tate 
chai^  of  your  further  transportation. "  _ 

"l  shall  not  make  their  duties  difBcult,"  said  Trenck,  gayiy. 
"Yon  see  I  am  a  good-natured  prisoner;  no  Argus  ejes  are  neces- 
sary, Bsl  have  no  intention  to  flee." 

Tbe  officer  gazed  into  his  calm,  smiling  face  witb  amaeement, 
and  tben  stepped  out  with  the  officer  Von  Halbec,  into  whose  housa 
tliey  bad  now  entered,  to  make  known  his  doubts  and  apjffehensiMia. 

"Perhape  the  opportunities  which  have  been  offered  him  have 
not  been  sufficiently  manifest,"  said  Von  Hslber.  "Perhaps  he  baa 
not  regarded  them  as  safe,  and  he  fears  a  failure.  In  that  he  is 
right ;  a  vain  attempt  at  flight  would  be  much  more  prejudicial  to 
him  than  to  yield  himself  without  opposition.  Well,  I  will  see  that 
he  has  now  a  sure  chance  to  escape,  and  you  may  believe  he  will  be 
cunning  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it  You  may  eay  this  much 
to  bis  highness  the  duke. " 

"  But  do  not  foi^t  that  the  duke  commanded  ua  not  to  betray  hia 
intention  to  prepare  these  opportunities  by  a  single  word.  Thia 
course  wotdd  compromise  tbe  duke  and  all  of  us." 

"  I  UDderatand  perfectly, "  said  Von  Halber ;  "  I  will  speak  elo- 
quently by  deeds,  and  not  with  words, " 

True  to  this  intention,  Von  Halber,  after  having  partaken  of  a 
gay  dinner  with  Trenck  and  several  officers,  left  his  house,  accom- 
panied by  all  his  servants. 

"The  horses  must  be  exercised,"  said  he ;  and,  as  he  was  unmar- 
ried, no  one  remained  in  the  house  but  Trenck. 

"You  will  be  my  house  guard  for  several  hours, "  said  tbe  officer 
to  Trenck.  who  was  standing  at  the  door  as  he  drove  off.  "  I  hopa 
no  one  will  come  to  disturb  your  solitude.  My  officers  all  accom- 
pany me,  and  I  have  no  acquaintsnce  in  this  little  village.  Ton 
wiU  be  entirely  alone,  and  if,  on  my  return,  I  find  that  you  have 
dis^tpeared  in  mist  and  tog,  I  shall  believe  that  ennui  hasextiii' 
guished  you— reduced  you  to  a  bodiless  nothing. " 
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"  Well,  I  think  he  must  have  underatood  that. "  said  Von  HalbOT, 
as  he  dashed  down  the  street,  followed  hj  his  staff.  "  He  must  be 
blind  and  deaf  if  be  doee  not  flee  troia  the  fate  before  him." 

Trenck,  alaa  I  bad  not  understood.  He  believed  in  no  danger, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  see  the  neceesitr  for  flight.  He  found  this 
quiet,  lonely  house  ineipreesibly  wearisome.  He  wandered  through 
the  rooms,  seeking  some  object  of  interest,  or  some  boob  which 
would  enable  him  to  pass  the  tedious  hours.  The  cavalry  officer  was 
a  gallant  and  experienced  soldier,  but  he  was  no  scholar,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  books.  Trenck's  search  was  in  vain.  Discon- 
tented and  restless,  he  wandered  about,  and  at  last  entered  the  little 
court  ^hich  led  to  the  stable.  A  welcome  sound  fell  on  his  ears, 
and  made  hia  heart  beat  jofyully ;  with  rapid  steps  he  entered  the 
stable.  Two  splendid  horses  stood  in  the  stalls,  snorting  and  stamp- 
ing impatiently ;  tbey  were  evidently  riding- horses,  for  near  them 
hung  saddles  and  bridles.  Their  nostrils  dilated  proudly  as  tbey 
threw  their  heads  back  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  which  rushed  Id  at 
the  open  door.  It  appeared  to  Trenck  that  their  flashily  eyes  were 
]Jeading  to  him  for  liberty  and  action. 

"  Poor  beasts, "  said  he,  stepping  forward,  and  patting  and  caress- 
ing them — "  poor  beasts,  you  also  pine  for  liberty,  and  hope  for  my 
assistance ;  but  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  aid  you.  Like  you,  I  also  am  a 
prison^,  and  like  you  also,  a  prisoner  to  my  will.  If  you  would 
use  your  .strength,  one  movement  of  your  powerful  muscles  would 
tear  your  bonds  asunder,  and  your  feet  would  bear  you  swiftly  like 
wings  through  the  air.  If  I  would  use  the  present  opportunity, 
which  beckons  and  smiles  upon  me,  it  would  be  only  neceseary  to 
spring  upon  your  back  and  dash  off  into  God's  fair  and  lovely  world. 
We  would  reach  our  goal,  we  would  be  free,  but  we  would  both  be 
lost :  we  would  be  recaptured,  and  would  bitterly  repent  our  short 
dream  of  selt-acqnired  freedom.  It  is  better  for  us  botb  that  we 
remain  as  we  are  ;  bound,  not  with  chains  laid  upon  our  bodies,  but 
by  wisdom  and  discretion. 

So  saying,  he  smoothed  tenderly  the  glossy  throat  of  the  gallant 
■teed,  whose  jofyul  neigh  filled  his  heart  with  an  inexplicable  mel- 
ancholy. 

"  I  must  leave  you, "  murmured  he,  shudderingly ;  "  your  Insty 
neighing  intoxicates  my  senses,  and  reminds  me  of  green  fluids' and 
fragrant  meadows ;  of  thebroad  highways,  and  the  glad  feeling  of 
liberty  which  one  enjoys  when  flying  through  the  world  on  the  back 
of  a  gallant  steed.  No  I  no  1  I  dare  no  l<Higer  look  upon  you ;  all  my 
wisdom  and  discretion  might  melt  away,  and  I  might  be  allured  to 
seek  for  myself  tbat  freedom  which  I  must  receive  al<Hie  at  the 
hands  of  the  king,  in  Berlin. " 
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With  hasty  at«pH  Tcenck  left  the  stable  and  returned  to  the  bouse, 
wheie  he  atretehed  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
dreamland.  It  was  twillglit  when  Halber  retomed  from  his  long 
ride. 

"All  IB  quiet  and  peaceful,"  eaid  he.  as  be  entered  tiie  house. 
"The  bird  has  fiown,  Oiistime;  hefonndtbeopportuuitytavorable." 

With  a  contented  smile,  he  entered  his  room,  but  hia  expresaion 
changed  suddenly,  and  his  trembling  lips  muttered  a  soldier's  curse. 
There  lay  Trenck  in  peaceful  slumber ;  his  handsome,  youthful  face 
was  bright  and  ftee  from  caie,  and  those  must  be  sweet  dreams 
which  fioated  around  him,  for  he  smiled  in  his  sleep. 

"Poorfellowl"  said  Ton  Halber,  shaking  his  head ;  "he  must  be 
mad,  or  struck  with  blindness,  and  cannot  see  the  yawning  abyss  at 
hiB  feet " 

He  awakened  Trenck,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  amused  him- 
self, during  the  long  hours  of  solitude. 

"  I  looked  through  all  your  house,  and  then  entered  the  stables 
and  gladdened  my  heart  by  Hie  eight  of  your  beautiful  horses. " 

"Thunder  and  lightning  I  You  have  then  seen  my  horses,"  cried 
Halber,  thoroughly  provoked.  "Did  no  wish  arise  in  your  heart  to 
mount  one  and  seek  your  liberty  f" 

Frederiok  Trenck  smiled.  "Thewish,  indeed,  arose  in  my  heart, 
but  I  suppressed  it  manfully.  Do  you  not  see,  dear  Halber,  that  it 
would  be  unthankful  and  nnknighUy  to  reward  in  this  cowardly  and 
Oimtemptible  way  the  magnanimous  confidence  you  have  shown  me." 

"Truly,  you  are  an  honorable  gentleman. "  cried  Halber,  greatly 
touched ;  "I  had  not  thought  of  that.  It  would  not  have  been  well 
to  flee  from  my  house. " 

"To-morrow  he  will  fly,"  thot^ht  the  good-natured  soldier, 
"when  onoe  more  alone — to-morrow,  and  tlie  opportunity  shall  not 
be  wanting." 

Von  Halber  left  his  house  early  in  the  morning  to  conduct  hia 
prisoner  to  Berlin.  ■  No  one  accompanied  them ;  no  one  but  the 
coachman,  who  sat  upon  the  box  and  never  looked  behind  him. 

Their  path  led  through  a  thick  wood.  Von  Halber  entertained 
the  prisoner  as  the  lieutenant  had  done  who  conducted  Trenck  the 
day  he  left  Gdslin.  He  called  his  attention  to  the  denseness  of  the 
f<«est,  and  spoke  of  the  many  fugitives  who  bad  concealed  them- 
selvea  there  till  pursuit  was  abandoned.  He  then  invited  Trenck  to 
get  down  and  walk  with  him,  near  the  carriage. 

As  Trenck  accepted  the  invitation,  and  strolled  along  by  his  side 
in  careless  indifference,  V<m  Halber  suddenly  obeerved  that  the 
gTonnd  was  covered  with  mutdirooms. 

"  Lret  us  gather  a  few, "  said  he ;  "  Hie  young  wife  of  one  of  my 
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friends  uDdeistanda  bow  to  make  a  glorions  dieh  of  them,  and  if  I 
take  ber  a  large  collection,  she  will  consider  it  &  kind  attentioD. 
Let  uH  take  our  bats  and  handkerchiete,  and  fill  them.  Tou  will 
lake  the  right  path  into  the  wood,  and  I  the  left  In  one  boor  we 
will  meet  here  again." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  good  Halber  turned  to  the 
left  la  the  wood,  and  was  loat  in  the  thicket.  In  an  hour  herdtomed 
to  the  carri^;e,  and  found  Trenck  smilingly  awaiting  him. 

Be  tamed  pale,  and  witb  an  expression  of  exasperation,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"You  have  not  then  lost  yourself  in  the  woods!" 

"I  have  not  loet  myself,"  said  Trenck,  quietly;  "and  I  haTs' 
gathered  a  quantity  of  beautiful  mushrooms. " 

Trenck  handed  him  hie  bsndkerchi^,  filled  with  small,  round 
mnebroome.  Halber  threw  them  with  a  sort  of  despair  into  the  car- 
ti^e,  and  then,  without  saying  one  word,  he  mounted  and  nodded 
to  Trenck  to  follow  him. 

"And  now  let  us  be  c^,"  said  he,  shortly.     "Coachman,  drive 

He  leaned  back  in  tite  carriage,  and  with  frowning  brow  he  gazed 
up  into  the  heavens. 

Slowly  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  sand,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
tite  panting,  creeping  horses  shrank  back  from  reaching  their  go^ 
the  boundary-line  of  the  Wurtembergian  dragoons.  Trenck  had 
followed  his  CMnpanion's  example,  and  leaned  back  in  the  carriage. 
Halber  was  gloomy  and  filled  with  dark  forebodings.  Trenck  wm 
gay  and  unembarrassed  ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  care  or  mistrust 
could  be  read  in  his  features. 

They  moved  onward  silently.  The  air  was  freeh  and  pure,  the 
heavens  clear ;  but  a  dark  clood  was  round  about  the  patii  of  this 
dazzled,  blinded  young  officer.  The  birds  sang  of  it  on  the  green 
boughs,  but  Trenck  would  not  understand  them.  They  sang  of 
liberty  and  gladness ;  they  called  to  him  to  follow  their  example, 
and  fly  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  1  The  dark  wood  echoed  Fly  I 
fly  I  in  powerful  organ-tonee,  but  Treock  took  them  for  ttie  holy 
hymns  of  Ood's  peaceful,  sleeping  world.  He  heard  not  the  treea, 
as  with  warning  voioes  they  bowed  down  and  murmured.  Flee  I 
flee  I  Come  under  our  shadow,  we  will  conceal  you  till  the  danger 
be  overpast  t  Flee  t  flee  t  Misfortune,  like  a  cruel  vulture,  is  float- 
ing over  you— already  her  far^  are  extended  to  grasp  you.  The 
desert  winds,  in  wild  baste  rushed  fay  and  covering  this  poor  child 
of  sorrow  with  clouds  of  dust,  whispered  In  hie  ear.  Fly !  fly  [—fol- 
low my  example  and  rush  madly  backward  t  Hlsfortone  advances 
to  meet  you,  and  a  river  of  team  flows  down  the  path  you  are  blindly 
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tcdlowing.  Turn  joux  head  and  flee,  before  this  broad,  deep  Btream 
oTertakes  70U.  The  creakiog  wheels  seemed  to  sob  out,  Fl;  !  fl^  I  we 
are  rolling  you  onward  to  a  dark  and  eternal  prison !  Do  you  not 
hear  the  clashing  of  chainsf  Do  joa  not  see  the  open  grave  at  your 
feetT  These  are  your  chains ! — that  is  your  grave,  already  prepared 
for  tbe  lining,  glowing  heart  1  Fly  I  then,  fly  t  You  are  yet  free  to 
choose.  The  clouds  which  swayed  on  over  the  heavens,  tmced  in 
purple  and  gold  the  warning  words,  Fly  I  fly  1  or  you  look  upon  ua 
for  the  last  time  1  Upon  the  anxious  face  of  Von  Halber  was  also  to 
be  seen,  Fly  now,  it  is  hightiniel  I  eee  the  end  of  the  wood! — I 
see  the  first  houses  of  B&slin.  Fly  I  then,  fly  I — it  is  high  timet 
Alas,  Trenck's  eyes  were  blinded,  and  his  ears  were  filled  with  dust. 

"Those  whom  demons  will  destroy,  they  first  strike  with  blind- 
ness." Trenck's  evil  genius  had  blinded  his  eyes — hie  deBtruotion 
was  sure.  There  remained  no  hope  of  escape.  The  carriage  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  wood  and  rolled  now  over  the  chaitsei  to 
Bdelin. 

But  what  means  this  great  crowd  before  the  stat«ly  bouse  whii^ 
is  decorated  with  the  Prussian  arms?  What  means  this  troop  (rf 
soldiers  who  with  stem,  frowning  brows,  surround  the  dark  coach 
with  the  closed  windows? 

"We  are  in  BMin,"  said  Ycoi  Halber,  pointing  toward  the  group 
of  soldiers.  "That  is  the  post-hoose,  and,  as  you  see,  we  are  ex- 
pected." 

For  tbe  first  time  Trenck  was  pale,  and  horror  was  written  in  his 
face.  "I  am  lost r  stammered  be,  completely  overcome,  and  sink- 
ing hack  into  the  carriage  he  cast  a  wild,  despairing  glance  around 
bim,  and  seized  the  arm  of  Halber  with  a  powerful  hand. 

"Be  merciful,  sirl  oh,  be  merciful !  Let  us  move  more  slowly. 
Turn  back,  oh,  turn  back !  Just  to  the  entrance  of  the  wood — only  to 
the  entrance  of  the  street  I" 

"  You  see  that  is  impossible, "  said  Von  Halber.  Badly.  "  We  are 
recc^nized ;  if  we  turn  back  now,  they  will  welcome  us  with 
buUets." 

"It  were  far  better  for  me  to  die,"  murmured  Trenck,  "than  to 
emter  that  dark  prison — that  open  grave  t" 

"AlasI  youwooldnotfly— youwouldnotunderatandme.  I  gave 
you  many  opportunltieB,  but  you  would  not  avail  yourself  ot  them." 

"I  was  mad,  madl"  cried  Trenck.  "I  had  confidence  in  myself 
— I  had  faith  in  niy  good  star — but  the  curse  of  my  evil  genius  has 
overtaken  me.  Ob,  my  God  1  I  am  lost,  lost  1  All  my  hopes  wen 
deceptive — the  ting  is  ray  irreconcilable  enemy,  and  he  will  revenge 
my  past  life  on  my  future!  I  have  this  knowledge  too  late.  Oh, 
Halber  I  go  slowly,  slowly;  I  raust  give  you  my  last  testament; 
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Hark  well  what  I  saj— these  are  the  last  words  of  a  man  who  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  dying.  It  is  a  small  service  which  I  aek  of 
you,  but  mj  existence  depends  upon  it ;  Qo  quicMj'  to  the  Duke 
(tfWurtemberg  and  say  this  to  him;  'Frederick  von  Trenck sends 
Diike  Ferdinand  bis  last  greeting  I  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  in  death's 
extiemity.  Will  the  duke  take  pity  on  him,  and  convey  this  news 
to  her  whom  he  knows  to  be  Trenck's  fiiendT  Tell  her  TreoGk  is  a 
prisODer,  and  hopes  only  in  bei  I'  Will  you  swear  to  me  to  do  this?" 
- "  I  swear  it, "  said  "Von  Halber,  deeply  moved. 

The  carriage  stopped.  Ton  Halber  sprang  down  and  greeted  the 
ofiBoer  who  was  to  take  charge  of  Trenck.  The  soldiers  placed 
th^nselvee  on  both  sides  of  the  coach,  and  the  door  was  opened. 
Trenck  cast  a  last  despairing,  imploring  glance  to  heaven,  then, 
with  a  firm  step,  approached  the  open  coach.  In  the  act  of  enter- 
ing, be  turned  once  more  to  the  officer  Von  Halber,  whoee  frigidly 
«yeB  were  darkened  with  teats. 

"You  will  not  foi^t.  sir  I" 

These  simply,  sadly-spoken  Arords,  breaking  the  solemn,  impos- 
ing silence,  made  an  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  even  the  stem 
soldiers  around  them. 

"I  will  not  forget,"  said  Ton  Halber,  solemnly. 

Trenck  bowed  and  entered  the  coach.  The  officer  followed  him 
and  closed  the  door.  Slowly,  like  a  funeral  procession,  the  coach 
moved  on.     Ton  Halber  gazed  after  him  sadly. 

"He  is  right,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  dying.  I  will 
hasten  to  fulfil  bis  last  testament. " 

Eight  days  later,  the  Princess  Amelia  received  through  the  hands 
o<P511nitz  a  letter  from  Duke  Ferdinand.  Asshereadit,  slie  uttered 
a  cry  of  anguish,  and  sank  insensible  upon  the  floor.  The  duke's 
iBtter  omtained  these  vrords : 

"All  my  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  be  would  not  fly,  would  not  be- 
lieve in  his  dai^er.  In  the  casemates  of  Magdebui^  sits  a  poor 
prisoner,  whose  last  words  directed  to  me  were  these :  'Say  to  her 
whom  you  know  t^t  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  hope  only  in  her. ' " 


CHAPTER    III. 

PSINCS   HENBY  AND   TtTB  WIFK. 

PRIHOB  Hknry  walked  restlesdly  backward  and  forward  in  his 
study ;  his  brow  was  stem,  and  a  strange  Sre  flamed  in  his  eye. 
He  felt  greatly  agitated  and  oppnaeeA,  and  scarcely  knew  the  cause 
himself.     Nothing  hadhappened  to  disturb  his  equanimity^  e^d  give 
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ocxtBBiOQ  for  his  wayward  mood.  The  outside  world  wore  its  accus- 
tomed gaj  and  feetol  aspect.  To-daj,  as  indeed  almost  every  day 
eincetheprinoe  resided  at  Bheineberg.  preparations  were  being  made 
for  a,  gay  eatertaimneiit.  A  coun.trj  J^te  was  to  be  given  in  the 
woods  near  the  palace,  and  aU  the  guests  were  to  appear  as  shep- 
herds and  sheperdeaaea. 

Prinoe  Henry  had  withdrawn  to  his  own  room  to  assume  the 
tasteful  costume  which  had  been  prepared  for  him ;  but  he  seemed 
to  have  entirely  forgotten  his  purpose.  The  tailor  and  ttiefrieeur 
awaited  him  in  vain  in  his  dressing-room ;  he  forgot  their  existraice. 
He  paced  his  room  with  rapid  steps,  and  his  tightlj-compreeaed  UpB 
<^)ened  frona  time  to  time  to  utter  a  few  broken,  disconnected  woixls. 

Of  what  was  the  prince  thinking?  He  did  not  know,  or  he 
would  not  confess  it  to  himself.  Perhaps  he  dared  not  look  down 
deep  into  bisbeartand  comprehend  the  new  feelings  and  new  wiahes 
which  were  struggling  there. 

At  timea  he  stood  atill,  and  looked  with  a  wild,  rapt  expression 
into  the  heavens,  as  if  they  alone  could  answer  the  mysterious  quee- 
tions  his  soul  was  whispering  to  him ;  then  passed  on  with  his  hand 
pressed  on  his  brow  to  control  or  restrain  the  thoughts  which  agi- 
tated him.  He  did  not  bear  a  light  tap  upon  the  door,  he  did  not 
see  it  open,  and  hie  most  intimate  and  dearest  friend,  Count  Eal- 
kreuth  enter,  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  a  shepherd. 

Count  Kalkreutb  stood  still,  and  did  nothing  to  call  the  attentioa 
oi  the  prince  to  his  presence.  He  remained  at  the  door ;  his  face 
was  also  dark  and  troubled,  and  Uie  glance  which  he  fixed  upon 
Prince  Henry  was  alnioat  one  of  hatred. 

The  prince  turned,  and  the  count's  expression  changed  instant^ ; 
he  stepped  gayly  forward  and  said ; 

"Your  royal  highness  sees  my  astonishment  at  finding  you  lost 
in  such  deep  thought,  and  your  toilet  noteven  commenced.  I  stand 
like  Lot's  blessed  wife,  turned  to  stone  upon  your  threshold  J  Have 
you  forgotten,  my  prince,  that  you  comntanded  ua  all  to  be  ready 
punctually  at  four  o'clock?  The  castle  clock  is  at  this  moment 
striking  four.  Tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  now  assemble  in  the 
music-saloon,  as  you  directed,  and  you,  prince,  are  not  yet  in 
costume." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Prince  Heniy,  somewhat  embarrassed,  "I  had 
forgotten  ;  but  I  will  hasten  to  make  good  my  fault." 

He  stepped  slowly,  and  with  head  bowed  down,  toward  his  dress- 
ing-room ;  at  the  door,  he  stood  and  looked  hack  at  the  count 

"You  are  already  in  costume,  my  friend,"  said  he.  noticing  for 
Uie  flcst  time  the  fantastic  dress  of  the  count.  "Truly,  this  style 
becomes  you  marvellously ;  your  bright-colored  satin  jacket  showB 
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yoor  fins  proportioDB  aa  advantageously  as  your  captain's  unifonn. 
But  what  meanB  this  eoarf  which  yoa  wear  upon  yonr  ehonlder}" 

"'Hieae  are  the  colors  of  my  shepherdeee, "  said  the  count,  with  a 
coDBtrained  amile. 

"Who  is  your  ehepherdeesT" 

"Your  highness  asks  that,  when  you  yonreelf  selected  her!"  said 
Ealkreuth,  ast^iebed. 

'Yee  It  is  true;  I  foi^t,"  said  tbe  prince.  "The princess,  my 
wife,  is  your  Bbepherdew.  Well,  I  einoerely  hope  you  may  find  her 
highness  mote  guy  and  graoioas  than  she  was  to  me  this  morning, 
and  that  yon  may  see  the  rare  beauty  of  this  fair  rose,  of  which  I 
only  feel  the  thorns  1" 

While  the  prince  was  speaking,  the  count  became  deathly  pale, 
and  looked  at  him  with  painful  distrust. 

"It  is  true,"  be  replied,  "the  princess  is  cold  and  reserved  toward 
bar  husband.  Without  doubt,  this  is  the  result  of  a  determination 
to  meet  your  wiabee  fuUy,  and  to  remain  clearly  within  the  boun- 
dary which  your  highness  at  the  time  of  your  marriage,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  plainly  marked  out  tor  her.  The  prinoees  knows,  per- 
haps too  well,  that  her  husband  is  wholly  indifferent  to  her  beauty 
and  ber  expression,  and  therefore  feels  herself  at  liberty  to  yield  to 
each  changeful  mood  without  ceremony  in  your  presence." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Prince  Henry,  sadly,  "she  is  wholly  in- 
different to  me,  and  I  have  told  ber  so.  We  wilt  speak  no  more  of 
it.  What,  indeed,  are  the  moods  of  the  prlnoeee  to  meT  1  will 
disM,  go  to  the  music- saloon,  and  ask  for  forgiveness  in  my  name 
for  my  delay.  I  will  soon  be  ready  ;  I  will  seek  the  princess  in  her 
apaibnents,  and  we  will  join  you  in  a  few  moments. " 

"Hie  prince  bowed  and  left  the  room.  Ealkreuth  gated  after  him 
thoughtfully  and  anxious. 

"Hie  manner  is  unaccountably  strange  to-day,"  whispered  he. 
"Has  he,  pe^hap*,  any  suspicitHi ;  and  these  apparently  artless  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  this  distraction  and  forgetfulness —  But  no,  no  I 
it  is  impossible:  he  can  know  nothing — no  one  has  betrayed  me.  It 
is  the  anguish  of  my  conscience  which  makes  me  fearful ;  this 
suffering  I  must  bear,  it  is  the  penalty  I  pay  for  my  great  happi- 
ness."    The  count  sighed  deeply  and  withdrew. 

The  prince  completed  his  toilet,,  and  sought  the  princess  in  her 
^nrbuent,  in  the  other  wing  of  the  castle,  Willi  hasty  steps  be 
passed  through  the  corridors ;  his  countenance  was  anxious  and  ex- 
pectant, his  eyes  were  glowing  and  impatient,  haste  marked  every 
movement ;  be  held  in  his  hand  a  costly  bouquet  of  white  camelias. 
When  he  reached  the  anteroom  of  the  princess  be  became  pallid, 
and  leaned  for  a  moment,  trembling  and  gaspibg  for  breath,  against 
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tite  wall ;  he  Boon,  however,  bj  a  strong  effort,  ocmtndled  himself, 
entered,  and  commanded  the  servant  to  announce  him. 

The  Princesa  Wilhelmina  received  her  husband  with  a  stiff, 
oerenionious  oourteey,  which,  in  its  courtly  etiquette,  did  not  corra- 
epond  with  the  costume  she  had  aasnmed.  The  proud  and  stately 
princess  was  .transformed  into  an  enchanting,  lovely  ahepherdees. 
It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  decide  if  the  princees  were  more  beauti- 
ful in  her  splendid  court  toilet,  adorned  with  diamonds,  and  wear- 
ing ou  her  high,  clear  brow  a  sparkling  diadem,  proud  and  conscioiia 
of  her  beauty  and  her  triumphs ;  or  now.  in  this  artistic  costume, 
in  which  she  waa  less  imposing,  but  more  enchanting  and  naore 
gracious. 

Wilhelmina  wore  an  under-skirt  of  white  satin,  a  red  tunio, 
gayly  embroidered  and  festooned  with  white  roses ;  a  white  satin 
bodice,  embroidered  with  silver,  defined  her  full  but  pliant  form, 
'  and  displayed  her  luxurious  bust  in  its  nue  proportions ;  a  bouquet 
of  red  roses  was  fastened  upon  each  shoulder,  and  held  tii»  silvery 
veil  wliich  half  concealed  the  lovely  ttiroat  and  bosom,  lite  l<nig, 
black,  nnpowdered  hair  fell  in  graceful  riogleta  about  her  fair  neck, 
and  formed  a  dark  frame  for  tiie  beautiful  face,  glowing  with 
health,  youth,  and  intellect.  In  her  hair  she  wore  a  wreath  of  red 
and  white  roses,  and  a  bouquet  of  the  same  in  her  bosom. 

8^  was.  indeed,  dazzling  in  her  beauty,  and  was,  perhtqis,  con- 
scious of  her  power;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  ravishing  smile 
played  upon  her  lipeas  she  looked  up  at  the  prince,  who  stood  dumb 
and  embarrassed  before  her,  and  could  find  no  words  to  express  his 
admiration. 

"If  it  is  ^reeable  to  your  highness,  let  us  join  your  company, " 
said  the  princess,  at  last,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  interview. 
She  extended  her  hand  coolly  to  her  husband ;  he  grasped  it,  and 
held  it  fast,  but  still  stood  silently  looking  upon  her. 

"Uadame,".  said  he,  at  last,-  in  low  and  heeitstisg  tones — 
"  madame,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you. " 

"Command  me,  my  husband,"  said  she.  coldly;  "what  shall  I 
dot" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  command,  but  to  entreat,"  said  the  prince. 

"Well,  then.  Prince  Henry,  speak  your  request. " 

The  prince  gave  the  bouquet  of  white  i-ji.niaii»a  to  his  wife,  and 
said,  in  a  faltering,  pleading  voice,  "  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  bou- 
quet from  me,  and  to  wear  it  to-day  in  your  bosom,  although  it  is 
not  your  shepherd  who  offers  it !" 

"  No,  not  my  shepherd,  but  my  husband, "  said  the  princess,  re- 
moving angrily  the  bouquet  of  roses  fnmi  her  bodice.  "  I  muat,  of 
course,  wear  the  flowers  he  gives  me. " 
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Without  giTing  one  glaoce  at  the  flowers,  she  fastened  them  in 
berboBCHn. 

"  If  yoa  will  not  look  upon  them  for  my  BBte, "  said  the  prince, 
earnestly,  "  I  pray  you,  give  them  one  glajice  for  the  flowers'  sake. 
Too  will  at  least  feel  assured  that  no  other  shepherdesB  is  adorned 
with  such  a  bouquet. " 

"TcB,"  said  Wilhelmina,  "these  are  not  white  rosea;  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  be  artiflcial  flowers ;  their  leaves  are  hard  and  thick 
like  alabaster,  and  dozzltngly  whit«  like  snow.  What  flowers  are 
these,  my  prince?" 

"They  are  camelias.  I  recently  heard  you  speak  of  these  rare 
flowers,  which  bad  just  been  imported  to  Ehirope.  I  hoped  to  please 
yoa  by  placing  them  in  your  bands." 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  these  new  exotics  were 
bloomine  in  our  land." 

"And  they  are  not,"  said  Prince  Henry.  "This  bouquet  comes 
from  Schwetzingen ;  there,  ^aly,  in  Germany,  in  the  eelebcated 
green-houBes  of  the  Uargravine  of  Baden  can  they  be  seen. " 

"How,  then,  did  you  get  them?"  said  the  princess,  astonished. 
"  I  sent  a  courier  to  Schwetzingen ;  the  blossoms  were  wrapped  in 
moist,  green  moss,  and  are  so  well  preserved,  that  they  look  as  fresh 
•s  when  they  were  gathered  six  days  since. " 

"And  you  sent  for  them  for  me?"  said  Wilhelmina. 
"Did  you  not  express  a  wish  to  see  them!"  replied  the  prince ; 
■od  his  glance  rested  upon  her  with  such  ardent  passion  that,  blush- 
ing, she  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  still  and  ashamed 
before  bim. 

"And  you  have  not  one  little  word  of  thanks?"  said  the  prince, 
sfter  a  long  pause.  "  Will  you  not  fasten  these  pure  flowers  on  your 
bosom,  and  allow  them  to  die  a  happy  death  there?  Alas  I  you  are 
hard  and  cruel  with  me,  princess ;  it  seems  to  me  that  your  husband 
dare  claim  from  you  more  of  kindliness  and  friendship. " 

"  Uy  husband  t"  cried  she,  in  a  mocking  tone.  She  turned  her 
eyes,  searchingly,  in  every  direction  around  the  room.  "  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  alone  and  wholly  unobeerred,  and  that  it  is  here 
tmnecessary  for  ui  to  play  this  comedy  and  call  ourselves  by  those 
names  which  we  adopted  todeceive  the  world,  and  which  you  taught 
me  to  regard  as  empty  titles.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  a  wife 
dtoold  be  more  friendly  and  affectionate  to  her  husband ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  lady  dare  give  more  encouragement  to  a  cavalier 
than  I  manifest  to  your  royal  highness. " 

"  You  are  more  friendly  t»  aU  tlie  world  than  to  me,  Wilhelmina, " 
nidthe  prince,  angrily.  "You  have  a  kindly  word,  a  magic  glance, 
1  gracions  reception  for  all  ottaere  who  approach  you.    To  me  alone 
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aie  you  cold  and  eteni ;  your  couDtenaooe  dariEens  as  soon  ae  I  draw 
near ;  the  smile  vaniahea  from  your  lips ;  your  brow  is  clouded  and 
yonr  eyes  are  flsed  upon  me  with  almost  an  expression  of  contempt. 
I  see,  madame,  that  you  hate  me  1  Well,  then,  hate  me ;  but  I  do 
not  deserve  your  contempt,  and  I  will  not  endure  it  1  It  is  enough 
that  you  martyr  me  to  death  with  your  cutting  coldness,  your  crush- 
ing indifference.  The  world,  at  least,  should  not  know  that  you 
hate  me,  and  I  will  not  be  publicly  humiliated  by  you.  What  did 
I  do  this  morning,  for  examplet  Why  were  you  so  cold  and  scorn- 
ful? Wherefore  did  you  check  your  gay  laugh  aa  I  entered  tiieroomT 
wherefore  did  you  refuse  me  the  little  flower  you  held  in  your  hand, 
and  then  throw  it  caielessly  upon  the  floor?" 

The  princess  looked  at  him  with  flashing  eyee. 

"  You  ask  many  questions,  sir,  and  on  many  points, "  said  she, 
sharply.  "I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  them.  Let  us  join 
our  company, "  She  bowed  proudly  and  advanced,  but  the  prince 
held  her  back. 

"Do  not  go,"  said  he,  entreatingly,  "do  not  go.  Say  first  that 
you  pardon  me,  that  you  are  no  longer  angry.  Oh,  Wilhelmina, 
you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer ;  you  can  never  know  the  anguish 
which  tortues  my  soul. " 

"  I  know  it  well ;  on  the  day  of  our  marriage  your  highness  ex- 
plained all.  It  was  not  necessary  to  return  to  this  bitter  subject. 
I  have  not  forgotten  one  word  spoken  on  that  festive  occasitai." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Wilhelmina?  How  could  I,  on  our  wed- 
ding-day, have  made  known  to  you  the  tortures  which  I  now  suffer ; 
from  which  I  was  then  wholly  free,  and  in  whose  possibili^  I  did 
not  believe!" 

"  It  is  possible  that  your  sufferings  have  become  more  intolera- 
ble, "  said  the  princess,  coldly ;  "  but  you  confided  them  to  roe  foUy 
and  frankly  at  that  time.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  time  since  our 
marriage  we  had  any  thing  to  confide.  Our  only  secret  is,  that  we 
do  not  love  and  never  can  love  each  other ;  that  only  in  the  eyes  of 
'  the  world  are  we  married.    There  is  no  union  of  hearts. " 

"Oh,  princess,  your  words  are  death!"  And  completely  o^ 
he  sank  upon  a  chair. 

Wilhelmina  looked  at  him  coldly,  without  one  trace  of  e 

"Death?"  said  she,  "why  should  I  slayyou?  We  murder  csUy 
those  whom  we  love  or  hate.     I  neither  love  nor  hate  you. " 

"You  are  only,  then,  entirely  indifferent  to  me,"  asked  the 
prince. 

"I  think,  your  highness,  this  is  what  you  asked  of  nte,  on  our 
wedding-day.  I  have  endeavored  to  meetyourwisbes,  and  thereto, 
at  least,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  had  the  virtue  of  obedience.    Oh,  I 
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cm  never  forget  that  hour, "  cried  Uie  prinoess.  "  I  oame  a  Blarai^;er, 
mlcme,  ill  from  home-sioloieaB  and  anguish  <xC  heart,  to  Berlin.  I 
waa  betrothed  according  to  the  fate  of  princessee.  I  was  not  oon- 
mlted  I  I  did  not  know— I  bad  nev^r  eeen  the  man  to  whom  I  must 
swear  eternal  love  and  faith.  This  waa  aleo  yonc  sad  fate,  my 
IKinoe.  We  had  never  met.  We  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time 
u  we  stood  before  God's  altar,  and  exchanged  our  tows  to  the  sound 
of  merry  wadding-bells,  and  Uie  roar  of  cannon,  I  am  always 
ihinkiag  that  the  bells  ring  and  the  cannon  thundeis  at  royal  mar- 
riages, to  drown  the  timid,  trembling  yes,  forced  from  pallid,  ud- 
willing  lips,  which  rings  in  the  ears  of  God  and  men  like  a  disoord 
—like  the  snap  <d  a  harp-string.  The  bells  chimed  melodiously. 
No  man  heard  the  yes  at  which  our  poor  hearts  rebelled  I  We  alone 
heard  and  understood  I  You  were  noble,  prince ;  you  had  been 
foroed  to  swear  a  falsehood  before  the  altar ;  but  in  the  evening, 
when  we  were  alone  in  our  apartment,  you  told  me  the  frank  and 
bmeat  truth.  State  policy  united  us ;  we  did  not  and  could  never 
love  eaoii  other  I  You  were  amiable  enough  to  ask  me  to  be  your 
friend — your  sister ;  and  to  give  me  an  immediate  proof  of  a 
brother's  confidence,  you  confessed  to  me  that,  with  all  the  ardor 
and  ecstasy  of  your  youthful  heart,  you  bad  loved  a  wonuin  who 
betrayed  you,  and  thus  extinguished  forever  aU  power  to  love.  I, 
my  prince,  could  not  follow  your  frank  example,  and  give  a  like 
ooofldenoe.  I  had  nothing  to  relate.  I  had  not  loved  I  I  loved  yoa 
not  I  I  was  therefore  grateful  when  you  asked  no  love  from  me. 
Toa  ouly  asked  that,  with  calm  indifferenoe,  we  should  remain  side 
by  side,  and  greet  each  other,  before  the  world,  with  the  empty 
titles  of  wife  and  husband.  I  accepted  this  proposal  joyfuUy,  to 
nmaio  an  object  of  absolute  indifference  to  you,  and  to  regard  you 
in  tbe  same  light.  I  cannot,  therefore,  comprehend  why  you  now 
lepFoacli  me." 

"Yes  I  yea!  I  said  and  did  all  that,"  said  Prince  Henry,  pale  and 
tnmbliog  with  emotion.  "I  was  a  madman  I  More  than  that,  I 
was  a  blasphenter  I  T»ve  is  as  God— holy,  invisible,  and  eternal ; 
and  he  who  does  not  believe  in  her  immortality,  her  omnipreeenoe, 
iilike  the  heathen,  who  has  faith  onl;  in  his  gods  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  whose  dull  eyes  cannot  behold  the  invisible' glory  of  the 
Oodhead.  Hy  heart  bad  at  that  time  received  its  first  wound,'  and 
because  it  bled  and  pained  me  fearfully,  I  believed  it  to  be  dead, 
and  I  covered  it  up  with  bitter  and  crnel  remembrances,  ae  in  an 
inn  coffin,  from  which  all  eacape  wae  impossible.  An  anget  drew 
near,  and  laid  her  soft,  fine  hand  upon  my  oofQn ;  my  wounds  were 
Iwaled,  my  youth  revived,  and  I  dared  hope  in  happiness  and  a 
future.     At  first,  I  would  not  confess  this  to  myself.     At  first,  I 
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thonght  to  smother  Uiis  new  birth  of  mj  heart  in  the  monminif  veil 
of  my  past  experience ;  but  my  hetui  was  like  a  giant  in  his  fint 
maohood,  and  cast  off  all  restraint ;  like  Hercules  in  bis  cradle,  he 
strangled  the  Berpent^  which  were  hissing  around  him.  It  was  in- 
deed a  paiaful  happiness  to  know  that  I  had  again  a  heart ,  that  I 
was  capable  of  feeling  the  rapture  and  the  pain,  Ibe  longing,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  enthnsiasm  and  exaltation,  the  doubt  and  tha 
despair  which  make  the  passion  of  love,  and  I  have  to  thank  yoa> 
Wilhelmlna— you  alone,  you,  my  wife,  for  this  new  birth.  Tou 
turn  away  your  head,  Wilhelmina  I  You  amile  derisively  I  It  is 
true  I  have  not  the  right  to  call  you  my  wife.  You  are  free  to  spam 
me  from  you,  b>  banish  me  forever  into  that  cold,  desert  regiixt  to 
which  I  fled  in  the  madness  and  blindness  of  my  despair.  But  think 
well,  princess ;  if  you  do  this,  you  cast  a  shadow  over  my  life.  It 
is  my  whole  future  which  I  lay  at  your  feet,  a  future  for  which  fate 
perhaps  intends  great  duties  and  greater  deeds.  I  cannot  fulfil 
these  duties,  I  can  perform  no  heroic  deed,  unless  you,  princess, 
grant  me  the  blessing  of  happiness.  I  shall  be  a  silent,  unksown, 
and  useless  prince,  the  sad  and  pitiful  hanger-on  of  a  throne,  de- 
spised and  unloved,  a  burden  only  to  my  people,  unless  you  give 
freedom  and  sti'ength  to  my  sick  soul,  which  lies  a  prisoner  at 
your  feet.  Wilhelmina,  put  an  end  to  the  tortures  of  the  last  few 
montlis,  release  me  from  the  curse  which  binds  my  whole  life  in 
chains;  speak  but  one  word,  and  I  shall  have  strength  to  govern  the 
world,  and  prove  to  you  that  I  am  worthy  of  you.  I  will  force  the 
stars  'from  heaven,  and  place  them  as  a  diadem  upon  your  brow. 
Say  only  that  you  will  try  to  love  me,  and  I  will  thank  you  for  hap- 
piness and  fame." 

Prince  Henry  was  so  flUed  with  his  passion  and  enthusiasm,  that 
he  did  not  remark  the  deadly  pallor  of  Wilhelmina's  face — that  he 
did  not  see  the  look  of  anguish  and  horror  with  which  her  eye«  * 
rested  for  one  moment  upon  him,  then  shrank  blushingly  and 
ashamed  upon  the  floor.  He  seized  her  cold,  nerveless  hands,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  heart ;  she  submitted  quietly.  She  seemed 
turned  to  stone. 

"  Be  merciful,  Wilhelmina ;  say  that  you  forgive  me— that  yon 
will  try  to  love  me. " 

The  princess  shuddered,  and  glanced  up  at  him.  "/  must  say 
that,"  murmured  she,  "and  you  have  not  once  said  that  yon  love 

The  prince  shouted  with  rapture,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  love  you  1  I  adore  you  1  I  want  nothing,  will  accept 
nothing,  bnt  you  alone ;  you  are  my  love,  my  hope,  my  future. 
Wilhelmina,  if  you  do  not  intend  me  to  die  at  your  feet,  say  that 
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The  prinoeBa  stood  inunovable  for  a  moment,  trembling  and 
■vaying  from  aide  to  aide ;  her  lips  opened  as  if  to  utter  a  wild, 
mad  ciy — pain  was  written  on  every  feature.  The  prince  saw  noth- 
ing of  this — his  lips  were  pressed  upon  her  hand,  and  he  did  not  look 
op— he  did  not  see  his  wife  press  hex  pale  lips  tightly  together  to 
tone  back  her  cries  of  despair — he  did  not  see  that  ber  eyes  were 
niaed  in  unspeakable  agony  to  heaven. 

The  battle  waa  over ;  the  princeee  bowed  over  her  husband,  and 
her  banda  softly  raised  him  from  his  knees.  "  Stand  up,  prince — I 
dare  not  see  you  lying  at  my  feet.  You  have  a  right  to  my  love — 
ron  are  my  husband. " 

PrinGe  Henry  clasped  her  closely,  passionately  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    FETE   IN    THE    WOODS. 

No  f(te  was  ever  brighter  and  gayer  than  that  of  Rheinsbet^. 
It  is  true,  the  courtly  circle  waited  a  long  time  before  the  beginning 
Dt  their  merry  sports.  Hours  passed  before  the  princely  pair  joined 
tittir  guests  in  the  music-saloon. 

The  sun  of  royalty  came  at  last,  shedding  light  and  gladness. 
Never  Ijad  the  princess  looked  more  beautiful — more  rosy.  She 
Kerned,  indeed,  to  blusb  at  the  consciousness  of  her  own  attrac- 
tions. Never  had  Prince  Henry  appeared  sohappy,  so  triumphant, 
uto-day.  His  flaahlng' eyes  seemed  to  challenge  the  whole  world 
to  compete  with  bis  happiness ;  joy  and  hope  danced  in  his  eyes; 
never  had  he  given  so  gracious,  so  kindly  a  greeting  to  every  guest, 
<s  to-day. 

The  whole  assembly  was  bright  and  animated,  and  gave  them- 
Mlves  up  heartily  to  the  beautiful  Idyl  for  which  they  had  met  to- 
gttlieT  under  the  shadow  of  the  noble  trees  in  the  fragrant  woods  of 
Kheinsberg.  No  gayer,  lovelier  shepherds  and  ah^herdesses  were 
ever  seen  in  Arcadia,  than  those  of  Rheinsbei^  to-day.  They 
Uughed,  and  jeeted,  and  performed  little  comedies,  and  rejoloed  in 
the  innocent  sports  of  the  happy  moment.  Here  wandered  a  shep- 
herd and  his  shepherdess,  chatting  merrily ;  there,  under  the  shadow 
if  a  mighty  oak,  lay  a  forlorn  shepherd  singing,  accompanied  by  his 
litter,  a  love-lorn  ditty  to  his  cruel  shepherdess,  who  was  leading 
two  white  lambs  decked  with  ribbons,  in  a  meadow  near  by.  and 
nplied  to  his  tender  pleading  with  mocking  irony.     Upon  the  little 
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laka,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the;  bad  uaembled,  the  snow, 
white  swans  ewom  majeeticallj  to  and  fro.  The  lovely  BhephordawM 
ftood  upcoi  the  borden  and  enticed  the  awans  around  them,  and 
laughad  deriBively  at  the  shepherds  who  had  embarked  in  the  littto 
bOBts,  and  were  now  driven  sportively  back  in  every  direction,  and 
oould  find  no  place  to  land. 

Prince  Henry  loved  this  sort  of  flte,  and  often  gave  such  at 
Bheinsberg,  but  never  had  he  seemed  to  enjoy  himwlf  so  thorough^ 
as  to-day.  His  guests  generally  aympathteed  in  hia  happLoes,  but 
there  was  <me  who  looked  upon  his  joyous  face  with  bitterness, 
niie  was  Louise  du  Trou£Gle,  onoe  Louise  von  Eleist,  once  the  be- 
loved of  the  ivinoe. 

She  was  married,  and  her  handsome,  amiable,  and  intelligent 
husband  was  ever  by  her  side ;  but  the  old  wounds  still  burned,  and 
her  pride  bled  at  the  contempt  of  the  prince.  She  knew  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  great  sacrifice  she  had  beeu  forced  to  make — that  he 
despised,  In  place  of  admiring  and  pitying  her. 

The  prince,  in  order  to  show  his  utter  Indifference,  had  invited 
her  husband  and  herself  to  court.  In  the  pride  of  his  sick  and 
wounded  heart,  he  resolved  to  convince  the  world  that  the  beautiful 
Loutu  von  Eleist  had  not  scorned  and  rejected  his  love.  In  her 
presence  he  resolved  to  show  his  young  wife  the  most  lover -like 
attentions,  and  prove  to  his  false  miBtreaa  that  he  neither  sought  nor 
fled  from  her — that  he  had  utterly  forgotten  her. 

Bat  Louise  wss  not  deceived  by  this  acting.  She  understood 
him  thoroughly,  and  knew  better  than  the  prince  himself,  that  his 
indifferenoe  was  assumed,  and  hia  contempt  and  soorn  was  a  veil 
thrown  over  his  betrayed  and  quivering  heart  to  conceal  his  sitSer- 
Ings  from  her.  Louise  had  the  courage  to  accept  Prince  Henry's 
invitations,  and  to  take  part  in  all  the  feetivitiee  with  whioh  be 
ostentatiously  celebrated  his  happiness.  She  had  the  coui«ge  to 
receive  his  cutting  coldnees,  his  cruel  sarcasm,  his  contempt^  witb 
Cftlm  composure  and  sweet  submiaaiiM),,  With  the  smile  of  a  atoic, 
she  offered  her  defenceless  breast  to  hia  poisoned  arrows,  and  evrai 
the  tortures  she  endured  were  precious  in  her  sight  She  was  ocm- 
Tinoed  that  the  prince  had  not  relinquished  or  forgotten  ber— that 
his  indifference  and  contempt  was  assumed  to  bide  his  living, 
biy.atblng  leva.  For  some  time  past  the  change  in  the  maonera  and 
bearing  of  the  prince  had  not  escaped  the  sharp,  searching  glance  of 
the  experienced  coquette.  For  a  long  time  he  appeared  not  to  sea 
ber— now  she  felt  that  he  did  not  see  her.  He  had  been  wont  to  si^ 
the  most  indifferent  things  to  bet  in  a  fierce,  excited  tone — now  be 
was  self- possessed,  and  spoke  to  her  softly  and  kindly. 

"Ibe  wound  has  healed,"  said  Ionise  duTrouffle  to  beneU.    **H« 
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tw  longer  Moms  becauM  tie  no  longer  loves  me. "  Bnt  she  did  not 
know  that  he  had  not  only  ceased  to  love  her,  bnt  loved  another 
paasicHiately.  This  sospicion  was  excited,  however,  for  the  first 
time  to-day.  In  the  fluhing  eye,  the  glad  smile,  the  proud  glance 
which  he  fixed  upon  his  fair  yoang  wife,  Louise  discovered  tiiat 
Henry  had  buried  the  old  love  and  a  new  one  had  risen  trtmi  Ita 
ashes,  ^iabtowledgetorturedherbeart  in  a  wildstonn  of  Jealousy. 
Sbe  forgot  all  considerations  of  prudence,  all  fear,  even  of  the  king. 
She  bad  been  oompelled  to  relinquish  the  hand  of  the  prince,  bnt 
ehe  would  not  loee  him  whoUy.  Perhaps  he  would  Tetum  to  bat 
wbm  he  knew  what  a  fearful  offering  she  had  made  to  him.  He 
wodd  rect^niae  her  innocence,  and  mourn  over  the  ttnturea  he  had 
inflicted  during  the  last  year.  She  would  try  this  1  She  would 
plaj  hei  last  trump,  and  dare  all  with  the  hope  of  winning. 

There  stood  the  prince  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree,  gasing 
dnamily  at  his  wife,  who,  with  other  ahepherdeeees,  and  herahep- 
berd,  Count  Kalkreuth,  was  feeding  the  swans  on  the  border  of  the 
lake.  The  prinoe  waa  alixie,  and  Louise  rashly  resolved  to  approach 
him.  He  greeted  her  with  a  slight  nod,  and  turning  hla  eyes  again 
□pMi  his  wife,  he  said,  carelessly,  "  Are  you  also  here,  Madame  dn 
Trouffle?" 

"Your  royal  highness  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me— I  am  accna- 
lomed  to  obey  your  wishes,  and  I  am  here. " 

"That  is  kind,"  said  the  prince,  abstractedly,  still  glancing  at 
theprinceee. 

Louise  aighed  deeply,  and  stepping  nearer,  she  said,  "Are  yoa 
•till  angry  with  me,  my  prinoet    Have  you  never  forgiven  met" 

"What?"  said  the  prince,  quietly;  "I  do  not  remember  that  I 
liave  any  thing  to  forgive. " 

*Ah,  I  eee  t  yon  despise  me  still,'  "  said  Louise,  excitedly ;  "bni 
1  will  beaj-  this  no  longer  1  I  will  no  longer  creep  about  like  a  cul-  - 
[Hit,  burdened  with  your  ourse  and  your  scorn.  You  shall  at  teaal 
know  what  it  cost  me  to  earn  your  contempt — whatafearful  eacii- 
8ce  1  was  compelled  to  make  to  secure  your  supposed  personal  hap- 
piness. I  gave  up  for  you  the  happiness  of  my  life,  but  I  can  and 
will  no  longer  fill  a  plac«  of  shame  in  your  memory.  If,  from  time 
totime,  your  highness  thinks  of  me,  yon  ahalt  do  me  justice  1" 

"I  think  no  longer  of  you  in  anger,  "said  the  prince,  smiling. 
"Hiat  sorrow  has  long  since  passed  away. " 

"From  your  heart,  prince,  but  not  from  mine  I  My  heart  bleeds. 
BDd  will  bleed  eternally  1  You  must  not  only  foi^ive — you  muat 
do  me  jnetloe.  Listen,  then  ;  and  so  truly  as  there  is  a  Qod  above 
BB,  I  will  speak  the  tutb.  I  dfd  not  betray  you~I  was  not  faltideM. 
■l  heart  and  my  soul  I  laid  gladly  at  your  feet,  and  thanked  Qod 
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for  tbe  (ulseas  (d  mj  happiueBS. '  My  thonghtB,  my  existence,  my 
future,  was  chained  to  you.  I  had  no  other  will,  no  other  wish,  no 
other  hope.     I  was  your  slave— I  wasted  nothing  but  your  love. " 

"Ah.  and  then  came  thie  Monsieur  du  l^uffle,  and  broke  yonr 
fetter»— gave  your  heart  libertrr  and  wings  for  a  new  flight,"  said 
Prince  Henry. 

"  No,  then  csme  the  king  and  commanded  me  to  give  jou  ap, " 
murmured  Louiee  1  "theucam«  the  king,  and  forced  me  to  <^ec  Tq) 
myself  and  my  great  love  to  your  future  welfare.  Oh,  my  priooe  t 
recall  that  terrible  hour  in  which  we  separated.  I  said  to  you  that 
I  had  betrothed  myself  to  Captain  du  TrouflBe — that  of  my  own  free 
choice,  and  influenced  by  love  alone,  I  gave  myseU  to  him. " 

"  I  remember  that  hour. " 

"Well,  then,  in  that  hour  we  wore  not  akme.  The  king  waa 
concealed  behind  the  portUre,  and  listened  to  my  words.  He  dic- 
tated them  I — he  threatened  me  with  destruction  if  I  beteayed  hia 
joesence  by  look  or  word ;  if  I  gave  you  reason  to  suspect  that  I  did 
not,  of  my  own  choice  and  lovinjcly,  give  myseU  to  this  unloved, 
yea,  this  hated  man  I  I  yielded  only  after  the  moat  fearful  contest 
with  the  king,  to  whom,  upon  my  knees  and  bathed  in  tean,  I 
pleaded  for  pity." 

"  What  means  could  the  king  use,  what  threats  could  he  ntter, 
which  forced  you  to  such  a  stepl"  said  the  prince,  incredulously. 
"Did  he  threaten  you  with  death  if  you  did  not  obey?  When  one 
truly  loves,  death  has  no  terrors  I  Did  he  say  be  would  murder  me 
if  you  did  not  release  me?  You  knew  I  had  a  strong  arm  and  a 
stronger  will ;  you  should  have  trusted  both.  You  placed  your  fate 
in  my  hands ;  you  should  have  obeyed  no  other  commands  tlian 
mine.  And  now  shall  I  speak  the  whole  trutii?  I  do  not  believe  in  ' 
this  sacrifice  on  your  part;  it  would  have  required  more  than  mortal 
sbength,  and  it  would  have  bees  cruel  in  tbe  extreme.  Yon  saw 
what  I  offered.  My  heart  was  torn  with  anguish  I  No,  madame, 
no ;  you  did  not  make  this  sacrifice,  or,  if  you  did,  you  loved  me 
nob  If  you  had  loved  me,  you  could  not  have  seen  me  anfter  so 
cruelly ;  you  would  have  told  the  truth,  even  in  tbe  presence  of  the 
king.  No  earthly  power  can  control  true  love :  she  is  self-suatained 
and  makes  her  own  laws.  No  I  no  r  I  do  not  believe  in  this  offering ; 
and  you  make  this  excuse  either  to  heal  my  sick  heart,  or  becanae 
-your  pride  is  mortified  at  nty  want  of  conai deration ;  you  wish  to 
recover  my  good  opinion. " 

"  Alas '.  alas  I  he  does  not  believe  me, "  cried  Louise. 

"No,  I  do  not  believe  you,"  said  the  prince,  kindly;  "and  yet 
yoa  most  not  think  tiiat  I  am  still  angry.  I  not  only  forgive,  but  I 
Hiank  you.     It  is  to  you,  indeed,  Louise,  that  I  owe  my  ( 
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bapplnees,  all  those  noble  and  pure  joys  which  a  true  love  h 
I  thank  fou  for  tbie— you  and  the  king.  It  was  wise  in  the  king  to 
den7  me  that  which  I  then  thought  essential  to  mj  haj^ineee,  bat 
which  would,  at  last,  iiave  brought  us  both  to  shame  and  to  despair. 
The  love,  which  must  shun  the  light  of  day  and  bide  itself  in  ob- 
scurity, paJoB,  and  withers,  and  dies.  Happy  love  must  have  the 
sunlight  of  heaven  and  God's  blessing  upon  it  I  All  this  failed  in 
our  caae,  and  it  was  a  blessing  for  us  both  that  yon  saw  it  clearly, 
and  resigned  a  doubtful  happiness  at  my  side  for  surer  peace  with 
Honaieor  du  Trouffle.  From  my  snul  I  thank  you,  Louise.  See 
what  a  costly  treasure  has  bloomed  for  me  from  the  grave  of  my  be- 
trayed love.  Look  at  that  lovely  young  woman  who,  although  diS' 
guiBed  as  a  shepherdess,  stands  out  in  the-  midst  of  all  other  wt>men, 
an  imperial  queen !  a  queen  of  beauty,  grace,  Mid  fascination  I  This 
charming,  umocent,  and  modest  young  woman  belongs  to  me ;  she 
is  my  wife  ;  and  I  have  your  Inconstancy  to  thank  you  for  this  rare 
gem.  Oh,  madame,  I  have  indeed  reason  to  forgive  you  for  the 
past,  to  be  grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  But  for  you  I  should 
never  have  married  the  Princese  Wilhelmina.  What  no  menaces, 
no  entreaties,  no  commands  of  the  king  could  accomplish,  your 
faitblessneaa  effected.  I  married  I  God,  in  his  goodness,  chose  you 
to  be  a  mediator  between  me  and  my  fate ;  it  was  His  will  that, 
from  your  hand,  I  should  receive  my  life's  blessing.  Ton  cured  me 
of  a  wandering  and  unworthy  passion,  that  I  might  feel  the  truth 
and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  pure  love,  and  a  love  which  ndw  fills  my 
heart  and  soul,  my  thoughts,  my  existence  for  my  darling  wife. " 

"Ah,  you  are  very  cruel,"  said  Lousie,  scarcely  able  to  suppress 
her  tears  of  rage. 

"I  am  only  true,  madame,"  said  the  prince,  emilii^.  "Yon 
wished  to  know  of  me  if  1  were  still  angry  with  you,  and  I  re^dy 
that  I  have  not  only  forgiven,  but  I  bless  your  inconstancy.  And 
now,  I  pray  you  let  us  end  this  conversation,  which  I  will  never 
r^iew.  Let  the  past  die  and  be  buried  1  We  have  both  of  us  com- 
menced a  new  life  under  the  sunshine  of  a  new  love ;  we  will  not 
■How  any  cloud  of  remembrances  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  it.  Look, 
the  beautiful  shepherdesses  are  seeking  flowers  in  the  meadows,  and 
my  wife  stands  alone  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Allow  me  to 
join  her,  if  only  to  see  if  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake  reflect  back  her 
image  as  lovely  and  enchanting  as  the  reality. " 

The  prince  bowed,  and  with  hasty  steps  took  the  path  that  led  to 
the  lake. 

Loaise  looked  at  him  scornfully.  "  He  despises  me  and  he  loves 
ber  fondly;  butshe — does  the  princess  love  him! — not  sol  her  glance 
ia  cold,  icy.  when  she  looks  upon  him ;  and  to-day  I  saw  her  turn 
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ptJe  u  the  prinoe  ajiproaohed  her.  No^  she  lovea  him  iKit ;  but  who 
then — wbot  she  is  yoimg,  ardent,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  impressi- 
ble ;  ebe  cannot  live  without  love.  I  will  find  out ;  a  day  will  come 
when  I  will  take  vengeance  for  this  hour.     I  await  that  day  I" 

While  Louise  forced  herself  to  appear  gay,  in  order  to  meet  her 
husband  without  embarrassment,  and  the  prince  walked  hastily  on- 
ward, the  princess  stood  separated  from  her  ladies,  on  the  borders  of 
Qielake,  with  the  CoimtKalkreuUiathereide.  The  oount  had  been 
(Qipoiiited  her  cavalier  for  the  day,  by  the  prince  her  husband ;  she 
seemed  to  give  her  nndivided  attention  to  the  swans,  who  were 
floating  before  her,  and  stretohing  out  their  graceful  neoks  to  receive 
food  from  her  hands.  As  she  bowed  down  to  feed  the  swans,  she 
whispered  lightly,  "  Listeur  count,  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  If 
poesible,  laugh  merrily,  that  my  ladies  may  hear ;  let  your  counte- 
nance  be  gay,  for  I  see  the  prince  approaching.  In  ten  minutes  he 
will  be  with  us ;  do  you  understand  my  low  toneeT" 

"  I  understand  you,  princess ;  aloB  I  I  fear  I  understand  without 
words ;  I  have  read  my  sentence  in  the  eyes  of  your  husband.  ITiB 
prince  suspects  me. " 

"  No, "  said  she,  sadly  bowing  down  and  plucking  a  few  violeta, 
whi<dt  she  threw  to  the  swans ;  "he  has  do  suspicion,  but  he  loves 

The  counteprang  back  as  if  woiuded.  "  He  loves  you  I"  he  cried, 
in  a  loud,  almost  threatening  tone. 

"^orpity's  sake  speak  low,"  said  the  princess.  "  Look,  the  ladies 
turn  toward  us,  and  are  listening  curiously,  ^d  you  have  frightened 
the  swans  from  the  shore.  Idiugh,  I  pray  you ;  speak  a  few  loud 
and  jesting  words,  count,  I  implore  you. " 

"  I  cannot, "  said  the  count.  "  Command  me  to  throw  myself  into 
the  lake  and  I  will  obey  you  joyfully,  and  in  dying  I  will  call  yoto 
name  and  bless  it  i  hut  do  not  ask  me  to  smile  when  you  tell  me  Utat 
the  prince  loves  you, " 

"Yes,  he  lovee  me ;  he  confessed  it  to-day,"  said  the  princcea, 
■hnddering.  "Oh,  it  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible  horror ;  a  mo- 
ment in  which  that  became  a  sin  which,  until  then,  had  been  pure 
and  innocent.  So  long  as  my  husband  did  not  love  me,  or  ask  niy 
love,  I  was  free  to  beatow  it  where  I  would  and  when  I  would ; 
so  soon  as  he  lovee  me,  and  demands  my  love,  I  am  a  culprit  if  I 
refuse  it. " 

"  And  I  false  to  my  friend, "  murmured  Ealkreuth. 

"We  must  instantly  separate,"  whispered  she.  "We  must  buiy 
our  love  out  of  our  sight,  which  until  now  has  lived  purely  and 
modestly  in  our  hearte,  and  this  must  be  its  funeral  proceeaion. 
You  see  I  have  already  begun  to  deck  the  grave  with  flowere,  and 
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that  teaiB  ore  coDsecrating  them. "  She  pointed  with  her  jewelled 
hand  to  the  bouquet  of  white  cameliae, which  adorned  her  boeoia. 

"  It  was  cruel  not  to  wear  1117  flowers, "  eaid  the  couat.  "  Was  it 
not  enough  to  crush  me! — most  70U  also  trample  mj  poor  flow€re, 
oonaecrated  with  my  kiases  and  my  whiapere,  under  your  feet!" 

"The  red  roees  which  you  gave  me,"  said  she,  lightly,  "I  will 
keep  OB  a  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  and  glorious  dream  which 
the  rode  reality  of  life  has  diselpated.  These  camelias  are  snperb, 
but  without  fragrance,  and  colorless  as  my  sad  features.  I  mnst 
wear  &em,  for  my  hnsband  gave  them  to  me,  and  In  so  doing  I 
decorate  the  grave  of  my  love.  Farewell  1 — hereafter  I  will  live  for 
my  dntieo ;  as  I  cannot  accept  your  love,  I  will  merit  your  hi^est 
reepect.  Farewell,  and  if  from  this  time  onward  we  are  cold  and 
strange,  never  forget  that  our  souls  belong  to  each  other,  and  when 
I  dare  no  longer  think  of  the  past,  I  will  pray  for  yon." 

"Ton  never  loved  me, "  whispered  the  count,  with  pallid,  Irsm- 
bling  lips,  "or  you  coulfl  not  give  me  up  bo  rashly  ;  you  would  not 
have  the  erne)  courage  to  spurn  me  from  you.  Ton  are  weary  of 
me,  and  since  the  prince  loves  you,  you  despise  the  poor  humble 
heart  which  laid  itself  at  your  feet.  Yes,  yes,  I  cannot  compete 
with  this  man,  who  is  a  prince  and  the  brother  of  a  king ;  who—" 

"Who  Is  my  husband,"  cried  she,  proudly,  "and  who,  while  he 
lovee  me,  dares  ask  that  I  shall  accept  his  love. " 

"Ah,   now  you  are  angry    with    me,"  stammered  the  count; 

"Hushl"  whispered  she,  "  do  you  not  see  the  prince  T  Dolaughl 
Bow  down  and  give  the  swans  these  flowers  I" 

The  count  took  the  flowcra,  and  as  he  gave  them  to  the  swans,  he 
whispered : 

"Give  me  at  least  a  sign  that  you  are  not  angry,  and  that  you  do 
not  love  the  prince.  Throw  this  bated  bouquet,  which  haa  taken 
tbe  place  of  mine,  into  the  water ;  it  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow  in  my 
heart." 

"  Hush  I"  whispered  the  princess.  She  turned  and  gave  the  prince 
a  friendly  welcome. 

Prince  Henry  was  so  happy  in  her  presence,  and  so  dazzled  by 
her  beauty,  that  be  did  not  remark  the  melancholy  of  the  count, 
and  spoke  wiHi  him  gayly  and  jestingly,  while  the  connt  mastered 
himself,  and  replied  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  princeea  bowed  down  to  the  swans,  whom  she  enticed  tmot 
more  wiUi  caresses  to  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Suddenly  she  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  and  caUed  to  the  two  gentlemen  for  help.  The  great 
whito  awan  bad  twn  the  camelias  from  the  bosom  of  ttie  prinoees, 
and  sailed  off  proudly  upon  tbe  clear  waters  of  the  lake^  , 
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CBAPTEE    V. 

mTRIQUES. 

Whilk  Prince  Henry  celebrated  Arcadian  fitea  at  Bbeinsb^g; 
and  gave  himself  up  to  love  and  joj,  King  FToderick  lived  in  phil. 
oeophic  retirement  at  8anB-8ouci.  He  came  to  Berliik  onlj'  to  vieit 
the  queen- mother,  now  dangerously  ill,  or  to  attend  the  meetings  ot 
hia  cabinet  ministeis.  Never  had  the  king  lived  so  quietly,  never 
had  he  received  so  few  guests  at  SanS'Souci,  and,  above  all,  nev^ 
had  the  world  bo  licQe  cause  to  speak  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  H« 
appeared  content  with  the  laurels  which  the  two  Sileeian  wars  had 
placed  upon  his  heroic  brow,  and  he  only  indulged  the  wish  that 
Europe,  exhausted  by  her  long  and  varied  wars,  would  allow  him 
th^t  rest  aud  peace  which  the  world  at  large  seemed  to  enjt^. 

Those  who  were  honored  with  iavitatioos  to  Sans-Souci,  and  had 
<^)portnnitiee  to  see  the  king,  could  only  speak  of  that  earthly  para- 
dise i  of  the  peaceful  stillness  which  reigned  there,  and  which  was 
reflected  in  every  countenance ;  of  Frederick's  calm  cheerfulness 

T innocent  enjoyment. 
The  king  thinks  no  more  of  politics,"  said  the  frolicsome  Ber- 
liners ;  "  he  is  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and.  above  all  other 
things,  he  lives  to  promote  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  people. " 

The  balance  of  power  and  foreign  relations  troubled  him  no 
longer ;  he  wished  for  no  conquests,  and  thought  not  of  war.  In 
the  morning  he  i^as  occupied  witlt  scientific  works,  wrote  in  his 
"  Histoire  de  mon  Temps, "  or  to  his  friends,  and  took  part  in  the 
daily- recurring  duties  of  the  government.  The  remainder  of  tlie 
day  was -passed  in  the  garden  of  Sans-Souci,  in  pleasant  walks  and 
animated  conversation,  closing  always  with  music.  Concerts  took 
place  every  evening  in  the  apartments  of  the  king,  in  which  he 
look  part,  and  he  practised  difScult  pieces  of  his  own  or  Qnante's 
composition,  under  Quantz's  direction.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
much  occupied  with  his  picture-gallery,  and  sent  Gtotzkowsky  to 
Italy  to  purchase  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  masters. 

King  Frederick  appeared  to  have  reached  his  goal ;  at  least,  that 
which,  during  the  storm  of  war,  he  had  often  called  his  ideal ;  he 
could  devote  his  life  to  philosophy  and  art  in  the  euchantiug  retire- 
ment of  hia  beloved  Sans-Souci.  The  tumult  and  discord  of  the 
world  did  not  trouble  him ;  in  fact  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  at 
peace,  and  all  Europe  was  glad  and  happy. 

Uaria  Theresa  was  comi^tely  bound  by  the  last  peace  contract 
at  Dresden ;  besides,  the  two  Sileeian  wan  had  weakened  and  im- 
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poTerisfaed  Austria,  &nd  time  was  oeoeeaaxy  to  heal  her  wonnda  be- 
fore she  dared  make  a  new  attempt  to  reconquer  the  noble  jewel  (rf 
Bilesia,  which  Frederick  had  tain  from  her  crowa.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  pious  and  Christian  pretensions,  she  hated  Frederick  with 
her  whole  heart. 

England  had  allied  herseU  with  Russia.  France  was  at  the 
moroent  too  much  occupied  with  the  pageants  which  the  lovely 
Harqoiae  de  Pompadour  celebrated  at  Versailles,  not  to  be  in  peaca 
and  bairaoDj  with  all  the  world ;  yes,  even  with  her  natural  enemy, 
Austria.  Count  Eaunitz,Fher  ambassador  at  Paris,  had,  by  his  wise 
and  adroit  conduct,  banished  the  cloud  of  mistrust  which  had  so 
long  lowered  between  these  two  powers. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  year  IT7G.  Then 
was  the  general  quiet  interrupted  by  the  distant  echo  of  a  cannon. 
Ihirope  was  startled,  and  roee  up  from  her  comfortable  gieita  to 
Usten  and  Inquire  after  the  cause  of  this  significant  thunderbolt. 

This  roar  of  cannon,  whose  echo  only  had  been  heard,  had  its 
birtli  far,  far  away  in  America.  The  cannon,  however,  had  been 
hred  by  a  European  power^by  England,  always  distinguished  for 
her  calculating  selfishness,  which  she  wished  the  world  to  consider 
praiseworthy  and  honorable  policy.  Wnp^f^ni^  ^■n^n;.^fw^>l  ),„^^»y 
cantile  ipteresto  in  America  endangered  by  Franco,  and  she  thjrsted 


paEy".'  The  iVench  colonies  in  America  had  long  excited  the  envy 
and  covetoasnees  of  England,  and  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  war  had 
■itterly  failed,  she  was  bold  enough  to  take  the  initiative  without 
excuse! 

In  the  midst  of  a  general  peace,  and  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  she  seized  upon  a  country  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio 
Biver,  and  belra^ing  to  French  Canada,  made  an  attack  upon  some 
hundred  merchant- ships,  which  were  navigating  the  Ohio,  under 
Hie  protection  of  the  shipe-of-war,  and  took  them  as  prizes.* 

That  was  the  cannon-shot  which  roused  all  Europe  from  her 
comfortable  slumber  and  dreamy  rest. 

^e  Empress  of  Austria  began  to  make  warlike  preparations  in 
Bcdiemia,  and  to  assemble  her  troope  oa  the  borders  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  The  Empress  of  Russia  discontinued  instautAneously  her 
Inxnrioos  feasts  and  wild  orgies,  armed  her  soldiers,  and  placed 
them  on  fte  borders  of  Courland.  She  formed  an  immediate  alli- 
ance with  England,  by  which  she  bound  herself  to  protect  the  terri- 
tory of  Gteorge  n.  in  Germany,  if  attacked  by  France,  in  retaliation 
for  the  French  merchant-ships  taken  by  England  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Hanover,  however,  was  excepted,  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  might 
•  "  Ctiarsctsrlstloa  at  the  Import^t  Erenta  o(  the  SereD  Ymib'  War,"  bfBetaoD. 
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poealb^  give  h«r  big  aid.  For  this  promised  aid,  RuaBia  rec«iTed 
tram  E^land  tlie  sum  <d  £150,000  eterling,  wfaich  was  tml^  wel- 
oome  to  the  powerful  Beetuchef,  from  the  extravagant  and  pmni^ 
loTing  minieter  of  the  queen. 

Saxony  also  prepared  for  war,  and  placed  her  army  on  the  bor- 
dera  of  PnuBia,  for  which  she  received  a  subsidy  from  Austria, 
nia  was  as  gladly  welcomed  by  Count  BrOhl,  the  luxurious  minis- 
■  terof  King  Augustus  tbe  Third  of  Poland  and  Sasony,  astbe  English 
subsidy  was  by  Bestuchef. 

The  King  of  FrHnce  appeared  to  standalone ;  even  as  completely 
alone  as  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Every  eye  therefore  was  naturally 
fixed  upon  these  two  powers,  who  seemed  thus  forced  by  fate  to 
attend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  each  other,  and  form  such  an 
alliance  as  England  had  dcoie  with  Russia,  and  Austtla  with 
Saxony. 

This  contract  between  Pruseia  and  France  wotild  have  been  ths 
signal  for  a  geiiera2  war,  for  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
now  arming  tfaemselvee.  But  France  did  not  extend  her  hand  sotHi 
«nongh  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  Pmssia.  France  distrusted 
PmBBia,  even  as  Austria,  England,  Russia,  and  Saxony  distrusted 
and  feared  the  adroit  young  adventurer,  who  in  the  last  fifty  yeUB 
had  placed  himself  flnoly  amongst  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and 
was  bold,  brave,  and  wis©  enough  to  hold  a  powerful  and  self -bub- 
tained  position  in  their  circle. 
"■^  France — that  is  to  say,  Louis  the  Fifteenth — France — that  fs  to 
say,  the  Harquise  de  Pompadour,  hated  tbe  King  of  Pmssia  man- 
fully. By  hisbgld  wit  he  had  often.,  hrowght  the  French  court  and 
its  immojulities  into  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Austria  and  her  minister  Eaunitz  and  Haria  Theresa  bated 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  because  of  his  conquest  of  Silesia. 

Russia — that  is  to  say,  Elizi^xth  and'  Bestuchef — hated  the  King 
of  Prussia  for  the  same  reason  with  IVance.  Frederick's  cutting 
wit  hadsoourgedthemannersof  the  Rugeiut  court,  as  it  had  humili- 
ated and  exposed  the  court  of  France. 

Sanmy— that  is  to  say.  Augustus  the  Third,  and  his  aiinister. 
Count  BrOhl — hated  Frederick  from  instinct,  from  mvy,  from 
resentment.  This  insignificant  and  small  neighbor  had  sfwead  her 
wings  and  made  so  bold  a  flight,  that  Saxony  was  completely  over- 
shadowed. 

England  hated  no  one,  but  sbe  feared  Prussia  and  Pruice,  and 
fliis  feat  led  her  to  maBt«r  the  old-Foot«d  national  hatred  lo  Russi», 
and  form  an  allianoe  with  her  for  mutual  protection.  But  the  Eng- 
Uah  people  did  not  share  the  fears  of  their  king ;  they  murmured 
over  tida  Bnnian  ally,  and  this  discontent,  which  found  expression 
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heud  it,  and  f  tamed  his  own  cosclusione  as  to  the  leeulL 

But  did  he  hear  itT  Wae  the  Bound  of  his  flute  so  loud?  Was 
his  Btadf  henneticalljr  sealed,  so  that  uo  echo  from  the  outside 
world  cxnild  reach  hia  ears? 

niere  waa  no  intemiptioD  to  hie  quiet,  peaceful  life ;  he  bated 
nobody,  made  no  warlike  prepoiationB ;  his  soldiers  ezeioiged  no 
more  than  fonnerly.  l^vlj  they  exercised;  and  at  the  first  call  to 
bottle,  150,000  men  would  be  under  armB. 

Bat  Frederick  seemed  not  inclined  to  give  this  call ;  not  inolined 
to  szobange  the  calm  pleasures  of  Sans-Souci  for  the  rude  noisM  of 
teots  and  battle-flelda.  He  seemed  to  be  in  peaceful  haiwony  with 
all  nations.  He  was  particularly  friendly  and  ocoujiliating  toward 
the  Anabian  embaaay;  and  not  only  was  the  ambassador.  Count 
PanblA  iuTited  ottea  to  the  royal  table,  but  hia  secretary.  Baron 
Weingarten,  came  also  to  Potsdam  and  Sans-Souci.  The  king  ap- 
peared Attached  to  him,  and  encouraged  liim  to  come  often,  to  vsik 
in  the  royal  ganlene. 

Ftadetick  was  gracious  and  kind  toward  tiie  officials  of  all  the 
German  poweta.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  wife  of  Ck>uncillor 
Beichart,  attached  to  the  Saxon  embassy,  was  confined,  at  Frederick's 
earnest  wish,  his  private  secretaiy,  Eichel,  stood  as  god-fatheir  to 
the  child.* 

In  ovder  to  promote  good  feeling  in  Saxony,  tiie  king  aeat  Count 
Uattaahn,  an«  of  the  moet  eloquent  cavalieiB  of  the  day,  to  the 
Dresden  court ;  and  eo  well  supplied  waa  he,  that  lie  dared  compete 
in  pomp  and  splotdor  with  Count  Brilhl. 

lYedraick  appeared  to  attach  special  importance  to  the  friendship 
of  Saxony,  and  with  none  of  his  foreign  ambassadors  waa  he  engaged 
in  ao  aotine  a  ootteepondence  as  with  Mattzahn.  It  was  said  that 
ttieae  letten  were  of  a  harmless  and  innocent  nature,  relating  wholly 
to  paintinga,  which  the  count  was  to  purchase  from  the  Saxon  gal- 
leries, or  to  music,  which  Frederick  wished  to  obtain  from  amongst 
the  colleotjon  of  the  dead  Hesae,  or  to  an  Italian  singer  Frederick 
wished  to  entice  to  Berlin. 

The  world  no  longer  favored  E>ederick's  retirement.  The  less 
dii^oMd  ha  was  to  mingle  in  politica,  tiie  more  Maria  Therefla, 
Eliaabeth  of  Busaia,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  the  Marquise  de 
hanpadour  agitated  the  subject. 

France  had  not  forgotten  that  the  contract  between  herself  and 

Prnaaia  was  about  to  expire.     She  knew  also  that  the  subsidy  money 

betwean  Ehi^and  and  Buaaia  had  sot  yet  been  voted  by  Farliamoit. 

It  WBS  therefore  possible  to  reap  some  advantages  from  this  point- 

*  "  Oharactertnka  ot  the  Import&ut  EtbdM  of  the  Bena  XMn'  War. " 
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With  this  view,  France  sent  the  Duke  d«  NiTenioie  as  special  am- 
bassador to  Berlin,  to  tieat  with  the  king  as  to  the  renewal  of  the 
old  alliance. 

The  Duke  de  Nivemois  came  with  a  glittering  suite  to  Berlin, 
and  was  received  at  the  Prussian  court  with  all  the  consideration. 
which  his  rank  and  official  character  demanded.  The  grand  master 
id  ceremoniee,  Baron  von  F611nitz,  was  sent  forward  to  meet  him. 
Hui  to  invite  him,  in  tiie  name  of  the  king,  to  occupy  one  of  the 
lopa  palacM  in  Berlin. 

Every  room  of  the  palace  was  splandidly  decorated  for  the  reoep- 
ti<m  of  the  duke,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  two  guards  were  placed 
before  the  house — a  mark  of  consideration  which  the  king  had  only 
heretofore  given  to  reigning  princae. 

The  duke  accepted  these  diBtinguished  attentions  with  livelj 
gratitude,  and  pleaded  for  an  immediate  audience,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials. 

P511nltz  was  commissioned  to  make  all  necessary  airangementB, 
and  agree  with  the  duke  as  to  the  day  and  hour  of  the  ceremony. 

The  king,  who  wished  to  give  the  French  duke  a  proof  of  his 
consideration,  intended  that  the  presentation  should  be  as  imposing 
as  possible,  and  all  Berlin  was  to  be  witness  of  the  friendship  exist- 
ing bet^^en  the  French  and  Prussian  courts. 

Upon  the  appointed  day,  a  dazzling  assemblage  of  equipagee 
stood  before  the  palace  of  the  Duka  de  Nlveraoia.  These  were  the 
royal  festal  carriages,  intended  for  the  members  of  the  Frentdi  em- 
bassy. Then  followed  a  long  line  of  carriages,  occupied  by  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  tiie  Prussian  court.  Slowly  and  solemnly 
this  pompous  procession  moved  through  the  streets,  and  was  received 
at  the  portal  of  the  king's  palace  by  the  royal  guard.  Bichly- dressed 
pages,  in  advance  of  whom  stood  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies 
with  his  golden  stal  .  conducted  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
White  saloon,  where  the  king,  in  all  his  royal  pomp,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes  of  his  house,  received  him. 

The  solnnn  ceremony  began ;  the  duke  drew  near  the  throne, 
and,  bowing  his  knee,  handed  his  credentials  to  the  king,  who 
received  them  with  a  gracious  smile. 

The  duke  commenced  his  address ;  it  was  filled  with  flow^y 
^irasea,  suited  to  the  great  occasion.  Frederick  listened  with  the 
most  earnest  attention,  and  his  reply  was  kind,  but  dignified  and 
laocmic 

The  public  ceremony  was  over,  and  now  came  the  important  part 
of  the  audience,  the  confidential  conversation.  To  this  point  the 
duke  had  looked  with  lively  impatience ;  for  this,  indeed,  had  he 
been  sent  to  Berlin. 
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The  king  dcecended  from  the  throne,  and  layiDg  aside  all  the 
fnlamnity  of  court  etiquette,  he  approiiched  the  duke  in  the  most 
gracioQB  and  genial  manner,  welcomed  him  heartily,  and  ezpreeaed 
hie  sincere  delight  at  hia  arrival. 

"Ah,  sire,"  said  the  dnke,  with  animation,  how  happ^  will  my 
king  be  to  Inam  that  hie  ambasaadot  has  been  so  gracioufdy  receive*! 
bj  your  majesty  I" 

The  king  smiled.  "I  thought  the  ceremony  was  all  over,"  said 
he,  "  and  that  I  no  longer  spoke  with  the  ambassador,  but  with  the 
Duke  de  Nivemoia,  wliom  I  know  and  love,  and  whose  intellectual 
oonversation  will  aEFord  me  a  rare  pleasure.  Let  us,  therefore,  chat 
together  innocently,  and  forget  the  stiff  ceremonies  with  which,  I 
think,  we  have  both  been  sufficiently  burdened  t^-day.  Tell  me 
something  of  Paris,  moitaieur,  of  that  lovely,  enchanting,  but  over- 
bold coquette,  Paris,  whom  the  world  adores  while  it  ridicules,  and 
imitatea  while  it  blames. " 

'Ah,  sire,  if  I  must  speak  of  Paris,  I  must  first  tell  you  of  my 
king — of  my  king,  who  wishes  nothing  more  ardently  than  the  re- 
uewal  of  the  bond  of  friendship  between  your  majesty  and  himself, 
and  the  aasutaace  of  its  long  continuanoe ;  who — " 

"That  is  most  kind  of  his  majeety, "  said  Frederick,  interrupttug 
him,  "and  I  certainly  share  the  friendly  wishes  of  my  exalted 
tavther  of  France.  But  t«ll  me  now  sometiiing  of  your  learned 
men ;  how  goes  it  with  the  Academy!  do  they  still  refuse  Voltaire 
a  seat,  while  so  many  unknown  men  have  become  academicians?" 

"Yes,  sire;  theseacademiciansareobstinate  in  their  concluaions; 
ud,  as  the  Academy  is  a  sort  of  republic,  the  king  has  no  power  to 
control  them.  If  that  were  not  so,  my  exalted  master,  King  Louis, 
in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  your  majesty,  would  exert  all  his  influ- 

"  Ah,  sir, "  interrupted  the  king,  "  it  is  just  and  beautiful  that  the 
Academy  is  a  free  republic,  which  will  not  yield  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  king.  Art  and  science  need  for  their  blossom  and 
growth  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  Fate  ordained  that  I  should 
be  bom  a  king ;  but  when  alone  in  my  study,  alone  with  my  Ixxiks, 
I  am  fully  c<n)tent  to  be  republican  in  the  kingdom  of  letters.  I 
Kofeea  the  tmth  to  you  when,  as  a  wise  republican,  I  read  thoi^ht- 
fuUy  in  the  pagee  of  history,  I  sometimes  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  kit^jB  and  princes  are  unneceeaary  articles  of  luxury,  and  I 
shmg  my  shoulders  at  them  rather  contemptuously. " 

'And  jet,  sire,  the  arts  need  the  protection  of  princes ;  that  the 
r^Hibllc  of  letters  blooms  and  flourishes  in  a  monarchy  is  shown  in 
Prussia,  where  a  royal  republican  and  a  republican  king  governs  his 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
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to  aoieooe.  E^snoe  should  be  proud  and  h^ipy  that  jrour  tOMLjsatf 
has  adopted  bo  many  of  her  bodb  into  your  republic  of  lettara ;  we 
dare,  tlierafore,  come  to  the  conclusioii  tbat  your  majesty  will  uot 
oonflne  your  interest  wholly  to  tbem,  but  that  tius  alliauoe  between 
Itanoe  and  Prusaia,  which  my  king  so  earneetly  desiree  and — " 

"Unbappily,"  said  the  king,  interrupting  him  eagerly,  "Uie  dia- 
tfngnished  Frenchmen  who  have  become  my  allies,  are  exactly  thooe 
whom  tbeir  etroi^-miiided,  fanatical  mother.  La  Fraivx,  has  cast 
out  from  her  bosom  as  dieh<»iored  sons.  Voltaire  liTes  in  Feroey. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  .:^hoin  I  admire  but  do  not  love,  Utss  in 
OeB&rai  whetCEe'liaa'been  obliged  to  take  refnge.  I  have  also  bem 
told  that  the  pension  wt^ich,  in  a  favorable  moment,  was  gntnted  to 
D'Alembert^has  been  withdrawn.  Have  I  been  falsely  informed! 
has  my  friend  D'Aiembert  not  fallen  into  disgrace?  is  not  my  friend 
the  Mn'ynjf.pjjyljan^  regarded  as  a  banagressor,  and  a  high  traitor 
because  he  uses  the  undoubted  right  of  free  thought,  does  not  blindly 
believe,  but  looks  abroad  with  open  eyes  and  a  clear  intellect?" 

Hie  duke  replied  by  &  few  confused  and  dieooonected  words,  and 
a  shadow  fell  upon  bis  dear  oountenance ;  three  times  had  Frederick 
interrupted  him  when  he  sought  to  speak  of  the  King  of  France  and 
bis  frieodiihip  for  his  brother  of  Prussia.  The  diike  did  not  dare 
cbooee  this  theme  for  the  fourth  time,  which  was  so  evidently  dis 
tasteful  to  the  king ;  he  must,  therefore,  submit  and  follow  the  lead 
of  his  majesty,  and  in  lieu  of  ailianccs  and  state  questions  diaouss 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  So  soon  as  the  duke  came  to  this  conclo- 
sion,  he  smoothed  his  brow,  and,  with  alt  his  amiability,  animation, 
and  intelligence,  he  replied  to  the  queetionH  of  the  king,  and  the 
otrnvereation  was  carried  on  in  an  unbroken  stream  of  wit  and 

g»y«ty. 

"  At  the  next  audience  I  will  surely  find  an  opportunity  to  speak 
of  politics, "  said  the  duke  to  himself.  "  1310  king  cannot  always  be 
BO  immovable  as  to-day. " 

But  the  second  and  the  third  aadlenoe  came,  and  the  king  was  as 
inexplicable  as  the  first  time  i  he  convened  with  the  duke  kindly 
and  freely  showed  him  the  most  marked  attention  and  personal 
conSdevice ;  bat  so  often  as  tiie  duke  sought  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  politics  and  the  public  interests  wbiobhadbroughtbim  to  Berlin, 
the  king  interrupted  him  and  led  the  convenatlon  to  indifterent 
BUbiJects.  This  lasted  two  weeks,  and  the  French  court  looked  vrith 
painful  anxiety  for  intelligenoe  from  the  Duke  de  Nlvamois  that 
the  old  alliance  was  renewed  and  fnlly  ratified,  and  she  had,  tiiere- 
(ore,  nothing  to  fear  from  Prussia.  This  uncertainty  was  no  longer 
to  be  borne,  and  the  duke  determined  to  end  it  by  a  ooup  d'itat. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  king,  and  asked  tax  a  |n;ivate  audi- 
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flBOA.     To  hia  great  jcpy  his  reqvMBt  was  granted ;  the  king  invited 
bim  to  come  the  next  day  to  Sans-Souci. 

"At  last  I  at  laet  t"  said  the  dnke,  drswing  a  long  braaQi :  and 
with  proud,  French  asBorance,  he  added,  "To-morrow,  then,  we 
will  renew  Uiis  contract  which  binds  the  hands  of  FruBsla,  and  givea 
franco  liberty  ot  action. " 


CHAPTER    VI, 

THK    PttlVATK  AUDIKNCK. 

Thb  king  received  the  French  ambassador  without  ceremon;. 
lliere  were  no  guards,  no  pages,  no  swarms  of  ourious  listening 
conrtiers,  only  a  few  of  his  tmstr  frienda  who  welcomed  the  duke 
and  cxwvened  with  him,  while  Pfillnits  entered  the  adjoining  room 
•ad  informed  tJie  king  of  his  arrival. 

"  Hia  majesty  «ntreate  the  duke  to  enter, '  said  Pollnitz,  opening 
yte  door  of  the  library.  The  king  advanced.  He  was  dressed  sim- 
ply ;  even  the  golden  star,  which  was  seldom  absent  from  hia  ooat, 
was  now  missing. 

"Come,  dnke,"  said  tiie  king,  pleasantly,  "come  into  my  tu»eu- 
lum. "     He  then  entered  the  library,  quickly  followed  by  the  duke. 

"  Well,  sir, "  said  the  king.  "  we  are  now  in  that  wxan  in  which 
I  lately  told  yoa  I  was  bnt  a  tepnblioan.  You  have  creased  the 
threshold  of  the  repuUie  of  letters  I" 

"  But  I  see  a  king  before  me, "  said  the  duke,  bowing  reveren- 
tlsUf ;  "  a  king  who  has  vanquished  his  republic,  and  Burpasaed  all 
the  great  epiiilB  that  have  gone  before  bini. " 

The  king's  glance  rested  upon  the  alielvee  filled  wiUi  books,  on 
whose  back  glittered  in  golden  letters  the  most  distinguished  names 
otaUagee. 

"  Homer,  T^itue,  Livy,  Petrarch  1— ye  great  spirita  of  my  repuh- 
Ec  I  hear  how  this  traitor  slanders  you. " 

"How  1  honor  you,  aire,  for  truly  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  snb- 
dnad  and  vanquished  by  such  a  king  aa  Frederick  the  Second. " 

The  king  looked  at  him  flxediy.  "  You  wish  to  bewilder  me  with 
flattery,  duke,"  said  he,  "well  knowing  that  it  ia  a  sweet  opiate, 
acceptable  to  princes,  generally  causing  tiieir  ruin.  But  in  this 
(hunber,  dnke,  I  am  safe  from  this  danger,  and  here  in  my  republic 
we  will  both  enjoy  the  Spartan  soup  of  truth.  Believe  me,  sir,  it  ia 
tf  times  a  wboleeome  dish,  though  to  the  pampered  stomach  it  ia 
bitter  and  distasteful.  I  can  digest  it,  and  as  you  have  ctane  to 
visit  me,  you  will  have  to  partake  of  it." 


/ 
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"  And  I  crave  It,  Bire— crsve  it  as  a  man  who  has  fasted  for  two 

"  For  two  weeks  i"  said  Uie  king,  laughing.  "  Ah,  it  ie  true  yon 
have  been  here  just  that  time. " 

"  For  two  long  weeks  has  your  majesty  kept  me  fasting  and  long- 
ing for  this  precious  soup, "  said  the  duke,  reproachfully. 

"  Uy  broth  was  not  ready, "  said  the  kihg,  gayly ;  "  it  was  still 
bubbling  in  the  pot.  It  is  now  done,  and  we  will  consume  it  to- 
gether.    Let  US  be  seated,  duke. " 

If  Frederick  had  turoed  at  this  moment,  he  would  have  seen  tha 
grand  chamberlain  F5IlnitE  advancing  on  tiptoe  to  the  open  door,  in 
order-to  listen  to  the  converBatiou.  But  the  king  was  looking  ear- 
neatly  at  tlie  ambossadot.  After  a  few  momenta  of  silenoe,  be  turned 
to  t^e  duke. 

"  Is  my  soup  still  too  hot  for  youT"  said  he,  laughingly. 

"No,  sire,"  said  the  duke,  bowing.  "But  I  waited  for  yoov 
majeety  to  take  the  first  spoonful.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cIobb 
that  door?" 

"  No, "  said  the  king,  hastily ;  "  1  left  it  open,  intentionally,  »i 
tliat  your  eyes,  when  wearied  with  the  gloom  of  my  republic,  could 
refresh  themselTse  on  the  glittering  costumes  of  my  courtiers. " 

"  He  left  it  open, "  thought  tlie  duke,  "  for  these  courtiers  to  hear 
all  that  issaid.  He  wishes  the  whole  world  to  know  how  herejected 
(he  friendship  of  IWnce." 

'•Well,''saidtheking,  "  I  will  take  my  spocmfal.  ■Wewilloom- 
mence  without  further  delay.  Duke  de  Nivemois,  you  are  here  be- 
cause the  contract  made  between  France  and  Prussia  is  at  an  end,  and 
because  France  wishes  me  to  fancy  that  she  is  anxious  for  a  renewal 
of  this  treaty,  and  for  the  friendship  of  PruBsia. " 

"France  wishes  to  conTince  you  of  this,  sire, "  said  the  duke. 
'  ^  "Convince  met"  said  the  king,  ironically.     "And  how?" 
,     "King  Louis  of  France  not  only  proposes  to  renew  this  contract, 
/sire,  but  he  wishes  to  draw  the  bonds  of  friendship  much  oloeer  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia. " 

"  And  to  what  end?"  said  the  king.  "  For  you  well  know,  duke, 
that  iu  politics  personal  inclinations  must  not  be  considered.  Were 
it  not  so,  I  would,  without  further  delay,  grasp  the  friendly  hand 
that  my  brother  of  France  extends  toward  mo,  for  the  whole  world 
knows  that  I  love  France,  and  am  proud  of  the  friendship  erf  her 
great  spirits.  But  as,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  talk  here  of  per- 
sonal inclinaticaiB  but  of  politics,  I  repeat  my  question.  To  what 
end  does  T^nnoe  desire  the  friendship  of  Prussia?  What  am  I  to  p^ 
for  it?  Ton  see,  duke.  I  am  a  bad  diplomatist— I -make .no  digres' 
•ion.  but  go  to  the  point  at  <au!e."  -OOix^K 
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"And  that,  perhaps,  is  th«  nicest  dtplomac^,'  said  the  dnke, 
siting- 

"  But,  duke,  do  tell  me,  wb^  is  France  so  onzions  for  the  friend- 
ship of  Prussia  t" 

**  To  have  an  ally  in  you  and  be  jour  all]'.  By  the  first,  Fraooe 
will  bave  a  trusty  and  powerful  friend  in  Oermany  when  her  Isiida 
are  attacked  hy  the  King  of  England ;  by  the  last,  your  majesty  will 
have  a  trusty  and  powerful  friend  when  FniBBia  is  attaobed  by 
Bussia  or  Auetria." 

"We  will  now  apeak  of  the  first,"  said  the  king,  quietly. 
"Prance,  then,  thinkBtotransplantthiswarwithEnglandtoGennan 
ground  t" 

"Ererywhere,  aire,  that  the  English  colors  predominate.  Eng- 
land alone  will  be  accountable  for  this  war. " 

"  It  is  true  England  has  been  hard  upon  yon,  but  atill  it  seems  to 
me  you  have  reTenged  y ourselves  sufficiently.  WhenEngland  made 
herself  supreme  ruler  of  the  Ohio,  France,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Isle  of  Minorca,  obtained  dominion  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
thereby  -wounding  Elngland  so  deeply,  that  in  her  despair  she  turned 
her  weapons  against  herself.  Admiral  Byng,  having  been  overcome 
hj  your  admiral  Harquis  do  la  QaUissionaire,  paid  for  it  with  his 
life.     I  think  France  should  be  satisfied  with  this  expiation." 

"France  will  wash  off  her  insults  in  English  blood,  sad  Minorca 
is  no  compensation  for  Canada  and  Ohio.  England  owes  us  satis- 
factitm,  .and  we  will  obtain  it  in  Hanover. " 

"  In  Hanover?"  repeated  the  king,  angrily. 

"Hanover  will  be  ours,  sire,  though  we  had  no  such  ally  as  Ger- 
many ;  but  it  will  be  ours  the  sooner  if  we  have  that  help  which  yon 
can  give  us.  Standing  betwe^i  two  Ores,  England  will  have  to 
succumb,  there  will  be  no  escape  for  her.  That  is  another  advan- 
tage, sire,  that  France  expects  from  the  treaty  with  Prussia.  But 
I  will  now  speak  of  the  advantages  which  your  majesty  may  expect 
from  this  alliance.  You  are  aware  that  Prussia  is  surrounded  by 
threatening  enemies ;  that  Austria  and  Russia  are  approaching  her 
borders  with  evil  intentions,  and  that  a  day  may  soon  come  when 
Uaria  Theresa  may  wish  to  reconquer  this  Sileaia  which,  in  her 
heart,  she  still  calls  her  own.  When  this  time  comee,  your  majest>y 
will  not  be  alone ;  your  ally,  France,  will  be  at  your  side ;  she  will 
repay  with  faithful,  active  assistance  the  services  which  your 
majesty  rendered  her  in  Hanover.  She  will  not  only  render  her  all 
the  assistance  in  her  power,  but  she  will  also  allow  her  to  partake  of 
the  advantages  of  this  victory.  Hanover  is  a  rich  land,  not  rich 
adj  in  products,  but  in  many  other  treasures.  The  Electors  of 
~  r  bave  in  their  reaidencee  not  only  their  chests  filled  with 
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gM  and  precionB  jewels,  but  also  the  most  mogniflcwit  paintmgB. 
It  is  but  natural  that  we  should  pay  ouiselvee  in  Hanover  for  Hm 
«xpHiaea  of  this  war  Ot  whitAt  Bu^and  ia  tlie  oaose.  Too,  tfaen, 
will  share  witii  us  these  treaBures.  And  still  this  is  not  all.  Franoe 
la  grateful ;  abe  offers  yon,  therefoie,  one  of  her  oolraiiM,  the  lale 
of  Tobago,  aa  a  pUdga  at  friendship  and  lore. ' 

"  Where  is  this  isle?"  said  the  king,  quietly. 

"In  the  Weet  Indies,  sire." 

"And  where  is  HanoTer?" 

The  ditke  looked  at  tbe  king  in  amaaement,  and  remained  allent 

IIm  king  repeated  his  qneation. 

"  Well, "  said  the  duke,  hesitatingly,  "Hanover  is  in  Qennai^." 

"And  ftn  this  Oemwn  land  wbioh,  with  my  aid,  Fnnce  is  to 
conquer,  I  am  to  receive  as  a  reward  the  little  lale  of  Tobago  in  the 
West  Indiee  1  Have  you  finished,  iv<ke,  or  have  yon  othar  propoai 
tions  to  make?" 

"  Sire,  I  have  flniBhed,  and  await  your  answer.  * 

"And  this  answer,  duke,  shall  be  clearer  and  franker  tlian  yoni 
qneations.  I  will  begin  by  answering  the  latter  pan  of  your  qmecb. 
Bmalt  and  insignificant  as  the  King  of  Pruasia  may  t^pear  in  your 
eyes,  I  would  have  you  know  he  is  no  robber,  no  highwaynoao  ;  be 
fearee  theae  In-illiant  amuaementa  without  envy  to  Franoe.  And 
DOW,  my  dear  duke,  I  must  inform  you,  that  sinoe  this  mornli^  it 
'  has  been  placed  oat  of  my  power  to  accept  this  alliance ;  fov  this 
morning  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  I  became  the  ally  of  Bog- 
land  1" 

"  It  is  tmpoaaible,  sire, "  cried  the  duke :  *  thia  cannot  be  1" 
— ^  "Not  possible,  sir  1"  said  tbe  king,  "and  ecill  it  ia  true.  I  have 
formed  a  treaty  with  England— this  matter  is  settled  1  I  have  been 
an  ally  of  Louis  XV.  ;  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  him.  I 
lore  him ;  well,  am  I  now  bis  enemyT  I  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
time  when  I  may  again  approach  the  King  of  France.  Pray  tell 
him  how  anxiously  1  look  forward  to  this  time.  Tell  him  I  am 
much  attached  to  him. " 

"  Ah.  sire, "  said  the  duke,  sighing,  "  it  is  a  great  miafortniu.  I 
dare  not  go  to  my  monarch  with  this  sad,  nnezpeoted  news ;  my 
monarch  who  loves  yon  so  tenderly,  whose  most  earnest  wiah  it  ia 
tor  France  to  be  allied  to  Prussia. " 

"Ah,  duke, "said  Frederick,  laughing,  "  France  wishes  for  ships 
as  allies.  I  have  none  to  offer — England  has.  With  her  help  I  shall 
ke^  tbe  Russians  from  PruBsia,  and  with  niy  aid  she  will  Itaep  the 
French  from  Hanover." 

"We  are  to  be  enemies,  thenf"  said  the  duke,  sadly. 

"It  isaneoessary  evil,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.    Bat  Louis 
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XV.  ma  f<»rm  other  alliancea, "  said  Frederick,  Iroiiicat^.  "  It  buj 
be  for  his  intereet  to  uoite  with  the  bouse  of  Anstoia  1" 

The  duke  was  muob  embarrawed. 

"  Toar  mojefrt?  is  not  in  earDest, "  said  he,  anxioOBly. 

"Why  Dot,  duke!"  said  Frederick ;  "an  allianoe  between  Franca 
and  Austria — it  sounds  very  natural.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  piopoee  this  to  my  court, " 

He  now  xoee,  which  was  a  sigo  to  the  duke  that  the  andiasce  waa 
4taii  ead. 

"I  moat  now  send  a  courier  at  onoe  to  my  oouri;, "  said  the  duke, 
"and  I  will  not  fail  to  state  that  your  majesty  adviaee  as  to  unite 
with  Austria. " 

"You  iriU  do  well;  tiiat  is."  eald  the  king,  with  a  meaning 
■mile— "that  ia,  if  you  think  your  oourt  is  in  need  of  such  advice, 
ud  has  not  ab«ady  acted  without  it.     When  do  you  leave,  dake!" 

"To-morrow  morning,  aire." 

"S^vewell,  duke,  and  do  not  forget  that  in  my  heart  I  am  the 
bimd  of  f^wioe,  though  we  meet  as  enemiee  on  the  battle-field. " 

Hm  duke  bowed  rerorentially,  and,  sighing  deeply,  left  the  royal 
lUwy,  "  the  republic  of  letters, "  to  hasten  to  Berlin. 

nie  king  lotted  after  him  tfaoi^htfully. 

"The  die  is  caff,  "said  he.  softly.  "There  will  be  war  J  Ouidaya 
oC  peace  and  quietude  are  over,  and  the  days  of  danger  are  ap- 
innchitigl" 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  TRAITOR. 

Tbb  son  bad  just  risen,  and  was  shedding  its  gold^i  rays  over 
die  garden  of  Bans-Souci,  decking  the  awaking  fiowen  with  gUtter- 
hig  dew-drope.  AU  was  quiet — Naturealonewafi up  and  doing;  no 
one  was  to  be  seen,  no  sound  waa  to  be  heard,  but  the  rustling  ot 
bees  and  the  ohirping  of  birds.  All  waa  still  and  peaceful;  it 
•earned  as  if  the  sound  of  human  misery  and  paeaion  oould  not  reach 
this  spot  There  was  something  so  holy  in  this  garden,  that  yoq 
eould  bat  believe  ittobeapartof  paradise  in  which  the  aerpent  bad 
not  yet  exercised  his  arte  of  seduction.  But  no,  this  is  but  a  beauti- 
ful dream.  Man  ia  here,  but  he  is  sleeping ;  he  is  still  resting  from 
the  laih  and  sorrows  of  the  past  day.  Man  is  here  1—  he  is  coming 
to  destaoy  the  peacef  ulneas  of  Nature  witii  his  sorrows  and  com, 
plainla. 

The  little  gate  at  the  farthest  end  of  that  shady  walk  is  opaied. 
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and  a  man  eaten.  The  dream  ie  at  an  end,  and  Sana-Bouci  is  now 
but  a  beautiful  garden,  not  a  paradise,  for  it  has  been  desecrated  by 
the  foot  of  man.  He  bastene  up  tbe  patb  leading  to  the  palace ;  be 
hnrriea  forward,  panting  and  gasping.  His  face  is  odorless,  bia 
b^ig  hair  is  finttering  in  tbe  morning  wind,  hia  eyes  are  fixed  and 
glaring ;  hie  clothes  are  covered  witb  dust,  and  bis  head  Is  bare. 

There  is  something  terrifying  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  this 
man.  Nature  seems  to  smile  no  more  since  be  came ;  tbe  trees  have 
stopped  their  whispering,  tbe  birds  cannot  continue  their  melodious 
songs  since  they  have  seen  his  wild,  anxious  look.  The  peaceful- 
nees  of  Nature  is  broken.  For  man— that  is  to  say.  misery,  mis- 
fortune ;  for  man— that  is  to  say,  sin,  guilt,  and  meanness— is  there, 
pouring  destroying  drops  of  poison  in  the  goldenchaliceof  creaticoi. 

BreathlesBly  he  hurriea  on,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left  Ho 
has  new  reached  t^  terrace,  and  now  he  stops  for  a  moment  to 
recover  breath.  He  seea  not  the  glorious  panorama  lying  at  bis 
feet  -,  be  is  blind  to  all  but  himself.  He  is  alone  in  tbe  world- 
alone  witb  bis  misery,  bis  pain.  Now  be  hastens  on  to  tbe  back  of 
tbe  palace.  The  sentinels  walking  before  tbe  back  and  tbe  front  of 
the  castle  know  him,  know  where  he  la  going,  and  tbey  barely 
glance  at  him  as  be  knocks  long  and  loudly  at  that  little  side  window. 

It  is  opened,  and  a  young  girl  appears,  who.  wh^i  perceiving 
this  pale,  anxious  countenance,  which  is  striving  in  vain  to  amile 
at  her,  cries  oat  loudly,  and  folds  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer. 

"Hushl"  said  he,  roughly;  "husbl  let  me  in." 

"Some  misfortune  bos  happened !"  said  she.  terrified. 

"Yes,  Bosa,  a  great  misfortune;  but  let  me  in,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  ruin  me. " 

The  young  girl  disappears,  and  the  man  hastens  to  tbe  side  door 
of  the  castle.     It  is  opened,  and  be  slips  in. 

Perfect  peace  reigns  once  more  in  the  garden  of  Sana-Souci. 
Nature  is  now  smiling,  for  she  is  alone  witb  her  innocence.  Man 
is  not  tliere  I  But  now,  in  the  castle,  in  tbe  dweUing  of  tbe  castle 
warder,  and  in  tbe  room  of  his  lovely  daughter  Bosa.  all  is  alive. 
There  is  whispering,  and  weeping,  and  sighing,  and  praying ;  there 
is  Rosa,  fearful  and  trembling,  her  face  covered  with  tears,  and  <^- 
poaite  her,  faer  pale,  woe-begone  lover. 

"I  have  been  walking  all  night,"  said  be,  witb  a  faint  and  boUow 
voice.  "I  did  not  know  that  Berlin  was  so  far  from  Potsdam,  and 
had  I  known  it,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  take  a  wagon  or  a  bcwse ; 
I  had  to  slip  away  very  quietly.  While  by  Count  Puebla's  order 
my  room  was  guarded,  and  I  thought  to  be  in  it,  I  descended  into 
the  garden  by  the  grape-vine,  which  reached  up  to  my  window. 
Tbe  gardener  bad  no  suspicions  of  how  I  came  there,  when  I  required 
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Urn  to  unlock  tbe  doca-,  but  laughed  onimiDgly,  thinking  I  was 
bound  to  some  rendezvous.  And  so  I  w&ndered  on  ia  fear  and  pain, 
in  despair  and  anger,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  road  irould  nevet 
oome  to  an  end.  At  times  I  stopped,  thinking  I  heard  behind  me 
wild  cries  and  curses,  the  stamping  of  horses,  and  the  rolling  of 
wheels ;  but  it  was  imagination.  Ah  t  it  was  a  frightful  road ;  but 
it  is  past.  But  now  I  will  be  attong,  for  this  concerns  my  name, 
mj  life,  my  honor.  Why  do  you  laugh,  RoaaT"  said  he,  angrily ; 
"do  you  dare  to  laugh,  beoanse  I  speak  of  my  name~mj  honor?" 

"  I  did  not  laugh. "  said  Boea;  looking  with  terror  at  the  disturbed 
counteQanc«  of  her  lover. 

"Tea,  you  laughed,  and  you  were  right  to  laugh,  when  I  spoke 
of  my  honor ;  I  who  have  no  honor ;  I  who  have  shamed  my  name ; 
I  upon  whose  hrow  ia  the  sign  of  murder ;  for  I  am  guilty  of  the 
rain  of  a  man,  and  the  chains  on  his  hands  are  cursing  my  name." 

"Xj  God  I  he  is  mad, "  murmured  Rosa. 

"No,  I  am  not  mad,"  said  be,  with  a  heart-breaking  smile.  "I 
know  all,  all  I  Were  I  mad,  I  would  not  be  so  unhapi^.  Were  I 
unconscious,  I  would  suffer  less.  But,  no,  I  remember  all.  I  know 
how  this  evil  commenced,  how  it  grew  and  poisoned  my  heart. 
The  evil  was  my  poverty,  my  covetouanees,  and  perhaps  also  my 
ambition.  I  was  not  content  to  bear  forever  the  chains  of  bondage ; 
I  wished  to  be  free  from  want.  I  determined  it  should  no  more  be 
said  that  tiie  sisters  of  Count  Weingart«n  had  to  earn  their  bread  by 
Hieir  needlework,  while  he  feasted  sumptuousl;  at  the  rt^al  table. 
lIviB  it  was  that  caused  my  ruin.  These  frightful  words  buzzed  in 
my  ears  so  long,  that  in  my  despair  I  determined  to  stop  them  at 
any  price ;  and  so  I  committed  my  first  crime,  and  received  a  golden 
reward  for  my  treason.  My  sisters  did  not  work  now  ;  I  bought  a 
small  house  for  them,  and  gave  them  all  that  I  received.  I  shud- 
dered at  the  sight  of  this  money ;  I  would  keep  none  of  it.  I  was 
again  the  poor  secretary  Weingarten,  but  my  family  was  not  he)p- 
leas ;  they  had  nothing  to  fear. " 

To  whom  was  he  telling  alt  tliis?  Certainly  not  to  that  young 
girl  standing  before  him,  pale  and  trembling.  He  had  forgotten 
himself ;  he  had  forgotten  her  whom  in  other  days  he  had  called  his 
heart's  darling. 

As  she  sank  at  bis  feet  and  covered  his  hands  with  her  tears,  he 
loee  hastily  from  his  seat;   he  now  remembered  that  he  was  not 

"What  have  1  said  7'  cried  he,  wildly.     "Why  do  you  weep  I" 
"I  weep  because  you  have  forgotten  me,"  said  she,  softly;  "I 

we^  because,  in  accusing  yourself,  you  make  no  excuse  fra'.your 

crime ;  not  even  your  love  for  your  poor  Rosa. " ' 
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"It  is  true,"  s&id  he,  sadly,  "I  had  forgotten  oar  1ot«.  AnA 
■tiU  it  IB  the  onty  excuse  that  I  have  for  mj  seoood  dime.  I  bad 
detOTmined  to  be  a  good  man,  and  to  expiate  107  one  crime  tiuougb- 
out  my  whole  life.  Bttt  wben  I  aaw  yoa,  your  beauty  fascinated 
me,  and  you  drew  me  on.  I  w^it  with  open  eyeei&to  the  net  which 
you  prepared  for  me,  Boea.  I  allowed  myself  to  he  allured  by  your 
beauty,  knowii^  well  that  it  would  draw  me  into  a  frightful 

"Ah,"  said  Boea,  groaning,  "how  cruelly  yoa  apeak  of  our  love  1" 

"Of  our  loveJ"  repeated  be,  shrugging  his  sboulden.  "CSiild, 
in  this  hour  we  will  be  true  to  each  other.  Owa  was  no  true  love. 
You  were  in  love  with  my  noble  name  and  position — I  with  your 
youth,  your  beauty,  your  coquettish  ways.  Our  soula  were  not  in 
umsou.  You  gave  yourself  to  me,  not  because  you  loved  me,  bat 
because  you  wished  to  deceive  me.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  deceived 
because  of  your  lovelinees  and  because  I  saw  the  golden  reward 
which  your  deceitful  love  would  bring  me. " 

"  You  are  cruel  and  unjust, "  said  Boaa,  sadly.  "  It  may  be  txvt 
that  you  never  loved  me,  but  1  loved  yoa  truly.  I  gave  you  my 
whole  heart. " 

"Yes,  and  in  giving  it,"  said  he,  harshly — "in  givic^  ityonbad 
the  preeence  of  mind  to  keep  the  aim  of  your  tenderness  always  in 
view.  While  your  arms  were  around  me,  your  little  band  which 
seemed  to  rest  upon  my  heart,  sought  for  the  key  which  I  always 
kept  in  my  veet-pocket,  and  which  I  had  lately  told  you  belonged 
to  the  desk  in  which  the  important  papers  of  the  embassy  weie 
placed.  Yoa  found  this  k^,  Rosa,  and  I  knew  it,  but  I  only 
laughed,  and  pressed  you  closer  to  my  heart." 

"Terrible  I  terrible  I"  said  Rosa,  trembling.  "He  knew  all,  and 
still  he  let  me  do  it  1" 

"Yes  I  allowed  you  to  do  it — I  did  not  wish  to  be  better  than  the 
girl  I  loved ;  and,  as  she  desired  to  deceive  me,  I  let  myself  be  de- 
ceived. I  allowed  it,  because  the  demon  of  gold  had  taken  posses' 
sion  of  me.  I  took  the  important  papers  out  of  my  desk,  to  which 
you  had  stolen  the  key,  and  hid  them.  Then  the  tempters  came  and 
whispered  of  golden  rewards,  of  eternal  gratitude,  of  fortune, 
honor;  and  these  fiendish  whispers  mialed  my  soul.  I  sold  my 
honor  and  became  a  tnitor,  and  all  tliis  for  the  sake  of  gold  I  Bo  I 
became  what  I  now  am.  I  do  not  reproach  you,  Bosa,  for  mom 
likely  it  would  have  happened  without  you. " 

"But  what  danger  threatens  you  now!"  askedBosa. 

"The  just  punishment  for  a  traitor,"  said  he,  hoarsefy.  "Qivs 
Bte  some  wine,  Rosa,  so  that  I  c&:i  gain  etreogth  to  fo  to  tlw  king 
at  once. " 
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"To  tbe  king  at  this  tmrlj  honri" 

'And  whjaotf  Baw  I  not  been  with  him  often  at  thlabmr, 
iriian  I  had  impoTtant  nana  or  dispatches  to  giT«  bimT  So  give  me 
ttw  wine,  Bosa. " 

Rosa  left  the  room,  but  returned  almost  initantlr-  He  took  the 
bottle  bom  her  and  filled  a  glass  hasdl^. 

"  Now, "  said  be,  breathing  deeply,  "  I  feel  that  I  live  again.  Hj 
Mood  flowB  freely  through  my  -reins,  and  my  heart  is  beating  londly. 
Now  to  the  king  1" 

He  stood  before  a  gloss  for  a  moment  to  armnge  his  hair ;  then 
presMd  ft  oold  kiss  upon  Rosa's  pale,  trembling  lips,  and  left  the 
room.  With  a  finn,  sore  tread,  he  hurried  through  tlie  holla  and 
ohftinbers.  No  one  stopped  him,  for  no  one  was  there  to  see  him. 
In  tiie  king's  anteohamber  sat  Deeaen  taking  his  breakfast 

"Is  the  king  up f  asked  We ingarten. 

"  The  sun  has  been  up  for  hours,  and  so  of  course  tasking  is  up," 
■aid  Deesen.  proudly. 

"  Announce  me  to  hia  niajesty ;  I  have  some  important  nevi  for 


B»  entered  the  king's  chamber,  and  rMnmed'in  a  few  i 
fc»  Weingarten. 

.  The  king  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  a  window,  which  he 
had  opened  to  breathe  the  fresh  summer  air.  His  whi  te  greyhound, 
Amalthea,  lay  at  his  feet,  looking  up  at  him  with  bis  soft  Uack 
«yee.     In  hts  right  hand  the  king  held  his  flute. 

"Yoa  are  early,  sir,"  said  be,  turning  to  Weingarten.  "YoD 
most  have  very  important  news. " 

"Yes,  aire,  very  important,"  said  Weingarten,  approaching 
Beai«r. 

The  king  reached  out  his  hand.     "  Give  them  to  me, "  said  ha. 

"  Sire,  I  have  no  dispatches. " 

"  A  rerbal  message,  then.    Speak. " 

"Sire,  all  Is  lost;  Count  Pnebla  suspects  me." 

The  king  was  startled  tor  a  moment,  but  colleoted  himself  imme- 
diately.    "He  Buepeota,  but  he  is  certain  of  nothing!" 

"  No,  sire ;  but  his  suspicion  amounts  ahnost  to  certainty.  .  Yee- 
tuday  I  wss  ooi^ing  a  dispatch  which  was  to  go  that  erening,  and 
which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  your  majesty,  when  I  sud- 
denly perceived  Count  Puebla  standing  beside  me  at  my  desk.  He 
had  entered  my  room  very  quietly,  which  showed  that  he  had  bis 
suspicions,  and  was  watching  me.  He  snatched  my  copy  from  the 
desk  and  read  it  'For  whom  is  thisT'  said  he,  iu  a  threatening 
tone.  I  stammered  forth  some  excuses ;  said  that  I  intended  writing 
a  histovy,  and  that  I  bxA  a  ocqn'  of  all  dispatchee  for  my  worit.    He 
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would  not  liaten  to  me.  'Tou  are  a  tiaitor  t'  said  he,  in  a  thnndei' 
ingToioe.  'I  have  suspected  70U  for  some  time;  lam  now  con- 
Tinced  of  70ur  treachery.  You  ^hall  have  an  eiamination  to- 
morrow ;  for  to-night  you  will  remain  a  prisoner  in  your  room.' 
He  then  locked  my  desk,  put  the  key  in  his  pooket,  and,  taking  with 
him  the  dispatch  and  my  copy,  left  the  room.  I  heard  him  look  it 
aitd  bolt  my  door.     I  was  a  prisoner. " 

"How  did  you  get  out?"  said  the  kii^. 

"By  the  window,  aire.  And  I  flew  here  to  throw  myself  at  your 
majee^'e  feet,  and  to  b^  for  mercy  and  protection. " 

"  I  promised  you  protection  and  help  in  case  of  your  detection — J 
will  fulfil  my  promise.  What  are  your  wishes.  Let  us  see  if  they 
can  be  realised." 

"Will  your  majesty  give  me  some  sure  place  of  refuge  wheiB 
Comit  Puebta's  threats  cannot  hann  me!" 

"You  will  remain  here  in  the  dwelling  of  the  oastle-wardec  until 
a  suitable  residence  can  be  found  for  you.  What  next?  What 
plana  have  you  made  for  the  future  ?" 

"  I  would  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  give  me  some  puaitlim  in 
your  land  worthy  of  my  station,  such  as  your  highnees  promised  me. " 

"Youremembertoomanyot  my  promisee,"  said  the  king,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

"Your  majesl?  wilt  not  grant  me  the  jvomised  positicoi?"  said 
Count  Weingarten,  tremblingly. 

"I  remember  no  such  promise, "  said  Fredrick.  "Men  of  your 
stamp  are  paid,  but  not  rewarded.  I  have  made  use  of  yonr  treach- 
ery ;  but  you  are,  nevertheless,  in  my  eyes  a  ttaitor,  and  I  will  have 
□one  such  in  my  service. " 

"Then  I  am  lost  I"  said  Weingarten.  "My  honor,  my  good  name, 
my  future  are  annihilated." 

"  Your  honor  has  been  weighed  with  gold, "  said  the  king,  sternly, 
"and  I  think  I  have  already  paid  more  for  it  than  it  was  worth. 
Your  good  name,  it  is  true,  will  be  from  now  changed  into  a  bad 
one ;  and  your  mother  will  have  to  blush  when  she  usee  it.  There- 
fore I  advise  you  t<i  let  it  go ;  to  take  another  name ;  to  begin  a  neiv 
niistence,  and  to  found  a  new  future. " 

"A  future  without  honor,  without  name,  without  poeitionl" 
sighed  Weingarten,  despairingly. 

"So  are  menl"  said  the  king,  softly;  "insolent  and  stobbom 
when  they  think  themselves  secure ;  cowardly  and  uncenain  what 
they  are  in  danger.  So  you  were  rash  enough  to  think  that  you* 
txeacherous  deeds  would  always  remain  a  secretT  You  did  not  think 
of  a  possible  detection,  or  prepare  yourself  for  it.  In  treading  the 
load  which  you  have  trodden,  every  et«p  should  be  c<auiidered. 
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Tbia,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  not  done.  You  wieh  to  enjoy  the 
truits  of  your  treachery  in  perfect  security ;  but  you  haye  not  the 
courage  to  stand  before  the  world  as  a  traitor.  Do  away  with  this 
nsme,  which  will  cause  you  many  dangers  and  inaulta.  Fly  from 
this  place,  where  you  and  your  deeds  are  known.  Under  a  different 
same  look  for  an  asylum,  in  anoQier  part  of  my  land.  Money  shall 
not  fail  you;  and  if  what  you  have  earnedfrom  me  is  not  sufficient, 
turn  to  me,  and  I  will  lend  you  BtiU  more.  I  will  not  forget  that  to 
me  your  treachery  has  been  of  great  use,  and  therefore  I  wiU  not 
deeert  you,  though  I  shall  despise  the  traitor.  And  now,  farewell  1 
This  is  our  last  meeting.  Call  this  afternoon  upon  my  treasurer ; 
he  will  pay  you  two  hundred  louis  d'or.  And  now  go. "  And  with 
ftscomfol  locA  at  Weingarten's  pale  countenauce,  he  turned  to  the 

Weingarten  hurried  past  the  halls  and  chambers,  and  entered 
Boea's  room.  She  read  in  his  pale,  sad  face  that  he  had  no  good 
news  to  tell  her. 

"Has  it  all  been  in  yain!"  said  she,  breathlessly. 

"In  vain!"  cried  he,  with  a  scornful  smile.  "No,  not  in  vain. 
The  ting  rewarded  me  well ;  much  better  than  Judas  lecariot  was 
rewarded.  I  have  earned  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  am  still  to 
receive  a  thousand  crowns.  Quiet  yourself,  Bosa ;  we  wiU  be  very 
happy,  for  we  will  have  money.  Only  I  must  aek  if  the  proud 
daughter  of  the  royal  castle- warder  will  give  her  hand  to  a  man  who 
can  oiler  her  no  name,  no  position.  Bosa,  I  warn  you,  think  well 
of  what  you  do.  You  loved  me  because  I  was  a  count,  and  had  po- 
Bition  to  offer  you.  From  to-day,  I  have  no  poeition.  no  name,  no 
honor,  nofiunily.  Like  Ahasuerus,  I  will  wander  wearily  through 
the  world,  happy  and  thanking  Ood  if  I  can  find  a  quiet  spot  where 
I  am  not  known,  and  my  name  was  never  heard.  There  I  will  rest, 
and  trust  to  chance  for  a  name.  Bosa,  will  yon  share  with  me  this 
existence,  without  sunshine,  without  honor,  without  a  name!" 

She  was  trembling  so,  that  she  could  barely  speak. 

"  I  have  no  choice, "  stammered  she,  at  last ;  "  I  must  follow  you, 
f<v  my  honor  demands  that  I  should  be  your  wife.  I  must  go  with 
yon ;  fate  wills  it. " 

With  a  loud  shriek  she  fainted  by  his  side.  Weingarten  did  not 
laise  her ;  he  glanced  wildly  at  the  pale,  lifeless  woman  at  his  feet 

"  We  are  both  condemned. "  murmured  he,  "  we  have  both  lost 
our  honor.  And  with  this  Cain's  mark  upon  our  foreheads  we  will 
wander  wearily  through  the  world. "  • 

•  Oonnt  WeinjfBrten  eecaped  from  all  hla  troubles  hftppllj.  Hsniarrled  his  sweet- 
bmrt,  the  dsughtcr  of  the  caatl'vvarder,  and  went  to  Altmark,  vbare,  undar  Uia 
BMW  of  Tell,  ha  Itred  haij^"?  ''*'  Qiuif  jeaia. 
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nieking,  in  Um  mean  fvhile,  after  Weingartan  had  left  him, 
v&lked  tbonghttully  up  and  down  hie  room.  At  times  he  ininnit 
his  head  and  gazed  with  a  proud,  questioning  glasoe  at  tlie  aky. 
Great  thoughts  were  at  work  within  him.  Now  Frederick  throwB 
baok  his  head  proudly,  and  hie  eyes  sparkle. 

"  The  time  has  come, "  said  he,  in  a  loud,  full  voice.  "  The  boa- 
for  delay  is  past ;  now  the  sword  must  decide  between  me  and  my 
eDemiee."  He  rang  a  bell  hastily,  and  ordered  a  valet  to  aend  r 
courier  st  <n)oe  to  Berlin,  to  call  General  Winterfeldt,  < 
fielzow,  and  also  Marshal  Sohwerin,  to  Sana-Smoi. 


VftAH^ft    VIII. 
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A  FEW  hours  after  the  d''pBrture  of  the  courier,  the  heavy  men- 
ment  of  wheels  in  the  court  below  announced  to  the  king,  who  ^  as 
standing  impatiently  at  his  window,  the  arrival  of  the  ezpocted 
generals.  In  the  same  moment,  his  chamberlain,  opening  wide  the 
library  door,  ushered  them  into  his  presence. 

"Ah!"  Bald  the  king,  welcoming  them  pleasantly,  "I  see  I  am 
not  BO  entirely  without  friends  as  my  enemies  think.  I  have  but  to 
call,  and  Haisbal  Schwerin,  that  is,  wisdwn  and  victory,  is  at  my 
side;  and  Qenerals  Winterfeldt  and  Betiow,  that  is,  youth  and 
courage,  boldnesa  and  bravery,  are  ready  to  give  me  all  theaasist- 
ance  in  their  ^wer.  Sirs,  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  me  at  cmoa. 
Let  ns  be  seated  ;  listen  to  what  I  have  tosay,  and  upon  what  earueat 
important  subjects  I  wish  your  advice. " 

And  in  a  few  words  the  king  first  showed  them  the  situation  of 
Europe  and  of  his  own  stales,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  more 
important  subjects  he  had  to  introduce  befoie  them. 

"  You  will  now  understand, "  said  he,  "  why  I  was  «o  willing  ^o 
fnake  this  contract  with  England.  I  hoped  thereby  to  gain  Kussia, 
who  is  allied  to  England,  to  my  side.  But  these  hopes  have  been 
destroyed.  Russia,  angry  with  Britain  for  having  allied  heiBeU  to 
Prussia,  hag  broken  her  contract.  Bestnchef ,  it  is  true,  wavered  for 
a  moment  between  his  love  of  English  guineas  and  his  hatred  </{ 
me,  but  hata  carried  the  day. " 

"  But,  sire, "  said  Betzow,  hastily,  "  if  your  majesty  can  auooeed 
in  making  a  reconciliation  between  Fmsce  and  England,  you  wAy 
become  the  ally  of  these  two  powerful  nations.  Then  let  Austria, 
Russia,  and  SaiKony  come  upon  us  aU  at  once,  we  can  confront  them." 

"We  can  do  that,  I  hope,  even  without  the  assistance  of  fiance," 
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aid  tbe  king,  impetuously.  "  We  must  renounce  all  idea  of  help 
bom  fiance  -,  she  is  allied  to  Austria.  What  Kaunitt  commenced 
wiUi  bis  wisdom,  Horia  Theraaa  carried  out  with  her  flatter?.  AU 
tuf  Q&einies  have  deteimined  to  attack  me  at  once.  But  I  am  ready 
tot  them,  weapons  in  hand.  I  have  been  hard  at  work ;  all  is 
unjtged,  every  preparation  t<x  Ute  march  of  our  army  is  finished. 
And  now  I  have  called  you  together  to  counsel  me  as  to  where  we 
gao  eommenoe  our  attack  advanti^ieously. " 

R'ederick  stopped  speaking,  and  gazed  earnestly  at  bis  generals, 
flideavariiiK  vo  divine  thetr  thoughts.  Marshal  Schwerin  was  look- 
ing silently  befcffe  him ;  a  dark  oloud  rested  up(Hi  Qeueral  Retzow'a 
Ivow ;  but  tte  young,  handsome  face  of  Winterfeldt  was  spttrkliog 
witii  delight  ttt  the  thought  of  >rar. 

"Well,  maishaL"  said  the  king,  impatiently,  "what  is  your 
advice I" 

'  My  advice,  sire, "  said  the  old  marshal,  aighiug ;  "  I  see  mj 
king  Burroonded'by  threatening  and  powerful  foes;  J  see  him  alone 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  allied  enemies.  Por  England  may,  per- 
diance,  send  us  money,  but  she  has  no  soldiers  for  us,  and  more- 
over, we  must  assist  hex  to  defend  Hanover.  I  cannot  counsel  thi<i 
war,  for  mighty  enemies  are  around  us,  and  Fnissia  stands  altme. " 

"No,"  said  (Frederick,  solemnly,  "Prussia  stands  not  alone t — a 
Cood  cause  and  a  good  sword  are  her  allies,  and  with  them  ^e  will 
cmquer.     And  now,  General  Eetzow,  let  us  have  your  opinion, " 

"I.agr«e  entirely  with  M&rahal  Bchwerin, "  said  Betzow.  "Like 
him,  I  think  Prussia  should  not  venture  into  this  strife,  because  ahe 
is  too  weak  to  withstand  such  powerful  adversaries. " 

"Ton  spCAk  prudently,"  said  Frederick,  scornfully.  "And  now, 
WintMfel^t,  are  you  also  against  this  wot?" 

"No,  sire,"  cried  Winterfeldt,  "I  am  for  the  attack,  and  never 
wse  circDmstamces  more  favorable  than  at  present.  Austria  has  as 
yet  made  no  preparations  for  war :, her  armies  are  scattered,  and  her 
finances  are  in  disorder ;  and  now  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  attack 
ber  and  subaun  her  surprised  army. " 

The  king  looked  at  him  pleasantly,  and  turning  to  the  other 
generals,  said  quietly : 

"We  mutt  not  be  carried  away  by  thebravedaringof  this  youth; 
he  is  the  yoongest  among  us,  and  is,  perliape,  misled  by  enthusiasm. 
But  we  old  ones  must  reflect ;  and  I  wished  to  convince  you  that  I 
hsd  not  failed  to  do  this.     But  all  has  been  in  vain. " 

"Now  is  tne  time,"  said  Winterfeldt,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "to 
sonvlnce  the  crippled,  unwieldy  Austrian  eagle  that  the  young 
a^^le  of  Frnijsia  has  spread  her  wings,  and  that  her  claws  are  strom 
nougfa  to  gxaap  all  her  enemies  and  hurl  them  into  an  abfm  " 
10 
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"Afid  if  tbe  jaaag  eagle,  in  spite  of  his  daring,  should  have  to 
Buccomb  to  the  superiority  of  munberB."  said  Uarshal  Schwerin, 
BBdly.  "If  the  balla  of  his  enemies  should  break  hia  winge,  thereby 
[ffeTeating  his  flight  for  the  future!  Were  it  not  better  to  avoid 
this  possibility,  and  not  to  allow  the  whole  world  to  say  that  Pnis- 
ila,  out  of  lore  of  oonqueet,  began  a  fearful  war,  which  she  could 
have  avoided  r 

"There  is  no  reason  in  this  war,"  said  Oeneral  Betzow;  "for, 
tbougb  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Russia  are  not  our  friends,  they  have 
not  shown  as  yet  by  any  open  act  that  they  are  onr  enemies ;  and 
Uiough  Anstria's  alliance  with  France  surprised  the  world,  bo  also 
did  Prussia's  alliance  with  England.  Our  soldiers  will  hardly  knovr 
why  they  are  going  to  battle,  and  they  will  be  wanting  in  that  in- 
spirati<m  which  is  necessary  to  excite  an  army  to  heroic  deeds. " 

"  Inspiration  shall  not  be  wanting,  and  my  army  as  well  as  your- 
selvee  shall  know  the  many  causes  we  have  for  this  war.  The 
reasons  I  have  given  you  as  yet  have  not  satisfied  you  ?  Well,  then, 
I  will  give  you  others ;  and,  by  Heaven,  you  wiU  be  content  witli 
them !  You  think  Austria's  unkindly  feelings  to  Prussia  have  not 
been  shown  by  any  overt  act.  I  will  now  prove  to  you  that  she  is 
on  the  point  of  acting."  And  Frederick,  lifting  up  some  p^iOH 
bom  his  desk,  continued:  "These  papers  will  prove  to  yon,  what 
you  seem  determined  not  to  believe,  namely,  that  Saxony,  Rossia, 
and  France  are  prepared  to  attack  Prussia  with  their  combined 
forces,  and  to  turn  tbe  kii^om  of  Prussia  Into  a  margraviate  onoe 
more.  Tbeee  papeiB  are  authentic  proofs  of  the  dangers  which 
hover  over  os.  I  will  now  inform  you  how  I  came  by  them,  bo  that 
you  may  be  convinced  of  their  genuineness.  For  some  time  I  have 
suspected  that  there  was,  amongst  my  enemies,  an  alliance  against 
me,  and  that  they  had  formed  a  contract  in  which  they  had  sworn 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  Prussia.  I  only  needed  to  have 
my  suspicions  confirmed,  and  to  have  the  proofs  <rf  this  contract  in 
my  hands.  There  proofs  were  in  t^  Saxon  archives,  and  in  the 
di^tatohee  of  the  Austrian  embassy.  It  was  therefore  neceesaiy  to 
get  the  key  of  these  archives,  and  to  have  copies  of  these  dispatches. 
1  succeeded  in  doing  both.  Chance,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  a  kind  Frovi- 
dence,  came  to  my  aid.  The  Saxon  chancellor,  Beinitz,  a  fonner 
Bervant  of  General  Winterfeldt,  came  from  Dresden  to  Potsdam  to 
look  for  Winterfetdt  and  to  confide  to,  him  that  a  friend  of  his. 
Chancellor  Uineel  of  Dresden,  bad  informed  him  that  tbe  state 
papers  Interohanged  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and  Dresden 
were  kept  in  the  Dresden  archives,  of  which  he  had  the  key.  Win- 
terfeldt  brought  me  this  important  message.  Reinitz  conducted  the 
first  negoUattans  with  Msnzol,  wiuch  I  then  delivered  into  tiis 
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hands  of  vay  ambassador  in  Dresden,  Gonnt  Matteahn.  Henzel  was 
poor  and  covetous.  He  was  therefore  easily  to  be  bribed.  For  three 
years  Hattsahn  has  received  copies  of  ereiy  dispatch  that  passed 
between  the  three  courts.  I  tun  quite  as  well  informed  of  all  nego- 
tiationa  between  Austria  and  France,  for  the  secretary  of  the  Austrian 
legation  of  this  place,'a  Count  Weingarten,  gave  me,  for  promisee 
and  gold,  copies  <d  all  diepatchee  that  came  from  Vienna  and  were 
fofwarded  to  I>ance.  You  see  the  corruption  of  man  has  home  me 
good  fruit,  and  that  gold  is  a  magic  wand  which  reveals  all  secrets. 
And  now  let  us  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  these  papers  whit^  I 
have  obtained  by  the  aid  of  treachery  and  bribery." 

He  UxA.  one  of  the  papers  and  spread  it  before  the  astonished 
generals.  "You  see  here,"  he  continued,  "a  sample  of  all  other 
negotiations.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  share  contract  which  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Dresden  formed  in  1745.  They  then  regarded  the  de- 
cline of  Prussia  as  so  sure  an  occurrence  that  they  had  already 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  different  parts  of  my  land.  Russia 
soon  affixed  her  name  also  to  thia  contract,  and  here  in  this  docu- 
ment you  will  see  that  these  three  powers  have  sworn  to  attack 
Proasia  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  for  tbis  conquest,  each  oae  of 
the  named  courts  was  to  furnish  sixty  thousand  men. " 

While  the  generals  were  engaged  in  reading  these  iHip^v,  the 
king  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  gazing  keenly  at  Retzow  and 
Schwerin.  He  smiled  gayl;  as  be  saw  Schwerin  pressing  his  lips 
tightly  farther,  and  trying  in  vain  to  suppress  a  cry  of  rage,  and 
Betsow  clinching  bis  fists  vehemently. 

When  the  papers  had  been  read,  and  Schwerin  was  preparing  to 
speak,  the  kii^,  with  hie  bead  thrown  proudly  back,  and  gasing 
eameetly  at  his  listeners,  interrupted  him,  saying ; 

"  Now,  sirs,  perhaps  you  see  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  eur- 
roanded.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my  honor, 
and  to  the  security  of  my  land,  to  attack  Austria  and  Saxony,  and 
so  to  nip  their  abominable  designs  in  the  bud,  before  their  allies 
are  ready  to  give  them  any  asaistance.  I  am  prepared,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  answered  before  setting  our  army  in  motion,  is  where 
to  commence  the  attack  to  our  advantage?  For  the  deciding  of  tills 
question,  I  have  called  you  together.  I  have  finished  and  now, 
MaTiihftl  Schwerin,  it  is  your  turn." 

The  old  gray  warrior  arose.  It  may  be  that  he  was  convinced 
l^  the  powerful  proofs  and  words  of  the  king,  or  that  knowing  that 
his  will  was  law  it  were  vain  to  oppose  him,  but  he  was  now  as 
sbongly  for  war  as  the  kir^  or  Winterfeldt. 

"If  there  is  to  be  war,"  said  he.  enthusisaticaUy,  "let  us  start  to- 
morrow, take  Saxony,  and,  in  ttiat  land  of  com,  build  r 
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for  the  holdiiig  of  out  pravlBionB,  bo  as  to  otcan  ft  w»y  for  our 
future  openXitau  in  Bohemia. " 

"Ah  I  now  I  reof^^ze  my  old  Sohwerin,"  said  the  king,  g^ly 
prani&g  tAte  marshal's  hand.  "No  more  delayt  'Toanicipate*  ia 
my  motto,  and  shall,  Ood  willing,  be  Pnuaia's  in  fntore." 

"And  our  army,"  said  Winterfeldt,  witli  sparkling  eyee,  "bam 
been  accustomed,  for  hundreds  of  years,  not  cmly  to  defend  tbem- 
selvee,  but  also  to  attack.  Ah,  at  last  it  is  to  be  granted  us  to  fight 
our  arch-enemies  in  open  field,  mischief-making  Austria,  intriguing 
Saxony,  barbarous  Snssia,  and  finally  lying,  luxurious  France,  and 
to  c<«Tince  them  that,  though  we  do  not  fear  their  ang«r,  we  share 
(beir  hatred  with  our  whole  hearts. " 

"And  you,  Retzow,"  said  ttie  king,  st«mly,  turning  to  the  gm- 
eral.  who  was  sitting  silently  with  down<»at  head ;  "  do  your  viewi 
coincide  with  Scbwerin'sT  Or  do  you  still  think  it  were  better  to 
Wait?" 

"YeB,  sire,"  said  Retzow,  sadly;  "I  think  delay,  under  tlie 
jweeent  threatening  circumetanoes,  would  be  the  wisest  conrse ;  I — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  valet,  who  approached 
tia  *ring,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him. 

Frederick  turned  smilingly  to  the  generals.  "The  princes,  my 
broUiere,  have  arriTed,"  said  he;  "they  were  to  be  here  at  thto 
hour  to  b««r  the  result  of  onr  consultation.  And,  it  strikes  mie, 
tbey  arrive  at  the  right  momrait.     The  princes  may  miter.  * 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  EINGI  ASD  HIS  BBOTHEBB. 

T^B  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  princea  entered.  Fint  came 
ttie  ftince  of  Prussia,  whoee  pale,  dejected  countenance  was  to-day 
paler  ^d^SSSB^^mnsual.  Then  Prince  Henry,  whose  quick, 
bright  eyee  were  fixed  inquiringly  on  Oeueral  BetEow.  The  general 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  shook  his  head.  Prince  Henry  must 
aaTe  understood  these  movements,  for  his  brow  became  clouded, 
and  a  deep  ted  su&ueed  Ms  countenance.  The  king,  who  had  seen 
this,  laughed  mockingly,  and  let  the  princes  approach  very  close  to 
bim,  before  addressing  them. 

"Sim,"  said  he,  "I  have  coiled  you  bere,  because  I  have  some 
Important  news  to  coBtmunicate.  The  days  of  peace  are  oTer,  and 
war  is  at  hand  1" 

"War  I  and  with  whom T"  said  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  earnestly. 

"Warwithonrenemiearcffledtheking.     "Warwitb  those  who 
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ban  BwoRt  Prnnia'a  deetnotitai.     War  irith  Austria,  Fmtioa- 
3nony,  and  RuMial"  ,  —  ■■■■■■iriii    n.— 

■Ulllllt  lit  "impoesible,  my  brother,"  cried  the  prinoe,  angrily. 
"Ton  cannot  dream  of  warring  againet  mch  powerful  nationa.  Yea 
cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  victory.  Powerful  and  mighty 
aayonr  spirit  is  it  will  have  to  snccnmb  before  the  tremendous 
force  opposed  to  it.  Oh  I  my  brother  I  my  king  I  be  merciful  to 
yourself,  to  us,  to  our  cooatry.  Do  not  desire  the  impoaeible  I  Do 
not  venture  into  the  stormy  sea  of  war,  toflghtwithyour  frailborka 
against  the  powerful  men  of  war  that  your  enemies  will  direct  against 
yon.  We  cannot  be  victorious  I  Preeerve  to  your  country  your 
own  precioua  life,  and  Uiat  of  her  brave  wms." 

The  king's  eyes  burned  with  m^er;  they  were  fixed  with  an 
etpression  of  deep  hatred  upon  the  prince. 

"Truly,  my  brother,"  said  he,  in  a  cold,  cutting  tone,  "fear  has 
made  yon  eloquent.  -You  speak  as  if  inspired." 

A  groan  escaped  ttie  prince,  and  he  laid  his  hand  unwittingly 
DpoD  his  sword.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  lipe  trembled  so  vio- 
ently,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"Fearl"  said  he,  slowly.  "That  is  an  accusation  which  none  but 
flte  king  would  dare  to  bring  against  me,  and  of  which  I  will  dual 
myself,  if  it  comes  to  this  unhappy  war  which  your  majesty  )  lo- 
poses,  and  which  I  now  prot«st  against,  in  the  name  of  my  rights, 
my  children,  and  my  country. " 

"And  I,"  eaid  Prince  Henry,  earnestly— "I  also  protest  against 
this  war  1  Have  pity  on  us,  my  king.  Much  as  I  thint  for  t«nowii 
and  glory,  often  as  I  have  prayed  to  Ood  to  grant  me  an  occasion  to 
distinguish  mjrself,  I  now  swear  to  subdue  forever  this  craving  for 
renown,  if  it  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  this  frightful, 
nseless  war.  You  stand  alone  1  Without  allies,  it  is  impoasible  to 
conquer.     Why,  then,  brave  certain  ruin  and  destzuction!" 

The  king's  countenance  was  frightful  to  look  at ;  his  eyes  were 
flashing  with  r^e,  and  his  voice  was  like  thunder,  it  was  bo  loud 
and  threatening. 

"  Enough  of  this  r  said  he;  "you  were  called  here,  not  to  advise, 
but  to  receive  my  commands.  The  brother  has  heard  you  patiently, 
bat  now  the  King  of  Prussia  stands  before  you,  and  demands  of  you 
obedience  and  aubmiesion.  We  are  going  to  battle ;  this  la  settled; 
and  yom*  complaints  and  fears  will  not  alter  my  determination. 
But  all  those  who  fear  to  follow  me  on  the  battle- field,  have  my  per- 
mission to  remain  at  home,  and  pose  their  time  In  love  idyls.  Who, 
amongst  you  oU,  prefers  this?  Let  him  speak,  and  he  nhall  follow 
his  own  inclinations." 

"None  ot  us  oould  do  that,"  eaid  Prince  Henry,  pasaioaately 
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"If  the  King  of  Pruaaia  calls  his  soldiers,  the^  will  &U  come  and 
follow  their  cbieftain  joyfully,  though  thef  ore  marching  to  certaia 
death.  I  have  already  given  you  my  pereoDal  opinion ;  it  now  refits 
irith  me  to  obey  you,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  subject.  This  I  will  do  jay- 
fully,  without  complaining." 

"I  also."  aaid  Prince  Auguetus  William,  eameetlj.  "Like  my 
brother,  I  will  know  how  to  subdue  my  own  opinions  and  feats, 
and  to  follow  in  silont  obedience  my  king  and  my  chieftain. " 

The  king  tiirew  a  glance  of  hatred  upon  the  pale,  disturbed 
countenance  of  the  prince. 

"  You  will  go  where  I  command  you, "  said  he,  sharply ;  and  not 
giving  the  prince  time  to  answer,  he  turned  abruptly  to  Murahftl 
Schwerin.  ' 

"Well,  marshal,  do  you  wish  for  a  furlough,  during  this  warT 
You  heard  me  say  I  would  refuse  it  to  no  one. " 

"I  demand  nothing  of  your  majesty,  but  to  take  part  in  the  flist 
battle  against  your  enemiee.  I  do  not  ask  who  they  are.  The  hoar 
for  consultation  is  past ;  it  is  now  time  to  act.  Let  us  to  work,  and 
that  right  quickly." 

"Yes,  to  battle,  sire,"  cried  Retzow,  earneetly.  "Ae  soon  as 
your  majesty  has  said  that  thia  war  is  irrevocable,  your  eoldi^« 
must  have  no  further  doubts,  and  they  will  follow  you  joyfully,  to 
conquer  or  to  die." 

"And  you,  Winterf eldt. "  said  the  king,  taking  his  favorite's 
band  tenderly;  "have  you  nothing  to  say?  Or  have  the  Prince  of 
FruBsia'a  fears  infected  you,  and  made  of  you  a  coward!" 

"Ah,  nol  sire,"  said  Wint«rfeldt,  pressing  the  king's  hand  to 
his  breast;  "how  could  my  course  fail,  when  it  is  Prussia's  hero 
king  that  leads  to  battle  ?  How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  joyous  and 
confident  of  victory,  when  Frederick  calls  us  to  fight  against  his 
wicked  and  arrc^ant  enemies?  No  t  I  have  no  fears ;  Ood  and  the 
true  cause  is  on  our  side." 

Prince  Henry  approached  nearer  to  the  king,  and  looking  at  him 
proudly,  he  said : 

"  Sire,  you  asked  General  Winterfeldt  if  he  shared  the  Prince  d 
Prussia's  fears.  He  says  no ;  but  I  will  beg  your  majesty  to  remem- 
ber, that  I  share  entirely  the  sentiments  of  my  dear  and  noble 
tnrother. " 

As  he  finished,  be  threw  an  angry  look  at  General  Wintorfeldt 
Tbe  latter  oommencod  a  fierce  rejoinder,  but  was  stopped  by  thekii^. 

"Be  still,  Winterfeldt,"  he  said;  "war  has  ae  yet  not  been  de- 
clared, and  till  then,  let  there  at  least  be  peace  in  my  own  house. " 
Then  approaching  Prince  Henry,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, he  said  kindly :  "  We  will  not  exasperate  each  other,  'my  brother. 
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Ton  liave  a  aoble,  generoue  soul,  and  do  one  would  dan  to  doubt 
your  courage.  It  grieveB  me  that  jou  do  not  share  my  views  as  to 
the  necesaitj  of  this  war,  but  I  know  that  you  will  be  a  flriQ,  helpful 
friend,  and  share  with  me  my  dangere,  my  burdens,  and  if  God 
wills  it,  also  mj  victory. " 

"Not  I  alone  will  do  this,"  cried  Prince  Hemry,  "but  also  mf 
brother,  Augustus  WiUiam,  the  Prince  of  Pruseia,  whoee  heart  is  not 
less  brave,  whose  courage — " 

"  Husb.  Henry  I  I  pray  you, "  said  the  Prinee  of  Pruaaia,  sadly ; 
'speak  not  of  my  courage.  By  defending  it,  it  would  seem  that  it 
bad  been  doubtod,  and  that  is  a  humiliation  which  I  would  stand 
from  no  one. " 

The  king  appeared  not  to  have  heard  these  words.  He  took  soma 
papers  from  the  table  by  which  he  was  standing,  and  said: 

"AH  that  remains  to  be  told  you  now,  is  that  I  agree  with  Mar- 
ebaX  Schwerin.  We  will  commence  the  attack  in  Saxony.  To 
Saxony,  then,  gentlemen  1  But,  until  the  day  before  the  attack,  lat 
us  keep  even  the  question  of  war  a  secret." 

Then,  with  the  paper  under  his  arm,  he  passed  through  the  salooK. 
and  entered  his  library. 

There  was  a  Icmg  pause  after  be  left.  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  ex- 
hausted by  the  storm  which  had  swept  over  his  soul,  had  with- 
drawn to  one  of  the  windows,  where  he  was  hid  from  view  by  the 
heavy  satin  damaak  curtains. 

Prince  Henry,  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazed 
after  his  brother,  and  a  deep  sigh  escaped  him.  Then  turning  to 
Betzow,  he  said : 

"You  would  not,  then,  fulfil  my  brother's  and  my  own  wisheef 

"  I  did  all  that  was  in  my  power,  prince, "  said  the  general,  sigh- 
ing. "Your  highnetis  did  not  wish  this  war  to  take  place;  you  de- 
sired me,  if  the  king  asked  for  my  advice,  to  tell  him  that  we  were 
too  weak,  and  should  therefore  keep  the  peace.  Well,  I  said  this, 
not  only  because  you  desired  it,  but  because  it  was  also  my  own 
opinion.  But  the  king's  will  was  unalterable.  He  has  meditated 
this  war  for  yean.  Years  ago,  with  Winterfeldt's  aid,  he  drew  all 
the  plans  and  made  every  other  artangement." 

"  Winterfeldt  I"  murmured  the  prince  to  himself,  "yea.  Winter- 
feldt  IB  the  fiend  whose  whispers  have  misled  the  king.  We  sua< 
pected  this  Itmg  ago,  but  we  had  to  bear  it  in  silence,  for  we  coul^. 
not  prevent  it." 

And  giving  his  passionate  nature  full  play,  he  approached  Gen- 
eral Winterfeldt,  who  was  whispering  to  Marshal  Schwerin. 

"You  can  rejoice,  general,"  said  the  prince,  "for  now  you  can  , 
take  your  private  revenge  on  the  Empress  of  Bussia." 
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Winterfeldt  encovmtered  the  prince's  angry  i^Anoe  with  a  qvdek, 
cheerful  look. 

"Your  highness  does  me  too  much  honor  in  thinking  that  a  poor 
■oldier,  such  ae  I  am,  could  be  at  enmitj  with  a  royal  empreos. 
What  could  this  BuBsian  empress  have  done  to  me,  that  could  call 
for  revenge  on  my  part?" 

"What  has  she  done  to  you?"  said  the  prince,  -with  a  mocking 
smile,  "Two  things,  which  man  finds  hardest  to  forgive  1  She 
outwitt^  you,  and  took  your  riches  from  you.  Ah  I  general,  I  fear 
this  war  wiU  be  in  vain,  and  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  yoor 
wife's  jewels  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  empress  retains  them. " 

Winterfeldt  subdued  his  anger,  and  replied :  "You  have  related 
na  a  beautiful  fairy  tale,  prince,  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  in 
which  there  is  a  talk  of  jewels  and  glorious  treasures,  only  that  In 
this  tale,  inatead  of  the  usual  dragon,  an  empress  guards  them.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  do  not  understand  your  highneee. " 

"But  I  understand  you  perfectly,  general.  I  know  your  ambi- 
tious and  proud  plans,  'You  wish  to  make  your  name  renowned. 
General,  I  consider  you  are  much  in  fault  as  to  this  war.  You  were 
the  king's  confidant — y'ou  had  your  spies  evetywhere,  who,  for  heavy 
rewards,  imparted  to  you  the  news  by  which  you  stimulated  the 
king." 

"If  in  your  eyes,"  said  "Winterfeldt.  proudly,  "it  ia  wrong  to 
spend  your  gold  to  find  out  the  intrigues  of  your  own,  your  king's, 
and  your  countty's  enemies,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  in  fault,  and 
deserve  to  be  punished.  Yes,  everywhere  I  have  had  my  spiee,  and 
thanks  to  them,  the  king  knows  Saxony's,  Austria's,  and  Russia's 
intentions.  I  paid  these  spies  with  my  own  gold.  Your  highness 
may  thus  perceive  that  I  am  not  entirely  dependent  on  those  jewels 
of  my  wife  which  are  said  to  be  in  the  Empress  of  Russia's  pos- 
session. " 

At  this  moment  ibe  Prince  of  Frossla,  who  had  been  a  silent 
witness  to  this  scene,  approached  General  Winterfeldt. 

" General, "  said  he,  in  a  loud,  solemn  voice,  "you  are  the  cause 
.  of  this  unfortunate  war  which  will  soon  devastate  our  poor  land. 
The  responsibility  falls  upon  your  bead,  and  woe  to  you  If  this  war, 
caused  by  your  ambition,  should  be  the  ruin  of  ourbeloved  country  I 
I  would,  if  there  were  no  punishment  for  you  on  earth,  accuse  yon 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  sons  of 
my  country,  the  blood  of  my  future  subjects,  would  cry  to  Heaven 
for  revenge  t  Woe  to  you  if  this  war  should  be  the  ruin  of  Prussia  1* 
repeated  Prince  Henry.  "I  could  never  forgive  that;  I  would  bold 
.  your  ambition  responsible  for  it,  for  you  have  access  to  the  king's 
heart,  and  iiistead  of  dlseipatinj;  hie  distruBt  asainst  these  fcvelgn 
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BMtAtata,  yoa  haye  endeavored  to  noarlsb  it — instead  of  softraing 
tlie  king's  anger,  jon  have  given  it  fresh  food." 

"What  I  have  done,"  cried  Winterfeldt,  Bolenmly  rasing  his 
right  hand  heavenward — "what  I  have  done  was  done  from  a  feeling 
of  duty,  from  love  of  my  oonntry,  and  from  a  firm,  unshaken  tniat 
in  mj  king's  star,  which  cannot  fade,  but  mnnt  become  ever  mor« 
and  aM>re  resplendemt  I  Haj  Ood  pniniah  me  if  1  have  acted  from 
other  and  leas  noble  motives  1" 

"Tes,  ma;  Qod  punish  jou — may  He  not  revenge  your  crime 
upon  our  poor  country  l"  said  Prince  Augustus  William.  "  I  have 
said  my  last  upon  this  sad  sabject.  From  now  on,  my  private 
c^oions  are  subdued— I  but  obey  the  king's  commands.  What  he 
requires  of  me  shall  be  done — where  he  eends  me  I  will  go,  without 
questioning  or  considering,  but  quietly  and  obediently,  aa  it  becomes 
a  tame  siddier.  I  hope  that  you.  my  brother,  Marshal  Schirerin, 
and  General  B«tzaw.  will  follow  my  example,  llie  king  has  com- 
nutoded — we  h&ve  but  to  obey  cheerfully. " 

Then,  arm  in  arm,  the  princes  left  the  audience-room  and  n- 
tamedtoBo-Un. 


CHAPTER    Z. 

THB     LAUBEL-BRAirOH. 

Wbilb  thli  last  scene  was  possii:^  in  the  audience-room,  the  king 
had  retired  to  bis  study,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  in  deep 
tltoiight.  His  oonatenance  wae  stem  and  soirowf ul — a  dark  fJoad 
waa  upon  his  l»ow— his  lips  were  tightly  pressed  together— powerful 
omotiocu  were  disturbing  his  whole  being.  He  stopped  suddenly. 
and  Tftlsing  his  head  proudly,  seemed  to  be  llatening  to  the  Uiou^tB 
and  BUg^ieetions  ttf  his  souL 

"Tes,"  said  he,  "these  were  his  very  words;  'I  protest  against 
this  war  in  the  name  of  my  rights,  my  children,  and  my  country  1' 
Ah,  it  Is  a  pleasant  thought  to  him  that  hu  is  to  be  heir  to  mj  thnma. 
He  imaginee  that  he  has  rights  beyond  those  that  I  grant  him,  and 
that  he  oan  protest  against  an  action  of  minel  He  is  a  rebel,  a 
ttaitor.  He  dares  to  think  of  the  time  when  I  will  be  gone— of  the 
time  when  he  or  his  children  will  wear  this  crown  I  I  feel  that  I 
hate  him  as  mj  father  hated  me  because  I  was  his  heir,  and  because 
&e  tight  of  me  always  reminded  him  of  bis  death  1  Y«e,  I  hate 
him  I  The  efFeminate  boy  will  disturb  the  great  work  which  \  au 
codeavcodng  to  pefrorm.  Under  hie  weak  hands,  tbis  Pnusia, 
which  X  would  make  great  and  powerful,  will  fail  to  pieces,  and  ah 
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my  battles  and  conqueste  will  be  la  vaia.  He  will  not  know  bow  ts 
make  use  of  them.  I  will  m^e  of  my  Prunsia  a  might7  and  mucb- 
teaxed  nation.  And  if  I  succeed,  by  giving  up  my  every  thought  n> 
this  one  object,  then  my  brother  will  come  and  destroy  this  woric 
which  hae  cost  me  such  pain  and  trouble.  Prussia  needs  a  strong, 
active  king,  not  an  effeminate  boy  who  passes  his  life  in  sighing  for 
his  lost  love  and  in  grumbling  at  htte  for  making  him  the  son  of  a 
king.  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  hate  him,  for  I  foresee  that  he  will  be  the 
destroyer  of  my  great  wcffk.  But  no,  no— I  do  him  wrong, "said 
the  king,  "and  my  suepiciouB  heart  Bees,  perbapa,  thisgB  that  are 
not.  Ah,  has  it  gone  bo  far?  MuBt  I,  alao.  pay  the  tribot^  which 
tffinces  give  for  their  pitiful  splendor?  I  suspect  the  heir  to  my 
tbrone,  and  see  inhimaeecret  enemy  I  Miacrust  has  already  thrown 
her  shadow  upon  my  soul,  and  made  it  dark  and  troubled.  Ah, 
there  will  come  a  cold  and  dreary  night  for  me,  when  I  shall  stand 
alone  in  the  midst  of  all  my  glory  1" 

His  bead  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  remained  silent  and  im- 
movable. 

"  And  am  I  not  alone,  now?"  said  he,  and  in  his  voice  there  was 
a  soft  and  sorrowful  eound.  "  Hy  brothers  are  against  me,  becauBO 
they  do  not  underetand  me ;  my  aistera  fear  me,  and,  because  this 
war  will  disturb  their  peace  and  comfort,  will  hate  me.  My 
mother's  heart  has  cooled  toward  me,  because  I  will  not  be  influ. 
enced  by  her ;  and  Elizabeth  Christine,  whom  the  wwld  calls  my 
wife,  weeps  in  solitude  over  the  heavy  chains  which  bind  her.  Not 
one  of  them  loves  me  1 — not  one  believes  in  me,  and  in  my  future  1" 

The  king,'  given  up  to  these  melancholy  thoughts,  did  not  hear  a 
knock  at  his  door;  it  was  now  repeated,  and  so  loudly,  that  he 
could  not  but  hear  it.  Hebastenedto  thedoorandopenedit.  Winter- 
feldt  was  there,  with  a  sealed  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  gave  to 
file  king,  begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  ezcus^  this  interruption. 

"It,  is  the  beet  thing  you  could  have  done, "  said  the  kii^,  enter- 
ing his  room,  and  signing  to  the  general  to  follow  him.  "  I  was  in 
bad  CMnpany,  with  my  own  sorrowful  thoughta,  and  it  is  good  that 
}rou  came  to  dissipate  them. " 

■  "This  letter  will  know  well  how  to  do  that,"  said  Winterteldt, 
handing  him  the  packet;  "a  courier  brought  it  to  me  from  B^lin." 

"Letters  from  my  sister  Wilhelmina,  from  Italy,"  said  the  king, 
joyfully  breaking  the  seal,  and  unfolding  the  papers. 

There  were  several  sheets  of  paper  closely  written,  and  b^weera 
them  lay  a  small,  white  packet.  The  king  kept  the  latter  in  his 
hand,  and  commenced  reading  eagerly.  As  he  read,  the  dark,  stnn 
expression  gradually  left  bis  countenance.  His  brow  was  smootli 
and  calm,  and  a  soft,  beautiful  smile  played  about  his  lips.     He 
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flniebed  the  letter,  and  tbrowiiig  it  hastily  aside,  tore  open  the 
package.  In  it  was  a  laurel- branch,  covered  with  beautiful  leaves, 
which  looked  as  bright  and  green  a^  if  tiiey  had  just  been  out.  Th« 
king  raised  it,  and  louked  at  it  tenderly. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  beaming  smile,  "see  how  kind 
ProTidenoe  Is  to  mel  On  this  painful  day  she  sends  me  a  glorions 
token,  a  laurel-branch.  Hy  sister  gathered  it  for  me  on  my  birth- 
.day.  Do  you  know  where,  my  friend!  Bow  yonr  head,  be  all 
attioition ;  for  know  that  it  is  a  branch  from  Oie  laurel-tree  that 
grows  upon  Virgil's  grave  1  Ah,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
great  and  glorious  spirits  of  the  olden  ages  were  greeting  me  with 
this  laurel  which  came  from  the  grave  of  one  of  their  greatest  poets. 
Hy  sister  sends  it  to  me,  accompanied  by  some  beautiful  verses  <d 
her  own.  An  old  fable  says  that  these  laurels  grew  spontaneously 
upon  Virgil'e  grave,  and  that  they  are  indestructible  May  this  be 
a  blessed  omen  for  me  1  I  greet  you,  Virgil's  holy  shadow  1  I  bow 
down  before  yon,  and  kiss  in  all  humility  your  ashes,  which  have 
been  tamed  into  laurels  I"  ' 

HiuB  speaking,  the  king  bowed  his  head,  and  pressed  a  fervest 
kiss  upon  the  laurel.    He  then  handed  it  to  Winterfeldt. 

'Do  likewite,  my  friend,"  said  he;  "your  lips  are  worthy  to 
tonch  this  holy  branch,  to  inhale  the  odor  of  these  leaves  which 
grew  upon  Virgil'a  grave.  Kiss  this  branch — and  now  let  us  swear 
to  become  worthy  of  this  kiss :  swear  that  in  this  war,  which  will 
Booa  begin,  laurels  shall  either  rest  upon  oat  brows  or  upoa  our 
graves  I" 

Winterfeldt  having  sworn,  repeated  these  words  after  him. 

"Amenl"  said  the  king;  ''God  and  Virgil  have  heard  ns." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THK  BALL  AT  CODNT  BKttHL'S.^ 

OOTRTT  BbChl,  first  mini?t«r  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  gave  tO'day 
a  magnificent /i!te  In  hie  p^ttoe,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  whose  birth- 
day it  v«8.  The  feast  w>«  to  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
King  oC  Poland,  the  Prince  Elector  of  Baxouy,  Augustus  HI.,  and 
Maria  Josephine,  his  wife.  This  was  a  favorwhichthe  proud  queen 
gnnted  to  her  favorite  for  the  first  time.  For  she  who  had  {nsti- 
tjted  tfafl'e  the  stem  Spanish  etiquette  to  which  she  had  been  accue- 
tucsd  at  die  court  of  her  father,  Joseph  I. ,  had  never  taken  a  meal 
at  tii^  table  of  one  of  her  subjects;  so  holy  did  she  consider  her 
K^al  peiBcai,  that  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  were  *  ot  per- 
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mitted  to  ait  at  the  aame  table  witb  her.  Therefore,  at  ereiy  teuMk 
at  the  oonrt  of  Dresden,  there  was  a  small  table  set  spaxt  for  tbe 
joyal  familr,  and  aalj  Hie  prima  minister,  Count  BrOhl,  was  de- 
serving  of  the  honor  to  eat  with  tite  king  and  queen.  This  was  a 
onstom  which  pleased  no  one  so  well  as  the  count  himself,  for  it 
insured  him  from  the  danger  that  some  one  might  appnach  the 
K^alpair,  and  inform  tliem  ot  some  occurrence  of  which  theconnt 
wished  them  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

There  were  man;  slanderers  in  this  wretched  kingdom— many 
who  were  euvioiiB  of  the  count's  high  position — man;  who  dared  to 
believe  that  the  minister  employed  the  king's  favor  for  his  own 
good,  and  not  for  that  of  his  countz?.  ,  They  said  that  he  alone  lived 
hixarionaly  in  this  miseraUe  land,  while  the  people  hungered  i  that 
be  spent  every  jear  over  a  million  of  thalers.  lliey  declared  that 
be  had  not  less  than  five  milliona  now  lying  in  the  banks  of  Kottcr- 
dam,  Venice,  and  MtLTBeiilee ;  others  said  that  he  had  fimds  to  the 
.amount  of  eevenmillionH.  Oueof  these  calumniators  mi^itpoesiUj 
approach  tbs  king's  table  and  whisper  into  the  royal  ear  his  wicked 
danders ;  one  of  these  evil-doers  might  even  have  the  audacity  to 
make  bis  unrighteous  complaints  to  the  queen.  This  it  was  that 
caused  Count  BrOhl  to  tremble ;  this  it  was  that  robbed  him  of  sleep 
at  night,  of  peace  by  day,  this  fear  of  a  possible  disgrace. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Count  Lerma,  minis* 
ter  to  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Lerma  was  also  the  ruler  of  a 
king,  and  reigned  over  Spain,  as  BrOhl  over  Saxtoiy.  All  had  sno- 
cnmbed  to  his  p^wer  and  InQuence,  even  the  royal  family  troubled 
when  he  frowned,  and  felt  themslevee  honored  by  his  smile.  What 
was  it  that  caused  the  ruin  of  this  all-powerf  ol,  irr^roaohable  fa- 
voriteT  A  little  note  which  King  Pbiltp  found  between  his  napkin 
one  day,  upon  which  was  this  address:  "To  Philip  IV.,  once  King 
of  Spain,  and  Master  of  both  the  Indies,  but  now  in  the  service  of 
Count  Lermal"  This  it  was  tbatoauaedtbecount's  ruin;  Philip  was 
enraged  by  tbia  note,  and  tbe  powerful  favorite  fell  into  disgrace. 

Count  BrObl  knew  this  history,  and  was  on  bis  guard.  He  knew 
that  even  the  air  which  he  breathed  was  poisoned  by  the  malice  of 
his  enemies ;  that  those  who  paused  in  the  streets  to  greet  him  rev- 
erentially when  he  paesed  in  his  gilded  carria^,  cursed  him  in 
their  inmost  hearte ;  that  tboee  friends  who  pressed  his  hand  and 
anng  songs  in  his  praise,  would  become  his  bitterest  enemies  so  somi 
as  he  oeased  paying  tar  their  friendship  with  position,  with  pea- 
sions,  with  honors,  and  with  orders.  He  spent  hundreds  of  thon- 
sands  yearly  to  gain  friends  and  admirers,  bnt  still  be  was  in  constant 
tear  that  some  enemy  would  undermine  him.  This  had  indeed  onoe 
luqipened.     Duriugthetime  that  the  king's  favor  wasshared  equally 
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wiUi  Cotmt  BrOtal,  Gouitt  Suliovsky,  and  Count  Hennfoka,  vhilst 
playing  caidB,  a  piece  of  gold  was  given  to  the  king,  upon  whioh 
was  repieaented  the  crown  of  PoUnd,  resting  upon  the  Bboulders  of 
throe  men,  with  the  followuig  inscriptioii :  "  There  are  tbxee  of  tu, 
two  pages  aod  one  lackej  t" 

The  King  of  Poland  was  as  much  encaged  bj  Uua  satitioal  piece 
of  gold  as  was  the  King  of  Spain  by  his  satirical  note.  But  Coout 
BrOhl  succeeded  in  turning  tha  king's  ai^^  upon  tii«  two  other 
aboulder-beaiers  of  his  crown.  Counts  Sulkorsky  and  H^micke  fell 
■nto  disgrace,  and  were  banished  fiom  Qte  court ;  Count  BrfUil  re- 
mained, ttnd  reigned  as  absolute  master  over  Poland  and  Saxony ! 

But  reigning,  he  still  trembled,  and  therefore  he  favcwed  the 
qumD'sfanoytortbestrictostetiquette;  therefore,  no  one  bnt  Count 
&Ohl  was  to  eat  at  the  royal  table ;  be  himself  took  their  napkins 
from  their  {dates  and  handed  tliem  to  the  royal  couple ;  no  one  was 
to  q)proach  the  aoTereigna  who  was  not  introdticed  by  the  prime 
minister,  who  was  at  once  master  of  ceremonies,  field- marshal,  and 
pud  chamberlain,  and  received  for  each  of  these  different  poste 
a  truly  royal  salary.  Etiquette  and  the  fears  of  the  powerful  fa- 
T<»ito  kept  the  ri^al  pair  almost  prieoners. 

But  for  bvday  etiquette  was  to  be  done  away  with ;  the  crowned 
heads  were  to  be  gracious,  so  as  to  lend  a  new  glory  to  their  favorite's 
liouse.  To-day  the  count  was  fearless,  for  there  was  no  danger  of  * 
ttaitor  being  among  his  gneets.  His  wife  and  himself  had  drawn 
vp  the  list  of  invitations.  Bnt  still,  as  there  might  possibly  be 
tikoae  am(»g  them  who  hated  the  count,  and  wonld  very  gladly  ia- 
jura  him,  be  had  ordered  some  of  the  best  paid  of  his  friends  to 
Watch  all  suspicious  characters,  not  to  leave  them  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  not  to  overlook  a  single  word  of  theirs.  Of  course,  it 
was  understood  that  the  count  and  his  wife  must  remain  continually 
at  the  aide  of  the  king  and  queen,  that  all  who  wished  to  speak  to 
them  nmst  firat  be  introduced  by  the  host  or  hostess. 

The  count  was  perfectly  secure  to-day,  and  therefore  gay  and 
hajqiy.  Be  had  been  Icoking  at  the  different  arrangements  for  this 
feast,  and  he  >aw  wit-h  delight  that  they  were  auch  as  to  do  honor  to 
his  house.  It  was  to  be  a  summer  festival ;  the  entire  palace  hod 
been  tanked  into  a  greenhouse,  that  served  only  for  an  entrance  to 
flie  actual  scene  of  festivities.  This  was  the  immense  garden.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ramst  and  most  beautiful  groups  of  flowen,  im- 
mense tcmts  were  raised ;  they  were  of  rich,  heavy  silk,  and  wem 
festooned  at  the  sides  with  golden  cords  and  tassels.  Apart  from 
Uteae  was  a  smaller  one,  whioh  outshone  them  all  in  magnificence. 
The  roof  of  this  tent  rested  upon  eight  pillars  of  gold ;  it  was  oom- 
Baasd  ot  a  dork-red  velvet^  over  which  a  dight  gauze,  worked  with 
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gold  and  Bilver  stars,  was  gracefully  thronged.  Upon  the  table  be- 
low ibis  canopj*,  which  rested  upon  a.  rich  TnrkiBh  carpet,  there  waa 
a  heavy  service  of  gold,  and  the  moet  exquisite  Venetian  glass ;  llie 
immenee  pyramid  in  the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  master-work  of 
Benevenato  Cellini,  for  which  the  count  had  paid  in  Borne  <Hie  hun- 
dred thousand  tlialers.  There  were  but  seven  seats,  forno  one  was  to 
eatatthistable  but  the  royal  pair,  the  prince- elector  and  his  wife,  the 
Prince  Xavier,  and  the  Count  and  Countees  BrQhl.  Tfaia  was  a 
new  triumi^  that  the  count  had  prepared  for  himself ;  he  wished 
his  gueets  to  see  the  exclusive  royal  position  he  occupied.  And  no 
one  could  remain  in  ignorance  of  this  triumph,  for  from  every  part 
of  the  garden  the  royal  tent  could  be  seen,  being  erected  upon  asligbt 
eminence.  It  wae  like  a  scene  from  fairyland.  There  were  rush- 
ing cascades,  beautiful  marble  statues,  arbors  and  bowers,  in  which 
were  birds  of  every  color  from  every  clime.  Behind  a  group  ot 
trees  was  a  lofty  etmcture  of  the  purest  marble,  a  shell,  borne  aloft 
by  gigantio  Tritons  and  mermaids,  in  which  there  was  room  for 
fifty  mUBioians,  who  were  to  fill  the  air  witb  eweet  sounds,  and 
never  u>  become  so  loud  as  to  weary  the  ear  or  disturb  conversaticai. 

If  the  tents,  the  rushing  cascadee,  the  rare  flowers,  the  mai^- 
.»lored  birds,  were  a  beautiful  sight  by  daylight,  bow  much  more 
entrancing  it  would  be  at  night,  when  illuminated  by  thousands  of 
brilliant  lampe  I 

The  count,  having  taken  a  last  look  at  the  arrangements  and  wen. 
that  they  were  perfect,  now  retired  to  his  rooms,  and  there,  wjd 
the  aid  of  bis  twelve  voleta,  he  commenced' his  toilet.  The  countesa 
hod  already  been  in  the  hands  of  her  Fariaian  ooijfeiir  for  some  houra. 

The  count  wore  a  suit  of  blue  velvet.  The  price  trf  embroidery 
in  silver  and  pearls  on  his  coat  would  have  furnished  hundreds  of 
wretched,  starving  families  with  bread.  His  diamond  ahoe-bucklea 
would  almoet  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  army,  which  had  gone  unpaid 
tor  mcmths.  "When  his  toilet  was  finished,  he  entered  his  study  to 
detvota  a  few  momrats,  at  leaftt,  to  his  public  duties,  and  to  read 
those  letters  which  to-day's  poet  had  brought  him  from  all  parts  <rf 
the  world,  and  which  his  secretary  was  accustomed  to  place  in  hia 
study  at  this  hour.  He  took  a  letter,  broke  the  seal  hastily,  aod 
skimming  over  it  quickly,  threw  it  aside  and  opened  another,  to 
read  anew  the  complaints,  the  prayers,  the  flatteries,  the  assurances 
of  love,  of  hie  oorrespraidents.  But  none  of  them  were  calculated 
to  compel  the  minister's  attention.  He  had  long  ago  hardened  hia 
heart  against  prayers  and  complaints ;  as  Ua  flattery,  he  well  knew 
that  he  had  to  pay  for  it  with  peosioos,  with  poeiticm,  with  titlee, 
with  orders,  etc,,  etc.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  letters  were  not  ail 
sf  the  usual  sort,  for  the  expression  of  indifference  which  had  i«eted 
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i^oD  bia  countenance  while  reading  the  others,  had  vanished  and 
given  place  to  one  of  a  veiy  different  character.  This  letter  was 
from  Flenuning,  the  Saxon  ambaaeador  in  Berlin,  and  contained 
Btrange,  wild  rumors.  The  King  of  Prussia,  it  seemed,  had  left 
Berlin  the  day  before,  with  all  the  princes  and  his  staff  officers,  and 
no  one  knew  exactly  where  he  was  going  I  Rumor  said,  thoi^h, 
that  he  and  his  army  were  marching  toward  Saxonjrl  After  read- 
insjbis.  Count  Brfihl  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
i'"'^' Well, "  said  he,  "it  must  be  granted  that  this  little  poet-king, 
I  E^ederick,  has  the  art  of  telling  tbo  most  delightful  fairy-tales  to 
Ms  subjects,  and  of  inveBting  every  action  of  his  with  the  greatest 
telportance.  Ah,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  I  we  will  soon  be  in  a 
tfmdition  to  take  your  usurped  crown  from  your  head.  Parade  as 
much  SB  you  like — make  the  world  believe  in  you  and  your  absurd 
manoeuvres — the  day  will  soon  come  when  she  will  but  see  in  you  a 
poor  knight  with  naught  but  his  title  of  marquis. "  With  a  trium- 
I^iant  smile  he  threw  down  the  letter  and  grasped  the  next. 

"Another  from  Flemmingf"  said  he.  "Why,  truly,  the  good 
count  is  becoming  fond  of  writing.  Ah, "  said  he.  after  reading  it 
carelessly,  "more  warnings  t  He  declares  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
intends  attacking  Saxony— that  he  is  now  already  at  our  borders. 
He  then  adds,  that  the  king  is  aware  of  the  contract  which  we  and 
our  friends  have  signed,  swearing  to  attack  Prussia  simultaneously. 
Well,  my  good  Flemming,  there  is  not  much  wisdom  needed  to  tell 
me  that  if  the  king  knows  of  our  contract,  he  win  be  all  the  more 
oa  his  guard,  and  will  make  preparations  to  defend  himself ;  for  he 
would  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  to  attack  our  three  united 
armies.  No,  no.  Our  regiments  can  remain  quietly  in  Poland — 
the  seventeen  thousand  men  here  will  answer  all  purposes. 

"  There  is  but  one  more  of  these  begging  letters, "  said  be,  open- 
ing it,  but  throwing  it  aside  without  reading  it.     Out  of  it  fell  a 

I    folded  piece  of  paper.     "Why,"  said  the  count,  takingitup,  "there 
are  verses.    Has  Flemming's  fear  of  the  Prusaian  king  made  a  poet 

i    of  him  ?"    He  opened  it  and  read  aloud : 

I         "'A  piece  of  poetry  which  a  friend.  Baron  Pdllnite,  gave  me  yes- 
tMday.    The  author  is  tlie  King  of  Prussia. ' 

"WeU,"  said  the  count,  laughing,  "apiece  of  poetry  about  me 
— the  king  does  me  great  honor.  Let  us  see  ;  perhaps  these  versee 
can  be  read  at  the  table  to-day,  and  cause  some  amusement.  'Ode 
to  Count  BrOhl, '  with  this  inscription  -.  'H  ne  faut  pas  8'inguieter 
de  I'aoenir. '  That  is  a  wise  [diilosophical  sentence,  which  never- 
theless did  not  spring  from  the  brain  of  his  Prussian  majesty.  And 
now  for  the  verses."    And  Htraigbtening  the  paper  before  him,  he 
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"  Sadm  malhaiTrax  ds  1m,  haats  tottaat, 
D'UD  rol  (TOP  IndoleDC  MHirenkin  obiohi, 
Surohai^  de  trBTBui  dont  le  hoId  t'lmporbiue. 
BrUil.  qultte  dM  grsodeun  remburas  aapsrllo. 

Au  selo  de  ton  opulence 

Je  mis  le  DIen  dee  eaatiU. 

Et  daoa  ta  majroiflwius 

Le  nfot  (alt  tea  ouita. 

"  Deaoend  ds  OS  palais  doDt  le  nqwrbe  lalM 
I>oiDloe  aur  la  Bmw,  a'^Svent  aux  deux. 


The  count's  Toice  had  at  first  been  loud,  pathetic,  and  slightly 
Ironical,  but  it  became  gradually  lower,  and  sank  at  last  almost  to 
h  whisper.  A  deep,  angry  red  suffused  his  face,  as  he  read  on. 
Again  his  voice  became  louder  aa  he  read  the  last  two  verses : 


La  perflda  Be  plait  suz  plus  cruela  revai 
Od  la  volt  abuser  le  bbke,  le  vulfct^re, 
Jouer  InsolBQinient  tout  ce  falble  udItbi 

Aujourd'hul  c^est  aur  ma  l4te 

Qu'elle  rtipand  dea  tavBuri, 

IMa  demaln  ella  a'apprUe 

A  tea  emporler  aUleura. 


H<u  cceur  lui  aaura  gi^  du  bieu  qu'elle  me  bit 
Veut«lle  en  d'aulree  lleui  niarquer  aa  bleDvelUanoc^  , 
Je  lul  remeia  sea  dona  aanii  chagrin,  aans  regret. 

Flflln  d'UDe  vertu  plus  lorte 

J'gpoaaela  pacvretA 

HI  pour  dot  elle  m'apparte 

L^hooDeuret  laproblt^.^^ 

Th$  paper  fall  from  the  count's  hand  and  he  looked  at  It  thoa^t- 
fnlly.    An  expression  of  deep  emotion  rested  upon  hia  countenance, 
which,  in  spite  of  hia  fifty  years,  could  still  be  called  handsome— a* 
.  be  rep«at«d  In  a  low,  trembling  voice ; 

"J'6pause  lapauTTCtS, 
Si  pour  dot  elle  m'apporte 
L'hoimeur  et  la  probH.S." 

The  sun  coming  through  the  window  rested  upon  bis  tall  form, 
causing  the  many  jewels  upon  hia  garmenU  to  sparkle  like  stan  on 
■  Bee  note,  page  tm. 
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flw  bine  background,  eavelDping  him  in  a  sort  <4  g^oty.  He  had 
repeated  for  the  third  time,  "J'ipouae  la  jxiuvref^  "  when  th«  doot 
leadii^  to  his  wife's  apertmeiitB  was  opened,  and  the  conntees 
entered  in  the  full  eplendor  of  her  queeolj  toilet,  sparkling  witti 
jewels.  The  count  was  starcled  by  her  entrance,  but  he  now  broke 
oat  into  a  loud,  mocking  laugfa. 

"Truly,  connteas,"  e&id  he,  "you  could  not  have  found  a  better 
mcHnent  to  interrupt  me.  For  the  last  half  hour  my  thoughts  have 
been  given  up  to  eentiment.  Wonderful  dreams  hav«  been  chasing 
each  other  through  my  brain.  But  you  have  again  shown  yourself 
my  good  angel,  Antonia.  by  dissipating  these  painful  Uiougbts." 
He  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  band,  tlien  looking  at  her  witti 
a  beaming  countenance,  he  said : 

"  How  bmntifnl  you  are,  Antonia ;  you  most  have  found  that 
mysterlotts  river  which,  if  bathed  in,  insures  perpetual  youtb  and 

"Aht"  said  the  countfisB,  Bmiling,  "all  know  that  no  one  can 
flatter  so  exquisitely  as  Count  BrOhl. " 

" But  I  am  not  always  paid  with  the  same  coin,  Antonia,"  said 
the  count,  eameatly.  "  Look  at  this  poem,  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  written  of  me.    Truly,  there  is  do  flattery  in  it. " 

"While  reading,  the  countess's  countenance  was  perfectly  clear ; 
not  the  slightest  cloud  was  to  be  seen  upon  her  brow. 

"Doyonnot  think  it  a  good  poem?"  said  she,  indifferently. 

"Well,"  said  he.  "I  must  acknowledge  that  there  waeacertaiu 
fire  in  it  that  touched  my  heart. " 

"I  find  it  stupid,"  said  she,  sternly.  "There  is  hut  one  thing  in 
it  that  {deasee  me,  and  that  is  the  title — 'R  ne  faut  pa»  a'inqaieter 
de  I'avenir, '  The  little  Sing  of  Prussia  has  done  well  to  choose  this 
(or  bis  motto,  for  without  it,  it  Btrikes  me,  his  peace  would  be  for- 
ever gone,  for  his  future  will  Burely  be  a  humiliating  one. " 

The  count  laughed. 

"How  true  that  is  I"  said  he ;  "and  a  just  answer  to  hia  stupid 
poem.    Spenk  of  something  else." 

He  tcre  the  paper  into  small  pieces,  which,  with  a  graceful  bow, 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  countess. 

"A  small  sacrifice, "  said  he,  "which  I  bring  to  my  goddess. 
n«ad  upon  it,  and  destroy  the  king's  words  with  your  fairy  foot. " 
1      Hie  countess  obeyed  him,  laughingly. 

"But  now,  count,"  said  she,  "we  will,  for  a  moment,  speak  of 
graver  things.  I  have  received  lett«rB  from  London — from  our  son. 
Poor  Henry  is  in  despair,  and  be  has  requested  me  to  intercede  for 
him.  Ton  were  alwiq's  very  stem  with  him,  my  friend,  therefore 
he  fears  your  anger,  now  that  he  has  beena  little  imprudenb",,)!  . 
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"Well,  what  ie  itl"  said  the  coiut;  "I  hope  it  is  no  duel,  for 
that  would  make  me  extremely  angry. ^ 

"It  ia  nothing  of  that  kind.  His  impmdenoe  is  of  another  sort. 
He  ia  in  want  of  money. " 

"Honey  I"  aoid  the  count,  in  amazement ;  "why,  barely  a  month 
ago.  I  Bent  Mm  eix  hundred  thousand  thalere.  That,  and  what  he 
took  with  him,  three  months  ago,  is  quite  a  large  sum,  for  it 
amounts  to  more  than  a  million  of  thalers. " 

"  But,  my  dear  husbAnd,  in  England  every  thing  ia  so  dear  1  and 
there,  to  more  amongst  and  impreaa  those  rich  lords,  he  must  re&lly 
have  more.  It  aeems  that  our  Charles  Joseph  has  fallen  in  love  with 
a  lady  whom  all  London  worships  for  her  surpassing  beau^.  But 
she,  having  a  cold  heart,  will  listen  to  no  one.  She  laughs  at  those 
who  flatter  her,  and  will  receive  no  presents.  She  seemed  an  in- 
vincible fortress,  but  our  sou,thanks  to  stratagem,  has  taken  it." 

"I  am  curious  to  know  how,"  said  the  count,  laughing. 

"  He  played  a  game  of  icarti  with  her.  He  played  for  notes  to 
the  amount  of  ten  pounds,  and,  at  first,  Charles  won,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  proud  lady,  who  did  not  relish  being  beaten,  even 
in  a  game  of  cards.  Charles,  perceiving  this,  played  badly.  The 
]*dy  won  from  him  eighty  thousand  pounds. " 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds, "  cried  the  count.  "  why,  that  is  a  half 
a  million  of  thalere  1" 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  the  countess,  angrily,  "that 
tbat  is  too  much  to  gain  the  favor  of  a  beautiful  lady  t" 

"  No  1  it  ie  not  too  much  ;  but  it  is  certainly  enough.  I  hope,  at 
least,  it  was  not  in  vain. " 

"  No,  no  I  and  London  is  now  raving  about  the  intellectual,  genial 
ftud  generous  son  of  Count  BrQhl.  I  trust,  count,  that  you  instantly 
sent  him  a  check." 

"Yes,"  said  the  count,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "But,  countess, 
if  the  king  were  to  hear  this  story,  it  would  cause  much  evil ;  for 
you  know  that  he  believes  in  economy ;  luckily  for  me,  he  believes 
me  to  be  an  economical  man.  Those  enemies  who  would  not 
:  dare  to  accuse  uh,  would  have  no  fears  of  saying  evil  of  our  eaa ; 
he  will  certainly  hear  this  eighty -thousand- pound  story. " 

"  We  will  tell  him  ourselves,  but  say  that  the  story  is  much  ex- 
aggerated." 

"What  a  wonderful  woman  you  are,  Antonia!"  said  her  faua- 
band;  "your  co'.tnsel  is  wise;  we  will  follow  it. " 

At  this  moment  a  slight  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  tba 
sceretary  entered  with  a  sealed  letter. 

"A  courier  from  Torgau  just  arrived  with  this  from  the  ooot- 
nuudant.'' 
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The  count's  brow  became  clouded. 

"BoBineas !  fmrever  business  I"  said  lie.  "How  dared  you  aimor 
me  with  tiiis,  upon  the  birthday  of  my  wife?" 

"I'aidon,  your  excellency;  but  the  courier  brought  wiUi  this 
pocket  such  strange  news,  that  I  Tentured  to  disturb  you,  to  com- 
mimioate — " 

Hie  beating  of  drums  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  interrapted 

"Hie  king  and  queen  are  now  entering  their  carriage,"  cried  tbs 
count.  "No  more  busineBS  to-day,  my  friend.  It  will  keep  till  to- 
morrow. Come,  Anttmia,  we  must  welcome  their  majeeties."  And 
taking  his  wUe's  hand,  he  passed  out  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   INTBKKTTPTKD   VKABT. 

As  the  Count  BrQbl  and  his  wife  entered  the  saloon.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  they  were  the  royal  couple  (or  whom  all  this  company 
was  waiting.  Every  one  of  any  rank  or  position  in  Dresdeu  was 
present.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  gold  and  ailrer  embroidered 
uniforms  of  generals  and  ambassadors ;  jewelled  stars  were  sparkling 
ttpoQ  many  breasts ;  the  proudest,  loveliest  women  of  the  court, 
beating  the  noblest  Saxon  names,  were  there,  accompanied  by 
princes,  counts,  dukes,  and  batons,  and  one  and  all  were  bowing 
leverentiallj  to  the  count  and  his  wife.  And  now,  at  a  sign  from 
the  grand  chamberlain,  the  pages  of  the  countess,  clothed  in  gar- 
mmte  embroidered  with  silver  and  pearls,  approached  to  carry  her 
train ;  beeide  them  were  the  count's  ofScers,  followed  by  all  the 
noble  guests.  Thus  they  passed  through  the  third  room,  where  the 
servants  of  the  house,  numbering  upward  of  two  hundred,  Were 
0aced  in  military  order,  and  then  on  until  they  came  to  the  grand 
entrance,  whi(9i  had  be«i  turned  into  a  Soral  temple. 

The  royal  equipage  was  at  the  gate ;  the  host  and  hostess  advanced 
to  welcome  the  king  and  queen,  whose  arrival  had  been  aanoimced 
by  the  roar  of  cannon. 

"Die  king  passed  through  the  beautiful  avenue,  and  greeted  the 
company  placed  on  either  aide  of  him,  gayly.  The  queen,  sparkling 
wiQi  diamonds,  forcing  herself  also  to  smile,  was  at  his  side ;  and 
as  their  majesties  passed  on,  saying  here  and  there  a  kind,  merry 
word,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  just  risen  over  all  these  noble, 
rich,  and  powerful  guests.     This  was  reflected  upon  eveoy  oounte- 
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The.gonls  had  demanded  from  Ol^mpiu  to  favor  theae  mortals 
vitlitliAirpraeiioe,  audtoenjoythemselveaamongthem.  Andtruly, 
even  a  king  might  spend  some  happy  houra  la  this  delightful  garden. 

The  air  waa  so  aoft  and  mild,  so  sweet  fiom  the  odor  of  many 
flowem  i  the  nutUng  of  the  trees  was  accompanied  by  soft  wbispen 
of  mnsic  that  seemed  floating  like  angels'  wings  upon  the  air. 
Kvwy  oountsnanoe  was  sparkling  with  happineM  and  content,  and 
the  king  could  but  take  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  all  his 
■objects  were  eqnallj  as  happy  as  the  iiite  by  which  he  waa  sur- 
founded. 

Pleaaed  with  this  tbought  and  delighted  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  thef^U,  the  king  gavebimself  up  to  m  enjoyment  which, 
though  somewhat  clouding  hia  character  as  a  deity,  was  immensely 
gratifying  to  him. 

He  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights  of  the  table  I  He  devoured 
with  a  sort  of  amiable  astonishment  the  rare  and  choice  dishes 
which,  even  to  his  esperienced  and  pampered  palate,  appeared  un- 
fathouiable  mysteries ;  luxuries  had  been  procured,  not  only  from 
Ion  and  Paris,  but  from  every  part  of  the  world.  He  delighted 
~  r  with  the  gold  and  purple  wines,  whose  vintage  was  un- 
known to  him,  and  whose  odor  intoxicated  him  more  than  the 
perfume  of  flowers.  He  requested  the  count  to  give  the  name  and 
history  of  all  these  wines. 

The  oount  obeyed  in  that  shy,  reverential  manner  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  apeak.  He  charmed  him  by  relating  the  many 
dlfi&culties  he  had  overcome  to  obtain  this  wine  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  H(q»e,  which  had  to  cross  the  line  twice  to  arrive  at  its  highest 
perfection.  He  said  that  for  two  years  he  had  been  thinking  of  this 
glorionsly  happy  day,  and  had  had  a  ship  upon  the  sea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  this  wine.  He  bade  the  king  notice  the  strangely 
formed  &ih,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  sea. 
Then,  following  up  the  subject,  he  spoke  of  the  peculiar  and  laugh- 
atde  customs  and  habits  of  the  Chinese,  thus  causing  even  the  proud 
queen  to  laugh  at  his  humorous  descriptions. 

Count  Brfihl  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  an  unusual  manner. 

His  secretary,  Willmar,  approached  the  royal  (able,  and  without 
a  word  of  excuse,  without  greeting  the  king,  handed  the  oount  a 
sealed  package  1 

"nils  was  such  a  crime  against  courtly  etiquette  that  the  count, 
from  sheer  amazement,  made  no  excuses  to  the  king  ;  he  only  oast  a 
threatening  look  at  the  secretary.  But  as  he  encountered  Willmar's 
pale,  terrified  coontenance,  a  tremor  neized  him,  and  he  cast  an 
eager  glance  upon  the  papers  in  his  hand,  which,  no  doubt,  con- 
tained the  key  to  all  this  mystery. 
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"^Diey  are  trom  the  comnuuiduit  at  Leipsic,"  whispered  the 
secretary :  "  I  entreat  yonr  excellency  to  read  tbem. " 

Before  the  count  had  time,  however,  to  open  the  dispatch,  a  atill 
stranger  event  took  place. 

The  Prueeian  ambafisador,  who,  upon  the  plea  of  illoess,  bad  de- 
clined Count  BrQhl's  invitation,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  gard^i, 
oocompanied  by  the  four  eecretoriea  of  hie  legation,  and  approached 
the  royal  table.  Upon  hie  countenance  tbere  was  no  sign  of  nick- 
neee,  but  rather  an  expreHsion  of  great  joy. 

As  he  neared  the  tent,  the  gay  eong  and  merry  jeet  ceased. 
EJvery  eye  was  flied  inquiringly  upon  the  individual  who  had  dared  to 
diatnrh  this  f&te  by  his  preeence.  ThemuBio,  which  had  before  filled 
the  air  with  joyous  Bounds,  wa£  now  playing  a  heart-breaking  air. 

Count  BrOhl  now  aroee  and  advanced.  He  greeted  the  PasBiAa 
vnabesador  in  a  few  cold,  ceremonioue  word^ 

But  Count  Mattzahn's  only  answer  to  this  greeting  was  a  silent 
bow.  He  then  said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  king 
and  queen : 

"Count  BrQhl,  as  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  I  request 
you  to  demand  an  audience  for  me  at  once  from  the  King  of  Sazcmy. 
I  have  an  important  dispatch  froiA  my  king. " 

Count  Bruhl,  struck  with  terror,  could  only  gaze  at  him,  he  had 
not  the'  strength  to  answer. 

But  King  Augustus,  rising  from  his  seat,  said : 

"The  ambassador  of  my  royal  brother  can  approach ;  I  consent  to 
giant  him  this  audience ;  it  is  demanded  in  so  strange  a  manner,  it 
most  surely  have  some  important  object " 

The  count  raitered  the  royal  tent. 

"Is  it  your  majesty's  wish,"  said Mattzahn,  solemnly,  "that  all 
these  noble  guests  shall  be  witnesses?  I  am  commanded  by  my  royal 
master  to  demand  a  private  audience." 

"Draw  tiie  curtain !"  said  the  king. 

Count  Brflhl,  with  trembling  fingers,  drew  the  golden  cord,  and 
the  heavy  curtaine  fell  to  the  ground.  They  were  now  completely 
separated  from  tbe  guests. 

"And  now,  count, "  said  the  king,  taking  his  seat  by  his  proud, 
■ilentqueen,  "speak." 

Bowing  profoundly,  Count  Mattzabn  drew  a  dispatch  from  hi* 
pocket,  and  read  in  a  loud,  earnest  voice. 

It  was  a  manifesto  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  written  by  himself 
and  addressed  to  all  the  European  courts.  In  it,  Frederick  denied 
being  actuated  by  any  desire  of  conquest  or  gain,  but  declared  that 
he  was  compelled  to  commence  this  war  to  which  Austria  bad  pro- 
voked him  by  hei  many  and  prolonged  insults. 
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There  was  a  pause  when  the  connt  finished  reading.  Upon  the 
gentle,  amiable  countenance  of  the  king  there  was  now  an  angiy 
look.  The  qneeii  waa  indifferent,  cold,  and  haughty ;  she  eeemed 
to  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  Count  Hattmhn,  but,  turning 
to  the  princeea  at  her  side,  she  asked  a  perfectly  irrelevant  queetion, 
which  was  answered  in  a  whisper. 

Countess  BrOhl  dared  not  raise  her  eyes ;  she  did  not  wish  her 
faithless  lover,  Count  Mattzahn,  whose  cunning  political  inteignes 
she  now  perfectly  understood,  to  see  her  pain  and  confusicm.  The 
prince-elector,  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  hour,  stood  at 
the  king's  side;  behind  him  was  Count BrOhl,  whose  handsoma, 
sparkling  countenance  was  now  deadly  pale. 

Opposite  to  this  agitated  group,  stood  the  Prussian  ambassador, 
whose  haughty,  quiet  appearance  presented  a  marked  otmtrast.  His 
clear,  piercing  glance  rested  upon  each  one  of  them,  and  seemed  to 
fathom  every  thought  of  their  eoula.  His  tall,  imposing  form  waa 
raised  proudly,  and  there  waa  an  expression  of  the  noblest  satisfac- 
tion upon  his  countenance.  After  waiting  some  time  in  vain  for  an 
answer,  he  placed  the  manifesto  before  the  king. 

""With  your  majesty's  permission,  1  will  now  add  a  few  words," 
said  he. 

"Speak  !"  said  the  king,  laconically. 

"His  majesty,  my  royal  master, "  continued  Count  Uatteahn,  id 
a  loud  voice,  "  has  commissioned  me  to  give  your  majesty  the  most 
quieting  assurances,  and  to  convince  you  that  his  march  through 
Saxony  has  no  purpose  inimical  to  you,  but  that  he  only  uses  it  as  a 
passway  to  Bohemia." 

The  king's  countenance  now  became  dark  and  stem,  even  tiia 
queen  lest  some  of  her  haughty  indiSerence. 

"  How  ?"  said  the  king ;  "  Frederick  of  Prussia  does  us  the  honor 
to  pass  through  our  land  without  permission?  He  intends  coming 
to  SaionyT" 

"Sire,"  said  Mattzahn,  with  a  slight  smile,  "his  majesty  is 
already  there  I  Yesterday  his  army,  divided  into  three  oolumoB, 
passed  the  Saxon  borders  I" 

The  king  rose  haetily  from  hie  seat.  The  queen  was  deadly  pale, 
her  lips  trembled,  but  she  remained  silent,  and  cast  a  look  ot  bitter 
hatred  upon  the  ambassador  of  her  enemy. 

Count  Brfihl  was  leaning  against  his  chair,  trembling  with 
teitor,  when  the  king  turned  to  him. 

"I  ask  my  prime  minister  if  he  knows  how  far  the  King  at 
Russia  has  advanced  into  Saxony  t" 

"  Siie,  I  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of  this  untteard-of  event.  Tbs 
King  of  Prussia  wishes  to  tnirprise  us  in  a  manner  wc»tby  ot  tbe 
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most  skilful  magicisn.  Perhaps  it  is  <aie  ot  tlioae  April  jeefa  which 
Fiederick  13.  ie  so  ttmd  ot  practlBing. " 

"•Your  excell^icy  can  judge  for  yourself, "  said  Count  Matteahn, 
earnestly,  "  whether  the  taking  of  towns  and  fortresses  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  jest.  For,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  have  this  day, 
cvceiTOd  two  diapatehee.  informing  you  of  my  royal  master's  line  ot 
march." 

"  Howt"  said  the  king,  hastily ;  "  you  were  aware  of  this,  county 
and  I  M-as  not  informedT  Yon  received  important  dispatch^,  and  I 
was  not  notified  of  it!" 

"  It  is  true, "  said  the  count,  much  embarrassed.  "  I  received  two 
couriers.  The  dispatches  of  the  first  were  handed  to  me  the  same 
moment  your  majesties  entered  my  house ;  I  received  the  other  just 
as  Count  Mattzahn  arrived.     I  have,  therefore,  read  neither. " 

"Withyomr  majesty's  permission,  "said  Count  Mattzahn,  "I  will 
inform  you  of  tbeir  contents." 

"  Yon  will  be  doing  me  a  great  servicei "  said  the  king,  eameatly. 

"The  first  dispatch,  sire,  contained  the  news  that  bis  majesty  the 
King  of  Frossla  had  taken  without  resistance  the  fortresses  of  Totgau 
andWitt^bergl" 

A  hollow  groan  escaped  the  king  as  be  sank  in  his  chair.  The 
quean  became  paler  than  before. 

"What  more?"  said  the  king,  gloomily. 

"The  second  dispatch,'  continued  Cotmt  Mattzahn,  smilingly, 
"  informed  his  ezcelleacy  Count  Brfihl  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  my 
noble  and  victorious  master,  was  pressing  forward,  and  had  also 
taken  Leipeic  without  the  slightest  resistance  t" 

"Howl"  said  the  king,  "he  is  in  LieipsicJ" 

"Sire,  I  think  he  was  there,"  said  Count  Mattzahn,  lauf^iing; 
"for  it  seems  that  the  PnissiaiiB,  led  by  their  king,  have  taken  the 
wings  of  the  morning.  Frederick  was  in  Leipeic  when  the  courier 
left — he  must  now  be  on  his  way  to  Dresden.  But  he  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  say  that  his  motive  for  passing  through  Saxony  is  to 
see  and  request  your  majesty  to  take  a  neutral  part  in  this  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia. " 

"A  neutral  parti"  said  the  king,  angrily,  "when  my  land  is  in- 
vaded without  question  or  permission,  and  peace  broken  in  this  in* 
explicable  manner.     Have  you  any  other  message,  count!" 

"I  havd  finished,  sire,  and  hiuubly  ask  if  you  have  any  answer 
for  my  sovereign?" 

"Tell  the  king,  your  master,  that  I  will  raise  my  voice  through- 
ont  the  land  of  Qermany  to  complain  of  this  unhcaid-of  and  arbi- 
trary infringement  of  the  peace.  At  the  throne  of  the  German 
•DBperor  I  will  demand  by  what  right  the  King  of  Prussia  dai«s  to 
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enter  Saxony  with  his  army  and  take  poeaeasion  of  my  citiee.    You 
can  depart,  sic  ;  I  have  no  fiirther  anewer  for  hia  majesty  I" 

The  count,  bowing  reverentially  to  the  king  and  queen,  left  the 
royal  tent. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  prime  minister.  From  bim  alone,  . 
who  was  considered  the  soul  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  help  and 
counsel  was  expected.  All  -important  questions  were  referred  to 
him,  and  all  were  now  eagerly  looking  for  bis  decision.  But  the 
powerful  favorite  was  in  despair.  He  knew  bow  utterly  impossiblQ 
it  was  to  withstand  the  King  of  Prussia's  army.  Every  arrange- 
ment for  this  war  had  been  made  on  paper,  but  in  reality  little  had 
been  accomplished.  The  army  was  not  in  readiness!  The  prime 
minister  bad  been  in  want  of  a  few  luxuries  of  late,  and  bad,  there- 
fore, as  he  believed  there  would  be  no  war  imtil  the  following 
spring,  reduced  it.  He  knew  how  little  Saxony  was  prepared  to  - 
battle  gainst  the  King  of  Prussia's  disciplined  troops,  and  the  am- 
bassador's friendly  asanrancee  did  not  deceive  bim. 

"Well,  count."  said  the  king,  after  a  long  pause,  "how  is  tbis 
strange  request  <a  Frederick  II.,  that  we  should  remain  neutral,  to 
be  answered?" 

Before  the  count  was  able  to  answer,  the  queen  said,  in  a  loud 

"By  a  declaration  of  war,  my  husband t  This  is  due  to  your 
honor.  We  have  been  insulted ;  it  therefore  becomes  you  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  your  presumptuous  adversary." 

"We  will  continue  this  conversation  in  my  apartmants, "  said  the 
king,  rising ;  "  this  is  no  place  for  it.  Our  beautiful  feast  has  been 
disturbed  in  a  most  brutal  manner.  Count  Brfihl,  notify  the  differ- 
ent ambassadors  that,  in  an  hour,  I  will  receive  them  atmy  palace." 

"  This  hour  is  mine  l"  thought  tbe  queen,  as  she  arose ;  "  in  it  I 
will  stimulate  my  husband's  soft  and  gentle  heart  Co  a  brave,  war- 
like decision ;  he  will  yield  to  my  prayers  and  tears. "  She  took  tbe 
king's  arm  with  a  gay  smile,  and  left  the  teqt,  followed  by  the 
princee.  and  Hie  host  and  hostees. 

Silently  they  passed  ibe  festive  tables,  from  which  the  guesls  had 
risen  to  greet  tbem.  Tbe  courtiers  soi^ht  to  read  in  their  counte- 
tumcea  the  solution  of  that  riddle  which  had  occupied  them  since 
the  arrival  of  tbe  Prussian  ambassador,  and  about  which  they  had 
been  anxiously  debating. 

Bui,  upon  the  queen's  countenance  there  was  now  her  general 
look  of  indifference.  It  is  true,  the  king  was  not  smiling  aa  was  his 
wont  when  amongst  his  snbjecte,  but  bis  pleasant  countenance  be- 
trayed no  fear  or  sorrow.  The  queen  maintained  her  exalted  bear- 
ing ;  nothing  had  passed  to  bow  her  proud  bead. 
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After  the  royal  gueeta  had  left,  Count  BrOhl  retained.  He  also 
had  regained  hia  usual  serenity.  With  ingenious  friendlinees  he 
tamed  to  his  gu^ta,  and  nhile  requesting'  them,  in  a  flattering 
manner,  to  continoe  to  grace  his  wife's  f&e  by  their  pteeenoe,  de- 
manded for  himself  leave  of  absence.  Then  paaaing  on,  he  whis- 
pered here  and  there  a  few  words  to  the  different  ambassadors. 
Tbey  and  the  count  then  disappeared. 

The  fite  continued  quietly ;  the  music  recommenced  its  gay, 
melodioua  sounds,  the  birds  carolled  tlieir  songs,  and  the  flowers 
were  as  beantiful  and  as  sweet  as  before.  The  jewels  of  the  cour- 
tiers sparkled  as  brilliantly.  Their  eyes  alone  were  not  so  bright, 
and  the  happy  smile  had  left  their  lipe.  They  were  all  weighed 
down  by  a  presentiment  that  danger  was  hovering  around  them. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  AHCHIVES  AT  DKESDEN, 

COONT  Hattzaeh'b  prophecy  came  true.  The  King  of  Prussia 
<ame  to  I>reeden,  and  there,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Saxony,  found 
no  resistanoe.  Fear  and  terror  had  gone  before  him,  disarming  all 
opposition.  Tha  king  and  prince-eleotor  were  not  accustomed  to 
have  a  will  of  their  own ;  and  Count  Brflbl,  the  favorite  of  fortune, 
showed  himself  weak  and  helpless  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It 
needed  the  queen's  powerful  energy,  and  the  forcible  representa- 
tlcHiB  of  the  French  amhasHador,  Count  Broglio,  to  arouse  them  from 
their  lethargy ;  and  what  Count  Broglio's  representations,  and  the 
queen's  prayers  and  tears  (»mmenced,  hatred  finished.  Count 
BrOhl's  sinking  courage  rose  at  the  liiought  of  the  possibility  of  still 
QUdermiiiii^  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  puttii^  an  end  to  his  victo- 
rious march.  It  was  only  necessary  to  detain  him,  to  prevent  him 
from  reaohii^  the  Bohemian  borders,  until  the  Austrian  army  came 
to  (heir  assistance,  until  the  French  troops  had  entered  and  taken 
pOHeesion  of  Prussia.  Therefore,  Count  BrQhl  sent  courier  after 
oouriet  to  Saxony's  allies,  to  spread  her  cry  for  help  toevery  friendly 
ODort  He  then  collected  the  army,  ordered  them  to  camp  at  Pima, 
which  was  very  near  the  boundary  of  Bohentia,  and,  as  it  was 
guarded  on  one  side  by  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  other  by  high  rocks, 
appeared  perfectly  secure.  When  these  preparations  were  com- 
menoBd,  the  count's  courage  rose  oonsiderably,  and  he  determined 
to  prove  himself  a  heip,  and  to  give  the  Saxon  army  the  inspirit^ 
ootiBcioneness  that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  king  would  be  in 
tbeir  midst. 
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The  king  therefore  left  for  the  fortrese  of  Kfinigetein,  acoompa- 
nied  bj  Ck>imt  BrQhl,  leaviiig  the  ttrm^,  consisting  of  about  seven- 
teen tbooBand  men,  to  follow  under  tbe  command  of  Qeneral 
Butroekf,  and  to  encamp  at  the  foot  of  E5nigBtein.  ArrlTed  at 
KOnigateic,  where  they  thought  theioaelveB  perfectly  secure,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  free  and  careless  life  of  former  days.  They 
had  only  changed  their  residence,  not  their  character ;  tiieir  dreams 
were  of  future  victories,  of  the  many  provinces  they  would  take 
from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  with  this  delightful  prospect  the  old 
gay,  luxurious,  and  wanton  life  was  continued.  What  difference 
did  it  make  to  Count  BrOhl  that  the  army  was  only  provided  witJi 
commissary  stores  for  fourteen  days,  and  that  this  time  was  almost 
past,  aud  no  way  had  been  found  to  furnish  them  with  additional 
supplies.  The  King  of  Proasia  bad  garrisoned  every  outlet,  and 
.only  the  King  of  Saxony's  forage-wagon  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Frederick  knew  better  than  the  Saxon  generals  the  fearful,  in- 
vincible enemy  that  was  marching  to  the  camp  of  Pima.  What 
were  the  barricades,  the  palisades,  aud  ambushes,  by  which  the 
camp  was  surrounded,  to  this  enemyf  This  foe  was  in  the  camp, 
not  outside  of  it^he  had  no  need  to  climb  the  barricades— lie  came 
Mther  flying  through  the  air,  breatbing.  like  a  gloomy  bird  of 
death,  his  horrible  cries  of  woe.  This  enemy  was  hunger— enervat- 
ing, discouraging,  demoralizing  hunger  1 

The  fourteen  days  bad  expired,  and  in  the  camp  of  Pima  lan- 
guished seventeen  thousand  men  I  The  bread  rations  became  smaller 
and  smaller ;  but  the  third  part  of  the  usual  meat  ration  was  giv^i ; 
the  horses'  food  also  was  considerably  shortened.  Sorrow  and  star- 
vation reigned  in  the  camp.  Why  should  this  distress  Count  BrtthlT 
He  lived  in  bis  usual  luxurious  splendor,  with  the  king.  Looking 
out  from  bis  handsome  apartments  upoo  the  valley  lying  at  his  feetc 
he  saw  on  a  little  meadow  by  which  the  Elbe  was  flowing,  berds  ot 
cows  and  calves,  sheep  and  beeves,  which  were  th^e  to  die,  like  the 
SaxOQ  soldiers,  for  their  king.  These  herds  were  for  the  royal  table; 
there  was.  therefore,  no  danger  that  the  enemy  visiting  the  army 
should  find  its  way  to  the  fortress.  It  was  also  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  force  one  of  these  animals  intended  for  the  rc^al 
table,  from  their  noble  calling,  and  to  satisfy  therewith  the  hungry 
soldiers.  Count  BrQb]  could  therefore  wait  patiently  the  arrival  (tf 
the  Austrian  army,  which  was  already  in  motion,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Brown. 

While  the  King  of  Poland  was  living  gay  and  joyous  in  the  for- 
trees  of  Ednigsteiu,  the  queen  with  the  princes  of  the  royal  house 
bad  remained  in  Dresden ;  and  thongh  she  knew  her  husband's 
Irresolute  character  and  knew  that  the  King  of  Pnusia,  counting 
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Vfioa  thw,  -was  oorreeponding  witli  him,  endeavoring  to  peranade 
him  to  aeutrality,  atili  aha  had  no  feais  of  her  husband  succumbing 
to  his  entreaties.  For  was  not  Count  BrQhl,  the  bitter,  ineconcita- 
ble  enemy  of  Prussia,  at  his  side  T — and  had  not  the  kingsaid  tober, 
is  a  solemn  manner,  before  leaving :  "  Better  Uiat  every  misfortune 
come  upon,  ua  than  to  take  the  part  of  our  enemies  1''  The  queen, 
tiwefore,  felt  perfectly  safe  upon  tbiB  point.  She  renmined  in 
Dresden  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  watch  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
then  to  guard  the  archives — those  archives  which  contained  the  most 
predoos  treasures  of  Saxon  diplomacy — the  most  important  secretB 
<rf  their  allies.  These  papers  were  prized  mote  highly  by  the  queen 
than  all  the  aro-wn  jewels  now  lying  in  their  silver  casket ;  and 
tlwogb  the  keeping  of  the  latter  was  given  over  to  some  one  else,  no 
ow  teemed  brave  enough  to  shield  the  former.  No  one  but  herself 
■bonld  gnard  these  rich  treasives.  The  state  archives  were  placed  - 
in  ttuMe  rooms  of  the  palace  which  had  but  one  outlet,  and  that 
leading  into  one  of  the  queen's  spartmenta.  In  this  room  she  re- 
mained— she  took  her  meals,  worked,  and  slept  there — there  she 
noeived  the  princes  and  the  foreign  ambassadora — always  gnsxding 
the  secret  door,  of  which  she  carried  the  key  fastened  to  a  gold 
chain  around  her  neck,  '  But  still  the  queen  was  contiuoallj  in  fear 
her  treOBUie  would  be  torn  from  her,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's 
weming  friendliness  was  not  calculated  to  drive  away  this  anxiety. 
It  is  true  the  king  had  seat  her  his  compliments  by  Hsrshal  Keith, 
with  the  most  friendly  aesnranoes  of  his  affection,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  chancery,  the  collegee,  and  the  mint  department 
had  been  closed ;  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition  had  been  taken 
from  ttie  Dresden  arsenal  and  carried  to  Magdeburg :  some  of  the 
(ddeet  and  worthiest  officers  of  the  crown  had  been  dismissed ;  and 
ttieSwiBB  guard,  intended  for  service  in  the  palace,  had  been  dis- 
armed. All  this  agreed  but  badly  with  the  king's  quieting  assnr- 
uiCQS,  and  was  calculated  to  increase  the  hatred  of  his  proud  enemy. 
She  had,  nevertheless,  stifled  her  anger  so  far  as  to  invite  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  was  staying  in  the  palace  of  the  Countess  Mori- 
xinaka,  not  far  from  his  army,  to  her  table. 

Frederick  had  declined  this  invitation.  He  remained  quietly  in 
the  palace,  whose  doors  were  open  to  all,  giving  audience  to  all 
who  desired  it,  listening  to  their  prayers,  and  granting  their  wishee. 

■Hie  Queen  of  Poland  heard  this  witii  bitter  anger;  and  the 
more  gracious  the  King  of  Prussia  showed  himself  to  the  Saxons, 
ttte  more  furious  and  enraged  became  the  heart  of  this  princess. 

"Ha  will  turn  our  people  from  their  true  ruler,"  said  she  to 
Cbimtess  Ogliva,  her  first  maid  of  honor,  who  was  sitting  at  her 
tide  upon  a  divan  placed  before  the  princess's  door.     "This  hypo- 
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oritioal  affability  will  only  aerve  to  gain  the  favor  of  our  Bobjeoto, 
and  tnni  th«m  from  their  duty. " 

"It  haasuoceeded  pretty  well,"  said  the  ooontesa.Bigbing.  "The 
Saxon  nobility  are  coatinually  ia  the  antechamber  <d  this  heretical 
king ;  and  yesterday  several  of  the  city  authorities,  accompanied  by 
thfl  foreign  ambaaaadors.  waited  upon  him,  and  be  received  theok. " 

"  Yea,  he  receives  every  <Hie ;  he  gives  gay  balls  every  evening, 
at  which  he  laughs  and  jokes  merrily.  He  keeps  open  house,  and 
the  poor  people  assemble  there  in  crowds  to  see  bim  eat. "  Maria 
Josephine  sighed  deeply.  "I  hate  this  miserable,  diangeable  peo- 
ple I"  murniiired  she. 

"  And  your  majeetr  does  well, "  said  the  countess,  whose  wriitkled, 
yellow  oou&l«iuuice  was  now  illuminated  by  a  strange  fire.  "Tbe 
anger  of  Ood  will  rest  upon  this  heretical  nation  that  baa  turned 
-from  her  aalvatitm,  and  left  tbe  boly  mother  church  in  haughty 
doBanoe.  The  King  of  Poland  cannot  even  appoint  true  Catholic- 
Christians  as  his  officers— every  poeitiim  of  any  importance  is  occu- 
pied by  heretics.  But  the  deluge  will  surely  c<»ne  ^;ain  upon  this 
sinful  people  and  deetrn^  them." 

The  queen  crossed  herself,  and  prayed  in  a  low  voice. 

The  counties  continued  :  "This  Frederick  stimulates  these  hereti- 
cal Saxons  in  their  wicked  unbelief.  He,  who  it  is  well  known, 
laughs  and  mocks  at  every  religion,  even  his  own — attended,  jee- 
terday,  the  Proteatant  ohurcb,  to  show  onr  pet^le  that  be  is  a  pro- 
tector of  that  cbuTcb. " 

"Woe,  woe  to  him  1"  said  the  queem. 

"With  listening  ear  he  attended  to  his  so-called  preacher's  ser- 
mon, and  then  loudly  ezpreeeed  his  approval  of  it,  well  knovrtng 
that  this  preacher  isa  favorite  of  heretics  in  Dresden.  This  cunning 
king  wished  to  give  them  another  proof  of  his  favor.  Does  your 
majesty  wish  to  know  of  the  present  he  made  this  preacher?" 

"What?"  said  the  queen,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "Perhaps  a 
Bible,  with  the  marginal  obeervations  of  bis  profligate  friends, 
Voltaire  and  La  Mettrie?" 

"  No,  your  majesty ;  the  king  sent  this  learned  preacher  a  dosen 
bottles  of  champagne  I" 

"  He  is  a  blasphemous  scoffer,  even  with  that  which  he  declares 
holy.  But  punishment  will  overtake  him.  Already  the  voice  of  my 
exalted  nephew,  tbe  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  entire  land,  commanding  the  King  of  Prussia  to  return  at 
once  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  make  apologies  to  the  King  ol 
Poland  tor  his  late  insults.  It  is  possible  that,  in  his  haughty 
Iffide,  Frederick  will  take  no  notice  of  this  command.  But  it  will 
be  otherwise  with  the  geaerals  and  commanduits  of  this  nsurper. 
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lief  have  been  oomm&nded  by  the  emperor  to  leave  their  Impious 
master,  and  not  to  be  the  sharers  of  his  frigfatftil  crime. " 

"I  fear,"  said  Couatess  O^liva,  sighing,  and  raising  her  ejee 
hntranward — "I  fear  they  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  our  good 
emperor." 

"But  theywill  hear  the  voice  of  hie  csnuon,"  cried  the  queen, 
impetuouslj ;  "the  thnnder  of  our  artillery  and  the  anger  of  Qod 
vill  annihilate  them,  and  thej  will  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  struck 
bf  lightning  before  the  ewords  bleesed  bj  our  holy  prieste." 

The  door  of  the  antechamber  was  at  this  moment  opened  Vio- 
lently,  and  the  queen's  chamberlain  appeared  upon  its  tbreahold. 

"  Your  majesty,  a  messenger  from  the  King  of  Pnusia  requestB 
an  audience, "  said  he. 

The  queen's  brow  became  clouded,  and  she  blushed  with  anger. 

"Tell  this  messenger  that  I  am  not  in  a  conditiim  to  receive  his 
Tisit,  and  that  he  must  therefore  impart  to  you  his  message." 

"It  is,  no  doubt,  another  of  hlB  hypocritical,  friendly  assurances," 
Mid  the  queen,  aa  the  chamberlain  left.  "  He  has,  no  doubt,  some 
evil  deeigu,  and  wishes  to  soothe  us  before  he  strikes. " 

The  chamberlain  returned,  but  his  countenance  was  now  white 
with  terror. 

"Well  I"  said  the  queen,  "  what  is  this  message?" 

"Ah,  your  majesty, "  stammered  the  tremblingooortier,  "my  lips 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  it ;  and  I  could  never  find  the  courage  to 
(ell  you  what  he  demands. " 

"What  he  demands  I"  repeated  the  queen  ;  "has  it  come  to  that, 
that  a  foreign  prince  oommande  in  our  land?  Qo,  oounteee,  and 
in  my  name,  fully  empowered  by  me,  receive  this  King  of  Fnusia's 
manage ;  then  return,  and  dare  not  keep  the  truth  from  me. " 

Connteea  Ogliva  and  the  chamberlain  left  the  royal  ^tartment, 
and  Maria  Josephine  was  alone.  And  now,  there  was  no  necessity 
at  guarding  this  mask  of  proud  quietude  and  security.  Alone,  with 
her  own  heart,  the  queen's  woman  nature  conquered.  She  did  not 
oow  force  back  t^e  tears  which  streamed  from  ber  eyes,  nor  did  she 
lepreae  the  sighs  that  oppretsed  her  heart.  She  wept,  and  groaned, 
and  trembled.  But  hearing  a  step  in  the  antechamber,  she  dried 
her  eyes,  and  again  put  on  the  proud  maak  of  her  royalty.  It  was 
the  conntees  returning.  Blowly  and  silently  she  passed  through  the 
apartinent.  Vpaa  her  colorless  countenance  there  was  a  dark,  angry 
ezpreBsitm,  and  a  scoffing  smile  played  about  her  thin,  pale  lips. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia, "  said  she,  in  a  low.  whispering  voice,  as 
Dhe  reached  the  queen,  "  demands  that  the  key  to  the  state  archives 
be  delivered  at  onpe  to  his  messenger,  Major  von  Vangenheim." 

The  queen  raised  herself  proudly  from  her  seat.  CioOQic 
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"807  to  this  Uajor  von  Yazigeiiheiin  that  he  will  nevar  nctiw 
this  kef  r  eaid  she,  comnmndiDgl;. 

The  countess  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

"  He  has  left, "  said  she.  when  she  returned  to  theqaeen;  "Uutnt^ 
he  said  that  he  or  another  would  return. " 

"  Let  ns  DOW  cor  suit  as  to  what  is  to  be  done, "  said  the  queen, 
"Send  for  Father  U  oarini,  so  that  we  ma;  receive  his  advice. " 

Thanks  to  ttie  queen's  consultation  with  her  coufeeaor  and  her 
maid  of  honor,  the  King  of  Prussia's  meeseng^,  when  he  returned. 
waA  not  denied  an  audience.  This  time,  it  was  not  Major  von  Van- 
genheini,  but  General  von  Wjlich,  t^e  Prussian  commandant  at 
Dresden,  whom  Frederick  sent. 

Haria  Josephine  received  him  in  the  room  next  to  the  archives, 
sitting  upon  a  divan,  near  to  the  momentous  door.  She  listened 
with  a  careUsB  indifference,  as  he  again  demanded,  in  the  king's 
name,  the  ke;  to  tlie  state  archives. 

The  queen  turned  to  her  maid  of  hc»ii«. 

"How  is  it  that  you  are  bo  negligent,  connteest"  said  die;  "did 
I  not  tell  you  to  answer  to  the  messenger  of  the  king,  that  I  would 
give  this  key,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Prince-Elector  of  Bazonj, 
and  which  he  intrusted  to  me,  to  no  one  but  my  husband  T" 

"I  had  the  honor  to  fulfil  your  majesty's  command,"  said  the 
countess,  respectfully. 

"How  is  it,  then,"  said  she,  turning  to  General  von  Wylicb, 
"that  you  dare  to  come  agaia  with  this  request,  which  I  have  al- 
ready answered  ?" 

"  Oh,  may  your  majesty  graciously  pardon  me, "  cried  the  general, 
deeply  moved;  "but  his  majesty,  my  king  and  master,  has  given 
me  the  sternest  commands  to  get  the  key,  and  bring  him  the  papers. 
I  am  therefore  under  the  sad  neoeesitr  to  beseech  your  majesty  to 
agree  to  my  master's  will." 

"Never!"  said  the  queen,  proudly.  "That  door  shall  never  be 
<q»ened ;  you  shall  never  enter  it." 

"  Be  merciful.  I  dare  not  leave  here  without  fulfllling  my  mas- 
ter's commands.  Have  pity  on  my  despair,  your  majesty,  and  give 
me  the  key  to  that  do<». " 

"Listen!  I  shall  not  give  you  the  key,"  said  the  quean,  white 
and  trembling  with  anger ;  "and  if  you  open  the  door  by  t<aoe,  I 
will  cover  it  with  my  body ;  and  now,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  murder 
the  Qiiiumi  nf  f ylmiH  open  the  door."  And  raising  herproad,  im- 
poelng  form,  the  queen  placed  hecaelf  before  the  door. 

"Mercy!  mercy!  queen,"  cried  the  g^ieral;  "  do  not  foroe  me  to 
do  something  terrible ;  do  not  make  me  guil^  <^  a  crime  against 
your  sacred  royalty.    I  dare  not  return  to  laj  kine  without  theee 
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papers.  I  therefore  implore  ^onr  majeelT'  bombly,  upon  mj  fcneee, 
to  deliver  this  key  to  me. " 

He  fell  upon  hia  knees  before  the  queen,  htunbly  supplicating  her 
to  repent  her  decision. 

"  I  will  not  give  it  to  you, "  said  ahe,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 
'I  do  not  move  from  this  door;  it  shall  not  be  opened." 

QeQeml  Wylich  rose  from  hie  lowlj  position.  He  was  pale,  but 
fitere  was  a  resolute  expression  upon  his  countenance.  Looking 
upon  it,  you  could  not  but  sea  that  be  was  about  to  do  something 
ertromely  painful  to  bis  feelings. 

"Queen  of  Poland,"  said  be,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  "I  am  com* 
manded  by  my  king  to  bring  to  him  the  state  archives.  Below,  at 
the  castle  gate,  wagons  are  in  attendance  to  receive  them ;  they  are 
acctnnpanled  by  a  detachment  of  Prussian  soldiers.  I  have  only  to 
open  that  window,  sign  to  them,  and  they  are  here.  In  the  ante- 
chamber are  the  four  officers  who  came  with  me ;  by  opening  the 
dora,  they  will  be  at  my  aide. " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this?"  said  the  queen,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  moving  slightly  from  the  door. 

"  I  mean,  that  at  any  price,  I  muat  enter  that  room.  If  the  key 
is  not  given  to  me,  I  will  call  upon  my  soldiers  to  break  down  the 
door ;  as  they  have  learned  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  it 
will  be  an  easy  task ;  that  if  the  Queen  of  Poland  does  not  value  her 
high  poeition  sufficiently  to  guard  herself  against  any  attack,  I  will 
be  compelled  to  lay  hands  upon  a  royal  princess,  and  lead  her  by 
force  from  that  door,  which  my  soldiers  must  open  1  But,  once 
more,  I  bend  my  knee,  and  implore  your  majesty  to  preserve  mo 
trtHu  tills  crime,  and  to  have  mercy  on  me. " 

And  again  he  fell  upon  his  knees  supplicating  for  pity. 

"Be  merciful  I  be  merciful  I"  cried  the  queen's  confessor  and  tbe 
Countess  Ogliva,  who  both  knew  that  Oeneral  Wylich  would  do  all 
that  he  had  said,  and  had  both  fallen  on  their  kneee,  adding  their 
entreaties  to  his.  "  Your  majesty  has  done  all  that  human  power 
can  do.  It  is  now  time  to  guard  your  holy  form  from  insult.  Have 
tnetcy  on  your  Uireatened  royalty." 

"No,  nol"  murmured  the  queen,  "I  cannot!  I  cannoti  Deatli 
would  be  sweet  in  comparison  to  this  humiliating  defeat." 

The  queen's  confessor,  Father  Quarini,  now  rose  from  his  kneee, 
Ukd,  approaching  the  queen,  he  said,  in  a  solemn,  commanding 

"My  daughter,  by  virtue  of  my  profession,  as  a  servant  of  the 
holy  mother  cbiuvb,  to  whom  is  due  obedience  and  trust,  I  com- 
mand you  to  deliver  up  to  this  man  the  key  of  this  door. " 

The  queen's  head  fell  upon  her  breast,  and  hoUow,  convulsive 
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groans  cecftped  her.  Then,  witfa  a  hasty  movement,  slie  severed  Ote  . 
kej  from  her  chain. 

"  I  obey  you,  my  father, "  eaid  she.  "  There  is  the  key,  g'eneral ; 
Hiis  room  oan  now  be  entered. " 

Qeneral  Wylich  took  the  key,  kissing  reverentially  the  hand  that 
gave  it  to  him.    He  then  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotitm : 

"I  have  but  thia  last  favor  to  ask  of  your  majesty,  that  you  will 
laow  leave  thie  room,  so  that  my  soldiers  may  enter  it. " 

Without  answering,  the  queen,  accompanied  by  her  oonfesBOr 
and  maid  of  honor,  left  the  apartment. 

"And  now,"  said  the  queen  to  Countess  Ogliva,  ai  she  entered 
her  reception-room,  "send  meesengera  at  once  to  all  the  foreign 
ambaseadon,  and  tell  tbaa  I  command  their  preeenoe. " 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


A  HUiF  an  hour  later  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Russia,  and  Sweden,  were  aasembeled  in  the  queen's  reception- 
room.  Thequeen  was  there,  pale,  and  trembling  withanger.  With 
tlie  proud  padtos  of  misfortune,  and  humiliated  royalty,  she  apprised 
them  of  the  repeated  insults  she  bad  endured,  and  oconmaiided  theon 
to  write  at  once  to  their  difierent  courts,  imploring  their  rulers  to 
send  aid  to  her  sorely  threatened  kingdom. 

"And  if  these  princes,"  said  she,  impetuously,  help  ns  to  battle 
against  this  usurper,  in  defending  us  they  will  be  defending  their 
own  rights  and  honor.  For  mj  cause  is  now  the  cause  of  all  kings ; 
for  if  my  orown  falls,  the  foundation  of  tlieir  thrones  will  also  give 
way.  For  this  little  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  calls  himself 
King  of  Prussia,  will  annihilate  us  all  if  we  do  not  ruin  him  in  ad- 
vance. I,  for  my  part,  swear  him  a  perpetual  resistance,  a  perpetual 
enmity  I  I  wiU  perish  willingly  in  this  fight  if  only  my  ineults  are 
revenged  and  my  htmor  remains  untarnished.  Hasten,  therefore, 
to  acquaint  your  courts  with  all  that  has  occurred  here. " 

"I  will  be  the  first  to  obey  your  majesty,"  said  the  French  am- 
baMBdcn-,  Count  Broglio.  approaohing  the  queen.  "I  will  repeat 
your  TForde  to  my  exalted  master ;  I  will  portray  to  your  majesty's 
lovely  daughter,  the  Daupbine  of  fiance,  the  sufferings  her  royal 
mother  has  endtnred,  and  I  know  she  will  strain  every  nerve  to  said 
you  aid.  With  your  gracious  permisaioa,  I  will  now  take  my  leave, 
for  to-day  I  start  for  Paris. " 
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"To  Paris  V  oried  tlie  qneen ;  "  would  you  leave  my  court  in  the 
boor  oi  miafortanet" 

"  I  would  be  tlie  laat  to  do  this,  nukes  forced  by  necessity,"  said 
Uiecoatit;  "  but  the  King  id  Prussia  Jiae  just  dietnisaed  me,  and  sent 
me  my  passport !" 

"Your  passport  I  dismissed  youl"  repeated  the  queen.  "Havel 
beard  arigbtt  Do  yon  speak  of  tiie  King  of  PrussiaT  Has  he  then 
made  himself  King  of  Baxony?" 

Before  anyone  had  time  to  answer  the  queen's  painful  questioiui, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  king's  ministers  entered ;  beside  them 
was  to  be  seen  the  pale,  terrified  countenance  of  Count  Leuke,  the 
king's  cb&mberlain. 

Slowly  and  eileirtly  these  gentlemen  passed  through  the  romn  and 
qqtroacbed  the  queen. 

"We  have  oome,"  said  Count  Hoymb,  bowing  lowly,  "to  take 
leave  of  your  majesty. " 

The  queen  fell  slightly  back,  and  gazed  in  terror  at  the  four  ntin- 
istars  standing  before  her  with  bowed  beads- 

"Has  the  king,  my  husband,  sent  for  youT  Am  yoa  come  to 
take  leave  of  me  before  starting  to  Ednigsteinf 

"No,  your  majesty;  we  come  because  we  have  been  dismissed 
front  oar  offices  by  the  King  of  Prussia. " 

The  queen  did  not  answer,  but  gazed  wildly  at  the  sad  counte- 
tuDcea  about  her ;  and  now  she  fixed  a  searching  glance  upon  the 
n^al  chamberiain.  • 

"Well,  and  yont"  said  she.  "Have  you  a  meeiage  for  me  from 
my  husband  ?    Are  you  txom  EAuigstaiu  t" 

"Yee,  your  majesty,  I  come  from  KSnigatein.  But  I  am  not  a 
bearer  of  pleasant  news.  I  am  sent  to  Dresden  by  the  King  of 
PolaDd  to  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia  passports  for  himself  and 
Count  BrlUil.  The  king  wishes  to  visit  Warsaw,  and  is  therefore 
desirous  of  obtaining  tbeee  passporto. " 

"Ah I"  said  the  qtieen.  sighing,  "to think  that  my  husband  re- 
qaires  permission  to  travel  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  he  must 
receive  it  from  our  enemy  t  Well,  have  you  obeyed  the  king's  com- 
mand. Count  Leuket  Have  you  been  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
received  the  passports  f" 

"I  was  with  tbe  King  of  Fnusia, "  said  the  count,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"Well,  what  more!" 

"  He  refused  me  I    He  does  not  give  his  consent  to  this  visit. " 

"  Listen,  listen  1"  said  the  queen,  wild^ :  "  bear  the  freefa  iosnlt 
Snown  at  our  crown  t  Can  God  bear  this  and  not  send  His  light- 
ning to  destroy  this  heretica].  tynntf  Ab,  I  will  raise  my  voice ;  it 
12 
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ahall  be  a  erf  of  woe  and  lamentation,  and  shall  reaonnd  tfaroagfaont 
all  Europe ;  it  ahall  reach  evaey  throne,  and  every  one  shall  hear  n^ 
Toica  calling  out :  'Woe  \  woe  I  woe  to  ns  all ;  our  thronea  are  tot- 
tering, they  will  surely  fall  if  we  do  not  ruin  ttiia  evil-doer  who 
threatens  us  all  t'" 

With  a  fearful  groan,  the  queen  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
Counteaa  Ogliva.  But  the  sorrows  and  humiliations  of  this  day 
were  not  the  on^  ones  experienced  by  Maria  Josephine  from  her 
TictorioOE  enemy. 

It  is  tme  her  ory  for  help  resounded  throughout  Europe.  Frepa- 
rationa  for  wu  were  made  in  manj  places,  but  her  alliee  were  not 
able  to  prevent  the  fearful  blow  that  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  Saxony. 
.  Though  the  Dauphine  of  France,  dau^ter  of  4he  wretched  Haria 
Josephine,  and  the  mother  of  the  anfortunate  Sing  of  France,  Louis 
XVI.,  threw  herself  at  tbe  feet  of  Louis  XV.,  impl<mng  for  help 
for  her  mother's  tottering  kingdom,  the  French  troops  oame  too  late 
to  prevent  this  disaster.  Even  though  Haria  lliereea.  Empress  of 
AoBtria,  and  niece  to  tl\e  Queen  of  Saxony,  as  her  army  were  in 
want  of  horsee,  gave  up  all  her  own  to  carry  the  cannon.  The  Aus- 
trian cannon  was  of  as  little  help  to  Saxony  as  the  French  trocqjs. 

Starvation  was  a  more  powerful  ally  to  Prussia  than  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  and  Sweden  were  to  Saxony,  for  in  the  Saxon  ctuiq) 
also  a  cry  of  woe  resounded. 

It  was  hunger  that  compelled  the  brave  Saxon  General  Rutrceky 
to  capitulate.  It  was  the  some  cause  that  forced  the  Sing  of  Saxony 
to  bind  himself  to  the  fearful  stipulations  which  the  victorious 
Xing  of  Prussia,  after  having  tried  in  vain  for  many  years  to  gain 
an  ally  in  Saxony,  made. 

In  the  valley  of  Lilienstein  the  first  of  that  great  drama,  whoee 
scenes  are  engraved  in  blood  in  the  book  of  history,  was  performed, 
and  for  whose  further  developments  many  sad,  long  years  were 


In  the  valley  of  Lilienstein  the  Saxon  army,  compelled  to  it  by 
actual  starvation,  gave  up  their  arms ;  and  as  these  true,  brave  sol- 
diers, weeping  over  their  humiliation,  with  one  hand  laid  down    i 
their  weapons,  the  other  was  extended  toward  their  enemies  tot   I 

Lamentatidn  and  despair  reigned  in  the  camp  at  Lilienstein,  and 
there,  at  a  window  of  the  catstle  of  Konigstein,  stood  the  Prince- 
Elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  favorite  Count  BrUhl,  witne^ee  to  their 
misery. 

Aft«r  these  fearful  humiliations,  by  which  Frederick  punished 
the  Saxons  for  their  many  intrigues,  by  which  he  revenged  himself 
for  theit   obstinate  enmitj,  their  proud  superiority— after  UuM 
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hnmiliatioBB,  alter  their  complete  defeat,  tbe  King  of  Prussia  was 
no  longer  opposed  to  tbe  King  of  Saxony's  journey.  He  sent  him 
the  desired  passports ;  he  eves  extended  their  number,  and  not  only 
Mnt  (me  to  the  king  and  to  Count  BrOhl,  but  also  to  the  Countess 
BrOhl,  -with  tbe  expreea  command  to  aocompany  her  husband.  He 
aiao  sent  a  paaa  to  Countess  Ogliva,  compelling  this  bigoted  woman 
to  leave  her  mistrees. 

And  when  tbe  queen  again  raised  her  cry  of  woe,  to  call  het  allies 
toher  aid,  the  King  ot  Prosiia  answered  her  with  the  Tictorious 
thunder  of  tiie  battle  of  Loeovitz,  the  Qiat  battle  fought  in  this  war, 
and  in  which  the  Prussians,  led  by  their  king,  performed  wonders 
of  bravery,  and  defeated  for  the  third  time  the  tremendous  Austrian 
umy,  under  the  command  df  General  Brown. 

■' Never,"  Bays  Frederick,  "since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  com- 
mand the  Prussian  troops,  have  they  performed  such  deeds  (d  daring 
u  to-day. " 

The  Austriana,  in  viewing  these  deeds,  cried  out : 

"We  have  found  again  the  old  Prussians !" 

And  still  they  fought  so  bravely,  that  the  Prussians  remarked  in 


"These  cannot  be  the  same  Austrian^  I" 

This  was  the  first  act  of  that  great  drama  enacted  by  the  Euo- 
pean  nadona,  and  of  which  King  Frederick  II.  was  the  herot 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  UAIDBN  OF  BKDNEN. 


The  aon  was  just  setting,  throwing  its  crimson  glow  nprai  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  which  appeared  to  flow  like  a  river  o<  blood 
between  the  green  meadows  on  either  side  of  it. 

From  the  little  Tillage  of  BrQnen,  whose  red  chimneys  were  visi- 
ble above  a  group  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  the  sound  of  the  evening 
bell  was  heard,  reminding  the  pione.  peasants,  engaged  in  cutting 
and  garnering  their  golden  com,  of  the  hour  for  devotion. 

With  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  bell  mingled  the  jojous  mountain 
yotM  of  the  cowherd,  who  had  just  descended  the  little  hill  yonder, 
with  his  herd  straying  here  and  there,  in  piotureeque  confusicOL 
Upon  the  green  meadow  in  the  foreground,  the  flocks  of  the  village 
were  pasturing,  strictly  guarded  by  a  lai^  white  dog,  whose  stem, 
martial  glance  not  the  slightest  movement  among  bis  army  contrary 
to  discipline,  escaped.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  sheep  committed  to 
his  care  left  the  told  and  appixiached  the  field  where  the  reapers 
were  mowing  the  com,  which  was  boimd  at  once  in  sheaves  by  bu^ 
maidens,  the  stem  Phjlax  barking,  growling,  and  snarling,  rushed 
after  the  audacious  wanderer  who  sought  toappeasotheanger  of  his 
inexorable  overseer  by  a  speedy  return. 

The  old  shepherd,  sitting  not  far  oS  upon  a  little  wooden  stoot, 
with  his  long,  silver  hair  falling  about  him,  was  engaged  in  weav- 
ing a  graceful  basket  of  some  meadow  roots ;  at  every  bark  of  his 
Phylax  he  looked  up  and  smiled  hisapproval  at  his  faithful  steward; 
occasionally  he  gazed  across  the  meadow  at  the  reapers  and  busy 
maidens,  then  there  came  upon  his  venerable  old  countenance  an 
expression  of  great  interest.  And  well  he  might  be  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  there ;  for  that  tall,  sturdy  youth,  standing  in  the 
wagon,  waiting  with  outstretched  arms  to  catch  the  sheaves  which 
are  skilfully  thrown  him ;  that  youth  with  the  bright  rosy  face,  the 
sparkling  eye,  the  full  red  lip,  upon  which  there  fi  always  a  merry 
■mile,  the  ivory  whi:«  teeth— that  youth  is  his  beloved  son,  Charles 
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Eetilj.  And  yonder  maiden,  sot  far  from  the  wagtm,  binding  up 
Uie  com,  Iq  whose  tall,  proud  form,  in  spite  of  her  plain  peosant- 
gown,  there  is  something  Imposing  ;  that  m&iden  with  the  youth- 
ful, bloominfc,  lorely  face,  is  his  scm's  betrothed ;  whom  all  in  the 
village  called  the  beautiful  Anna  Sophia,  and  for  whose  love  Charles 
Henry  was  envied  by  all  the  village  boys.  It  is  true  she  was  a  pen- 
niless orphan,  but  in  her  busy,  isduetrious  bands  there  was  a  better 
and  surer  treasure  than  ta  a  purse  of  gold,  and  her  ability  and  good- 
ness would  be  a  much  better  dowry  to  her  husband ;  for  Anna  Sophia 
Deteloff  could  do  almoet  every  thing,  and  the  Villagers  knew  not 
whether  to  respect  her  more  for  her  great  knowledge,  or  love  her 
more  for  her  kind,  good  heart.  Anna  could  read  and  write  lik«  a 
school-teacher.  She  wrote  every  letter  which  the  women  of  the 
village  sant  to  their  sons  and  husbands,  now  far  away  with  the 
King  of  Prussia's  army,  and  read  to  them  the  answers ;  and  in  so 
beautiful  and  winning  a  manner  did  she  read  them,  that  to  the 
bappj  -women  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  were  hearing  the  voices 
of  tbeir  loved  ones.  But,  notwithstanding  her  learning,  she  was 
well  versed  in  every  sort  of  work  that  beseemed, a  woman.  Ncme 
in  the  village  could  prepare  more  delightful  dishes  tiian  she ;  no  ooB 
could  equal  her  beautiful,  rapid  sewing  and  knitting.  Anna  Sophia 
lesnied  all  these  things  from  her  mother,  who  had  lived  and  worked 
for  many  long  years  in  BrOnen.  Mer  father  bad  been  the  viUaga 
school-teacher,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  diligence  and  activity  that 
the  women  could  now  receive  letters  from  their  sons  and  husbands. 
He  had  taoght  tiie  boys  to  read  and  write ;  and  though  the  girls  did 
not  learn,  the  example  of  his  daughter  showed  that  it  wasnot  owing 
to  inability,  but  for  a  want  of  time  and  desire.  From  her  mother, 
Anna  had  learned  all  her  womanly  duties.  She  had  taught  her  to 
be  amiable,  ready  with  help  for  all,  kind  and  sympath^io,  and  to 
strive  by  her  good  deeds  to  gain  the  love  of  her  fellow-creaturee. 

A  Joyous  family  bad  lived  in  the  little  village  school-house ; 
though  they  bad  poverty  and  want  to  fight  against,  these  three  happy 
human  beings  did  not  consider  this  a  misfortune,  but  a  necessary 
evil  of  life.  They  loved  each  otber,  and  when  the  parents  looked 
upon  the  lovely,  rosy  countenance  of  their  only  child,  they  did  not 
perceive  that  their  bread  was  hard  and  heavy,  they  did  not  miss  the 
butter  and  cheese  without  which  the  rich  villagers  seldom  took  a 
meal.  And  when,  on  Sundays,  Anna  w^t  with  her  parents  to 
ohurcb,  in  the  faded  red  skirt,  neat  white  body,  and  black  bodioe, 
which  had  been  her  miner's  wedding -drees,  she  beard  the  b<^ 
whisper  amongst  themselves  about  her  beauty  and  sweetness,  and 
casting  her  eyes  down  with  timid  blushes  she  did  not  perceive  the 
jeering  smiles  <A  the  other  girls  who,  though  not  as  pretty,  were 
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proud  thftt  they  were  richer  and  better  dressed  than  the  school- 
teacher'a  daughter. 

But  Death,  in  his  inexorable  manner,  had  disturbed  this  modest 
happineas.  In  a  year  he  took  the  BchoolniaBter  Debeloff  and  bin 
wife  frooi  the  little  house  which,  to  any  one  else,  would  have  ap- 
peared a  pitiful  hut,  but  which,  to  them,  seemed  a  paradiae.  In 
one  jear  Anna  became  an  orphan ;  she  waa  entirely  alone  in  the 
world,  and,  after  she  had  given  to  her  dear  departed  ones  the  tribnte 
of  her  sorrows  and  tears,  she  had  to  arouse  herself  and  create  a  new 
future.  After  death  only,  the  villagere  became  aware  of  the  great ' 
worth  of  the  departed,  they  now  admitted  to  the  full  the  schook 
teacher'  b  merits,  Emd  were  anxious  to  pay  to  the  daughter  the  debt 
owing  to  the  father.  Ashe  had  died  partly  from  starvation,  sorrow, 
and  work,  they  wished  to  prove  themselves  generous  to  his  daughter, 
and  preserve  her  from  the  want  and  misery  which  bad  caused  the 
death  of  her  parents. 

But  Anna  Sophia  would  be  dependent  on  no  one.     To  those  who 
'came  in  the  name  of  the  villagers  to  notify  her  that  she  would  re- 
ceive from  tbem  a  monthly  allowance,  she  showed  her  able  hands, 
her  brown,  muacalar  arms,  and,  raising  her  sparkling  eyes  proudly  ■ 
to  tiie  new  school-teacher,  she  said : 

"From  these  alone  will  I  receive  help ;  they  shall  give  me  food 
and  clothing;  on  them  alcmewill  I  be  dependent."  She  then  went 
to  seek  work.  The  rich  burgher  of  the  village  would  gladly  have 
taken  so  smart  and  industrious  a  girl  into  his  house  and  paid  b^ 
handsomely  for  her  services.  But  Anna  Sophia  declared  proudly 
tiiat,  though  she  was  willing  to  work,  site  would  be  no  slave  ;  that 
she  would  sell  her  hands,  but  not  her  freedom. 

Another  house  had  been  built  and  furnished  for  the  school- 
teacher, because  there  was  danger  of  the  cdd  one,  in  which  Ute 
Detzloff  family  hod  lived,  falling  to  pieces. 

Anna  Sophia,  by  the  sale  of  some  of  the  furniture,  had  bought 
the  old,  dilapidated  hut  for  herself.  And  there,  in  her  horns  at 
leisure,  she  lived  over  the  liap[^  past.  There  she  felt  that  she  was 
still  with  her  parents,  and  not  alone  and  orphaned.  In  the  mcm- 
ing.  before  leaving  her  home  to  go  at  her  daily  work,  she  entered 
the  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  where  in  the  arbw,  laden 
with  dark-red  blossoms,  were  the  three  chairs  her  father  had  woven 
in  his  idle  moments,  and  the  roughly-hewn  deal  table  made  by  his 
axe.  She  took  her  seat  for  a  moment  upon  the  chair  standing  in 
•  the  centre,  and  laid  <nie  hand  upon  the  one  to  either  side  at  her. 
Thus  she  had  sat  in  the  past,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  these  of  her 
parente.  The  Rhine  flowed  on  as  melodiously  as  before  In  the  dim 
distance,  the  trees  were  as  green,  the  Sowers  and  bloesoma  as  sweet, 
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ths  aky  as  Uue.  There  was  no  change :  all  around  ber  was  aa  in 
former  daje,  except  these  empty  chairs.  But  Anna  had  oalj  to  close 
her  eyes  to  see  the  beloved  forms  of  her  departed  parents,  to  feelithe 
praesure  of  their  hands,  and  to  hear  them  addressing  ber,  in  tones 
which  love  alone  could  have  uttered,  love  alone  understood.  Then 
saying  aloud,  "Oood-moming,  mother  I  Good' morning,  father  I" 
■he  nwe,  with  closed  eyes,  from  her  seat,  and  hastened  from  the 
arbor  with  the  pleasant  fbought  that  she  was  followed  by  the  loving 
gaie  of  her  parents.  She  did  not  turn  once,  for  then  she  would 
have  seen  that  the  arbor  was  empty,  and  she  wished  to  preserve  the 
sweet  delusion  to  be  the  brighter  and  happier  at  her  day's  work. 
When,  during  the  day,  she  saw  the  burgher's  wife  surrounded  by 
her  blooming  daughters,  she  would  say  to  herself:  "I  also  have 
a  &tjier  and  mother  at  home,  and  they  await  me !"  Then,  when 
her  day's  work  was  finished,  she  hastened  with  a  flying  step  to  her 
home,  whose  solemn  stillness  resounded  for  her  with  the  dear- 
lored  voices  of  the  past.  Opening  the  bedroom  of  her  parents, 
she  cried:  "  Qood- night,  mother  I  Qood-night,  father  1"  Then  she 
climbed  up  to  her  little  attic,  which  had  been  her  father's  favorite 
romn,  and  which,  when  she  was  with  him,  he  had  called  a  little 
^ot  of  Eden.  There  stood  his  writing  table,  and  above  it  the  book- 
case, wbicl^  held  her  most-  precious  treasures,  her  father's  library, 
^om  the  window  the  Ehine  could  be  seen  meandering  along  the 
smooth  green  meadows,  finally  loosing  itself  between  tlie  distant 
hills. 

Her  father  had  left  her  this  blessed  little  spot,  and  hither  she  fled 
when  her  heavy  day's  work  was  over.  There  of  an  evening  she 
stood,  gazing  thoughtfully  out  into  the  darkening  twilight,  and 
there  daily  she  greeted  the  rising  sun,  repeating  aloud  her  morning 
prayer.  Then  with  eager  hands  she  took  from  the  book-case  one  of 
the  large  folios.  From  these  books  Anna  Sophia  drew  all  her  knowl- 
edge. And  when,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  village  girls 
were  busy  spinning,  she  would  tell  them  the  stories  she  had  read, 
no  hand  was  idle,  no  eye  drooping.  She  was  looked  upon  as  the 
guardian  angel  ot  the  village ;  she  knew  some  remedy,  some  allevia- 
ti<»i  for  every  illness,  every  pain.  In  a  sick-room,  she  was  all  that 
•  nurse  should  be.  kind,  loving,  patient,  and  gentle.  She  was  be- 
loved by  all,  and  sU  the  Village  boys  sought  to  gain  her  hand.  For 
along  time  she  would  listen  to  none  of  them,  and  flew  in  terror 
fh>m  those  who  broached  the  subject. 

How  the  youngest  son  of  the  old  shepherd  Buschman  had  finally 
won  her  heart,  she  did  not  herself  know.  It  is  true,  he  was  the 
handsomest,  best-maiie  boy  in  the  village,  but  it  was  not  for  this 
that  she  loved  him ;  for  she  had  known  him  long  ago,  and  had  beei^ 
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perfectly  {ndlSerent  to  him,  until  within  the  laet  few  weeke.  Whjr 
was  iti  Because  he  loved  her  eo  deortj,  and  had  told  ber  he  would 
die  if  Bhe  did  not  listen  to  him.  Han;  otheiB  had  done  and  said 
the  same  thing,  bnt  it  had  never  moved  het  senaibilitiee,  nor  had 
their  threats  terrified  her.  What,  then,  had  won  her  cold,  proud 
heart? 

I^e  old  shepherd  had  been  the  oooaaion  of  their  frequently  meet' 
lug  each  other.  For  some  weeks  sbe  bad  been  in  the  habit,  wbsa 
her  daj's  work  was  over,  of  reading  to  bim  the  daily  paper,  whtoh 
the  good-hearted  hnr^ier  always  sent  to  the  old  man,  who  had  six 
sons  in  the  king's  army ;  he  had  given  his  country  six  soldiers. 
Keeling  by  his  side  upon  the  meadow,  Anna  Bophia  would  first  read  ~ 
to  bim,  and  then  talk  over  Ihe  events  of  the  war,  and  prophesy  many 
a  glorioos  victory.  And  then,  Charles  Henry,  who  worked  mi  the 
same  farm  with  Anna,  joined  them,  speaking  entbusiaatioally  ot 
the  great,  heroic  king.  In  their  inspired  love  for  their  great  eorer- 
eign,  their  hearts  had  flrat  met ;  he  seemed  to  her  a  hero,  because  he 
had  six  brothers  in  Frederick's  army;  sbe  saw  laarels  upon  hia 
brow,  won  by  his  brotbeiB  upon  the  battle-field.  She  loved  him  for 
hie  brothera'  sake,  and  she  was  proud  of  being  the  bride  of  bim  of 
whom  it  was  said,  when  he  passed:  "It  is  the  old  man's  deareit 
child — Ood  preserve  bim  to  his  father,  whoee  only  prop  he  is  I"  Tlie 
old  shepherd  was  thinking  of  all  this,  as  be  sat  in  the  midst  ot  his 
flock  upon  the  green  meadow,  gasing  toward  the  corn-field  in  which 
Anna  Sophia  and  his  son  were  at  work, 

"Ood  be  praisedl"  murmured  the  old  man;  "tliat  is  the  last 
sheaf ;  Anna  will  soon  be  with  me. " 

At  last,  the  bappy  moment  had  omne.  The  old  shepherd  folded 
his  hands,  and  a  silent  prayer  arose  from  his  heart  for  hia  absent 
•mis.  He  then  rose  from  his  lowly  seat,  and  whistled  to  his  faithful 
Fhylax  to  follow.  The  flock  arrived  at  the  village,  and  were  driven 
t^  tlie  dog  into  the  sbeep-pen,  from  which  vraa  heard  the  trnnulaaa 
bleating  of  the  Iambs,  ^ho  were  rejoicing  over  their  dams'  arrivaL 
Father  Busebman  waited  impatiently  until  the  last  sheep  had 
mtered,  and  then  hastened  toward  the  large  farm-house  to  the  left 
(<the  pen. 

Anna  Sophia  was  just  leaving  the  bouse,  paper  in  hand,  and  ad- 
vanced, with  a  cheerful  smile,  to  meet  him'. 

"father, "  said  sbe,  ''I  have  the  paper,,  and  we  are  the  first  to 
read  it.  The  good  burgher  and  his  wife  are  in  the  country,  and  the 
omveer  allowed  me  to  take  it.  But,  hear,  father,  be  says  he  glanced 
over  it  hastily,  and  saw  something  about  a  Prussian  victory, " 

The  old  ^epherd's  fsoe  sparkled  with  joy,  and  he  soujfht  to  draw 
AaoA  away  with  bimr 
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"OtHnfl,  (tome,  my  child, "  aaid  he,  "  to  my  hmue,  wbete  It  li  Mill 
■nd  quiet ;  there  we  wiU  read  of  our  king's  Tictorim. ' 

But  Anna  ahook  lier  beautiful  head. 

"  No,  f atiier, "  said  she,  "  it  wonld  not  be  right  to  road  the  popsr 
tlwiB  to-day.  The  king's  Tictories  belong  to  his  people — to  each  one 
of  his  subjects ;  and  every  heart  will  best  moie  proudly  when  it 
bean  of  them,  and  thank  Ood  that  He  has  blessed  the  we^Knu  of 
their  king.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  keep  this  joy  from  our  men  and 
women.  Charlee  Henry,  with  the  oTerMer'spenniaeitHi,  hadalretdy 
assembled  the  villagers  upon  the  open  spaoe  under  the  beeeh-tre«a. 
Seel  all  are  hastening  with  their  work.  Come,  father,  we  must 
read  to  onr  neighborB  and  friends  our  king's  Tictories.  A  viottKy 
belongs  to  the  whole  village,  but  should  there  erer  be  news  of  a  lost 
battle,  thai,  father,  we  will  i-ead  it  to  ounelveB. " 

"  Qod  fortiid  tliat  this  should  come  to  paw  I"  aaid  Hie  old  man, 
following  Anna  to  the  place  of  general  meeting. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  already  aasemblcfl  on  Htb 
square,  under  the  great  linden ;  and  as  old  Bnschman  now  ap- 
proached, supported  by  Anna  Sophia's  arm,  they  were  joyfiilly 
greeted. 

*"rm  waved  the  paper  like  a  white  flag  in  the  i^r,  avd,  hastsn- 
ing  the  old  man  forward  impatiently,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Our  king  has  won  a  battle  I" 

Bhouts  of  triumph  were  the  result. 

"Did  he  whip  the  f^rench,  or  the  Adstrians?"  asked  one  of  Uw 
peasants,  as  he  drew  close  to  Anna,  and' tried  to  seise  the  paper. 

Anna  drew  it  back  hastily. 

"  The  Bteward  sent  it  to  me,  to  read  to  the  community,  and  I  shall 
do  80." 

"Tell  na.  Anna."  said  another,  "has  he  bestea  the  Russians  or 
tlie  cunning  Saxons  f    I  wish  ha  could  trample  them  all  onder  foot. " 

"He  wUl.  if  he  has  not  yet  done  so,"  cried  old  Buschmaa. 
"Children,  onr  king  will  conquer  all  his  enemies :  he  is  a  hero,  and 
has  only  brave  fellows  to  fight  for  him.  Jost  think  of  the  thirty 
noble  boys  that  onr  village  alone  gave  him  I" 

"Raad.  Anna,  readl"  cried  the  ourious  crowd.  A&d  Anna, 
nady  to  please  them,  walked  under  the  linden,  and  stepped  npon 
the  wooden  bench  tliat  surroimded  tte  tree. 
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Father  Buschman  placed  himself  at  her  feet,  and  several  old  men 
and  women  followed  his. example.  The  jonng  people  gathered 
around  in  groups,  and  gazed  respectfully  ax  the  youthful  girl,  whose 
bright,  beautiful  face  glowed  as  if  lighted  bj  the  evening  sun.  The 
little  boya,  who  had  followed  their  parents  from  curioel^,  were 
amusing  themselves  in  turning  aomerseta. 

Anna  now  raised  her  voice  and  began  to  read  in  a  bright  tone. 
It  waa  a  bTiUiant;  and  inspiring  account  of  the  battle  of  Loeonte, 
and  Anna  read  it  in  breathless  haste  and  burning  cheeks.  As  she 
read  how  the  Prussians  were  at  first  defeated  by  the  powerful  army 
of  the  Austrians  under  General'  Brown,  whose  terrific  artillery  sent 
death  and  ruin  into  the  Pmssian  tanks,  the  women  sobbed  softly, 
and  the  nien  could  hardly  suppress  their  sighs.  They  breathed  more 
freely  when  they  beard  that  the  king,  adopting  a  new  expedient, 
'  advanced  a  part  of  his  cavalry  into  the  centre  of  his  weakened  in- 
fantry, and  thus  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Their  courage  failed  aa 
hearing  that  this  advantage  was  soon  lost ;  the  enemy  still  advanced 
in  unbroken  columns,  and  almost  forced  the  Prussians  to  retreat 
The  left  wing  of  infantry,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bevem, 
which  had  fired  unceasingly,  had  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
while  the  Austrian  General  Wied,  who  defended  the  poet  of  Loao- 
vit^.  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonading.  The  Prussian  warriors  pleaded 
loudly  for  powder  and  shot. 

Anna  stopped  readii^ ;  her  heart  beat  loudly ;  she  leaned  her 
head  against  the  tree  and  closed  her  eyes  in  terror.  The  old  pecq^ 
sitting  at  her  feet  prayed  and  wept  aloud,  and  from  the  crowd  there 
arose  sounds  of  grief  and  despair.  In  their  terror  they  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  of  a.  victory  and  not  a  defeat  they  were  to  hear,  and  that 
the  battle  mu£t  at  last  have  ended  to  their  advantage. 

"Readon,  Anna,''eaidthe  old  shepherd,  after  a  long  pause.  "Are 
we  such  cowards  as  not  to  be  able  even  to  hear  an  account  ot  this 
murderous  battle  in  which  our  sons  were  brave  enough  to  fight?" 

"Read  on,  read  on  1"  was  heard  here  and  there. 

Anna  unclosed  her  eyes  and  raised  tbe  paper.  Breathless  etill- 
nees  reigned  anew.     Anna  read : 

"  In  this  fearful  moment  the  Duke  of  Bevern  felt  that  a  decisive 
step  must  be  taken,  and  springing  in  front  of  his  troops  with  drawn 
sword,  he  cried :  'Boys,  you  have  no  more  ammunition  I  Do  not  be 
discouraged  I  Fight  with  your  bayonets  I'  These  words,  spoken  by 
a  brave  and  beloved  leader,  gave  heart  to  all.  They  closed  their 
ranks,  and  inspired  by.  the  example  of  their  officer;  attacked  the 
enemy  boldly.  In  vain  Baron  Stahremberg  hastened  forward  with 
his  six  battalions — uselessly  Bonm  Wied  tried  to  defend  the  house  of 
Losovitz  in  which  his  greoadiero  had  taken  refuge.     Nothing  could 
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withstand  the  FrusBians.  Like  a  raging  hurricane  they  fell  upm 
the  enemy,  who  were  forced  to  give  way  to  them.  A  part  ot  the 
AnBtrian  force  eprang  into  the  Elbe,  and  tried  to  uve  their  liv^  by 
gwimming.  Loaovitz  waa  fired,  and  all  its  defenders  fled.  The 
Fnuaiana.had  gained  a  complete  victory."* 

Anna  Sophia  onuld  read  no  further.  The  delight  of  all  waa  in- 
tense— wives  embiaoed  their  husbands  with  tears  of  joy— old  men 
thanked  Qod  aloud — and  the  boys,  who  had  ceased  th«tr  play  and 
been  listening  attentively,  made  bolder  and  higher  somersets  and 
shouted  aicn«  lustily.  Anna  Sophia  alone  said  nothing.  Her  tall, 
slender,  but  full  form  was  leaning  against  the  tree— an  inspired 
smile  was  on  her  lip,  and  her  eyee,  raised  to  heaven,  beamed  with 
holy  fire.  She  stood  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  at  first  did  not  hear  old 
Buschman  ask  her  to  read  on.  Wlien  he  repeated  hie  request,  she. 
was  startled,  and  turned  her  glance  slowly  down  from  heavsa  upon 
the  joyful  crowd  that  surrounded  her. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  father?"  she  asked. 

Hie  old  shepherd  arose,  and,  taking  his  cap  from  his  gray  head, 
nid  Bolemnly,  "  You  have  read  us  of  the  victory,  Anna  Sophia ; 
now  read  us  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  it.  Tell  us  of  the 
dead." 

"Tes,  read  us  a  list  of  the  dead  1"  cried  the  others,  uncovering 
tlieir  heads  respectfully. 

Anna  sought  for  the  list,  and  read  slowly  the  names  of  the  fallen. 
Their  faces  brightened  more  and  more;  none  belonging  to  them 
were  dead.  Suddenly  Anna  paused,  and  uttered  a  low  cry ;  then 
looked  at  Father  Buschman  with  a  terrified  espreesion.  Pertiape 
ttte  old  man  onderstood  her,  for  be  trembled  a  little,  and  hie  head 
felluponhisbreast ;  butheraieed  it  proudly  again.  Looking  almost 
oommandinglj  at  Anna,  he  said : 

"  Bead  on,  my  daughter. " 

But  Anna  could  not  read.  Hie  paper  trembled  in  her  hand,  and 
ber  (ace  was  palo  as  death. 

"Read  on,"  repeated  the  old  man— "read  on;  L  your  father, 
omnmand  you  to  read  1" 

Anna  sighed  deeply.  "I  will  obey,"  she  said,  and  casting  a 
glance  of  inexpressible  sorrow  at  the  old  man,  two  new  names  fell 
horn  her  lips  and  t^ars  to  consecrate  them.  "Anton  Buschman, 
Fiederick  Buschman, "  and  then  taking  advantage  of  the  breathless 
stiUnesa,  she  added  :  "  The  two  brothers  were  .the  first  to  attack  the 
enemy — they  died  the  death  of  heroes  I"  She  ceased.  The  paper 
dropped  from  her  trembling  hands  and  fell  at  the  old  man's  feet 

^le  weeping  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  turned  upon  old  Buschman. 

•  "  C3uiacterlslias  ot  Ui«  BeVen  Yeois'  War,"  1(4.  L,  p.  tS. 
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As  If  crashed  by  the  etarm,  he  had  ataf!gered  to  the  bench;  he 
bowed  hJB  head  upon  hia  breast  that  no  one  might  see  the  expreesion 
of  hie  face;  hia  trembling  htmds  clasped  on  his  knees,  made  atouch- 
ii^  picture  of  silent  sorrow, 

Hia  son  Henry,  who  had.  been  standing  with  the  others,  stepped 
softly  to  him,  and  kneeling  down,  put  his  arms  around  the  old  man's 
neck  and  spoke  to  him  tenderlj. 

The  old  man  started  ap  with  terror — his  glance  turned  from  his 
son  to  the  crowd,  and  met  everywhere  Ejmpathizing  and  troubled 
fiicee.  "Well,"  he  aaked,  in  a  hard,  rough  voice,  "why  do  yoa 
weep?  Did  you  not  hear  that  my  sons  died  the.  death  of  beroeet 
Have  they  not  fallen  for  their  country  and  their  king!  It  would  be- 
come ns  to  weep  if  they  were  cowards  and  fled  in  buttle.  But  Anna 
Soi^iia  told  us  they  died  the  death  of  heroes.  Therefore,  let  us  think 
of  tiiem  with  love  and  pride.  'Blessed  are  the  dead,  for  they  see 
God  I'" 

He  sank  upon  his  kneee  and  murmured  low  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  1^  dead,  and  now  be  wept  for  the  first  time.  At  his  side  knelt 
his  son  and  Anna  Sophia ;  and  the  crowd,  overcome  by  emotion  and 
sympathy,  followed  their  example,  and  with  bended  kneee  mur- 
mured tbe  pious  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  dead. 

The  solemn  stillness  was  broken  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
tramping  of  horses.  A  company  of  infantry,  headed  by  the  dnun- 
mer  and  flfer,  marched  up  the  street  and  approached  the  villagere, 
who,  rising  from  their  knees,  gazed  anxiously  at  the  troops. 

"They  are  Prussians,"  said  the  mayor,  who  was  amongst  the 

"They  are  Prussians,"  repeated  the  crowd,  with  brightening 
faces. 

Headed  by  the  mayor,  they  went  forward  to  meet  and  conduct 
them  to  the  middle  of  the  square,  where  they  halted.  The  mayor 
ttien  approached  the  officer  and  asked  him  what  he  desired. 

The  officer,  after  making  the  drummer  a  sign,  who  beat  the  toll 
powerfully,  drew  out  a  roll  of  paper  and  unfolded  it.  The  villagera 
pushed  forward  and  waited  with  breathless  attention.  Close  to  the 
ofiBcer  stood  tbe  old  shepherd,  next  to  him  his  eon  and  Anna  Sophia, 
who  was  staring,  pale  and  trembling,  at  the  officer,  who  now  b^^aa 

This  paper  commanded  the  unmarried  men  of  the  village  to  place 
themselves  under  the  king's  flag,  and  to  take  their  places  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  fought  for  their  country.  Harvest  was  at.  an 
end,  and  the  king  could  now  demand  the  fighting  men  of  viUagM 
and  cities  to  join  him  and  share  with  him  his  dangets  and  his  vic- 
tories.   The  ofilcer  then  oommanded  the  mayor  to  give  him  early 
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Uie  next  morning  a  list  of  the  tnmiBTrled  men  in  tiie  village,  that 

be  might  coll  them  out  aod  conduct  them  to  Glere  for  further  orden. 

A  hollow  muiiDur  ran  through  the  crowd  when  the  officer  had 
finished.  The  jo^ul  and  inspired  emotion  they  had  ju«t  felt  gave 
way  to  disconteot  and  gloom.  All  had  been  ready  to  celebrate  tlie 
▼ictory,  but  fonnd  it  far  from  desirable  to  enter  the  ranks. 

The  old  shepherd  looked  angrily  at  the  despairing  crowd,  and  an 
expression  of  pious  peace  spread  over  his  Tenerable  oountenance. 
Tumii^'tothe  officer,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  I  had  six  sons  in  the  army ;  two  fell  in  the  battle  of  Loeorita, 
and  my  poor  old  heart  still  weeps  for  the  dead ;  but  it  ia  also  con- 
tent that  the  king  calls  for  another  sacrifice.  I  have  one  other  son ; 
he  is  munarried,  has  no  one  to  take  care  of.  neither  wife  nor  child 
nor  his  old  father,  for,  thank  Qod,  I  still  have  strength  to  sni^ott 
myself.  Oo,  then,  my  son  Charles  Henry,  the  king  ealle  you ;  and 
if  it  must  be  so,  lie  down  like  yonr  brothers  in  a  heroic  grave. " 

He  ceased  and  laid  his  hand,  as  if  with  a  blessing,  upon  his  lon'a 
head ;  but  Henry  did  not  partake  of  hie  fatlier's  enthusiasm.  His 
face  was  pale  ae  death,  and  his  powerful  frame  trembled  aa  if  with 

AnnaBophia  saw  it;  her  beaming  face  paled,  and  her  eye  sank 
down  with  shame. 

llie  officer,  who  had  noticed  the  dejection  of  the  people,  wished 
to  give  them  time  to  recover. 

" Leave  every  thing  alone  until  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "To-mor- 
row, sir  mayor,  you  will  hand  me  the  list,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
unmarried  boys  will  obey  their  king's  call  with  joy.  Now,  sir 
mayor,  I  beg  yon  to  conduct  me  to  the  court-bouse,  where  I  will  pass 
the  night,  and  see  that  my  soldiers  find  good  quarters  there,  and  in 
tiie  village. " 

He  nodded  kindly  to  the  people,  and  accompanied  by  the  mayiw, 
moved  onward.  Tlie  crowd  followed  them  silently,  and  the  gay 
village  boys  danced  gleefnlly  around  the  fine  proceasicm. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  CEBTIFICATE  OF  ENIJSTlfBNT. 

AifNA  Sophia  returned  to  her  solitary  home  in  deep  meditation, 
and  not  even  in  the  stillness  of  her  room  could  ahe  regain  her  accui- 
tomed  serenity  and  cheerfulness.  Her  thoughts  were  far  away  ;  for 
the  first  time  her-room  appeared  to  her  gloomy  and  deserted.  The 
memories  of  the  past  did  not  now  speak  to  her,  and  when  she  threw 
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heiself  iqion  her  bed,  it  was  without  having  bid  her  parents  good- 
night. 

Bift  even  then  she  oould  find  no  rest.  Strange  viaions  were 
wafted  before  her  waking  ey ee,  wonderful  dreams  took  hold  of  ber 
senaes.  She  saw  her  victorious  king  standing  before  her.  bis  spark- 
ling ejea  beckoning  her  to  follow  him.  Then  she  saw  herself  in  the 
front  of  an  aimj,  the  fluttering  banner  in  her  hand,  the  glittering 
flhield  on  her  breast,  followed  by  manj  brave  warriors,  who  wera 
all  gazing  proudly  upon  her.  And  again  she  saw  herself.  But  aoyr 
she  was  all  alone— alone  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave,  with  a  gaping 
wound  iu  her  breast,  raiaing  her  weary  eyes  upward  and  murmur- 
ing with  pale  lips:  "How  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country  1"  Xhen 
the  brothers  of  her  betrothed  raised  themselves  slowly  from  among 
the  dead,  and  signed  to  her  to  follow  them.  She  seemed  to  bear 
them  saying:  "Revenge  our  death,  our  brother  is  faint-hearted  1" 

At  this  thought,  she  raised  herself  upon  her  couch. 

"He  is  a  coward,"  murmured  she;  "I  saw  him  turn  pale  and 
tremble,  and  I  felt  as  if  a  sword  bad  entered  my  heart  and  destroyed 
all  my  love  for  him.  Yee,  he  is  a  coward,  and  instead  of  rejoicing 
at  the  thought  of  a  battle,  he  trembles. " 

She  covered  her  faoe  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide  from  the  night 
the  buroing  blush  of  shame  that  mounted  to  her  brow.  Thus  she 
sat  for  hours  motionless,  as  if  listening  to  the  voices  whispering  to 
her  from  within,  until  the  first  gleam  of  morning,  the  first  ray  of 
sun  entered  the  ojien  window  to  arouse  ber  from  her  waking 
dreams. 

She  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  dressed  herself  with  trembling 
eagerness.  The  sun  had  arisen,  and  Charles  Henry  was  no  doubt 
already  in  the  woods,  at  the  place  she  had  appointed  to  meet  him 
yesterday  morning.  When  biddingbim  good-by,  shehadwhisp^^d 
to  him  to  meet  her  there  in  the  morning  at  sunrise ;  she  did  not 
then  know  why  she  had  appointed  this  meeting.  She  well  knew  it 
was  not  the  longing  to  pass  an  undisturbed  hour  with  her  lover  that 
had  actuated  ber.  Anna  had  no  such  wish  ;  her  heart  was  too  pure, 
her  love  too  cold.  She  had  only  felt  that  she  would  have  something 
to  say  to  him ;  she  knew  not  what  herself. 

But  now  she  well  knew  what  she  had  to  say;  it  was  all  clear, 
and  therefore  she  was  happy  and  cheerful.  It  seemed  to  ber  as  if 
her  soul  had  taken  flight,  and  as  if  there  was  a  lark  within  her  sing- 
ing  songs  of  joy  \  and  with  these  feelings  she  hastened  down  the 
road  into  the  woods. 

At  the  appointed  place  stood  Charles  Henry,  and  as  his  betrothed 
approached  him,  so  proud,  so  smiling,  sparkling  with  beauty  and 
youth,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  never  seen  her  so  exquisitely 
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beautiful ;  to  her,  as  be  advanced  smilingly  to  meet  her,  he  had 
oever  seemed  so  small,  so  devoid  of  attractions. 

When  they  met,  they  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement — there 
was  a  change  in  both. 

"Anna  Sophia,"  said  Charles  Henry  at  last,  sadly,  "you  have 
something  against  me  1" 

"Yee,"  said  she,  "I  have  something  against  you,  otherwise  1 
would  Dothave  appointed  this  meeting  here,  where  we  can  be  beard 
l^  no  one.  Were  this  that  I  have  to  tell  yon  something  good,  some- 
thing pleasant,  all  the  world  might  stand  by  and  hear  it ;  but  as  it 
is  something  painful,  it  must  be  heard  by  you  alone. " 

Sue  seated  hereelf  eilently  upon  the  ground,  signing  to  Charles 
Henry  to  follow  her  example. 

"  It  was  hefe, "  said  Anna,  hastily,  "that  you  first  told  me  of  your 

"Tee,  it  was  here,  Anna, "  repeated  he,  "a^d  you  then  bdd  me 
that  my  love  was  returned,  and  that  you  would  be  my  wife  when 
we  bad  saved  enough  to  commence  housekeeping.  But  still  I  have 
always  felt  tiiat  you  were  not  kind  to  me,  not  as  Ae  other  girls  in 
&»  village  are  to  their  lovers.  You  have  never  permitted  me  to 
come  under  your  window  at  night ;  I  have  never  been  allowed  to 
take  you  In  my  arms  and  kiss  you  tenderly,  as  the  otiiera  boys  do 
their  sweethearts ;  and  never,  no  never,  hafe  you  given  me  a  kiss 
unasked ;  and,  after  all  my  entreaties,  you  kieaed  nte  on^  in  the 
presence  of  my  old  father  and  hie  dog. " 

"  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  very  tender, "  said  Anna,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  "  I  read  in  one  of  my  books  lately  a  fairy  tale,  in 
which  there  was  a  young  girl,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  a  bad  fairy 
had  bound  her  heart  in  iron,  tA  prevent  ite  full  play ;  the  girl  was 
constantly  bewailii^  this  fatality,  saying,  'I  can  only  like,  but 
never  love. '  Perhaps  it  is  thus  with  me,  but  I  do  not  weep  over  it, 
like  the  foolish  girl  in  the  book." 

"And  was  this  what  you  had  to  tell  meT"  asked  Charles  Henry, 
mockingly. 

She  gave  him  a  look  that  sent  the  jeering  smile  from  his  lip. 

"No,  Charles  Henry, "  said  she.  "this  is  not  what  I  have  to  tell 

"Well,  what  is  it  then,  Anna,  for  this  wounds  mej"  said  he, 
impatiently. 

"Ferht^  the  other  will  do  eo  also,"  said  she,  sadly.    "But  it 
must  come  out,  I  cannot  auppreae  it.    Hea^,  Charles  Henry,  what 
I  have  to  say,  and  if  it  is  not  true,  forgive  me.     I  fear  you  do  not 
go  willingly  into  the  amy,  and  that  your  heart  doee  not  beat  witii    . 
joy  at  the  Quiugbt  of  becoming  a  soldier. " 
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"You  are  right,"  said  Chttrlea  Henty,  laughing,  "I  do  not  go 
wiUinglj ;  end  ho-w  should  it  be  otherwiset  it  is  a  wild,  disorderlT' 
life,  and  it  strikes  me  It  cannot  be  right  for  ntea  who,  our  pestor 
8a;B,  should  love  each  other  like  brothers,  to  Tie  in  cutting  off  each 
other'!  limbs,  and  to  fire  upon  each  other  without  mercy  or  pity, 
as  it  one  were  the  butcher,  the  other  the  poor  ox.  who  <Hil7  reeists 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  give  up  his  life ;  and  in  iliis  oaee  all 
would  be  the  butchers,  and  none  the  oxen,  tiieref(»«  each  one  gives 
bis  stroke  bravely  to  preserve  hia  own  life. " 

"It  would  be  Bad  if  it  were  as  you  say, "  said  Anna,  shaking  her 

.    head, "but  it  is  not  so.     The  true  soldier  does  not  think  of  his  lite; 

he  thinks  of  his  country,  for  whioh  he  wiU  gladly  shed  his  blood — 

of  his  king,   to   whom  he  has  sworn  to  be  true — and  <^  the  glory 

which  he  will  gain  tor  himself  t" 

Charles  Henry  looked  in  amazement  upon  Anna  Sophia's  agitated 
oountenance. 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this?"  said  he.  "  Who  has  told  you  tbat 
these  are  soldiers'  thoughts?" 

"  I  have  read  ot  it  in  my  books,  Charlee  Henry  ;  in  one  of  them 
ttiere  is  the  history  of  a  man  whose  name  was  Leonidaa.  He  defend- 
ed, with  three  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  againstmany  thousands  of  his 
enemy,  a  narrow  passway.  He  well  knew  that  he  could  not  coa- 
qvus ;  his  soldiers  also  knew  it,  but  they  preferred  death  rather  than 
the  humiUa6i*xi  of  laying  down  their  weapons  and  praying  for 
mercy.  And  every  man  of  them  died  joyfully,  giving  up  his  life 
for  his  country. " 

"Well,  I  must  say  they  were  fools  I"  cried  Charles  Henry,  ex- 
oitedly  j  "if  I  had  been  there,  I  would  not  have  done  so— 1  would 
have  sued  tor  pardon. " 

"  Yes, "  said  Anna  Sophia  thoughtfully— "yes,  I  think  you  would 
have  done  as  you  say ;  and  I  have  been  wondering  all  through  the 
past  night  whether  you  would  willingly  and  joyfully  go  to  battle?" 

"It  God  forefend :  I  will  not  go  joyfully — I  will  not  go  at  all  1 
This  morning  I  intend  going  to  ourpastor  to  receive  from  him  a 
certificate,  showing  that  I  cannot  join  the  army,  as  I  have  a  decrepit 
old  father  to  support,  who  would  die  without  me. " 

"Charlea  Henry,  your  father  is  not  decrepit,  nor  very  old,  nor 
would  he  starve  if  you  were  not  here,  for  he  can  support  himself. " 

"  But  be  may,  at  any  moment,  become  unable  to  belp  himself, 
and  tlien  he  would  need  me ;  I  would  have  no  rest  day  or  night  when 
tta  away,  but  would  be  thinking  ot  my  poor  old  father,  lying  sick 
and  helpless  in  hia  hut,  with  no  one  near  to  give  him  a  piece  ot 
bread  or  a  cup  of  water. " 

"  Let  not  this  trouble  you,  Charles  Henry, "  said  Anna,  ndemaij. 
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*I  flTGor  to  joa  that  I  will  lore  him  aad  care  for  him  as  a  daughter. 
He  shall  want  for  nothing ;  and  when  he  can  work  no  longer,  I  am 
itroog  and  healUiy  enough  to  wc^  for  both  of  us,  Oo  with  a  peace- 
ful mind,  I  will  be  here  in  your  place. " 

"No,  no  r  cried  Charles  Henry,  tumii^  pale ;  "I  will  not  join 
the  army.  I  cannot,  I  will'  not  be  separated  from  you,  Anno.  You 
iuTs  gwom  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  beoeech  tbe  paotor  to  join  na 
to^y ;  then  they  cannot  take  me  away  from  here,  for  I  will  have  a 
fatlier  and  a  wife  to  take  care  of." 

"  Not  f (»  me,  Charles  Henry,  for  I  will  not  marry  yet.  Have  we 
■and  enough  to  commence  housekeeping?  Is  this  a  time  to  man7 
and  build  a  tieet.  when  war,  misery,  and  ruin  are  raging  through- 
out the  country  ?    No,  bo  I  Charles  Henry,  we  cannot  marry  now. " 

"Beoauoe  you  do  not  wish  it,  Anna.  But  it  shall  be,  for  I  bav« 
root  promise,  and  you  miiBt  keep  it.  Ah,  Anna  St^io,  you  do  not 
know  what  a  longing  I  have  t«  call  you  my  wife  J" 

"  But  I  have  no  Boch  longing, "  said  ^e,  drily ;  "  no  desire  what- 
ever to  marry ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  that  though  yon  wish  to  man; 
to-day,  it  ia  not  out  of  love  for  me,  but  to  save  yourself. " 

His  eyes  sunk  before  the  large,  searching  <mee  flzed  upon  him. 

"To  save  myself,  and  from  what,  Anna  Sophiat" 

"  From  being  a  soldier,  Charles  Henry  I  For  laat  evening,  I  read 
upon  your  countenance  that  you  were  devoid  of  oourag«  " 

"You  read  that!" 

"  Yes,  Cbarlee  Henry,  fear  was  stamped  upon  your  brow. " 

"  Well,  then, "  said  be,  after  a  pause,  "  you  have  read  aright  I 
have  no  oourage,  I  fear  tor  myself.  I  am  not  acoustomed  to  stand 
still,  while  some  one  is  pointing  his  gun  at  me,  and  to  cry,  'Long 
livetbe  king  I'  when  the  oannon-ballt  are  flying  around  me;  to  at- 
tack men  who  have  done  ma  no  harm,  and  to  whom  I  wish  to  do 
ninie.  When  I  think  upon  tibe  poesibility  of  my  being  compelled  to 
do  this,  I  tremble,  and  my  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Do  not  require  it 
c4  me,  Anna,  for  if  I  have  to  go,  I  will  fly  at  the  flnt  6ght,  and 
come  back  here.  They  may  then  shoot  me  as  a  deserter,  if  tltej 
choose ;  I  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  kill  any  one  else. " 

Anna  Sophia  sprang  from  her  seat  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

"I  thought  BO,"  saidslie,  in  a  low  voice;  and,  croaaing  her  arms 
upon  her  breast,  she  walked  to  and  fro,  thoughtfully. 

Charles  Henry  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  but  bad  not  the 
oourBge  to  speak  to  her ;  for  she  was  so  completely  changed,  that  he 
was  almost  afraid  of  her.  There  was  something  so  cold  and  proud 
about  her  to-day,  something  aristocratic  in  her  beauty.     He  thought 

laai 
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Anna  Sofdiia  stood  still  before  him  at  last,  and  gave  him  a  ten- 
der, almost  pitiful  glance. 

"Charlee  Eenr^,"  said  she,  "you  shall  not  join  the  army ;  I  will 
not  sii&er  it. " 

He  sprang  from  his  seat  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"You  will  then  marry  me,  Anna  Sophia?"  said  he,  exnltingly, 
"Tou  will  become  my  wife,  so  ae  to  keep  me  heret  You  love  me 
too  much  to  let  me  go  I"  He  tried  to  embrace  her,  but  she  waved 
himcfi. 

"No,"  said  she,  "I  will  not  marry  you,  but,  still,  yon  must  not 
join  the  army ;  for  if  you  became  a  deeerter,  it  would  break  your 
fotber's  heart,  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace,  not  only  for  me,  but  for 
the  whole  village.  Thi&k  well  over  what  you  have  said.  Perhaps 
you  are  mistaken  in  yourself,  and  only  dislike  joining  the  army  oil 
your  poor  father's  account.  Question  your  conscience  and  your 
heart,  and  remember,  Charles  Henry,  that  Gk>d  will  hear  your 
answer.  Do  you  truly  believe  that  you  are  wanting  in  courage — 
tliat  you  would  fly  from  the  battle-field?" 

"As  truly  as  there  is  a  Ood  above  us,  I  believe  it,  Anna  Sophia. 
It  is  not  belief,  it  is  certainty.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  brave ; 
I  was  not  brought  up  to  it,  and  am  therefore  without  it.  I  am  an 
apt  farmer,  but  would  be  a  bad  soldier. " 

Anna  Sophia  sighed  deeply,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Thus  she  stood  for  some  time  in  front  of  her  betrothed,  and  he  aaw 
tiie  large  tears,  stealing  through  her  fingers,  fall  upon  the  grass,  to 
be  transformed  there  by  the  sun  into  sparkling  jewels. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Anna  Sophia?"  asked  he,  gently.  "What 
.  has  so  suddenly  made  you  sad?" 

Her  hands  fell  slowly  and  wearily  from  her  face.  "I  am  not 
weeping  now,"  said  ehe;  "it  is  past— I  have  shed  my  last  tear. 
Now  we  must  settle  upon  what  is  to  be  done,  for  you  cannot  be  a 

"But  they  will  force  me,"  said  he,  "for  I  am  taU,  strong,  and 
healthy — just  the  build  for  a  soldier." 

Anna  Sophia  raised  herself  proudly  and  stood  beside  him.  "I  am 
aa  tall  ae  you."  said  she. 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Charles  Henry,  laughing,  "we  are  <d  the 
same  height.  We  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  tall,  good-looking  chil- 
dren some  of  Uieee  days  I" 

She  shn^^ged  her  shoulders  slightly,  and  locdced  at  him  in  a 
strange  manner.  "  I  am  as  stror^  and  as  healthy  as  you, "  said  she, 
"my  sight  is  as  sharp,  my  hand  as  sure.  Were  I  Charles  H^uy 
Buschman,  I  would  be  a  good  soldier,  for  I  have  courage— I  wonld 
not  tremble  at  the  cannon-balls. " 
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"But,  fortunately,  you  are  not  a  man,"Ba|d  Charles  Henry, 
laughing.  "  You  are  the  beautiful  Anna  Sophia,  who  ia  tfaia  day  to 
become  my  wife  to  save  me  from  being  a  soldier. " 
,  "No,  Ch&rlea  Henry ;  tiie  war  must  be  at  an  end,  and  Charles 
Henry  Bnechman  must  have  returned  a  brave  soldier,  before  I  can 
many  him." 

"You  mean,"  said  he,  with  trembling  lips — "you  mean  I  mnat 
be  a  soldier  f" 

"As  you  have  said,  they  will  not  let  you  off.  You  are  a  strong, 
healOiy  youtb — you  are  unmarried,  and  have  no  one  to  support,  for 
your  father  can  take  care  of  himHelf .  Why,  then,  as  the  king  is  in 
need  of  soldiers,  should  tbey  pass  you  by  ?" 

"It  is  too  true,"  murmured  Charles  Henry,  despondently.  After 
t  slight  pause,  he  said:  "But  I  will  not  be  a  soldier — I  cannot  I  For 
it  is  true  I  am  a  coward — I  have  not  a  particle  of  courage  I  That  is 
bom  with  one,  it  cannot  be  acquired  ;  I  have  it  not,  and  cannot 
tbraefore  be  a  soldier. " 

"Nor  shall  you  become  one,"  said  *"""■,  with  detenninatiim. 

"What  can  you  dot" 

"I  will  join  the  army  in  your  stead  1" 

Charles  Henry  stared  at  her.  He  was  on  the  point  of  laughing, 
but  the  sight  of  her  inspired,  earnest  countenance,  in  which  a  world 
of  determination  was  expreesed,  sobered  Mm  completely. 

"I  will  do  aa  I  said,  for  I  have  great  courage,  and  when  I  think 
of  a  battle  my  heart  beata  loudly,  not  with  fear  but  witb  rapturous 
joy.  To  me,  nothing  would  be  more  glorious  than  to  die,  banner  in 
band,  sorrounded  by  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  to  cry  out  exult- 
ingjy,  as  the  blood  flows  from  my  wounds.  'Vive  le  roi!  live  la 
patrie!"  Her  form  was  raised  majestically,  her  countenance 
beffined  with  inspiratlOQ,  a  daring  fire  sparkled  in  her  eyes — she  waa" 
80  changed  in  form  and  expression,  that  Charles  Henry  drbw  back 
from  her  in  terror. 

*I  am  afraid  of  you,  Anna  Sophia,"  said  be,  shuddering.  "You 
Me  changed — you  are  not  like  yourself. " 

"No,"  said  she;  "nor  am  I  the  same.  Yesterday  I  was  Anna 
Sophia  Detzloff — &om  to-day  I  am  Charles  Henry  Buachman.  Do 
not  interrupt  me — it  must  he  I  You  shall  not  break  youf  father's 
heart — you  shall  not  bring  di^race  upon  the  village.  The  king  has 
called  you — you  must  obey  the  call.  But  I  will  go  in  your  place ; 
yon  shall  remain  quietly  at  home,  thrashing  your  com,  cuttingyour 
bay,  and  taking  care  of  your  kind  old  father,  while  I  shall  be  upon 
the  battle-field,  fighting  in  your  place." 

"Do  you  then  love  me  well  enough  to  give  your  life  for  met" 
cried  Charles  H^U7,  with  streaming  eyes. 
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She  shook  her  bead  elowlj,  tboaghtfuUy.  "I  do  not  know  if  it  be 
love, "  said  abe.  "  I  only  feel  that  it  must  be  done— there  is  do  other 
outlet  but  this  to  help  ub  alL  Let  ns  speak  no  more  about  it— only 
tell  me  that  fcm  aocept  it." 

"  It  ia  ImpoeBible,  Anna  Sophia. " 

"  Only  accept  it,  and  all  will  be  right. " 

"I  cannot.    It  wotild  be  an  everlaating  shame  to  me. " 

She  pressed  hei  teeth  tightlj  together — her  eyee  gleamed  witti 
anger.  "  Hear  me  oat, "  said  she.  "  do,  or  star— whioherar  you  do 
—I  do  not  remain  here  I  I  must  away  and  seek  my  fortune.  I  havs 
never  been  happy,  as  yet— npon  the  battle-field  I  may  be.  I  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  can  therefore  win  all.  WeU,  say  I  Am  I  to 
be  a  soldier  in  your  stead  t" 

"If  you  really  wish  it,  I  mwit  yield,"  eaid  he,  sadly.  "Ton  aaj 
you  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  I,  I  have  you,  and  I  cannot,  will  not 
loae  you.  And  aa  you  would  be  angry  with  and  leave  me  if  I  eaid 
'No, '  I  prefer  saying  'Yea. '  " 

Anna  Sophia  gave  a  cry  td  delight,  and,  for  the  fint  time,  gave 
Charles  Henry  a  willing  kise.  "Many,  many  thanka,  Charles 
Henry,"  said  she.     "Now  we  will  all  be  happy." 

Charles  Henry  sighed.  He  could  not  biiag  himself  to  bxnt  in 
Anna's  prophecy, 

"And  now,"  said  she,  eagerly,  "  how  shall  we  go  about  itt" 


CHAPTER    IV, 

TASXWZLXj  to  the  vrLLAOE. 

In  the  coune  of  the  day,  Charles  Henry  acoompanied  the  other 
boysto  the  village,  where  an  officer  was  to  call  out  the  names  of  those 
who  were  drafted,  As  his  name  was  called  out,  he  did  not  change 
oountenance— he  remained  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  before,  while  tbe 
other  boys  were  gaeing  sadly,  thoughtfully  before  them.  Then  tlie 
officer  handed  each  of  diein  a  ticket  upon  which  their  names  irere 
printed,  and  ordered  them  to  go  immediately  to  the  nearest  ci^, 
Clove,  and  receive  their  nniforms,  Charles  Henry  requested  aday'e 
leave,  as  he  had  various  preparations  to  make  for  his  father,  to 
whom  he  wished  to  will  the  little  property  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother.  The  otScer  granted  him  one  day.  Charles  Henry  left 
the  house  gayly.  but  instead  of  turning  his  steps  toward  the  little 
but  inhabited  by  hia  father,  he  took  the  path  leading  to  tbe  old 
school-house,  where  his  bride  lived. 
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Riestoodatbetdoorwaitingforbim.  "  Well, "  said  she,  hastily, 
"iaaUrlgbir 

"YeB,"Baidbe,  sadly,  "lam  drafted." 

She  grasped  the  printed  ticket  from  his  hand  and  hid  it  in  ha 
bosom.  "Non,"  said  she,  "yoa  have  but  to  bring  me  a  decentsnit 
of  clothes. " 

"H;  Snoday  suit,  Anna, "said  he,  smiling.  "It  Is  new;  I  in- 
tended to  be  married  in  it " 

"Ishall  not  hurtlt,"Baid  she.  "There  is  a  merchant  at  Clsve, 
wfatHu  I  know  to  be  j;ood  and  hcmeet~I  will  leave  the  clotbes  with 
him,  and  next  Sunday  yon  can  walk  to  the  city  for  them. " 

"  You  will  not  even  keep  them  to  remember  me  by  t" 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  you,  Charles  Henry,  for  I 
rftall  bear  your  name." 

"  Frcon  now  on,  throughout  your  whole  life,  yon  shall  bear  it, 
Anna.  For  when  you  return,  you  will  remember  your  promise,  and 
marry  me.    Too  will  iu>t  forget  me  when  far  awayT" 

"How  do  I  know  I  shall  return?"  said  she.  "A  soldier's  life  Is 
in  oonslant  danger.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  marriage  untl]  this  war 
is  over.  But  It  is  now  time  we  were  asleep,  Charles  Henry.  You 
and  I  have  many  things  to  do  to. morrow ;  we  mnet  arrange  our 
household  affairs — you  for  the  soke  of  appearances;  and  I  in  good 
eameet.     Oood-night,  then,  Charles  Henry." 

"Will  you  not  kiaame  on  this  our  last  night,  Anna  Sophia?"  said 
be,  sadty. 

"  A  soldier  kisses  no  man,  "said  she,  with  a  weary  smile.  "He 
might  embrace  a  friend,  as  his  life  ebbed  out  upon  the  battle-fleld, 
but  ncme  other,  Charles  Henry.    Oood-night. " 

She  entered  aild  bolted  the  door  after  her,  then  lighting  a  candle 
she  hastened  to  ber  attic-room.  Seating  herself  at  ber  faUier's 
table,  she  spread  a  la^e  sheet  of  foolscap  before  her  and  commenced 
writing.  She  was  making  her  will  with  a  firm,  unshaken  hand. 
She  began  by  taking  leave  of  the  villagers,  and  implored  thetn  to 
forgive  her  for  causing  them  sorrow ;  but  that  life  In  the  old  hut, 
wltbont  her  parents,  had  become  burdensome  to  her,  and  as  her  be- 
trothed was  now  going  away,  she  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She 
tteo  divided  her  few  poasessjons,  leaving  to  every  friend  some  slight 
remembrance,  such  as  ribbons,  a  pray^'-book,  or  a  handkerchief. 
Her  clothes  she  divided  among  the  viUage  wives.  But  her  house, 
with  all  its  contents,  she  left  to  Father  Buschman,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  live  in  it.  at  least  in  summer. 

When  she  had  Snisbed,  ^e  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  to  rest 
from  the  many  fatigues  and  heart-aches  of  the  day.  In  her  dreams 
her  parente  appeared  to  her — they  beckoned,  kissed,  and  blessed  ber. 
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StrengOiened  by  this  dream,  she  ^pi'&iig  joyfully  at  daybreak  from 
her  couch.  She  felt  now  aasured  that  what  she  was  about  to  do  was 
right,  for  otberwiBe  her  parents  would  not  have  appeared  to  her. 
She  now  continued  the  preparationB  for  her  journey  cheerfully. 
She  packed  all  her  linen  clothes  into  a  small  bundle,  and  then 
scoured  and  dusted  her  title  house  carefully.  Dressing  herself  with 
more  than  ber  usual  care,  and  putting  her  testament  in  her  pocket, 
she  left  tbe  bouse. 

Anna  took  the  road  leading  to  the  parsonage ;  she  wished  to  go 
to  confession  to  her  old  pastor  for  the  last  time.  He  bad  known  hear 
during  the  whole  of  her  short  life  ;  had  baptized  her,  and  with  him 
she  had  taken  her  first  commODion.  She  bad  c<Hifes8ed  to  him  her 
most  secret  thoughts,  and  with  loving  smile,  he  absolved  what  she 
deemed  her  sins.  He  would  not  break  the  seal  of  oonfeesion,  and 
she  therefore  opened  her  heart  to  bim  without  fear. 

The  old  pastor  was  deeply  moved,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  her  ' 
head  he  wept.     When  she  bad  bid  him  a  long  and  loving  adieu,  and 
had  wiped  the  tears  from  ber  eyes,  sbe  left  the  parsonage  and  has- 
tened to  the  woods,  where  Father  Buscbman  was  tending  his  sheep. 
As  soon  as  the  old  shepherd  saw  ber,  be  beckoned  to  her  hie  wekmme. 

"I  did  not  see  you  throughout  the  whole  of  yesterday,  Anna 
Sophia, "  said  he,  "  and  my  heart  was  heavy  within  me ;  there  was 
somethii^  wanting  to  my  happiness. " 

"  I  will  remain  with  yon  to-day  to  make  up  for  yesterday's  ab- 
sence," said  she,  seating  herself  beside  him  and  kissing  him  tot- 
derly,  "  I  could  not  work  lo-day,  for  my  heart  aches ;  I  will  rest 
myself  with  you." 

"Your  heart  aches  because  Charles  Henry  must  leave  ns,"said 
the  old  shepherd.  "  You  would  prefer  his  remaining  at  home,  and 
not  being  a  soldier?" 

"No,  I  would  not  {orefer  this,  father,"  said  she,  earnestly; 
"would  you?" 

The  old  man  looked  thoughtful  for  some  time,  then  said : 

"  It  will  be  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  Anna  Sophia,  for  be  is  the  last 
remaining  light  of  my  youth,  and  when  he  goes  all  will  be  dark  and 
gloomy  for  me.  It  does  me  good  to  see  his  bright,  handsome  face ; 
to  hear  his  gay  morning  and  evening  song ;  and  when  yon  two  are 
sitting  beside  me  band  tn  hand  upon  the  old  bench  at  the  front  of 
our  little  hut,  my  youth  comee  back  to  me.  I  see  myself  sitting  on 
the  same  bench  with  my  dear  old  froman — it  was  our  favorite  seat 
when  we  were  young.  When  Charles  Henry  leaves  me,  I  not  only 
lose  bim,  but  my  whole  past  life  seems  to  vanish  away. " 

"Yon  would,  therefore,  prefer  he  should  remain  at  home?"  said 
Anna,  anxiously. 
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"If  it'were  poesible, "  said  he,  "but  it  is  not.  His  king  has  called 
him,  he  must  obey. " 

"  But  he  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  stay,  father,  if  you  will  de- 
clare that  yon  are  too  old,  too  weak  to  support  yomself,  and  wish 
the  only  prop  of  your  old  b^  to  remain  with  you,  the  anthorltiee  at 
Qeve  may,  peitaape,  grant  your  request. " 

The  old  shepherd  shook  hie  head  slowly  and  thoughtfoUy,  and 
said: 

"  No,  we  will  not  make  the  attempt ;  it  would  be  deception,  and 
could  bring  ns  no  honor.  I  am  not  too  weak  to  earn  my  own  liv- 
ing, and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Charles  Henry  if  I  bought  him  off 
from  hie  duty.  The  world  might  then  think  he  was  a  cpwaid,  and 
had  not  courage  enough  to  fight. " 

"Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  be  wanting  in  courage?" 
Bsid  Anna  Sophia,  gazing  at  him  as  if  her  life  depended  upon  his 
snswer. 

"I  think  BO,  "said  he,  calmly;  "it  is  as  bad  for  a  man  to  be  with- 
ontcourage  as  for  a  wrauan  to  he  without  virtue." 

Anna  Sophia  raised  her  dark,  glowing  eyes  to  heaT«n  with  an 
eipreesion  of  deep  thankf  ulneee.  Then  giving  way  to  her  emotion, 
she  threw  her  arms  around  tha  old  shepherd,  and,  leaning  her  head 
upon  bis  shoulder,  she  wept  bitterly.  He  did  not  disturb  her,  but 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  heart,  and  whispered  occasionally  a  few 
loving,  consoling  words.  He  beliered  he  understood  her  sorrow ; 
be  thought  he  knew  the  source  of  these  tears.  She  was  weeping  be- 
canse  all  hope  of  preventing  her  betrothed  from  being  a  soldier  was 
now  gone. 

"Weep  no  more,  my  child, "  said  he,  at  last ;  "  your  eyes  will  be 
red ;  it  will  sadden  Charles  Henry,  and  make  it  harder  for  him  to 
Bay  good-by.  8ee,  there  he  comes  to  join  us — do  not  weep,  my 
child." 

Anna  raised  her  head  and  dried  her  eyes  hastily. 

"  I  an^i  not  weeping,  father, "  said  she.  "  I  entreat  you  do  not  tell 
Charleis  Henry  that  I  have  been  crying — do  not,  if  you  love  me.  I 
will  promise  not  to  be  sad  again. " 

"I  will  be  silent,  but  you  must  keep  your  word  and  be  cheerful, 
BO  as  not  to  sadden  the  poor  boy. " 

"IwiU." 

Annft  Sophia  kept  her  word.  She  gave  Charles  Henry  a  bright, 
(jieery  welcome.  While  she  was  joking  and  laughing  with  the  old 
man,  evening  came  upon  them,  and  as  it  cast  its  shadows  about, 
Charlee  Henry  became  more  and  more  silent  and  sad. 

It  was  now  time  to  drive  home  the  fold  ;i,  the  son  had  set,  and 
Phylax  had  collected  his  little  army. 
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The  old  shepherd  oroee.  "And  ncnr,  my  children,"  B&id  he, 
"  take  leave  of  one  another.  It  is  the  last  Buniiet  you  will  eee  to- 
gether for  many  a  long  day.  Swear  to  each  other  here,  in  the  pree- 
enoe  of  Ood  and  of  hia  beautiful  world,  that  yoa  will  be  true  to  eiuib 
Other,  that  your  love  shall  never  change. " 

.   CharloH  Henry  looked  timidly,  beseechii^lj  at  Anna  Sophia,  bat 
she  would  not  encounter  hia  gaze. 

"Ws  tiave  said  all  that  we  had  to  say,"  Baid  ahe,  quieily,  "ws 
will  therefore  not  make  our  parting  harder  by  repeating  it. " 

"  It  will  make  parting  much  easier  to  me, "  cried  Charles  Henry, 
"if  you  will  swear  to  be  true,  and  always  to  love  me.  Though 
many  yean  may  pass,  Anna  Sophia,  before  we  meet  again,  1  will 
never  cease  to  love  you,  never  cease  to  think  of  yon." 

'l^is  will  I  also  do,  Charlee  Henry,"  said  Anna,  aoletnnly. 
"Uythoughia  will  be  with  you  doily,  hourly;  your  name  willba 
oonatantly  upon  my  lipe  I" 

ChuleB  Henry  turned  pale.  He  understood  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  this  oath,  and  it  out  him  to  the  heart. 

"And  now,  good-night.  Anna  Sophia."  said  the  old  shepherd; 
"to-morrow  evening,  when  your  work  is  done,  I  will  await  you 
here.    We  will  have  to  love  and  console  each  other.    Oood-nlght 

"Good-night,  dear  father,"  whispered  she,  in  a  voioe  choked 
with  tears,  as  she  pressed  a  bumii^  kiss  on  his  brow. 

The  old  man  took  her  in  his  arms  and  embraced  her  tenderly, 
then  whispered : 

"To-morrow  wo  will  weep  together,  Anna  Sophia." 

Anna  tore  herself  from  hie  arms. 

"  Good -night,  father  r— and  then  turning  to  Charlat  Heniy,  alls 
said  :  "When  do  you  leave  for  Cleve?" 

"To-night,  at  ten,"  said  he  ;  "  I  prefer  going  at  night ;  itlsmoiA 
hotter  in  the  day.  and  I  must  be  at  Cleve  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
I  will  be  at  your  door  to-night,  to  take  a  last  look  at  you. " 

"  It  is  all  right, "  said  she,  dryly,  taming  from  him  and  hasten- 
ing  home. 

Night  had  come  i  the  TiUt^e  night-watch  had  anoounoed  the 
tenth  hour ;  no  light  gleamed  tlirough  the  windows — the  busy  noise 
and  bustle  of  day  iiad  given  place  to  deep  quiet.  The  whole  village 
was  at  rest,  every  ^e  was  oloead.  No  one  saw  Charles  Heniy  as  he 
passed,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  took  the  path  leading  to 
Uie  oM  school- house— no  one  but  the  moon,  that  was  gleaming 
brightly  above,  and  was  illuminating  the  solitary  wandsier'* 
path. 

For  the  first  time  he  found  Anna  Sophia's  door  open— he  had  no 
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need  to  knock.  He  entered  nadiatnrbed  with  hie  bundle,  wbioh 
ooDtained  the  suit  of  clothes  Anna  had  desired. 

Half  an  hour  later  tiie  door  was  opened,  and  two  toll,  clenderly- 
tmilt  yonng  men  left  the  house.  The  moon  saw  it  all ;  she  saw  that 
'  theman  with  the  baton,  and  with  the  bundle  on  his  back,  was  none 
oUter  than  Anna  Sophia  Detzloff,  daughter  of  Ihe  old  schoc^- teacher. 
She  saw  that  the  one  who  was  following  her,  whose  cxnmtenaDoe 
was  ao  ghastlypole— not  because  the  moon  was  shining  upon  it,  but 
because  he  waa  so  sad,  so  truly  wretched— that  this  ottier  was  Charles 
Henry  Buschman,  who  waa  coward  enough  to  let  his  bride  go  to 
battle  In  bis  stead  t  The  mocm  saw  them  shake  hands  for  the  lost 
time  and  bid  each  other  farewelL 

"Let  me  go  a  little  bit  of  the  war  with  yon,  Anna  Sophia, "  said 
CSiarles  Henry ;  "  it  is  so  dark,  so  still,  and  soon  you  will  go  through 
llie  woods.  It  is  best  I  should  be  with  you,  tta  it  is  so  feorfolly 
gloomy.    Let  me  accompany  you,  AnnaSophia." 

"IhaTonofear  of  file  woods, "  said  she,  gently;  "the  stare  above 
will  watch  over  and  guard  me,  the  mo(m  will  shed  her  li^l 
upon  my  path,  It  will  not  be  dark.  I  mnet  go  my  way  through 
life  alone — I  must  have  no  fear  of  any  thing,  not  even  of  daatli. 
Leave  me  now,  and  be  careful  that  you  are  seen  by  no  one  during 
tlie  whole  of  to-morrow  in  my  house.  No  one  wiU  go  there  to- 
morrow, for  I  have  left  word  in  the  village  that  I  am  going  on  a 
risit  to  my  aunt  at  Gleve.  I  have  prepared  your  meals  for  you ;  the 
table  is  set,  and  above,  in  my  room,  you  will  find  books  to  read. 
You  can  stand  it  for  one  day,  to-morrow  evening  you  will  be  re- 
leased.   Farewell,  Charles  Henry !" 

"Do  not  go,  AnnaSophia,"  said  he,  weeping  and  trembling;  "I 
will  go.  I  will  force  laj  heart  to  be  courageous  I  You  must  stay 
here." 

"  It  is  too  late, "  said  Anna ;  "  nor  could  you  do  it,  Charles  Henry. 
You  are  afraid  of  the  dark  woods,  and  what  comes  beyond  is  much 
more  fearful.  We  have  taken  leave  of  each  other,  the  worst  is  peat. 
Kiss  your  father  lor  me,  and  when  at  times  you  are  sitting  upcai  tba 
old  bench,  remind  him  of  Anna  Sophia. " 

"I  will  obey  you,"  whispered  he. 

But  Anna  was  not  listening  to  him ;  she  had  turned  from  him, 
and  was  hastening  down  the  road. 

The  moon  saw  it  all  1  She  saw  the  teora  steal  slowly  from  Anna 
Sophia's  eyes,  and  fall  unknown  to  herself  upon  her  cheek,  as  she 
turned  her  back  upon  her  old  home  and  hastened  forward  to  a  life 
of  danger,  privation,  and  want.  She  saw  Charles  Henry  leaning 
upon  the  door  of  the  old  school -house,  staring  after  Anna  with  a 
tmnbllng  heart  until  the  last  glimpse  of  her  was  lost  in  the  distant 
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woods.  He  Uien  entered  tlie  echool-bouBe  and  fastened  the  door  be- 
hind him.  His  heart  was  heavy  and  eorrowful,  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself ;  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  hod  done,  but  had  not  the  strengtli 
to  change  it;  and  as  he  went  over  Anna  Sophia's  departure,  he  was 
inwardly  rejoiced  that  he  himself  was  to  remain  at  home. 

On  the  moming;  of  the  second  day  after  Anna's  departure,  there 
was  a  great  stir  in  the  village,  there  were  two  astounding  reports  to 
excite  the  community.  Charles  Henry  Buachman  bad  returned 
from  Cleve  ;  they  had  told  him  he  could  be  spared  for  a  while.  The 
second  report  was  that  Anna  Sophia  had  not  returned  from  her  visit 
They  waited  for  several  days,  and  as  she  did  not  come,  Charles 
Heniy  went  to  the  distant  vill^^  where  her  aunt  lived.  But  he 
returned  with  sad  news.  Anna  St^ia  was  not  tbere,  her  aimt  bad 
not  seen  her. 

What  bad  become  of  her?  Where  was  she!  No  one  could  clear 
up  tJie  mysteiy.  Many  spoke  of  suicide ;  she  had  drowned  herself 
in  the  large  lake  to  the  left  of  the  village  the;  said,  because  her  be- 
trothed had  to  leave  her.  The  old  pastor  would  not  listen  to  this ; 
but  when  the  aunt  came  to  take  possession  of  her  niece's  worldly 
goods,  he  had  to  bring  forward  the  will  Anna  bad  given  him,  in 
which  she  had  willed  her  all  to  Father  Biischman.  And  now  no  one 
doubled  tliat  Anna  had  laid  bands  upon  herself.  The  mystery  re- 
mained unsolved.  Every  one  pitied  and  sympathized  with  Charles 
Henry,  who  had  lost  all  his  former  cheerfulness  sinoe  the  deat^  <tf 
his  bride  I 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  PRIBONBR. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Frederick  von  Trenok  entered  the 
fortress  of  Hagdebmg.  Two  years  I  What  is  that  to  t^ose  who 
live,  work,  strive,  apd  fight  the  battle  of  life?  A  short  space  ot 
time,  dashing  on  with  flying  feet,  and  leaving  notbing  for  remem- 
brance but  a  few  important  momenlo. 

Two  years  1  What  is  that  to  the  prisoner?  A  gray,  impenetrable 
eternity,  in  which  the  bitter  waters  of  the  past  fall  drop  by  drop 
upon  all  the  functions  of  life,  and  hollow  out  a  grave  for  the  being 
without  existence,  who  no  longer  has  the  courage  to  call  himself  a 
man.  Two  years  of  anxious  waiting,  of  vain  hopes,  of  ever-renew- 
ing self-deception,  of  labor  without  result. 

This  was  Trenck's  existence,  since  the  day  the  doors  of  the  cita- 
del of  Magdeburg  closed  upon  him  as  a  prisoner.  He  bad  had  many 
bitter  disai^>ointments,  much  secret  suffering ;  he  had  learned  to 
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bioiwhamaiiiiatareintill  its  wickedness  aod  iTisigniflconQB,  its  love 
<a  mfmey  and  corruption,  but  also  in  its  greatneaa  and  ezaltetitm, 
and  its  constancy  and  kindneaa. 

Amongst  the  commandants  and  officers  of  the  ftntrees  whoM 
da^  it  was  to  guard  Trenck,  there  were  many  hard  and  cruel  hearts, 
which  eiulted  in  his  tortures,  and  who,  knowing  the  king's  personal 
enmity  to  him,  thought  to  recommend  themselves  bj  practising  the 
most  refined  cruelties  upon  the  defenceless  prisoner.  But  he  had 
also  found  'warm  human  souls,  who  pitied  his  mieifortunes,  and  who 
sought,  by  every  possible  means,  to  ameliorate  his  sad  fate.  And, 
after  all,  never  had  the  night  of  his  imprisonment  been  utterly  dark 
and  impenetrable.  The  star  of  hope,  of  love,  of  constancy,  had 
Simmered  from  afar.  This  star,  which  had  thrown  its  silver  veil 
over  his  most  beautiful  and  sacred  remembrances,  over  his  young 
life  of  liberty  and  love,  this  star  was  Amelia.  She  had  never  ceased 
to  think  of  him,  to  care  for  him,  to  labor  for  his  release ;  she  had 
always  found  means  to  supply  him  with  help,  with  gold,  with  active 
bi^ids.  But,  alas  1  all  this  had  only  served  to  add  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  his  prison,  and  increase  the 
weight  of  his  chains. 

Treachery  and  seeming  accident  had,  up  to  this  time,  made  vain 
every  attempt  at  escape,  and  destroyed  in  one  moment  the  sad  and 
ezhansting  labors  of  many  long  numthe.  The  first  and  seemingly 
most  promising  attempt  al  flight  had  miscarried,  through  the  trea- 
aaa  of  the  faithless  Baron  Weingarten,  who  had  ofiered  to  commu- 
nicate between  Trenck  and  the  princess. 

For  six  long  months  Trenck  had  worked  with  ceaseUes  and  in- 
comparsble  energy  at  a  subterranean  path  which  would  lead  him  to 
freedom ;  all  was  prepared,  all  complete.  The  faitiiful  grenadi^, 
Qefhart,  who  had  been  won  over  by  the  princess,  had  given  him  the 
necessary  instruments,  and  through  the  bats  of  his  prison  had  con- 
veyed to  him  such  food  as  would  strengthen  him  for  his  giant  task. 

Nothii^  was  no'w  wanting  but  gold,  to  enable  Trenck,  when  he 
h^  escaped,  to  hire  a  little  boat,  which  would  place  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Elbe — gold,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  rapid  flight. 

Qefhart  had  undertaken  to  deliver  Trenck's  letter  to  the  princess, 
asking  for  this  money.  This  tetter,  written  with  his  own  blood 
upon  a  piece  of  linen,  had  been  forwarded  through  Oefhart's  mis- 
tress, tbe  Jewess  Rebecca,  to  Weingarten.  He  delivered  if^  the 
princess,,  and  received,  through  P611nitz,  two  thousand  thalers, 
which  be  did  not  band  over  to  Kebecca,  but  retained  for  himself, 
and  betrayed  to  the  king  Trenck 's  intended  flight. 

This  was  but  a  short  time  before  Weingarten's  own  flight ;  and 
while  he  wai  enjoying  tbe  fruit  of  this  base  fraud  in  security  and 
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freedom,  poor  Trenck  was  forcMl  to  descend  still  lower  In  Uie  oitadal, 
and  take  pomes8i<ni  of  Uiat  frif^tful  prison  which,  by  special  oom- 
mand  of  the  king,  had  been  built  and  prepared  for  him,  in  the 
lowest  oaaematee  of  the  fortrees. 

The  king  was  greatly  «utaperated  at  these  never-ending  attempt! 
of  Trenck  to  escape ;  hie  courage  and  endnrance  made  him  an  in- 
teresting and  admired  martTr  to  the  whole  garrioon  at  Magdeburg. 

Frederiok  wished  to  give  to  this  garrison,  and  to  all  hii  loldien, 
a  terrible  example  of  tSie  lelentleot  Beverity  with  which  Insubordi- 
nation should  be  punished,  to  prove  to  them  that  mortal  daring  and 
mortal  energy  were  Tain  to  escape  the  avenging  hand  of  ro^al  justice; 

Trenck,  who,  in  the  beginning,  had  only  been  condemned  to 
arreet  in  Olate  for  six  months,  had,  hf  his  oonatant  attempts  at 
escape,  and  the  mad  and  eloquent  expression  of  his  rage,  brought 
npcm  himself  tbesentenceof  eternal  imprisonment,  inaBabterranean 
oell,  which,  by  express  command  of  the  king,  was  so  prepared, 
that  neither  guards  nor  soldiers  were  necessary  to  his  detention. 
A  jailer  only  was  needed,  to  lock  the  four  doors  of  the  corridor  which 
led  to  Trenok'a  cell.  It  was  as  little  dangerous  to  guard  this  poor 
prisoner  as  to  approach  the  lion  bound  by  chains  and  hemmed  in  by 
Iron  bars. 

Trenck  was  indeed  manacled  like  a  wild  beast.  A  ohaiii  clanked 
upon  his  feet,  an  iron  girdle  was  around  bis  waist,  to  which  hung  a 
heavy  chain,  fastened  to  a  thiok  iron  bar  built  in  the  wall ;  mana- 
olen  were  made  fast  to  each  end  of  an  iron  bar,  to  which  hie  hands 
were  bound.  The  most  cruel  wild  l>east  would  not  have  been  so 
tortured ;  some  one  would  have  had  pi^  <m  him,  and  mrauifully 
ended  his  life.  But  this  creature,  thus  tortured,  groanii^  and 
Clanking  hie  heavy  chains— this  oreature  was  a  man,  tberefon  there 
was  no  pity.  It  would  have  been  considered  a  crime  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life;  but  slowly,  day  by  day,  to  murder  htm.  was  only  justice. 

The  king  bad  made  it  the  personal  duty  of  the  commandant. 
Bruokhfiusen,  to  guard  Trenck.  He  declsj«d  that  if  he  allowed 
Trenok  to  escape,  he  should  not  imly  lose  his  place  and  rank,  but 
take  Trenck's  place,  in  his  fearful  cell.  This  was  a  frightful  menace 
to  the  ambitions  and  harsh  commandant,  Bruckh&usea,  and,  cf 
oourse,  led  him  to  take  the  severeet  invcautions.  It  was  he,  tbero- 
fore,  who  bad  bound  Trenck,  and,  whenever  he  visited  the  poof 
prisoner  In  his  cell,  he  rejoiced  In  the  artistic  construction  of  hi» 
chains,  and  looked  proudly  upon  bts  work.  He  saw  with  delight 
that  Trenck  was  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  heavy  chains  two  feet  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  to  raise  the  tin  cup  to  his  parched  lips,  with  hia 
hands  tbns  fastened  to  an  iron  bar ;  and  as  oft«n  aa  he  left  the  cell, 
be  exolaimed,  with  an  expression  of  malicious  joy : 
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"IhSTetftmodhlmforeverl  he  will  not  esoBpe  me  I" 

But  Trenokwu not  tamed;  biB  courage  was  not  broken.  In  thia 
oniahed  uid  waeted  form  dwelt  &  strong  soul,  a  bocnding  heart ;  he 
bad  been  bovmd  in  ohains  thought  to  be  indiflsolubie.  Trenck  alone 
did  not  believe  this ;  he  tnuted  still  in  the  magio  power  of  his  will, 
in  bis  good  star,  which  had  not  jet  been  queoobed  in  darkneaB. 

In  the  wall  to  which  the  chain  wae  fastened,  bis  name  was  buih, 
in  fed  tiles ;  a  g^Tcetone  marked  tbe  spot  npcai  which  his  feet 
moved,  upon  which  a  death's  head  and  the  name  of  Trenck  was  en- 
gnved.  Under  this  stcme  there  was  a  vault,  and  wh»t  one  looked 
at  ttie  moist  walla,  from  which  the  water  constantly  trickled,  and 
at  tbe  dark  cell,  which  for  six  months  had  not  been  cheered  by  one 
ray  of  light,  thej  might  well  suppose  that  the  graveetone  would 
•ocm  be  lifted,  and  the  vault  opened  to  reoeive  the  poor  prisoner, 
upon  wboee  grave  no  other  tears  would  flow.  These  dark  walla 
were,  as  it  iqipeared.  softer  and  mora  pitiful  than  the  hesTts  of  men. 

Trenokwas  not  subdued;  tbe  death's  head  and  his  name  upon 
Oie  gravestone  did  not  terrify  him  I  It  was  nothing  more  to  him 
than,  a  constant  reminder  to  collect  his  courage  and  his  strength, 
and  to  cqtpose  to  bis  daily  m^iaoe  of  death  a  strong  conviction  of 
life  and  liberty. 

If  his  priscm  were  dark,  and  wanned  by  no  ray  of  sunshine,  he 
leu^  his  head  against  the  wall,  clceed  bis  eyes,  and  his  vivid 
imagination  and  glowing  fancy  was  the  slave  of  his  will,  and 
painted  bis  past  life  in  magic  pictures. 

Tbe  prisoner,  clad  as  a  convict,  with  bis  hands  and  feet  chained, 
beoame  at  once  the  child  of  fortone  and  love ;  the  exalted  favorite 
of  princee,  the  admired  cavalier,  tbe  envied  courtier,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  lovely  women. 

When  hunger  drove  him  to  eat  the  coarse  bread  which  was  his 
on^  nooriahmeat,  and  to  satisfy  his  thirst  with  the  muddy  water 
in  the  tin  pitcher  at  bis  side,  be  thonght  of  the  meals,  worthy  of 
XacuIIob,  ctf  which  he  had  partaken,  at  the  Russian  oourt,  by  tbe 
side  of  the  all-powerful  Russian  minister  Bestuchef;  heremembered 
the  fabulous  pomp  which  surrounded  him,  and  tbe  profound  rever- 
ance  which  was  shown  him,  as  tbe  acknowledged  favorite  of  the 
prime  minister  <tf  tbe  empress. 

WhAn  no  <me  whispered  one  word  of  oousolation  or  of  sympathy, 
for  all  trembled  at  the  oeaselees  watchfulness  of  the  commandant — 
when  the  rude  silesit  jailer  came  daily  and  placed  his  bread  and 
water  before  him  and  left  him  without  word  or  greeting — then 
IVenck  recalled  the  sacred,  ccmsecrated  hours  in  which  love  had 
whispered  sweet  nanies  and  tender  words.-  This  love  still  lived — It 
watched  over  and  shone  down  upon  him— it  was  a  star  of  hope 
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Why  should  Trenck  despair,  when  love  lived  and  lived  only  tor  himf 
No,  he  would  not  die — he  would  never  be  buried  under  this  grave- 
stone. Beyond  these  thick,  damp  walls  lay  the  world— the  living, 
active,  blooming  world.  It  was  only  neceeeary  to  br^ak  these 
chainB,  to  open  the  five  heavy  doois  which  confined  him  to  his  dark 
prison ,  and  life,  liberty,  the  world,  honor,  love,  belonged  to  him  I 

"Is  not  my  will  stronger  than  chains  and  bolts!"  he  said.  "Has 
not  the  spirit  wings  by  which  she  can  take  flight,  mocking  at  prisons 
and  at  torture  T" 

His  spirit  was  free,  for  he  believed  in  freedom ;  when  his  chains 
clanked  around  him,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  whispered  of 
speedy  liberty — as  if  they  exhorted  him  in  soft,  harmonious  tones, 
to  cast  them  off  and  become  a  free  and  happy  man. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  he  could  no  longer  resist  these 
allm'ing  voices.  If  be  could  break  these  chains  the  first  step  was 
taken,  and  only  the  doors  remained  to  be  opened.  By  close  observa- 
tion, he  had  discovered  that  the  inner  door  of  his  prison  was  of 
wood.  The  faithful  Oefhart  had  managed  to  inform  him  that  the 
other  doors  were  also  of  wood.  He  had  also  conveyed  to  him  a 
small,  sharp  knife,  the  most  precious  of  all  earthly  treasures,  for 
with  this  he  hoped  to  obtain  his  freedom. 

"But  the  chains  I"  First  must  the  chains  be  broken — first  must 
his  right  hand  be  free  I  And  it  was  free.  Although  the  blood  was 
bursting  from  the  nails  Trenck  forced  his  hand  through  the  mana- 
cle. Freedom  greeted  him  with  her  first  rapturous  smil«.  Alas, 
the  handcuff  upon  the  left  hand  was  too  narrow  to  be  removed  in 
this  way.  With  a  piece  of  his  chain  he  broke  off  a  fragment  ol 
stone  which  he  used  as  a  file,  and  in  this  way  he  liberated  his  left 
hand.  The  iron  ring  around  his  waist  was  fastened  only  by  a  hook 
to  the  chain  attached  to  the  wall.  Trenck  placed  his  feet  against 
the  wall,  and  bending  forward  with  all  hie  strength,  succeeded  in 
straightening  the  hook  so  far  as  to  remove  it  from  the  ring.  And 
now  there  only  remained  the  heavy  wooden  chain  fastened  to  his 
feet,  and  also  made  fast  to  the  wall.  By  a  powerful  effort  he  broke 
two  of  the  links  of  this  chain. 

He  was  free— free— at  least  to  stand  er«ct  and  walk  around  his 
miserable  prison.  With  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  joy  he  raised 
himself  to  his  full  height— it  enraptured  him  to  move  his  arms,  so 
long  and  painfully  confined— he  extended  them  widely  and  power- 
fully, as  if  he  wished  to  clasp  the  whole  outside  world  to  his  heart. 

Could  the  commandant  Bruckh&usen  have  cast  one  glance  into 
this  horrible,  noiseless  cell,  be  would  have  trembled  with  rage  and 
apprehension.  The  unchained  giant  stood  with  glad  smiles,  and 
fliuning  eyes,  and  outstretched  arms,  as  if  adjuring  the  spirits  of  the 
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onder- world  to  come  to  hie  asBiatance.  But  the  commandant  lay  in 
oarel«6B  BecnHty  upon  hia  soft,  white  couch ;  hie  eyes  were  closed ; 
they  could  not  pierce  the  dark  cell  where  a  fellow-man,  with  loudly- 
beating  heart,  but  silent  lips,  called  rapturously  to  the  fair  goddess 
Liberty,  and  hastened  to  clasp  her  in  hie  arms. 

Stepping  forward,  he  sought  the  door  of  bia  prison,  and  kneeling 
before  it,  he  toc^  out  his  knife.  He  tried  to  cut  out  a  small  piece 
and  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  this  was  short  work — the 
door  opened  inside,  and  it  was  easy  to  cut  around  and  remove  the 
lock.  It  was  made  of  simple  oak  boards.  Once  convinced  o£  thia, 
Trenck  prudently  sought  his  mattreas  in  order  to  obtain  rest  and 
strength.  It  waa  imposaible  to  commence  his  labor  then.  The  night 
was  far  spent,  and  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  jailer  came  to 
iospect  bim  and  bring  hia  bread  and  water.  His  visit  must  be 
over  before  he  could  begin  his  work — he  must  poeaees  bis  soul  in  pa- 
tience. What  were  a  few  hours'  waiting  to  bim  wbo  bad  waited 
l<»)g,  dreary  years? — a  fleeting  moment,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
accustom  him  to  his  new  happiness,  to  enable  him  to  collect  hia 
tboagbts  and  bear  quietly  the  rapturous  conviction  of  approaching 
freedom. 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  free :  this  is  the  laat  night  of  my  imprisonment. " 
But  while  waiting  in  this  dreary  prison  he  could  enjoy  one  pleasure 
kng  denied  bim — he  could  stretch  bis  limbs  upon  his  bed  without 
being  martyred  and  crushed  by  his  bonds—without  hearing  the 
clank  of  chains.  With  what  gladness  he  now  stretched  himself 
upon  his  poor  couch  I — how  grateful  he  was  to  God  for  this  great 
haj^iness ! — how  sweet  his  sleep ! — bow  glorious  his  dreams  1 

Tr«mck  awaked  in  the  early  morning,  revived  and  atrengtbened. 
It  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  daily  visitation — to  replace  hia  chaina, 
and  take  poeeeeaion  of  his  gravestone.'  His  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  soon  discovered  the  broken  link  of  the  chain,  which  he  hid 
in  hia  mattress.  Witbapiece  of  hisbaii-band  be  fastened  the  chain 
to  his  feet,  hung  the  second  chain  to  the  ring  upon  bis  waist,  and 
now  it  only  remained  to  place  bia  bands  in  tbe  manacles  fastened  to 
the  iron  bar.  He  bad  bled  tbe  handcuff  from  bis  left  hand  and  that 
was  easy  to  resume,  but  it  waa  impossible  to  force  his  right  hand 
through  tbe  ring ;  he  had  succeeded  in  removing  it  by  a  mighty 
effort  the  evening  before,  but  it  was  consequently  greatly  awoUen. 
He  took  again  his  little  piece  of  atone  and  tried  to  file  it  apart,  but 
every  effort  waa  in  vain.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  hour  of  viai- 
tation,  and  if  hia  right  hand  were  free  when  the  jailer  came,  all 
would  be  discovered.  It  seemed  to  him  aa  if  he  beard  already  the 
bolt  of  the  fliBt  door.  With  a  last,  frightful  effort,  be  forced  his 
band  in  tbe  manacle;  hia  fingers  cracked  as  if  the  bones  were 
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broken ;  it  was  soaroely  possible  for  him  to  aupfoeas  a  ahrisk  of  «ar 
gniBb.  But  the  danger  was  even  at  the  door,  uid  the  blessing  at 
freedom  was  not  too  dearly  bought  evea  b;  this  anguish ;  be  bore  it 
withltMvio  fortitude,  and  though  his  whole  figure  trembled  with 
pain,  heconquered  himself.  He  leaned  back  hreBthleaely  and  almort 
anconaciously  against  the  wall ;  and  now  the  bolt  renl^  moved,  and 
tlie  jailer,  followed  by  two  offlcere.  entered. 

The  visitation  began.  In  this  small  cell,  which  held  nothing  bat 
a  mattress,  a  seat  built  in  the  wall,  and  a  small  table,  -there  was  but 
little  to  examine.  A  fleeting  glanoe  at  Treuck's  chains,  which 
were  rattling  around  him,  and  the  search  was  orer,  and  the  jailer 
and  officers  left  the  prison.  Trenck  listened  in  breathlesB  silenoa 
till  he  heard  the  bolt  of  the  fifth  door  rattling,  and  now  life  and 
movement  were  ia  his  form  and  features.  It  was  time  to  work. 
But  alas  1  it  was  impossible.  The  swollen,  blood-red,  throbbing 
hand  could  not  possibly  bo  withdrawn  from  the  handcuff.  He  mu«t 
control  himself — must  wait  and  be  patient  He  resolved  to  do  thia 
with  a  brave  heart,  in  tiie  full  oonvioticm  that  he  would  attain  his 
liberty. 

At  last,  after  throe  days,  the  swelling  disappeared,  and  he  found 
he  could  withdraw  his  Ebl'ndwithont  difficulty,  nie  visit  was  no 
sooner  over,  than  his  oh&u  fell  off.  For  the  last  time  I  Qod  grant 
titat  for  the  last  time  he  had  heard  them  clank  I 

A  herculean  work  was  before  him,  but  Freedom  was  without 
and  awaiting  him,  and  he  panted  to  embrace  her.  Seizing  his  little 
pocket-knife,  he  stepped  to  the  door  and  commenced  his  labor.  The 
first  door  was  not  difficult,  it  opened  from  within.  In  half  an  hour 
liie  work  was  done,  and  Trenck  advanced  and  extended  his  hands 
before  him  till  they  encountered  another  obstacle.  This  was  the 
second  door.  But  here  was  indeed  a  weary  task.  The  door  opened 
on  the  oatside  and  a  lieavy  cross-bar  besides  the  lock  seoiued  it.  It 
was  necessary  to  cut  entirely  through  the  door  above  the  bar,  and 
spring*  over  it.  Trenok  did  not  despair— bravely,  unweorily,  he 
went  to  work— the  perspiratioa  fell  from  his  brow  and  minglod  with 
the  hlood  which  trickled  from  bis  lacerated  hands.  Trenck  did  not 
regard  it;  he  felt  no  pain,  no  exhaustion.  Freedom  stood  before 
the  frowning  citadel,  and  awaited  his  coming.  At  last  it  vram 
achieved ;  with  trembling  hands  he  lifted  the  tipper  part  of  the  door 
bom  the  hlngee  and  sprang  into  the  outer  room. 

Here  light  and  sunshine  greeted  him.  Weary  months  bad  gone 
by  since  he  bad  seen  the  sun— the  soft  light  of  heaven  on  the  fraeh 
green  of  earth — and  now  all  this  was  his  once  more,  ^ere  was  • 
small  window  in  this  corridor,  and  not  too  high  for  him  to  lo(^ 
■laoad.     He  turned  his  eyes,  filled  with  tears  of  the  purest  joy, 
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l^cHi  the  cIondleM  besTeiu ;  he  followed  with  longing  «fes  the  flight 
of  the  doves,  who  moved  like  a  black  cloud  acnwa  the  aky  and  di»- 
^^Gored  on  the  horizon.  He  inhaled  with  long-diawii  breath  the 
fraab,  glad  air,  which  appeared  to  him  ladeo  with  the  fragranoe  of 
all  the  flowera  of  the  world.  He  gave  hlmaelf  up  for  a  few  momenlB 
to  this  first  rapturous  enjoyment,  then  conquered  himaeU  and  ex- 
fttnioed  hie  surroundings  with  a  tUbughtful,  searcbiDg  eye. 

He  taw  that  bia  prison  was  built  against  the  flnit  wall  of  the  fcv- 
bvBB,  and  was  exactly  opposite  an  oibiuice,  before  which  stood  a 
high  palisade ;  this  he  must  climb  before  be  could  reach  the  outer 
wall.  But  the  night  was  long,  and  he  saw  that  the  guard  patrolling 
npcai  the  wall  disappeared  from  time  to  time  for  more  than  five 
minutes ;  he  must  therefore  have  some  distance  to  walk  before  ha 
retnnied  to  the  same  spot.  While  hie  back  was  tamed,  must 
Trenok  climb  the  palisade  and  wail. 

Trenck  sprang  back  upon  the  floorwithagladand  happy  be»irt. 
What  he  had  se^i  of  the  free,  outer  world  had  given  him  aew  life. 
With  ohaerful  rwolutioB  he  stepped  to  the  third  door.  This  waa 
ooDfltiiicted  like  the  first,  and  gave  him  but  little  trouble — it  waa 
aoon  ofiened,  and  Trenck  passed  on  the  other  side. 

The  8UO  went  down,  and  the  twilight  o>>scnred  his  view,  as  this 
was  completed.  And  now  bis  strength  was  exhausted,  and  his 
swoUeo  and  bleeding  hands,  froni  which  the  flesh  hung  in  shreds, 
tefused  their  service.  With  ioexpreesible  despair  he  looked  at  tha 
fourth  door,  which  opened  from  the  outside,  and  it  was  again  uacea- 
aBi7  to  out  through  the  whcde  breaidUi  of  the  door  in  ord^r  to  advance. 

W(m  out  and  trembling,  he  seated  himself  near  the  door  and 
leaned  his  aching  head  against  the  oool  wood.  He  sat  thus  a  long 
timc^  till  he  felt  that  his  blood  was  flowing  more  calmly,  and  the 
wild,  quick  beating  of  his  pulse  had  snbeided— till  the  pain  in  bia 
bands  and  limbs  was  quieted,  and  he  had  won  new  strength.  He 
then  roae  from  the  floor,  took  his  knife,  and  recommenced  bis  w<»k. 
He  moved  more  slowly  than  before,  but  his  work  progressed,  it 
ooold  acaroely  be  midnight,  and  half  the  door  was  out  through. 
Hie  moon  shed  her  peerless  rays  through  the  little  window  and 
lighted  his  work,  and  showed  him  what  remained  to  be  done.  In 
two  hours  he  wonld  finish,  and  then  remained  only  the  flftii  door 
which  opened  on  the  wall,  and  which  Gefhart  assured  him  was  not 
difficult  In  three  hours  the  work  would  be  done— in  Uiree  hours 
he  might  stand  without,  in  .the  freah,  free  air  of  heaven,  himself  a 
free  and  h^ipy  man. 

With  renewed  comrage  and  renewed  strength,  after  a  short  rest^ 
be  went  again  (o  weak.  He  thrust  his  knife  into  the  opening  and 
preased  powerfully  against  tha  wood.  Buddeoly  bia  band  iwmcd 
U 
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potalTzed — on  the  other  side  of  the  door  he  heard  a  light  clai^,  and 
with  a  hollow  cry  of  woe,  Trenck  sank  upon  the  floor.  The  blade  of 
the  knife  was  broken  and  had  faUen  on  the  other  eide.  Now  he  was 
loot  1  There  was  no  Itmger  hope  of  escape  I  He  nuihed  to  the  win- 
dow; would  it  not  be  possible  to  escape  in  that  way?  No,  nol  It 
was  not  possible  to  pass  titrough  this  small  opening. 

Trenck  sank  upon  his  knees  before  the  window  and  stared  into 
&m  heavens.  His  pallid  lips  murmured  low  words.  Were  they 
imiyets? — were  they  curses! — or  was  it  the  death-rattle  of  dead  h<q)e(i 
and  dying  liberty!  At  last  he  rose  from  his  knees ;  bis  face,  which 
had  been  that  of  a  corpse,  now  aaamned  an  expression  of  firm  reeolve.' 
St^gering  and  creeping  along  by  the  wall,  he  retumed  to  his  prison, 
which  he  had  left  so  short  a  time  before  full  of  happy  hopes.  He 
reached  his  bed  and  laid  down  upon  it.  holding  the  broken  knife  in 
his  hand.  Not  to  sleep,  not  to  rest,  bnt  to  die  1  He  could  think  ot 
no  other  hope — no  other  way  than  this.  "Yes,  I  will  die!"  His 
life's  courage,  his  life's  energy,  was  exhausted.  He  had  closed  his 
account  with  the  world.  Slowly  be  raised  his  hand  aloft  with  the 
broken  knife,  and  collecting  all  his  strength  for  one  last.  decisiTe 
blow,  he  bowed  and  ciU  the  vein  of  his  left  foot,  then  raised  his 
head  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  and  stretching  out  his  left  arm  lie 
forced  the  stnmp  of  his  knife  deep  into  the  large  vein  of  hie  elbow. 
The  deed  was  done  I  He  felt  the  warm  blood  flowing  from  hie  veins 
—he  felt  that  with  it  also  was  sweeping  by  the  miserable  remnant  of 
his  buried  existence.  His  thoughts  wandered,  and  a  happy  insensi- 
bility overpowered  him,  and  now  bis  blessed  spirit  floated  chainleas 
and  free  beyond  this  drear  prison.  The  necessities  of  this  poor  life 
and  its  tortures  were  overcome. 

But  what  was  that?  Who  called  bis  name  lightly  from  without, 
and  made  the  air  of  this  living  grave  tremble  with  unwonlod  tones  t 

When  thie  call  was  repeated  the  second  time,  Trenck  felt  a  light 
to«mblii^  in  his  whole  frame.  The  whisper  of  his  name  had  called 
back  his  fleeting  spirit  The  godlike  dream  of  release  was  at  an 
end;  Trenck  lived  again,  a  suflFering,  defenceless  man.  For  the 
third  time  he  heard  his  name  called — for  the  third  time  a  voice,  as 
if  from  heaven,  rang,  "Trenck!  Trenck  I" 

Trenck  gathered  all  his  little  strength,  and  replied : 

"Who  calls  me?" 

"It  Is  I,"  said  the  faithful  Gefhart;  "have  1  not  sworn  to  bring 
you  help!  I  have  crept  over  the  wall  only  to  say  to  you  that  I  think 
of  yon— that  you  must  not  despair— that  help  is  nigh,  even  at  the 
door.  An  unknown  friend  has  sent  you  a  greeting  by  me  ;  be  has 
given  me  a  rcdl  of  gold  to  be  useful  in  your  flight.  Come  near,  I 
will  throw  it  to  you  through  the  window." 
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"It  Is  too  late,  O^bart,  all  is  too  late  I  I  lie  bathed  in  my  blood; 
to-morrow  they  will  find  me  dead  t" 

"  But  why  dia  ?"  cried  the  freah,  ebfrng  voice  of  Qefhart ;  "  why 
wish  for  death,  now  when  escape  is  poaaiblet  Here  there  ore  no 
guards,  and  I  will  soon  find  a  way  to  famish  you  with  tools.  Tiy 
only  to  break  your  prison — for  the  rest  I  will  remain  re^Kmsible. " 

"  Alae,  I  tried  to-night  and  I  failed  1"  said  Trenck.  A  few  tears 
stole  from  his  ejea  and  rolled  slowly  over  hie  hollow  cheeks. 

"  You  will  succeed  better  another  time,  Baron.  Trenck ;  whenever 
I  am  on  guard  here  I  will  seek  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  you, 
and  we  will  arrange  all.  Do  not  despair.  I  must  go,  the  sun  is 
rising,  and  I  may  be  seen.  Do  not  despair  1  Qod  will  help  yon- 
trust  fully  in  me. "  • 

The  voice  had  long  since  died  away,  but  "ftenck  listened  still  for 
ttioae  tones,  which  seemed  like  the  greeting  of  one  of  God's  allele ; 
they  illuminate  bis  prison  and  gave  strength  to  his  soul.  No,  no, 
now  he  would  not  die  I  He  felt  bis  courage  revive.  He  would  defy 
fate,  and  oppose  its  stem  decrees  by  the  mighty  power  of  bis  wilL 
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No,  he  would  not  die !  With  trembling  hands  he  toie  bis  coarse 
ehirt  into  stripe,  and  bound  with  it  his  bleeding  veins.  When  he 
had  thus  closed  the  portals  upon  death,  he  seated  himself  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  means  of  avoiding  still  severer  punishment.  He  soon 
arose  from  his  bed,  much  strengthened  by  the  short  rest  he  had  had. 
Witlt  an  iron  bar  that  he  had  forced  from  his  bed  he  hammered  into 
the  wall  until  the  stones,  arouod  which  the  mortar  had  become 
loosened  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  cell,  fell  at  hie  feet.  He 
piled  them  together  in  the  centre  of  bis  cell,  and  then  hastened  to 
barricade  the  second  door  he' had  attempted  to  force.  The  lower 
part  of  it  was  still  held  on  by  the  lock  ;  over  the  opening  at  the  top 
bepassed  the  chains  several  tiinee  that  he  badforoedfrom  his  limbs, 
forming  a  sort  of  trellis- work,  which  rendered  entrance  from  without 
impossible. 

When  all  his  preparations  were  made,  when  he  was  ready  for  the 
contest,  be  seated  himself  upon  his  strange  barricade,  and  there, 
wearied  out  by  suffering  and  anxiety,  be  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep. 
He  waa  awakened  by  the  sound  of  many  loud  voices.  Through  the 
iron  lattice  of  the  second  door  he  saw  the  wondering,  terrified  coun- 
*"S'nietftikn»TnDi±'  ImpvtaatHemoln.*' 
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teoauces  of  th«  city  guard,  who  w«re  endeavorlog  to  unloose  the 
chains.  Witb  one  bound  Ttanck  wu  beside  his  door,  balaaclDg  In 
his  right  hand  a  large  atone,  and  in  the  left  hie  broken  knife.  He 
cried  ont,  in  a  furious  voice : 

"Back  I  baokl — let  no  one  dare  to  enter  here.  Hy  at(Hies  shall 
have  good  aim ;  I  will  kill  any  one  who  venturee  to  enter  Oiis  room. 
Major,  tell  his  excellanc^,  the  comnumdont,  that  I  will  remain  no 
longer  in  chains.  I  wish  him  to  have  me  shot  down  at  once  I  I 
will  thank  him  for  my  death,  bat  I  will  curae  him  if  he  foroee  me 
to  become  a  murderer.  F<a  1  swear,  before  God.  I  will  stone  any 
one  who  seeks  to  overpower  me.     I  will  die — yes,  die  I" 

It  was  a  fearful  si^t— this  man,  thin,  wan,  naked,  and  bleed- 
ing, who  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  grave  to  revenge  the  eaSer- 
ingB  of  his  lif&  His  countenance  was  ghastly  pale,  his  hair  lying 
in  matted  locks  on  his  neck ;  and  the  long  beard,  covering  the  lower 
part  of  bis  face,  and  falling  almost  to  his  waist,  gave  him  a  wild, 
insane  look,  which  was  heightened  by  the  fearful  brightness  of  hla 
eyes. 

With  terror  and  pity  they  gazed  at  the  poor  unfortunate  one 
whom  despair  had  driven  to  this  extremity ;  who  remained  deaf  to 
all  their  repreeentations,  all  their  entreaties,  still  swearing  that  he 
would  kill  any  one  who  approached  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
ofBcere  besought  him  in  the  moat  tender  manner  to  submit — that  the 
prison  chaplain  came  and  implored  him,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  to 
give  np  this  nselssK  resistance.  Ood 's  name  had  no  eflect  whatever 
upon  him.  What  was  God  to  him — to  him  on  whom  no  mie  had 
pity,  neither  God  n<»  man  ;  he  whom  they  treated  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  fastened  in  a  cagef  It  was  in  vain  that  the  conunandaat 
ordered  the  guard  tostorm  die  fortified  door.  Trenck  received  tiiem 
Willi  stones,  and  sent  tiie  two  foremost  ones  reeling  to  tlie  floor, 
causing  the  others  to  fall  back  in  disamy. 

Trench  raised  his  hand  with  a  shout  of  exultation,  armed  widi 
another  stone,  and  fixing  his  wild,  triumphant  glance  upon  the 
ocsnmandant,  he  cried : 

"You  see  it  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  take  me  while  living. 
Order  the  guards  to  fire  1    Let  me  die  I" 

The  commandant  lacdced  the  power  to  do  as  Trmd  reqneeted, 
however  willing  he  may  have  been  to  grant  his  request.  Instead  ot 
continuing  hia  tiueats,  he  witiidraw  into  anotiier  chamber,  signing 
to  the  major  to  follow  faim. 

Trenck  still  stood  with  uplifted  ann  when  the  major  returned. 
And  now,  as  the  stem,  mucb-feared  commandant  had  left,  no  one 
withhold  the  tender  sympathy  that  was  almost  breaking  the  faearti 
of  the  lookers-on.     TrBook  saw  it  wnttnn  iqtoo  vwsrj  countenance. 
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and  he  to  whom  r  look  and  woid  of  pitj  had  bem  ao  long  nDknown, 
Celt  dee[^7  Uuohed.  Bis  expreeaum  became  miUer,  and  as  Uw 
major,  wham  he  had  known  in  the  cither  prison,  oommenoed  to 
speAk  to  him  In  gientle,  loving  tones,  and  implored  him  not  to  oauee 
htm  rain,  for  all  the  punishment  would  Call  upon  hia  head.  tM, 
through  his  negligence,  Trenok  had  been  allowed  to  retain  his  knifa 
— aa  he  finished,  Trenck'e  arm  fell  to  his  side,  and  tears  ■trssmed 
frcHn  his  eree. 

"No  one,"  said  he,  gently — "no  one  shall  become  nnhi^pf 
throng  me,  for  misery  is  a  fearful  thing.  I  will  make  no  furfiier 
resistance,  If  you  will  swear  to  me  that  no  heavy  chains  shall  be  put 
apcm  m»— that  I  shall  suffer  no  imworthy  pnnishmant.  * 

The  major  promised  him,  in  the  commandant's  nama,  tbat  if  be 
ceased  to  realst.  no  further  notice  would  be  taken  ol  the  aflaii. 

"nien,"  whispered  Trenok,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "I  niast  suffer 
anew— suffn  forever. " 

Ha  approached  the  doOT  and  drew  oft  the  chains. 

"Now,  guards,"  B^d  he,  "the  door  can  be  opened.  The  wild 
beast  has  become  tame." 

Then,  with  a  low  moan,  he  sank  fainting  upon  the  floor.  He 
was  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  his  bed.  Tears  were  in  every  eye,  but 
Tivafik  did  not  see  tliem ;  he  did  not  hear  tbeir  low,  whispered 
words  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  Death,  from  whom  Treock  had 
(moe  more  been  torn,  had  sent  her  twin  sistar,  inaensibUi^,  to  cause 
him  to  f<»get  bis  Bufferings  for  a  while. 
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Lost  ! — the  battle  was  lost  I  nils  was  the  cry  of  woe  tiironghont 
the  Prussiui  oamp — this  was  the  fearful  cry  that  palsied  the  hands 
at  Qmmb  who  could  not  endure  defeat. 

The  Pmesians  who  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Loeovita  and 
Prague,  w«re  condemned  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory  at  CoUIn  to 
their  enemy's  commander,  Haiihal  Daun.  lliey  had  fought 
bravely,  desperately  tor  this  victory ;  and  when  all  was  over,  death 
would  have  been  preferable  to  defeat. 

The  Prussians  were  beaten,  though  their  king,  Ziethen,  and 
Horitss  von  Dessau — all  of  them  heroes — were  In  the  field.  At  the 
first  thought  of  43ie  possibility  of  losing  the  battle,  there  waa  a  fear- 
ful panic  Aroughont  the  army. 
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"Wear©  lost!  lost  I"— and  thie  cry  caused  tliem  to  throw  dawn 
tJieir  armB  and  By,  as  if  followed  by  a  thoueand  fnriee ;  aa  Tictoi7 
was  impoeaible,  they  wished  at  least  to  save  their  lives. 

It- was  in  vain  that  the  officers  implored  them  to  rally  again  and 
fall  upon  the  enemy.  They  did  not  heed.  In  yain  that  IJie  king 
himself  rode  amcmg  them,  pointii^  with  his  swcwti  to  the  enemy, 
and  crying : 

"Forwardi  forward,  boys!  Would  you  live  foreyer!  Deatii 
comes  to  all !" 

They  looked  at  him  stubbornly ;  they  feared  not  now  his  piercing, 
eagle  glance,  his  royal  countenance.    They  looked  and  said : 

"  We  have  worked  hard  enough  tO'day  for  eightpence, "  and  tiien 
continued  their  flight. 

But  the  king  could  not  yet  be  brought  to  believe  tiie  truth.  He 
still  trusted  in  the  possibility  of  victory.  He  clung  wi^idespenition 
to  this  hope ;  he  let  his  voice  be  heard — that  voice  that  generally 
had  such  power  over  his  soldiers ;  he  called  them  to  him,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  enemy's  battery ;  he  ordered  the  band  to 
play  a  martial  air  to  inspire  the  men.  This  call  brought  a  few 
faithful  soldiers  around  him— only  forty  warriors  were  ready  to 
follow  their  king. 

"  Forward  I  we  will  take  tbe  battery  1"  cried  he,  as  he  pressed  on, 
regardless  of  the  shower  of  the  enemy's  balls. 

What  was  this  to  himf  what  had  he  to  do  with  death — he  whose 
only  thought  was  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  army?  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  this  battery,  it  would  encourage  bis  desponding 
soldiers.  They  would  once  more  believe  in  the  star  of  their  king, 
and  assemble  bravely  around  him.  This  it  was  that  gave  hope  to 
the  king. 

Without  once  looking  back,  he  pressed  onward  to  the  battery — 
when  suddenly,  amid  the  clatter  of  trumpets  and  the  roar  of  can- 
non, this  fearful  question  reached  him : 

"Sire,  would  you  take  the  battery  alone?" 

The  king  reined  in  his  horse  and  looked  behind  him.  Tee.  he 
was  alone ;  no  one  was  with  him  but  his  adjutant.  Major  von  Orant, 
who  had  asked  this  question. 

A  deep  groan  escaped  the  king;  his  head  fell  upon  bis  l»eaet, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  bitterness  of  despair. 

A  cannon-ball  fell  beside  him— he  did  not  heed  it;  he  was  too 
utterJy  wi«tohed.  Another  ball  struck  his  horse,  causing  it  to  psanoe 
with  pain  and  terror. 

Major  Qrant  grasped  tbe  king's  bridle. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "are  you  determined  to  be  shot?  If  so,  let  me 
know  It,  and  with  your  majesty's  permission  I  will  witl^raw. " 
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"We  will  both  wiOutrow,"  said  h«,  gently,  adTanoing  toward  the 
generals  who  had  been  seeking  him  thioughoatthe  battle-field.  He 
greeted  them  with  a  silent  bow,  and  passed  without  a  word.  Whither 
he  waa  now  going,  none  of  the  generala  knew,  but  the7  followed 
him  in  eilenoe. 

The  king  rode  np  the  slight  eminence  from  which,  on  that  moni- 
ing,  his  army  had  fallen  like  a  glittering  avalanche  upon  the  enemy. 
This  avalanche  was  now  transformed  into  a  stream  of  blood,  and 
corpse  upon  cotpee  covered  the  ground.  He  reined  in  his  horse  and 
gazed  at  the  Austrian  army,  who  were  now  withdrawing  to  iheir 
camp,  m>dat  shoutings  and  rejoicings,  to  ceet  after  their  glorious 
victory.  Then,  turning  hia  horae,  he  looked  at  tlie  remains  of  his 
little  army  fiying  hither  and  thither  in  the  disorder  of  defeat.  A 
deep  sigh  escaped  him.  Throwing  hia  head  back  proudly,  he  called 
Prince  Koritz  von  Dessau  and  the  Duke  of  Bevem  to  his  side. 

"Sirs,"  said  he,  firmly  ;  "the  fat«  of  to-day  is  decided.  All  th^ 
now  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advaotageB 
of  this  victory.  Collect  our  scattered  regiments,  and  lead  the 
army  through  the  defile  of  Plainan,  back  to  Kimburg.  Tbore  we 
wit]  decide  what  ia  best  to  do.  I  go  on  before  you,  and  wish  no  one 
to  accompany  me." 

He  turned  his  horae.  rode  slowly  down  the  hill,  then  took  the 
road  leading  to  Nimburg.  Lost  in  deep  thought,  he  continued  his 
way.  He  was  followed  by  his  faithful  body-guard,  who,  at  a  sign 
foom  Prince  von  Dessau,  had  hastened  after  him.  A  few  fiying 
officers  and  sergeants  joined  him.  These  were  the  followeis  of 
Prussia's  hero-king:  but  they  were  suddenly  scattered.  A  soldier 
galloped  up  to  them,  and  stated  that  he  had  just  encountered  a  regi- 
ment of  the  enemy's  hussars,  who  were  pursuii^  them.  There  was 
a  cry  of  tenor  throughout  the  guards,  and  then,  aa  if  with  one  ac- 
cord, putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  fied  in  wild  disorder. 

The  king  continued  his  way,  slowly  and  quietly — slowly  and 
quietly  a  few  of  his  guard  followed  him.  In  funereal  silence  they 
passed  through  the  defile  of  Plainan,  and  reached  at  last  Nimburg, 
the  king's  appointed  place  of  meeting. 

The  king  now  reined  in  his  horse,  and,  looking  back,  he  became 
aware  of  his  followers.  Beckoning  to  his  adjutant,  he  ordered  him 
to  get  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  and  then  to  inform  the  generals  that 
he  awaited  them. 

"  Wheret"  asked  the  astonished  adjutant. 

''Here  1"  said  the  king,  pointing  to  a  fallen  pump,  a  few  steps 
from  where  he  Btood. 
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He  dlimoniited.  and,  when  the  adjutant  had  ^ae^ppesni,  he 

Qitew  himself  upon  the  old  pump,  and  rested  his  bead  ttpon  hia  ouie. 
Dnn  he  remained  a  long  'while,  thinking  painfull?  of  the  oocur- 
tences  of  the  past  day.  He  remembered  that  he  had  ^i^inted  the 
lite  of  to-day's  battle,  without  lietening  to  the  warnings  of  bu  ex- 
perlenoed  generals,  and  that  Moritz  von  Dawan  had  implored  him 
to  put  his  army  in  another  poeition,  before  attacking  the  vaeatj. 
He  mmembwed  the  prince  eaying  to  him— "Itwonldbeimponible 
tor  an  attack  from  this  point  to  sncceed, "  and  his  entreating  him  to 
draw  back  and  diange  his  position.  He  remembered,  atao,  his 
riding  up  to  the  prince,  with  his  naked  sword,  and  inqaiiing,  in  a 
threatening  tme,  "whether  he  meant  to  obey  or  not!"  And  Prince 
MoritzTonDEeBau  had  obeyed;  hisi»ophecy  had  been  fnlfiUed—llie 
battle  was  loet. 

"Ah,"  whi^»ered  the  king,  "how  poor,  how  weak  ia  man  I  Hie 
happiness  of  an  hoar  intoxicatw  him,  and  he  defies  hia  ooooing  tale; 
he  shouU  know  that  happineaa  Is  a  fleeting  guest,  but  that  misfor- 
tune la  the  oonetant  companion  of  man.  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
deceived  by  fortune,  and  abe  has  turned  against  me.  Fortune 
is  a  woman,  and  I  am  not  gallant.  The  fickle  goddees  watches 
earefnllj',  and  makes  good  use  of  tny  f aulte.  It  was  a  great  fault 
to  dare,  with  twenl^-tbree  battalions  of  infantry,  to  attack  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  are  oaTsliy.  Ahl 
my  great  ancestor,  Frederick  William,  what  have  you  to  say 
of  your  poor  nephew,  who,  with  his  little  hoet,  is  Sghting  againet 
Russia,  Austria,  a  large  part  of  Germany,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
Frwich  troops!  WiU  you  oeeiet  me?  Will  you  be  my  guardUn 
angel,  praying  for  me  above?  Yee,  yes  I  you  will  aBsist  me  if  I  . 
aaaist  myself,  and  do  not  give  way  to  my  faults.  Had  1  been  killed 
in  to-day'a  battle,  I  would  now  be  in  a  safe  haven,  beyond  the  reach 
of  storma.  But  now  I  must  swim  still  farther  into  the  stormy  sei^ 
uittil  at  last  I  find  in  the  grave  that  rest  and  peace  which  I  nball 
never  attain  in  this  world.  This  is  a'  consoling  thought ;  it  shall 
roase  me  again  to  life.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  die  to-day.  I  can  still 
repair  my  fault.  All  Uie  respcaisibility  will  be  thrown  on  me;  it 
will  be  said,  the  battle  would  have  been  won,  but  for  f^raderiok's 
dDstinacy.  But  let  this  be  I  It  is  a  neoeaaary  oonsequeaoe  tltata 
warrior  should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  his  followers,  ntrou^  me 
ttiis  battle  was  lost,  and  in  history  it  will  go  down  thus  to  futon 
graorations.  But  many  a  victory  shall  still  be  recorded,  and  aa  the 
defeat  was  owing  to  me,  so  shall  the  victory  also  oome  throng  nw 
alone.  I  alone  will  bear  upon  my  shoulders  Prutda's  honor,  Prussia's 
gkwy.  It  li«  now,  with  me,  bleeding  on  the  ground.  It  shaU  be 
lifted  and  sustained  by  me  alonet"    And  raising  his  burning  eyes  . 
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bownward,  ha  ■mmad  to  Ben  thewfatmeTiotoriai  branded  iqxwBw 
akiea.  Qmduallj  the  inspiration  left  his  cotmtentince,  giving  pUc* 
to  deep  ttumght  He  had  deiiTered  his  funettU  ontion  to  tbt  lost 
battle,  aod  now  gave  his  thought  to  his  futiii«  Tiotorles.  He 
draw  linea  and  figone  upon  the  Band  with  hla  cane.  It  ma;  hate 
bMO  a  dmring  of  the  Ia«t  or  a  sketch  of  the  next  battle. 

The  king  was  so  abeotbed  in  this  occupation,  that  he  did  not  per- 
ceive his  generals,  who,  having  reaohed  Klmbaig  witti  the  wreck 
et  Om  aratj,  haatened  to  the  place  of  appoiotment,  and  were  now 
ItiiiililiiiT  at  a  TCqmctfnl  diatance  from  him. 

I^ederick  continaed  to  sketch,  tbe  generals  gazed  at  him  in 
ailenoe,  anxioual)'  awaiting  tt>e  moment  when  he  wonld  anmae  him- 
•fllf.  He  waAHmijr  looked  up,  and  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see 
tbetn ;  lifting  his  hat  slightly,  be  greeted  them,  and  rose  from  his 
lowly  teat. 

'It  la  well,  airs,  that  yon  are  here,"  said  he.  " ITe  mnst  now 
make  our  preparations  for  the  future ;  for  our  eneU'tea,  having 
beaten  us  once,  will  tbink  us  no  longer  capable  of  reelsting  them, 
and  will  fall  xtpoa  na  witii  roiewed  courage.  We  will  ctmvjnce 
them,  gentlemen,  that  t^ugh  we  are  stricken  to  the  ground  for  a 
moment,  we  are  not  omshed,  not  dead.  We  will  convince  them 
that  we  still  live  to  tear  from  tliem  the  laurels  the^  have  taken  from 
us  this  day.  I'rince  von  Deesan,  hasten  immediately  to  our  army 
at  Piagne.  I  comnuuid  the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  raise  the  siege 
(here  at  cmoe.  He  ahall  call  all  his  generals  together,  and  hold 
council  wim  them  as  to  the  most  suitable  mode  of  retreat.  He  shall 
determine  witii  them  how  the  siege  can  best  be  raised ;  to  avoid,  as 
far  aa  possible,  the  appearance  of  flying  from  their  enemy.  With 
gay  music  they  should  leave  their  poets  ;  they  should  not  aU  leave 
togeOmt,  bat  in  groups,  bo  as  to  mislead  the  enemy.  In  amall  com- 
panies should  also  the  retreat  through  Bohemia  to  Laositz  be  made, 
for  It  woold  be  diffionlt  for  a  large  army  to  pass  this  mountainous 
district ;  bat  they  should  remain  aa  near  togethM'  as  possible,  choos- 
ing tba  widest,  most  convenient  roads.  These  are  the  orden  yon 
are  to  deliver  my  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  his  generals. 
I  give  to  the  prince  the  ccamnand  of  this  portion  of  my  army,  and 
require  of  him  to  hasten  to  lausltx.  I  will  join  him  in  Bautzen. 
And  Oten,  gentlemen,  we  wlU  seek  ain  occasion  to  repay  onr  enemies 
for  their  civilitiea  of  to-day. " 

The  generals  had  listened  to  him  with  breathless  attention ;  and 
as  be  now  dismissed  tbem.  with'a  glorious  smile  upon  hie  Upa,  they 
repeated  unanimonsly  his  last  words,  "  We  will  repay  oar  enemies 
fortlWiroiTilitieB.'' 

is  if  in^iired  by  this  sboat,  tbe  soldien,  lying  about  the  market 
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place,  at  a  alight  distance  from  the  king,  latA»  into  a  lond  hamh, 
and  shnuted,  "  Long  live  our  king  I" 

The  king  turned  slowly  toward  them,  hot  when  he  saw  all  that 
remained  of  his  noble  army,  he  became  pale,  and  jwesBed  bis  lips 
tightly  together,  as  if  to  Huppreaa  a  cry  of  horror.  Then  advancing, 
followed  by  his  generals,  to  where  his  weary,  .wonnded  soldiera 
were  lying,  he  said : 

"Children,  is  this  all  that  is  left  of  you?" 

"  Tea,  father,  we  are  the  laet, "  said  an  old  gray-headed  c^Boer, 
standing  before  the  king.  "  There  were  many  thousands  of  ua,  now 
there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty. " 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  1"  repeated  the  king,  with  a  bitteremile, 

"  And  it  was  not  our  fault, "  continued  the  old  ofOcer,  "  that  wa 
did  not  fall  with  the  rest.  We  fought  as  bravely  as  they ;  but  DeaQi 
did  not  want  us.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  beat  to  leave  a  few  of  ua,  to 
guard  our  king.  ~We  all  think  so  I  Some  were  left  to  repay  thoM 
abominable  Saxons  for  their  to-day'B  work." 

"And  why  alone  the  Saxons?"  asked  the  king, 

"Because  it  was  those  infamous  Saxon  troope  tliat  hewed  down 
our  regiment  They  fell  upon  us  like  devils,  and  striking  their 
cursed  sworda  into  us,  cried  out,  'This  is  for  Striegau  I'" 

"Ah!  you  see,"  cried  the  king,  "that  while  beating  you,  they 
could  bnt  think  of  the  many  times  you  had  conquered  them. " 

"They  shall  think  of  this  again,  father,"  said  another  Boldiex, 
raising  himself  with  great  pain  from  the  ground.  "  Wait  until  our 
wounds  have  healed,  and  we  will  repay  them  with  interest.'' 

"You  are  wounded,  Hgnry?"  aaid  the  king. 

"Yes,  your  majesty,  in  the  arm." 

"  And  old  ElauB  ?". 

"Is  dead  I" 

"  And  Fritz  Verder !" 

"  Dead  1  He  lies  with  the  others  upon  the  batUe-field.  Thn» 
are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  in  heaven,  and  only  two  bundled 
and  fifty  on  eartti.  But  those  above,  as  well  as  below,  still  cry— 
'IjOng  live  our  king  I'" 

"Lcmg  live  our  king,"  cried  they  all,  rising. 

The  king  made  no  reply ;  his  eye  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
pale,  exhausted  countenance,  and  an  inexpressible  sorrow  overcame 
him. 

"Dead!"  murmured  he,  "my  faithful  g^uards  dead!  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  my  choice  menhave  fallen."  And  overpowered  l^ 
his  emotion,  the  king  did  not  force  back  the  tears  welling  to  his 
eyes.  They  stole  softly  down  his  cheek,  and  Frederick  was  not 
ashamed.    He  did  not  blush,  because  his  warriors  bad  seen  lilm  weep- 
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"Children,"  cried  the  old  officer,  after  a  pause,  and  wiping  ttke 
tean  from  his  weary  eyes,  "from  now  on  it  will  be  glorious  to  die  i 
tat  when  we  are  dead,  our  king  weeps  for  as. " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    INimOAL    BBOTHBBS. 

*  Thb  king  ocemeB  t  The  king  is  entering  Bautsen  t" 
This  announcement  brought  pale  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Vrince 
of  ProBsia  and  his  generals.  They  who  had  heretofore  sprang  joy- 
fully to  meet  the  call  of  their  king,  now  trembled  at  his  glance. 
They  most  now  present  to  him  the  sad  and  despoiled  renmant  of 
that  great  army  which,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Augustus 
William  of  Prussia,  had  made  Uie  retreat  from  Lausitz. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  the  most  fearful  retreat  ever  attempted  by 
the  Prussian  tioops.  It  hod  cost  them  more  than  the  bloodiest 
battle,  and  &ey  had  suffered  more  from  hardships  during  the  last 
few  days  than  ever  before  during  a  whole  campaign.  They  had 
marched  over  narrow,  stony,  higged  mountain -paths,  between  hilla 
and  horrible  abysses,  sometimes  climbing  upward,  sometimee  de- 
scending. Thousands  died  from  exhaustion;  thousands  pressed 
backward,  crushed  by  those  in  the  front :  thousands,  forced  onward 
by  those  in  the  rear,  had  stumbled  and  fallen  into  fathomless  cav- 
erns, which  lay  at  the  foot  of  these  mountain  passes,  yawning  like 
open  graves.  If  a  wheel  broke,  the  wagon  was  burned ;  tiiere  was 
DO  time  for  icpoirs,  and  if  left  in  the  path,  it  interrupted  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fiying  army.  At  last,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flight, 
the  provision- wagcns  were  burned,  and  the  bread  divided  amongHt 
the  soldiers ;  the  equipages  and  pontoon- wagons  were  also  burned. 
ESxhansted  by  their  unusual  exertions,  beside  themselves  from  pain 
and  onheard-of  soSerlng  the  whole  army  was  seized  with  a  deatb- 

The  soldiers  had  lost  not  only  all  faith  in  their  good  fortune,  but 
all  faith  In  their  leaders.  Thousands  deserted ;  thousands  fled  to 
escape  death,  which  seemed  to  mock  at  and  beckon  to  them  from 
every  pointed  rook  and  every  dark  cavern." 

While  one  part  of  the  army  deserted  or  died  of  hunger  or  exhaus- 
tion, another  part  fought  with  an  intrenched  enemy,  for  three  long 
days,  in  the  narrow  pass  of  Qabel,  imder  the  command  of  General 
Tcm  Puttkammer.  They  fot^ht  like  heroes,  but  were  at  last  obliged 
tOBorrender,  with  two  thousand  mpn  and  seven  cannon.  Utterly 
•  Wnnier'a  '  Cunpa^gns  ot  Itedeclok  the  OreaL> 
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tooksn  bf  tlwM  loawa.  dead  and  dying  from  atarratiaa  aad  wear!- 
new,  th0  army  drew  off  toward  2Uttan. 

There  was  but  one  ttiought  which  auBteined  the  weMiied,  and 
lent  strength  to  the  starving.  In  Zittau  were  immense  magazines 
of  grain.  In  Zittau,  the  rich  Saxon  city,  which  throughout  all 
Saxony  was  called  the  gold-mine,  they  dared  hope  for  rest  and  op- 
portunity to  recover. 

Before  Hiis  unh^ipy  aimy  reached  Zitbau,  Duke  Charles  of  Loth- 
riogen  was  in  adTsnce  of  them.  With  wanton  cruelty  he  reduced 
the  Indostrioos,  open  city  to  ashes,  destroyed  the  Prassian  maga- 
BlDes,  and,  with  his  army,  trampled  upon  the  rains  and  the  ocrpses 
of  this  unfortified  town.  The  Pnusiana  had  now  lort  their larthope. 
lliey  encamped  by  Lodau,  and  after  a  etiart  rest,  advanced  to 
Bantsen,  which  otty  Hw  king  had  appointed  tor  the  rennion  of  tlifl 
two  azmy  corps.  And  now,  one  day  after  the  atTival  of  this  mis- 
erable remnant  of  an  army,  the  king  entered  tlie  oamp  of  BantBan. 

The  tmhappy  moment  was  at  hand ;  they  must  now  meet  th« 
st«m  eye  of  the  king.  These  were  bold,  heroic  generals— the  Piinoe 
of  Prussia,  Ttn  Bevem,  Von  Wnrtemberg,  Yon  Deaaau,  Wintw- 
teldt,  Qoltz,  Ziethen,  Erokow,  and  Schmettan.  Bravely,  trioni' 
phantly  had  they  fought  in  all  previous  battles,  bat  now,  amidat 
defeat  aiul  disaater,  they  must  meet  tlie  eye  of  the  king.  This  waa 
nune  dangerous  to  them  than  the  most  deadly  battle,  and  tltej 
shrank  appalled  before  this  fearful  encounter. 

Silently,  and  frowning  darkly,  the  generals  mounted  tbeir 
horses,  and  rode  down  ttie  highway— the  Prince  of  Frnsaia  in  ad- 
vance.  and  by  his  side  the  Duke  of  Wortemberg.  And  now,  in 
front  of  them.  In  an  open  space,  they  saw  the  king.  He  was  onhia 
horee,  and  locked  sternly  toward  them.  The  Prince  of  Prnaaia  trem- 
bled, and,  involuntarily  checking  his  hone,  he  stooped  willi  & 
weary  smile  toward  the  duke. 

"I  have  a  feeling."  said  he.  In  low  tones,  "as  if  my  fats  waa 
advancing  threatoiingly,  ia  tbe  form  of  my  brotiieK.  It  glowcn 
upon  me  with  a  glance  which  announces  that  I  am  condemned  to 
death.  Lode,  duke  1  my  sentence  ia  written  tn  the  raging  ere  of 
the  king. " 

"The  king's  wrath  will  not  fall  upon  yon  alcme,"  whlqwred  tba 
duke,  "but  upon  us  all.  This  ia  a  wild  tempest,  whloh  t^ireateni  us 
all  In  the  eame  moment  with  destruction." 

"A  tempestf  yeal  the  thunder  rolls  over  all,  hot  tba  stroke  of 
lightningfalls  only  upon  one;  and  I — I  am  the  one,"  said  ttie  prince, 
solemnly ;  "  I  am  the  eactificial  offering  chosen  by  the  king,  with 
whtcdi  he  will  seek  to  propitiate  tiie  frowning  goda  of  deatlny. ' 

"Ood  forbidl"  said  the  dake,  aadfy.     "The  king  will  be  justl 
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Se  wiD  MS  OiMb  these  frightful  miBforttmce  were  unsroidaiUe ;  Omt 
we  are  innocent. "    He  will  listen  to  our  explanations ;  he — " 

'IteU70ti,''3ttid  AngnstDs  Williajn,  "be  will  demand  a  subject 
for  hia  acorn.  I  aball  be  this  eacriflce  I  Well,  so  Jet  it  be  i  I  am 
I  willing  to  be  offered  op  for  ray  fatherland]  Let  us  go  onward, 
dnke."  He  drew  his  bridle  and  thej  rode  fofward. 
,  Tile  king  remained  immovable  in  the  aame  spot,  hia  proud  head 
enct,  and  bia  icj  glance  fixed  steadily  iip<xi  tiiem. 

Aa  tlxT  drew  nearer,  and  could  no  longer  doubt  tbat  he  recog- 
nized them,  the  king  moved  elowly  round,  and  turned  his  back 
upon  them.  They  were  greatly  embarrasBed— undecided  what  to 
do;  ibey  looked  to  tiie  prince,  In  the  hope  that  he  wouM  advance 
and  announce  himeelf  to  the  king,  and  compel  him  to  notioe  them. 
Prince  Augustus  William  did  not  advance ;  he  stood  firm  and  im- 
movable, aa  if  moulded  in  brass.  No  muscle  of  his  face  moved,  but 
U«  pale  and  t^^tly-oompreaaed  lipsal^hly  trembled.  The  generala 
followed  hia  ezamide.  Silently,  immovably  they  stood  behind  him, 
tbslr  eyea  fixed  upcai  the  king,  who  remained  still  with  his  back 
tomed  to  them. 

There  was  a  long  and  painful  pause ;  not  s  word  was  spoken. 
IboM  irtiio  wera  arranging  Uie  tenia  for  the  king's  troops  were  mov- 
ing actively  about,  and  now  Uiey  drew  near  with  their  meaauring- 
line,  exactly  to  the  spot  upon  which  the  king  stood.  He  was  forced 
to  take  another  position ;  he  turned  his  hoiee,  and  stood  exactly  in 
trait  of  bis  generala.  His  countenance  was  not  calm  and  cold,  it 
fltthed  with  rage.  The  Prince  of  Prassia  had  the  courage  to  brave 
his  anger,  and,  drawing  near,  he  bowed  fffofoundly. 

The  king  did  not  anawer  his  greeting,  and,  indeed,  appeared  not 
toeee  him.  A  block  cloud  was  on  his  brow,  and  it  became  stiU 
lilacker  aa  the  other  generals  dared  to  approach  and  salute  him. 
Saddoily,  in  tliat  tone  of  voice  he  was  accustomed  to  use  only  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  the  king  called  out : 

"  Qoltz,  come  here  1" 

The  gtflwiral  advanced  from  the  circle,  with  a  firm  military  bear- 
lag,  and  approached  the  king. 

"Golts,"  said  he,  loudly,  and  looking  as  if  he  wished  to  crush 
the  unhappy  general — "  Ooltz,  tell  my  brother  and  the  other  generals 
fiiat  if  I  did  justice,  I  would  take  off  their  beads— Winterfeldt  only 


A  mummr  of  discontent  was  heard  amMigat  the  g^ierals,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  angrily  npoa  Winterfeldt.  He  turned  deadly 
lale,  and  looked  down,  as  if  uhamed  of  Ok  exoepti<m  the  king  had 


m  wimlB.— "Charaotcriatlca  of  tlie  Beveo  Teus'  Tar. 
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mode,  and  dtired  not  gaze  upon  those  whose  guilt  he  shared,  and 
wboae  puniBhioeiie  he  escaped. 

The  king  fixed  his  eye  bo  piercingly  upon  the  munnurers,  that 
they  felt  his  glanca  upon  them,  without  daring  to  meet  it.  Only 
the  Prince  of  Pmssia  drew  still  nearer  to  the  king. 

"  Sire, "  said  he,  in  a  calm  voice,  "  my  duty  demands  that  I  should 
give  your  majesty  a  list  of  the  army.  Will  you  be  graciously 
pleased  to  acccept  it  from  me?"  He  took  the  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  the  king,  who  snatched  it  from  him  hastily,  and 
turned  hia  back  again  upon  them. 

"Withdraw,  meesieuni,"  said  he,  "your  presence  oppresses  me ; 
you  remind  me  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  my  army  has  suffered, 
through  the  guilt  of  its  leaders. " 

"Sire,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bevem,  "will  your  majesty  listen  to 
our  justification  T" 

"Justification  I"  cried  the  king,  with  flashing  ^ea — "if  this  un- 
paralleled disgrace  which  you  have  all  brought  upon  my  army  could 
be  justified,  I  might  pity ;  but  I  must  cnise  you.  Qo,  sir  duke,  I 
will  not  look  upon  you."  And  springii^  with  youthful  activity 
from  bis  horse,  he  entered  his  tent 

The  generals  were  alone.  Tbey  looked  upon  each  other's  death- 
like faces  with  suppressed  scorn  upon  their  trembling  lips,  and  tears 
of  rage  in  their  eyes. 

"Shall  we  bear  this  shame  silently?"  said  one. 

"Shall  we  aUow  ourBelves  to  bo  scolded  like  schoollx^s?"  said 
another.  "Shall  we  suffer  foul  accusations  to  be  brought  gainst 
OS,  and  no  opportunity  granted  for  justification T" 

As  the  murmur  of  the  generals  became  louder,  the  Prince  of  Pms- 
eia,  who  had  been  standing  aside  in  deep  thought,  came  fcnward. 
An  expteesicoi  of  calm  resolve  was  written  upon  his  noble  features. 

"No,  gentlemen,  you  shall  not  suffer  this.  I  uodertake  to  justify 
you  to  the  king. " 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  prince, "  said  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg ;  "  at 
least,  not  in  this  hour.     The  king  will  crush  you  in  hia  rage  I" 

Prince  Augustus  William  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven,  saying,  "  I  am 
in  the  bands  of  God..  I  would  rather  die  by  the  king's  rage  than  to 
endure  hia  contempt.  The  king  made  tne  commander-in-chief  fit 
this  army  corps,  and  accuses  me  ot  failure  in  duty  1  He  shall  hear 
my  defence.  As  a  Hohenzollem,  as  a  general,  as  his  brother,  I  de- 
mand the  right  to  ntake  my  report. "  He  advanced  hastily  toward 
the  king's  t«iit.  but  the  Duke  of  Severn  held  him  back. 

"  Will  your  royal  highness  allow  me  to  accompany  you  T"  said  he. 
"The  king's  scorn  Cell  upon  me  personally,  and  I  also  demand  a 
hearing. " 
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"No  ona  ehaU  occompanj  me,"  said  the  princse,  Bolemnly. 
"Ntme  but  God  shall  be  witnese  to  what  we  have  to  say.  Wait  for 
me,  tiierefore,  gentlemen.  I  shall  booh  retam."  He  bowed  and 
entered  the  k log's  tent. 

"AnsouDce  me  to  his  majesty,"  he  said  to  the  guard,  who  re- 
turned immediatel;  and  opened  the  inner  door  of  the  tent. 

The  prince  entered  with  a  firm  step  and  head  erect — tlie  door 
closed  behind  him — the  two  brothers  were  alone. 

The  king  sat  upon  a  camp-stool  by  a  little  table  covered  with 
papers.  Ee  held  in  his  hand  the  paper  which  the  prince  hod  given 
him,  and  appeared  to  be  reading  it  eagerly.  The  prince  stood  for 
some  time  silently  at  the  door ;  at  last,  weary  of  waiting,  he  entered 
the  tent  and  stepped  directly  before  the  king. 

King  Frederick  arose  and  fixed  his  great  eyee  scornfully  upon  his 
brother.  "I  gave  yon  an  army  corps  of  thirty -six  thousand  men, 
and  you  bring  me  back  sixteen  thousand  I  Where  have  you  left  my 
soldiers!" 

"They  lie  io  the  narrow  pass  of  Gabel— in  the  chasms  of  the  Erz 
monntains — they  have  died  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  they  have 
deserted, "  said  Prince  Augustus,  solemnly. 

"And  you  dare  to  tell  me  this?"  said  the  king. 

"  I  dare  to  tell  you  what  fate  has  brought  upon  ns. " 

"  Fate  ?"  cried  the  king,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Fate  is  ever 
-  the  excuse  for  the  crimes  and  foUiee  of  man.  Your  obetiuaoy  and 
your  disobedience  are  what  you  call  fate.  Prince  Augustus  William 
of  PruBaio,  how  did  yon  dare  to  act  contrary  to  my  instructions, 
and  to  conduct  this  retreat  through  the  mountains,  and  not  by  the 
highways  7" 

"Your  majestr  gave  me  no  instructions,"  said  the  prince, 
eagerly.  "Your  majesty  commanded  me  to  take  counsel  of  my 
generals  in  every  movement,  and  I  did  so.  I  should  not  have  re- 
treated through  the  mountains  had  they  not  advised  it  in  considera- 
tion Of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy.  But  I  do  not  say  this  to 
excuse  myself,  or  to  accuse  them,  but  to  prove  to  my  brother  the 
king  that  it  was  unjust  to  place  me  under  the  guardianship  and 
direction  of  his  generals — unjust  to  place  a  mentor  by  my  side  who 
is  my  enemy — who  hates  me  and  seeks  my  destruction  1" 

"Do  you  dare  to  reproach  me!"  said  the  king,  in  a  thundering 

"In  this  hour  I  dare  all, "  said  the  prince,  steadily.  "This  is  a 
decisive  hour  between  you  and  me.  my  brother.  It  is  a  strife  of 
intellect,  of  spirit ;  and  although  I  know  I  am  too  weak  to  conquer, 
I  wiU  at  least  fall  with  honor — with  my  sword  in  my  hand  !  I  shall 
ttU,  but  yon  shall  not  consider  me  a  oowardly  mute  who  does  not 
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date  to  defend  himmif  i  know  that  I  have  been  eloodered  to  yon ; 
I  know  that  thoae  whom  you  honor  with  your  friendBhip  are  spies 
u^n  my  every  word  and  look,  and  report  to  your  majesty  what  they 
hear  and  what  tbey  do  not  hear — what  is  true  and  what  ie  not  tnue. 
I  know  I  hare  been  robbed  of  my  brother's  love,  but  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  the  loss  of  his  respect  and  consideratitm.  Sire,  Winterfeldt 
wrote  to  you ;  I  know  tiiat  be  did  so.  If  he  wrote  that  I  waa  obsti- 
nate and  self-willed,  and  alone  answerable  for  the  disaetera  of  the 
umy,'  I  call  Ood  to  witness  that  he  alandeted  me.  Yonr  majeety 
■peaks  of  iustruotions.  I  received  none.  I  would  remind  you  timt 
I  entreated  you  in  vain  to  give  me  jtartial  instructions — that  I  wrote 
down  your  majesty's  verbally  expressed  opinions,  and  Implored  yoa 
to  add  to  them  your  approval,  or  written  remarks  and  explaDatitMu.t 
Your  majesty  returned  the  paper  without  signature  or  remark.  I 
alone  should  bear  the  responsibility,  and  if  this  sad  retreat  ebould 
end  disastrously,  the  whole  world  might  say,  "This  was  the  work  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  I'  Look  you,  my  brother,  I  know,  I  feel  this, 
Tbe  lost  battle  of  Collin  demanded  an  offering,  and  I  was  predes- 
tined for  the  sacriflce. " 

The  king  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  advanced  against  the  prlnoe 
without  outetretched  arm,  but  suddenly  recovered  his  self-oontiol, 
folded  hie  arms,  and  stared  coldly  at  the  prince. 

"  I  have  listened  quietly  to  you,  hoping  always  I  might  possibly 
find  in  your  words  a  glimmer  of  excuse  for  your  blasphemous  deeds. 
I  find  none.  Have  you-finiebed,  or  have  you  still  stHuething  to 
say?" 

"  I  have  this  to  say,  sire :  I  demand  Utitit  my  conduct  be  inves- 
tigated." 

"  Woe  to  you  if  I  do  this — woe  to  you  if  I  listen  to  your  bold,  in- 
BBne  demand  V  Stepping  before  the  prince,  and  fixing  his  eye  uptm 
him,  he  said:  "You  have  acted  not  like  a  Prussian,  not  like  a 
general  of  Prussian  troops,  but  like  an  ^lemy— like  an  ally  ot  Austria 
and  of  France,  who  sought  only  for  means  to  destroy  tbe  Pruaslan 
army  and  put  an  end  to  this  war.  I  know  that  it  never  had  yoilT 
^qtroval,  because  directed  against  your  beloved  France." 

"Ah,  my  brother,  you  distrust  me  I"  cried  the  prince,  flerody. 

"Yea,  I  distrust  you,"  said  the  king,  eagerly— "I  distrust  you, 
and  you  merit  it '.  You  bave  just  said  that  tbis  was  an  important 
hour  between  us.  Well,  then,  it  shall  be  so.  I  accept  this  strife  of 
worde  which  you  have  the  audacity  to  offer  me.  This  was  not  cau- 
tioudy,  not  wisely  done,  on  yonr  part.  You  yourself  have  anned 
me—my  weapons  are  sharp.     I  have  suffered  much  during  my  whtdtt 
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life  beoanae  of  you,  my  brother.  This  began  evett  ia  tha  dsTs  of 
our  ohlldbood.  and  will,  as  it  appears,  follow  me  to  the  gtave. 
Yon  were  tlie  favorite  of  my  father,  and  I  remember  well  that  be 
one  day  proposed  to  me  to  relinquish  tiie  throne  in  ;our  favor.  I 
widistood  him.  I  did  Dot  pa;  for  this  opposition  with  my  life,  but 
with  my  life's  happmeas.  I  will  not  account  this  against  jou ;  per- 
haps you 'were  innocent ;  but  it  appears  to  me  you  have  not  forgotten 
our  father's  wish — that  you  look  upon  me  as  a  usurper,  who  has 
robbed  you  of  your  throoe.  You  act  as  if  you  had  the  right  to 
measure  and  critioise  all  my  undertakings,  and  to  make  yourself  a 
judge  over  me.  I  undertook  this  war  with  the  conviction  of  my 
right  and  my  royal  duly.  You  dared  to  jnrotest  against  it.  You 
dared,  in  the  presence  of  n^  generals,  to  speak  of  your  claims  and 
the  claims  of  your  children  I  Oh,  sir,  you  were  already  thinking  of 
tiie  time  when  you  would  lay  my  head  in  the  vault  and  walk  over 
my  dead  body  to  a  tbrone  I  In  that  hour  you  stood  no  longer  by  my 
side  aa  my  subject,  as  my  brother,  as  my  friend,  but  as  an  ambitious 
prince  royal,  who  hatee  his  king  who  keeps  him  from  his  crown, 
and  who  is  hated  of  the  king  because  he  reminds  him  of  his  deatii  I 
AaA  during  no  moment  since  then  could  you  have  denied  Hub 
hatred. " 

"Oh,  my  brother!"  said  the  prince,  painfully,  "your  own  hatred 
has  blinded  you  and  made  you  unjust  1  have  always  loved  and 
admired  you,  even  when  I  did  not  approve  of  your  undertakingB. " 

"And  yet  it  was  you,  you  alone,"  said  the  king,  hastily,  "who 
dared,  aft«r  the  fatal  disaster  of  Collin,  to  utter  loud  cries  of  grief 
and  despair.  When  my  courier  brought  to  you  and  the  generals 
and  the  army  the  mournful  news  of  the  lost  battle  of  Collin,  in  place 
of  sb'^igthening  and  encouraging  my  warriors — consoling  and  in- 
spiring titem  with  confidence  in  their  n^al  leader — you  dared,  in 
the  presence  of  all  my  generals,  to  cry  and  whimper,  not  over  dee- 
tiny,  not  over  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  but  over  the  conduct  of 
your  brother  and  your  king.  In  place  of  justifying  me  to  my  silent 
and  cast-down  generals,  you  accused  me  boldly,  and  made  my  mis- 
fortune my  crime."* 

"It is  bue,  murmured  the  prince,  "distress and  grief  overcame 
me  and  robbed  me  of  my  reason, " 

"Even  because  you  were  bo  wise  and  bold  a  warrior, "  said  the 
king,  with  a  cold  smile,  "I  wished  to  give  you  an  opportunity  te 
prove  your  genius  to  my  whole  people,  whose  sovereign  you  will  one 
day  be.  Because  you  wept  and  clamored  before  my  graierals  over 
my  faults  as  a  leader,  I  wished  you  to  prove  to  them  that  you  were 
capable  of  commanding  and  bringing  good  out  of  evil  I  trusted 
*  Betxon'B  *CharBaterl»tica  U  Fredarh^" 
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yoD  with  my  third  army  corpe — I  expected  it  to  retreat  safely  and 
gorely  under  your  command,  after  I  had  alniOBt  led  it  to  destruction 
in  a  bloody,  disastrous  battle.  I  gave  you  the  <q)portunity  to  make 
yourself  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  my  soldiers,  a  glorious  model  to  my 
generals.  What  use  baTe  you  made  of  these  advantageet  Yon 
bring  me  crippled,  hungry,  desperate  Boldiers  I  You  bring  me  gen- 
eralscOTered  with  shame,  and  blushing  over  their  guilt.  If  I  should 
deal  with  them  as  they  deserved,  I  would  give  them  over  to  a  court- 
martial  and  they  would  be  condemned. " 

"And  etill  I  am  not  conscioue  of  any  fault, "  said  Oie  prince.  "I 
dare  to  say  fate  was  ^;ainet  me,  and  that  I  am  wholly  innocent. " 

"  And  I  repeat  to  you  your  conduct  bas  been  that  of  an  ally  ot 
F^unce,  who  wished  deatruction  to  the  Prusaiaua,  and  to  oloee  this 
hated  war  r 

"  If  that  were  so,  I  would  be  a  traitor !"  said  the  prince. 

"And  who  will  dare  say  that  you  are  not?"  cried  the  king. 
"Who  will  eay  that  he  who,  while  I  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Fmice,  exchanged  the  most  tender  letters  with  the  former  French 
ambassador  Valori,  and  complained  to  this  Frenchman  of  the  obsti- 
nacy of  his  brother,  who  is  also  his  king?  Who  will  say  that  thia 
man  is  not  a  traitor?  Was  it  not  known  to  you,  my  brother,  when 
you  wrote  to  Valori,  that  the  French  had  already  invaded  my  Weet- 
phalian  provinces?  It  was  known  to  you — and  yet  yon  dared  to 
write  to  a  Frenchman  that  you  were  convinced  of  the  declineof  my 
kingdom.  And  yet  yon  dared  to  bring  charges  against  me,  and  to 
eay :  '  Ce  teront  met  enfantg  qui  aeront  lea  vietimeg  de*  fautei  pat- 
»&ea. '  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
who  gave  occasion  for  this  wart  You  knew  it,  and  yet  you  com- 
missioned Valori  to  entreat  the  marquiEe  to  have  her  portrait  painted 
for  you !  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  in  all  candor,  if  these  are  not  the 
acts  of  a  traitor  ?" 

The  prince  made  a  passionate  exclamation,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword. 

"You  dare  to  dishonor  me,  sire  I" 

"  I  dare  it  ]  I  dure  to  tell  you  the  truth, "  said  the  king,  solemnly. 
"Take  your  hand  from  your  sword — the  truth  is  an  enemy  Oiat  yon 
cannot  contend  against  with  weapons,  but  with  deeds,  and  your  con- 
duct testifies  against  you. " 

The  prince  breathed  heavily,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

"The  contest  ia  over.  Your  majesty  fights  against  me  with 
weapons  which  I  do  not  posseaa,  and  would  not  dare  use,  and  against 
which  I  cannot  defend  myself.  You  open  my  private  letters,  and 
from  the  harmlesR  confidences  of  friendship  jrou  make  a  traitor  of 
me.    To  call  me  a  traitor,  is  to  degrade  me.     I  am  dishonored ;  and 
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with  a  dishon<»ed  culprit  your  majes^  camtot  contend.  I  will 
therefore  withdraw.  No  one  will  see  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted 
— which  have  pierced  my  heart ;  but,  I  tell  you,  my  brother,  I  will 
die  of  these  wounds." 

"And  in  heaven,  I  suppose,  you  will  accuse  ine  as  your  mur- 
derer?" said  the  king,  ironically. 

"Not  in  heaTen  I  will  pray  lor  my  f Btherlaod, "  said  Prince 
Augustus  William,  mildly.  He  bowed  respectfully,  turned,  and 
left  the  room. 

Without  stood  the  geneTalB.maintaining  a  solemn  silence.  When 
tliey  saw  the  prince  appear  at  the  door  of  the  king's  tent,  so  pale, 
so  suffering,  a  prophetic  warning  filled  every  breast.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  a  dying  man  approached  them,  and  witii  inexpressible 
sorrow  held  out  his  hand  for  a  \a6t  farewell. 

"It  is  passed  t    The  battle  is  ended  I" 

At  this  moment  the  adjutant  of  the  king  left  the  tent,  and  ap- 
poacbed  the  generals,  who  stood  near  the  prince. 

"Hia  majesty  commands  you  to  see  that  the  soldiecs  of  the  third 
army  corps  are  kept,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  entirely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  You  will  iiAmediately  convey  the  order  to  the 
king's  army,  that  all  intercourse  between  them  and  the  third  army 
corps  is  forbidden,  as  tiiis  corps  seems  to  have  lost  all  courage  and  all 
honorable  feeling."  * 

"  The  king's  commands  shall  be  obeyed,*"  said  the  gwierals,  coldly. 

The  prince  was  completely  overcome  by  this  last  blow,  and 
leaned  for  a  moment  upon  the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg ;  he 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  turning  to  General  Schultz,  he  said : 

"Gtoand  bring  me,  from  the  king,  the  watchword  of  the  third 
armyccKpe." 

General  Schults  withdrew,  bnt  returned  quickly  from  the  king's 
t^kt,  with  a  dark  frown  upon  his  face. 

"Well,"  said  the  prince,  "have  you  the  watchword?" 

"No,  your  royal  highness  I  The  king  says,  that  for  cowards  and 
fugitives  he  has  no  watchword,  and  he  commanded  me  to  go  to  Qie 

A  mnrmnt  of  raee  was  heard  amongst  the  generals.  The  prince 
let  hia  glance  wander  from  one  to  the  otlier  of  these  dark  faces. 

"Qentlemeo."  said  he,  "the  tempest  will  soon  be  over,  and  the 
Btm  will  shine  again  for  you ;  I  am  Uie  only  cloud  now  round  about 
you.  and  I  will  withdraw." 

"What !  wilt  you  desert  usT"  said  the  generals,  sadly. 

"Do  I  not  belong  to  the  third  army  corps?"  said  the  prince,  with 
■  painful  smile.     "It  may  be  that  the  king  will  command  hiasol- 

■Enltiln,  'Characterlatia  fromtJia  Life  of  Frederick  tlie  QroaL" 
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dlera  to  have  no,  intercourse  with  the  commaiider  of  the  third  armj 
coipe,  and  you  can  understand  that  I  prefer  to  anticipate  him. " 

"  Will  your  highness  allow  me  to  accompany  yout"  said  the  Duke 
of  BeTcm.  "  I  also  will  not  alJow  myself  to  he  despised  aDd  railed 
at  without  any  opportunity  accorded  me  of  explanation. " 

The  prince  shook  his  head. 

"  You  must  remain,  general ;  the  army  cannot  spare  its  brave 
leaden.  I,  however — I  muat  go.  I  will  be  the  peace-offering  for 
you  all.     I  Bjn  sure  this  will  content  my  brotlier  the  king. " 

"Allow  me,  at  least,  to  accompany  your  royal  highnesB,"  said 
General  Schmettau.  "The  king  commanded  me,  through  bis  adja- 
tant,  to  witbdiaw,  and  never  dare  to  present  myself  before  Mb  eyee 
again.    I  also  must  leave  the  army. " 

The  prince  gave  him  his  band.  - 

"You  are,  then,  a  welcome  conipanion.  Let  us  ride  on  to  BftUt- 
Zen,  where  we  can  refreab  ourselves,  and  then  go  on  to  Dreadrai. " 

"Will  you  really  leave  usV"  said  the  Duke  of  Wurtembe^,  sadly. 

"Would  you  have  me  wait  for  still  further  degradation?"  said 
the  prince.  "  No,  it  is  enough — more  than  I  can  bear.  — My  horse  I 
General,  let  us  mount " 

The  two  horses  were  brought  forward.  The  generals  placed 
themselves  in  front,  to  take  leave  of  their  former  commander- in- 
ohief,  with  all  military  honor. 

Prince  Augustus  rode  ^owly  on.  Everywhere  he  met  sad  faces 
and  eyee  filled  with  tears.  Tears  indeed  were  in  his  own  eyee,  but 
he  would  not  weep — not  now  ;  there  was  time  enough  for  tears.  He 
could  weep  during  the  sad  remainder  of  his  Ufa  He  forced  his 
Toioe  to  be  firm,  and,  waving  his  Bwc«d  to  the  generals,  as  a  last 
greeting,  he  said : 

"I  hope  no  one  of  you  will  hold  me  for  a  coward.  I  am  forced 
by  the  king  to  leave  the  army. "  He  turned  his  hoise,  and,  followed 
by  Schmettau,  with  head  erect,  he  moved  slowly  off. 

"  Now,  by  Heaven, "  cried  Ziethen.  "  he  shall  not  leave  the  camp 
in  this  contemptible  way  I  I  will  give  him  a  suitable  guard.  Let 
the  king  rage ;  I  can  stand  it  I"  He  nodded  to  an  officer.  "  Listen, 
Ton  Wendt,  take  half  a  company  for  a  guard,  and  follow  imme- 
diately behind  the  prince,  to  Bautzen." 

A  few  moments  l^«r,  an  officer  sprang  along  the  highway  to 
Bautzen,  accompanied  by  bis  husaars;  they  soon  overbook  the 
prince,  who  greeted  them  kindly. 

"Schmettau,"  said  he,  "Death  avoided  me  so  long  as  I  was  on 
the  battle-field,  now  I  bear  him  along  with  me;  and  thus  must  it  be, 
till  the  pale  king  of  terrors  carries  me  to  another  world. "  He  turned 
his  eyee  away  from  the  Prussian  camp,  and  rode  slowly  to  Banteen. 
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A  raw  hours  later  a  courier  rode  into  the  camp.  He  came  from 
Bautxen,  and  had  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  PrusBia  to  hie  rt^al 
t»nther.  The  king  was  etill  ia  hia  t«nt,  busily  engaged  in  looking 
over  the  army  Hat.  He  took  hie  brotiier's  letter,  and.  opening  it 
with  evident  anger,  read : 

"Your  majesty's  commands,  and  the  incidents  of  our  last  meet- 
ing, have  taught  me  that  I  have  lost  my  honor  and  my  reputatiiM. 
As  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  this  oausee  me  mnoh 
sorrow,  bat  no  humiliation.  I  am  convinced  that  I  was  not  actu- 
ated by  obstinacy,  and  that  I  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  incom- 
petent men.  All  the  generals  in  the  third  army  corps  commanded 
by  me,  will  testify  to  this.  I  consider  it  neceesary  to  request  your 
majesty  to  have  my  conduct  investigated.  Tour  majesty  would 
therein  do  me  a  kindnees.  I  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  const 
upcai  it.  My  health  is  muoh  impaired  since  the  war.  I  have  with- 
drawn to  Bautzen  for  its  restoration,  and  have  requested  the  Duke 
of  Bevem  to  give  you  all  the  information  relative  to  the  army.  In 
spite  of  my  onhappinees,  my  daily  prayer  is,  and  shaU  be,  that  every 
undertaking  of  your  majesty  shall  be  crowned  with  glory. 
"  Your  unhappy  brother. 


The  kii^  read  this  letter  several  times ;  then  taking  up  his  pen, 
he  wrgte  hastily : 

"Mt  Deak  BttOTHRH :  Your  improper  conduct  has  greatly  dis- 
tnrhed  my  equanimity.  Not  my  enemies,  but  your  want  of  princi- 
ple, has  caused  all  these  disasters.  My  generals  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cused. They  have  either  given  you  bad  advice,  or  have  agreed  too 
readily  to  your  foolish  plans.  Kie  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Your 
ears  are  accustomed  to  flattery,  my  toother.  Oaun  did  not  flatter 
you,  and  you  now  see  the  consequences.  Bnt  little  hope  remains. 
I  shall  c<nnmence  the  attack — if  we  do  not  conquer,  we  shall  die  to- 
gether. I  do  not  bewail  the  loss  of  your  heart,  but  rather  your  utter 
incapacity  and  want  of  jui^cment.  I  tell  you  this  plainly,  for  with 
<me  who  has  perbape  but  a  tew  days  to  live,  there  is  no  use  of  de- 
oepticm.  I  wish  you  more  happiness  than  has  faUen  to  my  lot,  and 
hope  that  your  misfortunes  and  disappointments  may  t«ach  you  to 
act  with  more  wisdom  and  judgment  where  matters  of  importance 
are  concerned.  Many  of  the  painful  events  I  now  look  forward  to, 
I  ascribe  to  you.     Yon  and  your  children  will  suffer  from  their  re- 
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BultB  much  more  than  myself.  Be  assured  that  I  have  always  lored 
you,  and  will  oontinue  to  do  so  until  my  death.  Your  brottor, 
"Fekdkkick.  " 

Wheu  the  king  had  finished  his  letter,  he  read  it  ovei.  "I  can- 
not talie  back  one  word  I  have  said, "  murmured  he,  Boftly.  "  Were 
he  not  my  brother,  he  should  be  court- martialled.  But  history 
shall  not  have  to  relat«  more  than  one  such  occurrence  of  a  Hohen- 
zollem.  EInough  family  dramas  and  tragedies  have  occurred  in  my 
reign  to  furnish  scandalooa  material  fur  future  generations ;  I  will 
not  add  to  them.  My  brother  can  withdraw  quietly  from  'theee 
BcenBB — he  can  pray  whQe  we  fight — he  can  cultivate  tiis  peaceful 
arts  while  we  are  upon  the  battle-field,  offering  up  bloody  sacrifices 
to  Mars.  Perhaps  we  will  succeed  in  gaining  an  honorable  peace  fot 
Pruseia,  and  then  Augustus  WiUiam  may  bo  a  better  king  than  I 
have  been.     Pruseia  stiU  clings  to  me — she  needs  mo. " 

He  sealed  the  letter,  then  calling  hia  valet,  ordered  him  to  sen^ 
it  off  immediately.  As  he  disappeared,  the  king's  countenance  be- 
came once  more  clouded  and  disturbed.  "  Life  makes  a  man  very 
poor,"  said  he,  softly;  "t^e  longer  be  lives,  the  more  solitary  he  be- 
comes. How  rich  I  was  when  I  b^an  life — how  rich  when  I 
mounted  the  throne  I  PoeeeeBing  many  friends,  sistere,  brothers, 
and  many  charming  illusions.  The  world  belonged  to  me  then, 
with  all  its  Joy,  all  its  glory.  And  nowf  Where  are  these  friendal 
Lost  to  me,  eitherby  death  or  inconstancy  1  Where  are  my  brothers, 
.sisters!  Their  hearts  have  turned  from  me — their  love  has  grown 
cold!  Where  are  my  Joyous  illusions!  Scattered  to  the  windsl 
Alas,  I  am  now  undeceived,  and  if  the  whole  world  seemed  at  one 
time  to  belong  to  me,  that  little  spot  of  earth,  paid  for  witl^  Mood 
and  anguiah,  is  no  longer  mine.  Every  illusion  but  one  has  been 
torn  from  my  hearl^the  thirst  for  glory  still  remains.  I  have  bid 
adieu  to  love,  to  happiness,  but  I  still  believe  in  fame,  and  must  at 
least  haveone  laurel- wreath  upon  my  coffin.  May  death  then  strike 
me  at  bis  will— the  sooner  Uie  better,  before  my  heart  has  becom* 
perfectly  hardened  1     And  I  feel  that  time  is  not  far  distant. " 

The  curtain  of  his  tent  was  at  this  moment  drawn  back,  and  hia 
secretary,  Le  Catt,  whose  aoquaintance  he  had  made  during  his 
visit  to  Amsterdam,  entered  with  several  letters  in  his  hand.  The 
king  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  him. 

"Well,  Le  Oatt, "  said  he.  "has  the  courier  come  from  Berlin?" 

"  Yee,  sire,  he  has  come,"  said  Le  Catt,  sighing,  "but  I  fear  he 
brings  no  good  news. " 

"No  good  news?    Has  the  enemy  forced  his  way  sofarT" 

"  An  enemy  has,  sire ;  but  not  the  one  your  majesty  is  fhinHj^^ 
ofl" 
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"How  know  you  what  enemy  I  mean?"  said  the  king,  impa- 
tiently.     "Is  it  the  Ruseians,  or  the  Pi«iiohT" 

"N<me  of  your  mortal  enemies,  aire ;  and  the  mourning  which 
now  reigns  in  Berlin  and  will  soon  reign  tboughout  Fruaeia,  is 
caused  by  no  enemy  of  your  majesty  but  by  Providence." 

The  kii^  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment.  "  I  tmdentand, ' 
said  he.     "  Some  one  of  my  family  has  died ;  is  it  not  sot" 

"Yes,  Hire;  your — " 

"Be  still  1"  said  the  king,  ntemly.  "I  do  not  yet  wish  to  know 
—I  have  not  the  strength  to  bear  it — wait  a  while. " 

Folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  he  paced  up  and  down  his 
tent  eereial  times,  laboring  hard  for  breath.  He  stood  still,  and 
leaning  against  the  window,  eaid:  "Now,  I^e  Catt,  I  can  endure 
any  thing  ;  speak— who  is  itf 

"Sire,  it  is  her  majesty." 

"Hy  wifet"  interrupted  the  king. 

"No,  sire;  her  majesty — " 

"Hy  motherl"  cried  the  king,  in  a  heart-broken  voice.  "Hy 
mother  r 

He  stood  thus  for  a  while,  with  his  hands  before  his  face,  his 
fonn  bowed  down  and  trembling  like  an  oak  swayed  by  a  storm. 
Teara  escaped  through  his  hands  and  fell  slowly  to  the  ground — 
groans  of  Agqaj  wrae  wrung  from  him. 

Le  Catt  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  he  approached  the  king  and 
ventured  to  say  a  few  consoling  words. 

"Do  not  seek  to  comfort  me,"  said  the  king;  "you  do  not  know 
what  inexpressible  pain  this  loss  has  caused  me. " 

"Yee,  sire,  I  well  know,"  said  Le  Catt,  "for  the  queen-mother 
was  tlie  noblest,  most  gracious  princess  that  ever  lived.  I  can 
tiwretore  andetstand  your  sorrow. " 

"No,  you  cannot,"  said  the  king,  raising  his  pale,  tearful  ooun- 
tmianoe.  "  You  carry  your  sorrow  upon  your  lips — I  upon  my  heart 
^le  queen  was  the  beet  <^  women,  and  my  whole  land  may  well 
moum  for  her.  It  will  not  be  fcxced  grief,  for  every  <me  who  had 
Hm  haj^ineee  to  approach  loved  and  admired  her  for  her  many 
vittoea— for  her  great  kindnees.  And  I  feel,  I  know,  that  sorrow 
tot  the  ruin  of  Pmssia  has  caused  her  death.  She  was  too  noble  a 
ivinceas,  too  tender  a  mother,  to  outlive  Prussia's  destruction  and 
her  Bcm's  misfortune. " 

"But  your  majesty  knows  that  ttie  qneen  was  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease." 

"It  is  teue  I  know  it,"  said  the  king,  sinking  slowly  upon  his 
eamp-etooL  "I  feared  that  I  might  never  see  her  again,  and  still 
ttiis  news  oinnes  totally  unexpected. " 
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"Tour  majeatf  will  oreicoma  this  great  grief  m  a  philoaopber,  a 

"Ah,  mj' fHend, "  eaid  the  kii^,  aadij,  "philosopbj  is  a  solace  . 
in  poet  &nd  future  sufferiDgB,  but  is  utterly  poweileea  for  present 
grief  1  I  feel  vaj  heart  and  strength  fall.  For  the  last  two  yeare  I 
have  resembled  a  tottering  wall.  Familj'  migfortuue,  secret  pain, 
public  sorrow,  continual  disappointment,  these  have  been  nxj  nour< 
ishment.  What  is  there  wanting  to  make  of  me  another  JobT  If  I 
wieh  to  surHve  these  dietresaing  circumetanoeB,  I  must  become  a 
stoic.  For  I  cannot  bring  the  philoeophy  of  Epicurus  to  bear  upon 
my  great  sorrows.  And  BtiU,"  added  the  king,  ttie  dejected  look 
disappearing  from  his  countenance,  and  giving  place  to  one  oi 
energy  and  determination,  **  still,  I  will  not  be  orercome.  Were  all 
the  elements  to  combine  against  me,  I  will  not  fall  beneath  them." 

"  Ah  t"  cried  Le  Catt,  "  once  more  is  my  king  tiw  hero,  who  will  . 
not  only  overcome  his  grief,  but  also  his  enemies." 

"God  grant  that  you  are  a  true  prophetl"  cried  the  king,  eam- 
eetij.  "This  is  a  great  era ;  the  next  few  monOiB  will  be  decisive 
for  Prussia :  I  will  restore  ber  or  die  beneath  her  ruins  t" 

"  Tou  will  nstOTB  I"  cried  Le  Catt,  with  enthusiasm. 

"And  when  I  have  made  Prussia  great,"  said  the  king,  relapsing 
into  his  former  gioom,  "my  mother  will  not  be  here  to  rejoice  with 
me.  Each  one  of  my  home-retnming  soldiers  will  have  some  one— 
a  mother,  a  sweetheart — to  meet  them  with  tears  of  joy,  to  greet 
them  tenderly.     I  shall  be  alone." 

"Tour  people  will  advance,  gladly,  to  meet  you ;  they  will  greet 
you  with  tears  of  joy. " 

"Ah,  yes,"  cried  the  king,  wiHi  a  bitter  smile,  "they  will  ad- 
vance to  meet  me  joyfully ;  but,  were  I  to  die  tite  tame  day,  they 
would  cry ;  'Le  roi  eat  mart — vive  fe  roil '  and  would  greet  my  suo- 
ceesor  with  equal  delight.  There  is  nothing  person^  in  the  love  of 
a  people  to  its  sovereign ;  they  love  not  in  me  the  man,  but  thtt 
king.  But  my  mother  loved  not  the  king  the  warrior ;  she  loved 
her  eon  witii  her  whole  heart,  and  Ood  knows  he  had  but  that  ana 
heart  to  trust  in.  Iieave  me,  Le  Catt.  Seek  not  to  console  m«, 
Socoi  the  king  will  gain  the  mastery.  Now  I  am  but  the  son,  who 
wiehes  to  be  alone  with  the  mother.  Go. "  Fearing  he  bad  wounded 
Le  Catt,  he  pressed  his  hand  tenderly. 

Le  Catt  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  covered  it  with  kisses  and  tean. 
Hie  king  withdrew  it  gently,  and  signed  to  him  to  leave  the  room. 

Now  he  was  alcme — alone  with  his  pain,  with  his  grief — alone 
with  his  mottier.  And,  truly,  during  this  hour  he  wae  but  tb° 
loving  B(m  ;  his  every  thought  was  d  his  mother ;  he  conversed  witk. 
her,  he  wept  over  her ;  but,  as  his  sorrow  became  mcoe  subdued,  be 
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took  hiB  flute  from  the  table,  the  one  oonstant  compaDlon  of  hie  life. 
As  the  soft,  sweet  tones  were  wafted  through  the  tent,  he  seemed  to 
hear  his  mother  whispering  words  of  love  to  him,  to  feel  her  hal- 
lowed klsB  upon  his  brow.  And  now  be  was  king  once  more.  Al 
he  beard  without  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  thfl 
loud  ahonts  and  hurrahs  of  his  soldiers,  a  new  Are  burned  in  his 
tiye^  he  laid  his  flute  aside,  and  listened  for  a  time  to  the  joyous 
shouts;  then  raising  his  right  hand,  he  said:  "Farewell,  mother; 
yon  died  out  of  despair  for  tay  defeat  at  Collin,  but  I  swear  to  70U 
I  will  revenge  your  death  and  my  defeat  tenfold  upon  my  enemiea 
when  I  stand  before  them  ^aia  in  battle  array.  Hear  me,  spirit  of 
n^  mottier,  and  give  to  your  acni  your  blessing  I" 


CHAPTER    X. 


The  Queen  Maria  Josephine  of  Poland,  Priocees  elect  of  Saxony, 
paced  her  room  violently,  and  with  deep  emotion  and  painful 
anxiety  she  listened  to  evety  noise  which  interrupted  the  stUlnesB 
that  surrounded  her. 

"If  heshouldbediacoveTed,''ehe murmured  softly,  "should  this 
letter  be  found,  all  is  betrayed,  and  I  am  lost. " 

She  shuddered,  and  even  tbe  paint  could  not  conceal  her  Boddeii 
pallor.  She  soon  raised  herself  proudly  ereot,  and  her  eyes  resumed 
their  usual  calm  expression. 

"Bah  I  lost."  she  said,  shrugging  her  shonldeTS,  "who  will  dare 
to  seize  a  queen  and  condemn  her  for  fighting  for  her  honor  and  her 
country  t  Only  the  insolent  and  arrc^ant  Margrave  of  Brandenburg 
could  have  the  temerity  to  insult  a  queen  and  a  woman  in  my  per- 
son, and  he,  thank  God,  is  crushed  and  will  never  be  able  to  rally. 
But  where  is  SohSnberg,"  she  said,  uneasily;  "If  bedoee  not  coma 
to-day,  all  is  losi^all  l" 

Iiood  voices  in  the  antechamber  interrupted  her ;  she  listened  in 
breathless  expectation.  "It  is  he,"  she  murmured,  "it  is  Sohjta- 
berg;  the  ofiScer  on  guard  forbids  his  entrance.  What  insoltal 
«ndnre  I  I  am  treated  as  a  prisoner  in  my  own  oastle ;  I  am  even 
denied  the  right  of  seeing  my  own  servants. " 

She  ceased,  and  listened  t^in ;  the  voioes  beoanie  louder  and 
more  violent,  "  He  is,  apparently,  speaking  so  loudly  to  attract  my 
attention,"  she  said;  "I  will  go  to  his  relief."  She  croesed  tfaa 
chamber  hastily,  and  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  ai 
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"  What  means  this  noiset"  she  said,  aogrily;  "how  dare  yon  be 
guillT  of  such  tmseemly  conduct  t" 

Silence  followed  tbu  question.  The  two  gentlemen,  who  had 
JQSt  ezohanged  such  angiy  words,  were  dumb,  approached  the 
queen,  and  bowed  profoundly. 

"I  beg  your  majesty's  forgiveness,"  said  the  Prussian  oflScer, 
"my  commsnder  ordered  me  this  morning  to  admit  no  one  until  faa 
had  seen  your  highness  himself. " 

"  I  wished  to  announce  to  your  majesty, "  said  Schfinberg,  "  tiiat 
I  had  returned  from  my  estate,  and  desired  the  favor  of  being  again 
received  into  your  service;  this  gentleman  refused  to  allow  me  to 
enter." 

TiM  queen  turned  upon  the  officer  with  an  expreaaicm  of  oint- 
tempt  "Am  I  a  prisoner,  sir,  allowed  to  see  no  one  but  my 
jailer  I" 

"  Your  majesty  favors  me  with  a  question  I  am  unable  to  answer, " 
said  the  otOoer ;  "  I  am  a  soldier ;  and  must  obey  the  command  of 
&ose  above  me.     I  know  not  whether  your  majesty  is  a  prisoner. " 

The  que^  reddened ;  she  felt  that,  in  the  excitement  of  passion, 
she  had  forgotten  her  rank  and  dignity. 

"  It  is  true, "  she  Baid,  "  it  is  not  for  you  to  answer  this  question. 
I  must  demand  a  reply  from  your  king.  You  are  but  a  machine, 
moved  by  foreign  power.  I  think  you  'will  not  dare  to  keep  my 
servants  from  me ; "  and,  without  allowing  the  confused  officer  time 
to  answer,  she  turned  to  the  chamberlain,  Baron  von  SchCnberg. 
"lam  delighted  to  receive  you  again;  you  shall  resume  your  service 
immediately,  as  you  desire  it ;  follow  me  to  my  room,  I  have  an 
important  letter  to  dictate  to  you. " 

She  stepped  over  the  sill  of  the  door,  and  gave  the  chamberlain 
a  sign  to  follow  her ;  as  he  approached  the  door,  however,  the  officv 
stepped  before  him. 

"  Forgive  me, "  be  said,  in  a  pleading  tone ;  "  I  hare  strict  orders 
to  admit  only  those  who  usually  surround  the  queen ;  do  you  under- 
stand, sir,  to  admit  no  one  to  hei  majesty  this  morning?  I  can 
make  no  exceptions. " 

"  I  belong  to  those  who  usually  surround  her  majesty, "  said  the 
ohamherlain ;  "I  have  had  an  eight  days'  leave  of  absence;  thai 
cannot  moke  an  exception  against  me, " 

"Baron  von  SchSnberg,  did  I  not  order  you  to  mume  yoor 
aervice,  and  to  follow  meT"  said  the  queen ;  "wby  do  you  not  enter  t" 

"  Your  majesty  sees  that  I  am  prevented. " 

"Mercy,  your  highness,  mer<;y, "  pleaded  the  officer,  "I  know  I 
am  seemingly  wanting  in  reverence  toward  the  holy  person  of  the 
queen,  but  I  cannot  act  otherwise." 
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Huifi  Josephine  looked  proud  and  commaBding ;  her  eyes  flashed 
angrily,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  ebe  exclaimed : 

"  I  command  you  to  allow  my  servant  to  enter  1  do  you  hear? 
oommand  it  aa  a  sovereign  1" 

Tlie  ofBcer  stepped  back. 

"Go  in,  sir,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  withstand  this  command." 

For  a  moment  the  queen's  pale  face  crimsoned  with  joy,  but  she 
soppresaed  her  emotion  immediately  and  motioned  the  chamberlain, 
with  proud  dignity,  to  follow. 

Ek^finberg  passed  the  officer,  and  entered  the  room. 

"At  last,"  sighed  Maria  Josephine,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him 
— "atlaat  this  torture  is  at  an  raid,  and  I  breathe  again.  Speak, 
baron — your  news  I"  Exhausted,  she  fell  upcm  the  sofa,  and  gazed 
breathlessly  at  the  chamberlain. 

"  Before  speaking,  with  your  majesty '  a  permisai  on,  I  will  see  if 
we  are  entirely  alone — if  no  one  is  listening. " 

He  stepped  softly  around  the  room,  and  searched  behind  the  cur- 
tains and  furniture ;  then  went  to  the  door,  and  locdied  through  the 
key- hole,  to  see  if  any  one  was  without.  He  saw  the  <^cer  sitting 
motionlesB,  at  the  other  end  of  the  anteroom.  Satisfied  with  tbis, 
be  was  about  to  open  the  other  door,  but  the  queen  called  him  back. 

"That  is  unneceesary ;  no  one  can  be  concealed  there.  Now  let 
me  hear  quickly  what  you  have  to  say. " 

"I  have  many  things  to  tell  you,"  said  the  chamberlain,  trium- 
phantly. "All our  undertakings  have  been  most  auooeseful.  We 
may  hope  they  will  be  crowned  with  the  most  desirable  reeutta. " 

"  Praise  to  Ood  and  the  holy  saints  t"  murmured  the  queen. 
"Speak,  speak  I  tell  me  all  I" 

"After  I  left  your  majesty,  eight  days  ago,  I  went  first  to  my 
estate,  which,  as  your  highness  knows,  lies  near  Bautzen,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  camp.  Dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  with  my  little  flock  of  sheep,  I  entered  the 
.  Prussian  camp  unchallenged.  I  wish  your  majesty  could  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  I  saw.  Your  royal  heart  would  have 
been  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  those  starved,  exhausted,  and  des- 
perate troops  which  Prince  Augustus  William  led  back  from  Zittau 
to  his  august  brother,  the  great  Frederick.  Tou  would  have  ac- 
knowledged with  delight  that  such  discouragsd,  demoralised  troops 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  Bpl«idid  and  victorious  army  of  the 
confederates.  The  battle  of  Collin  dug  their  graves,  and  the  pass  of 
Qabel  made  their  cofBns. " 

"And  the  Saxon  dragoons  decided  the  battle  of  Collin?"  said  the 
queen,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Go  on  1  t«ll  me  raore.  Did  you  speak 
with  the  king's  chamberlain,  Andersonr 
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"Yes,  yonr  majestT,  and  I  found  him  faithful.  I  gave  him  tbe 
diamond  ring  which  jour  majesty  was  so  graciouB  as  to  send  him. 
He  waa  delighted  with  tbia  costly  present,  and  ewoie  he  would  let 
no<q)portunitypaa8  of  serving  yon,  I  told  him  how  be  might  saffll; 
write  to  me  He  will  inform  ub  of  all  tiiat  takes  place  in  the  Prus- 
sian camp,  and  of  all  the  impm-tant  movements  of  the  king. " 

"You  are  convinced  of  his  integrity T"  said  the  queen. 

"Bntiifily  convinced ;  he  lovee  money,  and  serves  ub  for  bis  own 
lateresta.    He  will  be  ready  for  any  act,  if  we balanceit with  gold." 

The  eyes  of  the  queen  sparkled,  and  her  countenance  had  a  threat- 
<ming  and  passionate  expression:  her  Spanish  blood  was  moved, 
and  rushed  in  fever  streams  to  her  heart. 

"Is  he  ready  for  any  act?"  she  repeated.  "Perhaps  we  eonld 
make  a  decisive  trial  of  his  willingneaa ;   but  of  that,  later — oon- 

"  I  learned  from  Anderson,  that  King  Frederick  intends  to  force 
the  c[Mifederat«s  to  another  battle.  When  I  left  the  camp,  the  king 
had  distributed  rations  to  his  army,  and  was  to  leave  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  encounter  Daun  and  Radaady." 

The  queen  laughed  mockingly. 

"  He  then  thirsts  for  a  second  Collin.  As  his  grave  is  open  and 
his  oc^n  mads,  he  wlehea  to  get  the  Austrian  grave-diggers  to  bury 
him.    Well,  we  will  not  deny  him  this  last  service  of  love. " 

"After  leaving  the  Prussian  camp, "  oontinned  the  chamberlain, 
"I  threw  off  my  disguise,  and  hastened  with  poBt-b(»Bes  to  whwe 
Daun  and  Radaady  were  quartered. " 

"And  you  saw  them?" 

"Isawtfaem;  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  deliver  yonr 
majeBty's  letters  to  Oeneral  Badasdy,  and  I  can  now  give  your  high- 
nees  the  general's  answer,  and  some  other  important  papers."  He 
drew  a  small  itui  from  his  bosom,  out  of  which  he  took  a  penknife ; 
Ifaen  taking  his  hat,  ripped  oB  the  gold  galloon,  cut  the  rim,  and 
drew  a  paper  from  between  the  fur  and  the  inner  lining,  which  he 
handed  to  the  queen,  with  a  profound  bow. 

While  the  queen  was  occupied  breaking  the  seal  and  reading  the 
letter,  the  chamberlain  was  busily  engaged  in  reetoring  his  hat  to 
its  former  proportions.  The  queen's  pale  face  brightened  more  and 
more  as  she  read ;  with  joy  and  triumph  she  glanced  from  the  paper 
at  the  chamberlain,  and  said,  with  a  brilllaat  smite : 

"  You  are  really  a  messenger  of  peace ;  a  time  will  come  when  I 
can  better  reward  yonr  faithful  services  than  by  words.  I  beg  you 
to  open  that  door,  and  call  Father  Guarinl. " 

The  chamberlain  obeyed  her  command,  and  Father  Ouarlni 
Altered.     He  greeted  Schdnberg  with  a  graclcnis  nod,  tben  fixed  his 
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dark  and  pieroing  eyee  npon  Qie  Qoecn,  who  mom  bomblr  to  receive 

liiiti 

"I  hope,  Tenersble  father,  that  7cm  have  beard  the  news,  bron^t 
bj  our  faithful  baron!"  eaid  the  queen,  in  a  soft  voice. 

"I  have  heard  r  replied  the  Jesuit  father,  solemnly;  "I  have 
heard  that  God  has  delivered  these  heretics  into  our  hands.  We  are 
ttie  chosen  people  to  free  the  world  of  theee  blasphemous  adveiBaciee 
of  the  Church." 

"What  Is  yoot  meaning f"  aaked  the  queen,  with  apparent  aur- 

Father  Guarini  looked  at  her  signiflcantlf ;  a  cruel  smile  played 
upon  his  thin,  crdorleea  lips. 

"My  daughter,  we  understand  each  other  fully,"  said  he,  in  a 
soft,  low  voice ;  "soul  speaks  to  soul  in  such  a  crisis  as  this.  When 
the  baron  banded  you  this  letter,  when  be  told  you  that  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  King  of  PmsBia  was  faithful  to  our  holy  cause,  ready 
for  any  act  you  might  approve,  a  door  aeparat«d  ub  1  I  could  not 
look  upon  your  countenance,  and  yet,  my  daughter,  I  read  the  secret 
thoughta  of  your  heart.  I  saw  your  eyes  sparkle,  jour  lips  smile, 
and  understood  your  holy  purpose. " 

The  queen  treiublnd,  and  stepped  Bhadderlngly  back, 

"Holy  father,"  ahe  murmured,  "have  compassion  with  a  sinful 
thoBght,  which  I  suppressed  quickly,  and  which  I  will  never  listen 
to  again." 

"Why  do  you  call  it  a  sinful  thought?"  said  the  priest,  with  a 
diabolical  smile.  "  All  weapons  are  blessed  and  made  holy  by  God, 
when  employed  against  heretics.  The  poison  of  the  hemlock  and 
the  opium-plant  is  part  of  God's  holy  creation.  He  made  them  as 
weapcns  for  the  just  against  the  unjust,  and,  when  used  for  pious 
purposes,  tbey  are  sanctified  means  of  grace.  Be  not  ashamed  of 
your  great  thought,  my  daughter ;  if  Anderson  is  faitblol,  as  the 
chamberlain  asserts,  with  Qod's  help  we  will  soon  be  able  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  close,  and  onish  this  unbelieving  horde." 

"Still,  Ipray  you  still,  my  father."  murmured  the  queen;  "my 
whole  soul  shudders  at  this  frightful  auggealiou ;  let  ub  not  speak  of 
this  again,  letus  fo^et  it." 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  it,  but  let  ua  not  forget  it, "  murmured  tbe 
{Kiest,  with  &  Hialicious  smile. 

The  queen  said  hastily  :  "  Father,  auoh  fearful  weapons  are  not 
necesaary  for  the  destruction  of  our  enemies.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
cw)  never  rally — he  atands  alone,  has  not  a  single  ally  in  Germany. 
Thia  ia  the  important  news  brought  me  by  the  banm,  which  I  now 
communicate  to  yon.  We  have  succeeded  in  a  great  enterprise ;  a 
nxighty  work  baa  been  cconpleted  by  us  and  our  allies  in  the  cloister 
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of  Zeven.  This  has  been  achieved  by  our  ambaffiodor,  the  piotu 
Duke  of  Ljnar,  and  we  will  triumph  in  a  glittering  and  bloodlem 
TictoT?.  Every  German  prince  who  has  heretofore  stood  hy  the 
traitor  and  heretic,  Frederick  of  Fruseia,  has,  at  the  command  and 
menace  of  the  emperor,  fallen  oB  from  him,  and  dare  no  longer 
lend  him  help  or  influence.  The  men  of  Heese,  of  Brunswick,  of 
Gotba,  who  were  allied  to  Prussia,  and  who  were  just  from  flghting 
with  the  Hanoverians  against  Soabise  and  Richelieu,  have  laid 
down  their  arms  and  returned  home.  IlieT  have  solemnly  bound 
themselves  in  the  convention  of  the  cloister  of  Zeven  never  again 
to  bear  arms  for  the  heretical  and  rebellious  King  of  Prussia,  who 
is  excommunicated  by  the  German  emperor  and  the  holy  Pope  at 
Rome.  The  contest  between  the  Hanoverians  and  our  French  ally  is 
ended,  and  a  ceesati<Hi  of  hostilities  determined  upon.  Uncondi- 
tional peace  is  Indeed  indefinitely  declared.  The  Hanoverians 
remain  inactive  on  the  Elbe  ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  leader  of  the 
Ehiglieh  troops,  hae  returned  to  London,"  and  his  adversary,  the 
Dnke  de  Richelieu,  to  Paris.  The  French  troops  now  in  Germany, 
mider  tlie  command  <^  the  Princ«  Souhiee,  have  no  other  enemy  to 
attock  than  Frederick,  the  natural  enemy  ot  us  all.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  stands  alone,  has  no  other  ally. " 

"  No  ally  but  himself. "  interrupted  a  loud,  powerful  voice. 

The  queen  turned  and  saw  General  von  Fink,  the  Prussian  <xaa- 
mander  of  Dresden.  He  had  cpened  the  door  noiseleesly,  and  had 
heard  the  queen's  last  words. 

Maria  Josephine  paled  with  anger,  and  stepping  forward  to 
meet  him,  with  head  erect,  she  looked  as  if  she  would  trample  him 
under  foot. 

"Sir,  "she  said,  scarcely  able  to  control  her  passion,  and  at  the 
same  time  trembling  with  terror,  "who  gave  you  permission  to 
enter  this  room?" 

"My  sovereign,  the  King  of  Prussia,"  said  the  general,  placing 
iiimself  before  her  with  stiff  military  courtesy.  "I  comenotfrom 
idle  curiosity,  but  on  important  business,  and  your  majesty  moat 
pardon  me  if  you  find  it  disagreeable, " 

He  made  a  sign  toward  the  door,  and  immediately  an  oflScer  and 
four  soldiers  appeared  at  the  throehold.  The  commander  pointed  to 
the  chamberlain,  Von  Schflnberg,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  himself  behind  the  wide  dress  of  the  queen. 

*  when  the  I>uke  ot  Ciunberlaiid  returned  to  Loodrai,  kfMr  the  comentlan  at 
the  clolMer  of  Zenn,  bis  father,  whose  faTorlta  he  had  been  ap  to  tbli  time,  ro- 
celved  blm  with  great  coldnen,  and  sold  before  kll  Ms  minlsten :  'Bwe  la  mf 
ton  who  boa  ruined  me  aod  disgraced  hlmaelt. '  The  duke  had  to  resign  all  hla 
bonors,  and  died  a  few  jMn  later,  deaplsed  bj  the  whole  ikdoD. 
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"  AireBt  that  man,  and  take  him  <^  t"  eaid  the  generaL 

Sch&nberg  uttered  a  crj  of  alarm,  and  disappeared  behind  the 
•atin  robe  of  the  queen. 

"What,  sir  t  you  dare  to  force  jourself  into  my  room,  and  to 
arrest  my  servant?"  oried  tJte  queen,  angrily. 

The  general  shn^ged  his  ahonUlers. 

"We  are  living  in  perilous  times,  and  every  man  must  defend 
himself  from  his  enemies.  'Tis  true  your  chamberlain  sold  some 
good  sbecp  to  our  army,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  fraudulent 
tnu]3acti<Hi ;  for  this  reason,  I  arrest  him,  and  send  him  to  Berlin 
for  triaL  I^ere  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  carry  on  his  corre- 
spondence with  Uie  traitorous  chamberlain  of  the  hing." 

The  general  ceased  speaking,  and  gating  at  the  pale,  disturbed 
group  before  him,  enjoyed  their  horror  and  consternation  for  a 


«n  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  pressed  her  lips  firmly 
:>  suppress  a  cry  of  terror.  By  her  aide  stood  Father 
Guarini,  whose  face  bad  assumed  a  livid  pallor,  and  whose  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  in  bitter  hatred  upon  the  general.  Behind  the  queen 
the  trarifled  face  of  the  chamberlain  was  seen,  his  insignificant 
figure  being  entirely  concealed  by  the  queen's  robes. 

"  Baron  von  Schflnberg, "  said  General  Fink,  "  I  order  you  to  come 
forward  and  to  submit  to  your  arrest.  Out  of  respect  to  her  majesty 
the  queen,  you  will  be  quiet.  I  should  be  unfortunately  forced  to 
act  with  violence  if  you  do  not  yield  without  a  struggle." 

The  chamberlain  advanced  with  dignity,  bowing  profoundly  to 
'  tti»  queen.     He  said,  in  a  trembling  voice : 

"I  must  beg  your  majesty  graciously  to  dismiss  me  from  your 
service.  I  must  obey  this  gentlemen,  who,  as  it  appears,  is  master 
in  the  castle." 

The  queen  was  for  a  moment  speechless ;  her  voice  was  lost,  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.     She  said,  after  a  long  pause ; 

"  Will  you  rob  me  of  my  faithful  servant?  You  dragged  Baroness 
Brfibl  and  Countess  Ogliva  to  Warsaw,  and  now  you  will  deprive 
me  of  the  services  of  this  tried  and  constant  friend." 

"  I  obey  the  commands  of  my  kii^, "  said  the  general,  "  and  I  be- 
lieve your  majesty  must  see  the  justice  of  this  arrest.  Had  the 
banm  been  captured  in  camp,  he  would  have  been  shot  at  once  as  a 
spy.  I  arrest  him  here  and  send  him  to  Berlin,  that  he  may  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  being  a  traitor. " 

The  queen  breathed  heavily,  she  had  rosined  her  composure ; 
tttming  to  the  chamberlain  she  said.  In  a  voice  softer  and  kinder 
than  had  ever  been  heard  from  her  before : 

"Qo,  my  friend,  and  when  your  loyalty  is  called  treason  by  otir 
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enemiea,  do  not  forget  that  your  queen  ia  tbinkiog  of  yoD  ^iOi 
gTatitude,  Rod  pisjiug  for  jou  to  oar  heavenlj  Father." 

She  offered  the  chamberlain  her  small,  white  hand ;  he  sank 
upon  bis  knees,  and  covered  it  with  his  tears  and  kissee. 

"Qo,  myson,"  said  Father  Ouarini,  l&j'ing  his  hand  upon  SchCiii- 
berg'shead — "go;  the  Lord  haa  chaeeajoaaa  ableeeed  martyr  for 
oor  juat  and  holy  cause.  The  Lord  will  be  with  you,  and  tJae  holy 
mother  Church  will  pray  for  you." 

"I  go,  my  father — may  it  be  granted  me  to  die  for  my  queen  l" 

Taming  to  tlie  general,  he  delivered  up  bU  sword  rather  tragi- 
oelly,  and  fieclared  himself  ready  to  depart 

The  commandant  signed  to  the  officer. 

"  Conduct  this  gentleman  to  the  carriage,  and  send  him  with  a 
suffioient  guard  to  Berlin. "    . 


CHAPTER   II 

THK  IK  DEUU. 

Thb  queen  looked  sadly  after  the  chamberlain ;  when  he  had  db- 
i^peared,  she  turned  to  the  general. 

"I  now  hope,"  said  she,  "that  you  have  fulfilled  your  orders, 
and  that  I  will  be  permitted  to  have  my  apajimeuts  to  myself." 

"I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,"  said  the  general,  bowing  reepect- 
fuQy,  "but  as  yet  I  have  fulfilled  but  the  smallest  portion  of  my' 
master's  commands. " 

"How?  is  Uiere  still  some  one  here  whom  you  wish  to  arresti" 
said  the  queen. 

"  No,  noble  lady,  but  some  one  I  wish  to  warn  I" 

"Yon  are,  without  doubt,  speaking  of  me,  generalT"  said  the 
priest,  quietly. 

"  Yea,  sir,  of  you.  I  wish  to  warn  you  not  to  occupy  your  pious 
thoughts  with  that  very  worldly  thing  called  politics,  and  to  request 
you  to  instruct  the  members  of  your  Church  in  religion,  in  Chris- 
tian love  and  kindness,    and  not  to  lure  them   to   murder  and 


The  priest  shrugged  bis  shoulders ;  a  contemptuous  smile  played 
about  bis  small,  thin  lips. 

"The  words  'religion  and  Christian  love*  sound  strangely  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Prussian  warrior.  I  decline  receiving  any  advice  from 
you.  I  have  no  fear  of  you  or  of  your  superiors !  I  am  sub ject  miy 
to  Ood  and  the  Pope  t" 
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"  That  may  be  in  your  own  cotintry,  but  not  in  the  King  of  Pnia- 
n&'s,"  answered  General  Fink,  qnietly.  "There  every  one  ie  sub- 
ject to  tii«  law ;  no  title,  no  clerical  gown  protects  the  criminal. 
Two  days  ago,  a  spy  waa  diBoovered  in  the  Prussian  camp,  who  ww 
a  priest;  be  waa  hung  tike  any  other  spy,  although  at  tfae  last 
moment,  hoping  to  save  his  life,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  Father  Guarini,  the  court  confeasor.  Hia  majesty  the  King  of 
Pmaiia  commissioned  me  to  impart  to  you  the  death  of  your  friend. " 

"From  my  heart  I  thank  you  tor  ao  doing, "  said  the  priest.  "I 
shall  have  mnnrnr  read  for  my  friend,  of  whom  you  have  made  a 

Hie  qtiMn  gased  at  him  with  sparkling  ^8>.  "  Oh,  my  father, " 
said  she,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  noble  example ;  it  shall  €inable  me, 
in  spite  of  threats  and  insults,  not  to  deny  the  holy  cauae  and  the 
friends  who  have  suffered  for  it.  And  now,  general,  I  hope  your 
commissions  are  folfilled,  and  that  you  will  take  your  leave." 

"  I  hope  your  majesty  will  believe  that  I  would  not  venture  to 
remain,  were  I  not  compelled  by  the  commands  of  my  king,  I  have 
to  request  yonr  majesty  to  listen  while  I  read  aloud  some  letter*, 
■ome  historical  documents,  which  may  possibly  interest  yonr  high- 
ness." 

"You  can  read,"  said  the  queen.  "As  my  ears  do  not  belong  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  it  lies  with  me  to  listen  or  not,  as  I  please." 
She  sank  gently  upon  the  divan,  eigning  to  the  priest  to  remain 
beside  her. 

"I  flatter  myseU  that  I  will  have  your  majesty's  attention,"  said 
Uie  genentl,  withdrawing  to  the  nearest  nindow  and  opening  a 
package  of  letterH.  "The  first  relates  to  an  extremely  amusing  occur- 
rence, which  my  master,  knowing  Qiat  Fraooe  was  your  ally, 
imagined  would  interest  you.  Your  highness  is  aware  that  Priaoe 
Boabise  is  a  brave  soldier.  This  is  Uodame  Pompadour's  opinion; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  true.  About  a  week  ago  this  brave  prince 
determined  to  rest  for  a  while  from  his  heroic  deeds,  and  gave  the 
same  privilege  to  a  large  portion  of  his  army.  The  general,  accom- 
panied by  hu  staff  and  eight  thousand  soldiers,  then  entered  that 
lovely  little  spot,  called  Ootha,  to  visit  the  talented  and  princely  duke 
and  dochess.  He  and  his  staff  were  received  by  them  with  great 
hoiv>r  i  magnificent  pioparatlrais  were  f orQiwith  made  for  a  splendid 
dinner  to  welcome  the  prince  who,  happily,  was  not  only  fond  of 
laorels,  bat  also  of  good  eating.  Dinner  was  served,  the  French 
generals  had  finished  their  toUets,  Prince  Soubise  had  given  the 
duchess  his  arm  to  lead  her  to  her  seat,  when  a  loud  cry  of  terror 
WIS  heard  from  without,  'The  Prussians  are  at  the  gatee  I'  Prince 
B  dncpped  the  arm  of  the  dnohess ;  through  the  Paris  roug^ 
16 
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BO  artistically  pnt  on,  Qie  paleneas,  whicb  now  covered  his  feoe, 
could  not  be  seen.  The  doors  leading  to  the  dining-saloon  wen 
thrown  open,  making  visible  the  sparkling  glass,  die  Brooking 
dishes,  the  rare  service  of  gold  and  silver :  the  generals  of  tbe 
prince  aow  hastened  forward  and  confirmed  the  wild  ramor.  Tee ; 
and  rumor,  tor  once,  was  true.  Oeneral  Seidlitz  was  there  with 
fifteen  hundred  brave  cavalrymen.  The  French  axB  noted  for  their 
politeness,  and  It  did  not  ftul  them  upon  this  occasion.  Without 
a  word.  Prince  Boubise  and  his  eight  thousand  men  made  room  tat 
Oeneral  Beidlitz  aitd  his  fifteen  hundred,  and  hastened  bom  the 
ducal  palace.  Before  the  rich  dishes  had  time  to  cool,  Genex^ 
SeidlitE  and  his  staff  were  seated  at  the  table,  enjoying  Uie  magnifi- 
cent dinner  prepared  for  Hie  French  generals.  Manf  prisoners, 
many  spoils  were  taken  si terward.  Not  that  Pinoe  Bonbiae  had  not 
taken  all  his  soldiers  with  him,  but  there  was  auoUier  small  army 
by  which  the  French  troops  are  always  accompanied.  These,  the 
lackeys,  valets,  cooks.  hair-dreeeeiB,  ballet-dancers,  actresses, 
prieeta.  etc. ,  eto. ,  were  not  ^>le  to  run  as  fast  as  the  French  soldiers. 
The  spoils  consisted  in  the  equipages  of  the  prince  and  hie  staff,  in 
which  were  boxes  and  chests  ctoitaining  precious  things,  their  large 
chests  full  of  delightful  perfumes  and  hair-oils,  trunks  full  of  wigs, 
dressing-gowns,  and  parasols.  There  were  several  learned  parrots 
who  had  a  leaning  to  politics,  and  who  exclaimed  continually : 
'  Vim  lesFrantaU!  Abas  lesPrusaietut'  Butthe  kind-hearted  Gen- 
eral Seidlitz  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  French  army  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life ;  he  therefore  sent  them  their  valets,  cooks,  bair-dreeseiB, 
actressee,  priests,  etc.  The  perfumes  and  hair-oils  he  gave  to  his 
own  soldiers." 

"  I  trust  you  have  finished, "  said  the  queen,  playing  listlessly 
with  her  fan. 

"Ah,  your  majesty  has  then  honored  nke  by  listening^"  said 
General  Fink,  smiling. 

like  queen  preserved  a  dignified  silence. 

The  general  continued  reading :  "  After  long  deliberation,  Prince 
Soubise  c<mcluded  he  had  carried  his  politeness  too  far  In  vacating 
the  ducal  palace  to  the  Prussians ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  go 
after  his  perfumes,  hair-oils,  dressing-gowns,  wigs,  etc..  etc.,  and 
drive  the  Prussians  &om  Gotha.  Prince  von  Hildburgh&ueen  joined 
him  with  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  advanced  to  Gotha,  secure 
and  confident  of  success.  But  to  their  terror  they  found  before  the 
city  not  two  Prussian  regiments,  as  they  had  expected,  but  what 
seemed  to  them  the  entire  Prussian  army  arranged  in  line  of  battle, 
and  in  such  large  numbers  that  for  miles  around  the  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  them.    This  was  so  unexpected  to  the  French  gaatxai» 
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flut  &By  determioed  to  retreat  for  a  white,  vmtU  they  had  recovered 
from  their  surpriBe.  They  withdrew,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Prus- 
eians.  Had  they  oot  withdrawn  so  hastily,  thej  would  soon  have 
seen  that  the  Pruaeiaa  aimj  consisted  only  of  fifteen  hOndred, 
which,  thanks  to  General  Seidlitz's  strategy,  presented  a  very  im- 
posing view.  Thus  Seidlitz  gained  the  day  without  firing  a  shot- 
not  by  the  troops  who  were  present,  but  by  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  present." 

"I  have  had  enough  of  this,"  said  the  queen,  rising.  "I  am 
weary  of  listening  to  your  witty  stories.  The  King  of  Prussia  may 
triumph  for  a  while— he  may  jest  over  his  lost  battles— but  the  hour 
of  hie  misfortune  is  at  hand.  Gk>d,  who  is  just— who  thrusts  tha 
arrogant  and  haughty  to  the  ground— will  also  punish  him,  and  give 
victory  to  the  just  cause.  The  battle  of  Collin  was  for  Frederick  the 
Second  the  first  proof  of  God's  anger,  and  now  with  increasing 
stoength  His  mightiy  arm  will  be  raised  against  him." 

"I  am  aware  that  these  are  your  majesty's  sentiments,"  said  the 
genwal,  smiling;  "and  my  master  is  as  well  informed.  I  think 
they  were  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  in  letters  which  your 
majeety  wrote  to  the  Austrian  general,  Nadasky, " 

The  queen  felt  back  upon  her  seat  trembling,  and  a  deep  red 
suffused  her  countenance.  Even  Father  Guarini  showed  by  the 
qaivaring  of  his  lip  and  his  sudden  paleness,  that  the  oonveisation 
was  now-  taking  an  agitating  turn. 

"What  do  you  know  of  my  letters  to  Nadaaky t"  said  the  queen, 
breathlessly.     "  Who  says  I  have  written  to  him  ?" 

"Your  own  hand,  gracious  queen,"  answered  the  general. 
"While  tiie  king,  my  noble  sovereign,  was  in  Bemstadt,  he  was 
told  that  General  Nadasky  was  at  Ostriz,  and  sent  General  von 
Werner  after  him.  Nadasky  fled,  but  his  baggage  was  captured, 
and  amongst  his  letters  this  one  from  your  majesty  was  discovered. " 
And  he  held  up  the  letter  in  question  before  the  queen,  to  convince 
her  of  its  authenticity. 

Maria  Josephine  endeavored  to  tear  it  from  him,  but  the  general 
was  too  quick  for  her. 

"By  command  of  my  master,  this  letter  is  to  be  returned  to  you, 
bat  upon  cme  condition. " 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  the  queen,  faintly. 

"  I  am  to  read  to  your  majesty  a  few  sentences  from  it,  selected 
by  the  'Eiag  of  Prussia  himself." 

"And  all  my  letters  ehall  then  be  returned  to  me?" 

"All,  your  majesty." 

"You  can  read,"  said  thequeMi,  seating  herself. 

QeaenX  Fink  approached  the  window  by  which  he  had  I>eeu 
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stancIlDg  before,  and  looked  out  for  a  few  moments.  Some  one, 
perhaps,  had  passed  with  whom  be  was  acquainted,  for  he  bowed 
several  times  and  raised  his  hand  aa  if  he  were  beckoning.  After 
this  IntermiBsion,  at  which  the  que^i  and  her  oonfeeaor  had  looked 
in  amazement,  he  opened  the  letter  and  commenced  to  read. 

It  was  a  demand  frtmi  Queen  Haria  Josephine  to  the  Austrian 
general  to  do  all  in  hia  power  to  ruin  their  common  enem^'.  "If  we 
are  energetic,"  continued  the  general,  reading  in  a  loud  voice,  "it 
will  soon  be  done.  At  the  battle  of  CoUin,  Ood  laid  his  mark  upon 
Frederick ;  Prussia  will  have  no  more  victories  ;  her  arrogant  ruler 
has  sung  his  last  Te  Hetmi. " 

At  this  moment  the  bells  of  the  neareet  church  commenced  their 
solemn  chimes,  and  from  the  fort  behind  the  caetle  the  thonder  of 
cannon  was  heard.  The  queen  rose  from  her  seat  and  rushed  to  the 
window, 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  said  she,  breathlessly.  "Why 
these  bellsT    Why  this  cannon?    What^" 

The  renewed  thunder  of  cannon  drowned  her  words.  She  threw 
open  the  window,  and  now  all  the  church  bells  were  joined  in  one 
harmonious  chant.  From  beneath  the  queen's  windows  there  aroae 
a  slow,  solemn  hymn,  and  as  if  borne  aloft  by  invisible  spirits,  the 
words  "  Te.  Hfjim,  laTidamua"  were  heard  by  the  queen.  Her  e/jem 
sparkled.     "For  whom  is  this  Te  Deumf  said  she,  breathlessly. 

"It  is  for  my  master."  said  Oeneral  Fink,  solemnly — "for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  at  Rossbacb,  with  twenty  thousaiid  men,  has 
gained  a  victory  over  sixty  thousand  French  soldiers. " 

A  cry  of  rage,  and  Uaria  Josephine  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER    Xlt. 

CAMP   SCBHB. 

It  was  a,  cold  winter  day,  and  in  the  Prussian  camp  at  Newmark 
.«very  one  was  occupied  making  fires. 

"Let  us  get  a  great  deal  of  wood,"  said  a  sprightly-looking,  slen- 
der young  soldier,  to  his  comrades  :  "  our  limbs  must  not  be  stiff  to- 
day. I  think  to-morrow  all  will  go  off  bravely,  and  we  will  prepare 
a  Btrra^  soup  for  the  Austrians. " 

"And  instead  of  the  noodles,  we  will  send  them  cannon-balls," 
said  a  comrade,  standing  near  him.  "  But  see  here,  brother,  as  we 
are  not  going  to  fight  this  evening,  1  think  we  shonlld  make  use  of 
the  time  and  cook  a  soup  for  ouraelves.  "When  wo  have  wood  enough 
for  a  good  fire,  we  will  set  the  kettle  over  it,  andthebestof  pastimee 
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will  be  mady.  Shall  we  do  it.  comndM?  Bveiy  man  a  groscheii. 
and  Cbttrles  Hemy  Buecbmut  to  cook  the  noodles. " 

"  Yes,  BuBchmui  must  cook  the  noodles ;  no  one  imdentanda  it 
BO  well  as  he.  Charles  Henry  Buschman  1  Where  hides  the  fellowT 
He  ia  genarally  sticking  to  Friti:  Kober,  and  tbey  are  chatting'  to- 
gether aa  if  they  were  lorers.  Buschman  t  Charles  Henry  Buaoh- 
man  I    Where  are  youf" 

"Here  I  am  I"  cried  a  bright,  freeh  TOice,  and  a  slender  youth, 
belonging  to  Prince  Henry's  regiment,  stepped  forward  and  joined 
thena.     "  Who  calls  me  ?— what  flo  yon  want  ?" 

"We  want  yoa  to  cook  noodles  for  aa,  Buschman  ;  every  man 
pays  a  groechen,  and  eats  to  his  heart's  content.  Yon  shall  have 
tbem  tot  notbijig,  because  you  prepare  them. " 

"I  will  have  nothing  that  I  don't  pay  for,"  said  Charles  Hemy, 
tiroudly ;  "  I  can  pay  as  well  as  the  rest  of  you,  and  perh^N  I  have 
more  money  than  all  of  you ;  for  while  you  are  drinking,  smoking, 
and  jdaying,  I  put  my  groschens  aside  for  a  rainy  day. " 

"  Yes.  that  is  true ;  Buschman  ia  the  most  orderly,  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  us  all."  said  Fritz  Kober,  as  he  nodded  lovingly  to 
his  young  &iend.  "He  does  not  drink,  or  smoke,  or  play;  and,  I 
cut  teU  yon,  he  sewe  like  a  woman.  He  mended  a  shirt  for  me  to~ 
day.  A  ball  had  passed  through  it  at  Rossbach,  making  a  hole  in 
tfae  left  sleeve.  I  tell  you,  the  shirt  looks  as  if  a  clever  woman  had 
mended  it." 

"Well,  it  is  a  pity  he  isn't  one,"  said  one  of  tfae  soldiers,  with  a 
merry  laugh;  "perhaps  you  have  a  sister  at  home,  Henry,  whom 
you  ODuld  give  to  Kobei. " 

"So,  comrade,"  said  Charles  Henry,  sadly;  "I  have  neither 
father,  moUter,  sister,  nor  brother.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and 
have  no  other  friend  but  my  comrade,  Fritz  Kober.  Will  yon  not 
give  him  to  me,  comrades?  Will  you  tease  him  because  be  is  the 
friend  of  a  poor,  young  fellow,  against  whom  you  have  nothing  to 
toy  except  that  be  ie  just  seventeen  years  old,  and  has  no  beard,  and 
his  voice  a  little  thin,  oot  able  to  make  as  much  noise  as  yourself  T 
Prtonisemethat  you  will  not  laugh  at  Fritz  a^ain  because  he  is  kind 
to,  and  lovee  a  poor,  forsaken  boy.  If  you  tease  him,  he  will  be- 
come dee^iwate  and  run  off  from  me,  and  th^i,  when  I  fall  in  battle, 
he  vrill  not  close  my  eyes  as  be  has  promised  to  do. " 

"I  will  never  run  away  from  yon,  darling  brother, "  said  IVit^ 
Kober.  "  We  two  shall  stay  together  in  camp  and  in  battle.  You 
have  won  me  with  your  soft,  black  eyes ;  they  remind  me  of  those 
of  my  good,  faithful  Fhylax. " 

"Well,  well,  Fritz  shall  do  as  he  pleaaae,"  said  one  of  theboyi; 
"but  oion^  witb  our  ohatting,  let  us  seek  the  wood  for  our  fire. " 
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"  Wood,  wood,  let  ua  seek  wood, "  cried  oil.  gayly,  and  the  happf 
troop  separated  on  all  sidea.  Only  Chorlea  Hemy  remained  to  pre- 
pare the  fire.  Wilh  busy  haete  he  took  the  kettle,  which  the  soldien 
bad  dragged  near,  nm  to  the  neighboring  m&rket  and  bought  ft 
groecshen  worth  ctf  lard  to  make  the  noodles  savory,  tiien  hastened 
back  to  cut  the  bacon  and  mix  it  with  the  noodlee.  Some  of  th» 
Boldiers  returned  empty-handed— no  wood  was  to  be  found;  the 
BOldiers,  who  had  searched  before  them,  had  taken  it  alL 

"It  would  be  horrible  not  to  have  noodles  this  evening,"  said 
Fritz  Eober,  furiously.  "Who  knows  *but  they  may  be  the  last  we 
shall  eat  in  this  world!  The  balls  may  take  our  heads  off  to-morrow, 
and  we  never  could  eat  Charles  Henry's  noodles  again. " 

"What  you  can  do  to-day  never  put  off  until  to-morrow, "  cried 
one  of  the  soldiers.  "We  must  eat  noodles  to-day,  and  we  must 
have  wood,  even  if  we  have  to  steal  it  from  the  devil's  kitchen." 
And,  as  he  turned  around,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  little  hnt  which  stood 
on  (he  other  side  of  the  camp.  "Boys,"  hecried,  gleefully,  "do  yon 
see  that  hut!" 

"Certainly;  that  hut  is  the  king's  quarterE." 

"  I  am  willing  the  king  should  occupy  the  hut ;  but  it  is  oovered 
with  wood,  and  he  does  not  need  that.  Come,,  boys,  we  will  have 
wood  to  cook  our  noodles. " 

With  a  hurrah  they  started  forward  to  the  old  forsaken  shep- 
herd's but  in  which  the  king  had  taken  refuge.  They  climbed  the 
rook  as  nimbly  as  cats,  and  now  the  old  boards  cracked  and  groaned 
and  flew  in  every  direction,  and  were  received  with  shouts  of  joy  by 
the  surrounding  soldiers.  Suddenly  a  guard  ofiBcer  stepped  from  the 
hut,  and  saw  with  horror  its  destruction ;  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
lay  the  boards  as  they  had  found  them,  and  to  go  off  at  once.  The 
soldiers  mocked  at  him,  and  continued  at  their  work  quietlf. 

"  We  are  going  to  eat  noodlee, "  they  said,  "common  noodles,  of 
meal  and  lard,  that  we  may  have  the  courage  to  swallow  iron  noodles 
to-morrow.  To  cook  noodlee,  we.  need  wood.  We  find  it  here,  and 
we  shall  take  it." 

"  What  r  cried  the  oflBcer,  "Iforbidit,  and  you  refuse  to  obey  T — 
Sentinels,  forward  I" 

The  four  guards,  who,  until  now,  bad  walked  quietly  to  and  fro 
before  the  but,  placed  themselves  at  the  door  and  shouldered  arms. 

"Fire  at  the  first  one  who  dares  to  touch  another  piece  of  wood," 
commanded  the  officer.  But  the  wanton  soldiers  paid  no  attentioa 
to  this  order ;  they  regarded  it  as  an  empt?  threat. 

"  Fire, "  cried  one.  laughing,  "  fire  is  just  what  we  want— without 
Are,  no  noodlee :  and  to  make  fire  we  must  have  wood." 

"  Whew  t  I  have  a  big  splinter  in  my  finger, "  cried  another  sol- 
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dier,  who  wm  on  the  root,  and  had  jtutt  brokes  off  a  pluik  i  "Imnst 
draw  it  ont  and  put  it  back,  muetu't  X  Uenteiuuitf" 

At  this  qnestioQ  the  gay  group  broke  into  a  loud  laugh ;  but  it 
ivas  intermpted  by  the  angry  words  of  the  officer. 

Suddenly  a  mild  roioe  asked:  "What  is  the  matter?"  At  tbe 
first  Boond  of  this  voice  the  soldiers  seemed  dismayed ;  they  stopped 
their  work,  and  tbeir  merry  facee  became  earnest  and  thoughtfnL 
Stiff  and  moti(mlee8  they  remained  on  the  roof  awaiting  their  pnn- 
ishment ;  they  knew  that  voice  only  too  well,  they  had  heard  it  in 
the  tliunder  of  battle.  1^  king  repeated  his  question.  The  officer 
approached  him. 

"Bire,  tiieee  dragoons  are  tearing  the  roof  from  your  majesty's 
quarters,  all  my  tfareata  are  useless;  therefore  I  coilered  the  sentinels 
forward,' 

"  Wbat  do  you  want  with  the  sentinels?"  asked  the  king. 

"To  Are  amongst  them,  if  they  do  not  deaist." 

"Have  you  tried  kindneeat"  said  the  king,  sternly;  "do  you 
think,  on  the  day  bef(»e  a  battle,  I  have  soldiers  to  eptee,  and  you 
may  shoot  them  down  because  of  a  piece  of  wood?" 

The  officer  murmured  a  few  confused  wcods ;  but  the  king  paid 
no  attention  to  him ;  he  looked  up  at  tbe  soIdierB  sitting  stiff  and 
moticHilees  upon  the  roof. 

"Listoi,  dragoons, "  said  the  kia^ ;  "if  yon  take  off  my  roof ,  the 
anow  vill  fall  in  my  bed  to-night,  and  you  do  not  wi^  that,  do 

"  No,  we  do  not  wish  it,  sire, "  said  Fritz  Eober,  adtamed,  slipping 
softly  from  the  roof ;  the  otiiers  followed  bis  example,  and  prepared 
to  be  off,  giving  melancholy  glances  at  the  wood  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  king  looked  thoughtfully  after  them,  and  murmured,  softly, 
"Poor  fellows,  I  have  deprived  them  of  a  pleasure. — Halloo,  dra- 
gocms, "  he  cried  aloud,  "  listen  I" 

Tbe  soldiers  looked  back,  frightened  and  trembling. 

"  T^  me, "  said  the  king,  "what  use  were  you  going  to  make  (d 
tbe  wood!" 

"Cook  noodles,  sire,"  said  Fritz  Sober;  "Henry  Buschman 
prcnnised  to  cook  noodles  for  us,  and  the  bacon  is  already  cut ;  but 
we  have  no  wood. " 

"  Well,  if  the  bacon  Is  out, "  said  tbe  king,  smiling,  "  and  if  Henry 
BuscJunan  has  promised  to  make  tbe  noodles,  he  must  certainly  keep 
his  word ;  take  the  wood  away  with  you. " 

"Hurrabl  long  life  to  our  king  and  to  our  good  Fritz  Kober," 
cried  the  aoldiem,  and,  collecting  the  wood,  they  hastened  away. 

The  king  stepped  back,  silently,  into  the  small,  low  room  of  the 
hut.     Alone,  there  once  more  the  smile  disappeared,  aod  his  counte- 
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Dsnoe  became  Bad  and  ttniioas.  He  oonfmsed  to  himself  iriist  bs 
had  never  admitted  to  friend  or  confidant,  that  it  was  a  daring  and 
most  dangerous  undertaking  to  meet  the  Austrian  army  td  seventy 
thouaand  with  bis  thirty-three  thousand  men. 

"  And  should  I  fail, "  said  the  king,  thoughtfully,  "  and  lead  tiieBe 
brave  troops  to  their  death  without  benefit  to  my  country— ^ould 
they  die  an  unknown  death — should  we  be  conquered,  instead  of 
CMiqoerlDg  t  Oh,  the  fortune  of  battJes  liea  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence ;  the  wisest  disposition  of  troops,  the  most  acute  calculation 
are  brought  to  naught  by  seeming  acoident.  ^lould  I  expose  wj 
army  to  Hie  fearful  odds,  should  I  hazard  so  masy  livee  bo  grati^ 
my  ambition  and  my  pridet  My  g«ieials  say  it  will  be  wiser  not 
to  attack,  but  to  wait  and  be  attacked,  Oh,  Winteifeldt,  Wintear- 
feldt,  were  you  but  here,  you  would  not  advise  this,  not  you  I  Why 
have  you  been  taken  from  me,  my  friend  f  Why  have  you  loft  me 
E^one  among  my  enemies?  I  can  find,  periiaps,  resources  against 
my  enemies,  but  I  will  never  find  another  Winteifeldt "  * 

The  king  leaned  bis  head  upon  hie  breast,  and  tean  rolled  down 
his  cheeks. 

"How  solitary,  how  joyless  life  is  I  how  rich  I  was  once  in 
friends,  how  poor  I  am  now  1  and  who  knows  how  much  poorer  I 
may  be  to-morrow  at  this  hour — who  knows  if  I  shall  have  a  place 
to  lay  my  head? — I  may  be  a  fugitive,  without  home  or  country. 
Verily,  I  have  the  destiny  of  Uithridatee— I  want  only  two  sons  and 
a  Monima.  Well,"  continued  he,  with  a  soft  emile,  "it  is  still 
something  to  stand  alone— mieiortunes  only  strike  homo.  But  do  I 
stand  atone  ?  have  I  not  an  entire  people  looking  to  me  and  expecting 
me  to  do  my  duty  ?  Have  I  not  brave  soldiers,  who  oall  me  f  atim, 
looking  death  courageously  in  the  face  and  hazarding  Uieir  lives  te 
met  No,  I  am  not  alone — and  if  Mithridatee  had  two  sons,  I  have 
thirty-three  thousand.  I  will  go  and  bid  them  good-evening.  I 
think  it  will  letneh  my  sad  heart  to  hear  their  cheerful  greetings. " 

The  king  threw  on  his  mantle  and  left  his  quarters,  to  make,  as 
he  was  often  accustomed  to  do,  a  tour  through  the  camp.  Ojaly,tlw 
officer  on  guard  followed  him,  at  a  short  distance. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  fires,  which  were  lighted  everywhere,  gave 
a  little  protection  against  the  biting  cold.  It  was  a  beautiful  Kf^t 
~^0i6  wide  plain,  with  its  numberless,  blazing,  dickering  fires, 
mrronnded  by  groups  of  cheerful  soldiers,  their  fresh  faces  glowing 
with  the  light  of  the  flames.  In  the  distance  the  mocra  rose  grand 
Bod  full,  illuminating  the  scene  with  ita  silver  rays,  and  blending 
its  pale  shimmer  with  the  ruddy  flames. 

The  king  walked  briskly  through  the  camp,  and,  when  lecog- 

*TbekliiK'q  vm  word*.— Ketiow,  voL  L,p.SK). 
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nized,  the  Boldiera  greeted  him  with  shouts  and  loving  words.  As  he 
approiiched  a  large  fire,  over  whioh  hung  a  big  kettle,  the  contents 
of  which  filled  the  air  wlQi  Mvckt  odon,  be  beard  a  brisk  voice  say : 

"Now,  comrades,  come  and  eat,  the  ooodlee  are  done  1" 

"Honabt  here  we  are,"  cried  tlie  boys,  who  were  standing  not 
far  oB,  chatting  merrilj.  ThBj  q)raag  tonngd  jorfuUy,  to  eat  the 
longed -for  noodles. 

The  king,  recognizing  the  soldiers  who  bod  nncoveied  his  xoofi, 
drew  near  to  the  fire. 

"Shall  I  also  come  and  eat  with  you!"  he  said,  good-tmniovedlj. 

Ills  soldiers  looked  up  tiom  tite  tia  {totes,  in  whiob  tba  noodles 
were  swimmiag. 

"  Yes,  sire, "  add  fVitx  Sober,  jumping  up  and  sfJpnMohiiig  tbe 
kiugi  "yes,  you  shall  eat  with  us ;  here  is  my  spoon  and  knife,  and 
it  you  reject  it,  and  are  only  mocking  us,  I  shall  be  Tery  angry 
indeed. " 

The  king  laughed,  and  turning  to  the  officer  who  had  fcrflowed 
bim,  wld  cs  U  to  excuse  himself : 

"Imust  really  eat,  or  I  shall  maketiie  man  (nriono.— OlTsme 
your  spoon ;  but  listen,  I  can  tell  yoo,  if  the  noodles  are  not  good,  I 
ahall  be  angry- "    Be  took  the  plMe  and  bagas  to  eat- 

The  soldiers  all  stopped,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  king.  Vthm 
be  bad  swallowed  the  first  bite.  Frits  Kober  could  no  longor  reatxain 
bis  curiosity. 

"Well,  sire,"  he  said,  triumphantly,  "what  do  you  say  to  itt 
Can't  Buschman  prepare  better  noodles  than  your  cleverest  oookT* 

"  Verily, "  said  the  king,  smiling,  "  be  itever  oooked  such  noodles 
for  me,  and  I  must  say  they  are  good ;  but,  now  I  bare  bad  enough, 
and  I  am  mvch  obliged  to  you. " 

He  wished  to  return  bis  plate  to  Frite  Kober,  but  fVite  AoA  his 
head  violently. 

"See  here,  your  majesty,  no  i^e  get«  oB  from  ns  with  jtut  a 
'thank  yon, '  and  you,  leaet  of  all,  sire ;  every  one  must  pay  his  port' 

".Well, "  sftid  the  king,  "  how  much  is  my  share  ?" 

"It  ooet  each  of  ua  three  groscfaen ;  the  king  may  pay  ^ihaA  ha 


"  Will  ycu  credit  me,  dragoont"  said  the  king,  trbo  m 
pockets  in  vain  for  money. 

"Obi  yes,  your  majesty,  I  will  credit  yon,  but  only  until  to- 
morrow morning,  early ;  for,  if  a  cannon-ball  took  my  bead  off,  I 
oould  not  dun  yonr  majesty,  and  you  would  be  my  debtor  to  all 
eternity." 

"  It  would  then  be  better  to  settle  our  aooounts  to-di^, "  said  the 
kii^ ;  and  nodding  to  the  soldiers,  he  left  tbem. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THX  WATGH-FOtB. 

Tbs  officer  who  had  accompanied  the  king,  retnraed  In  an  hour 
to  the  watc^-flre  of  the  dragoons,  and  banded  five  gold  piecee  to 
Frite  Kober,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  pay  for  his  portion 
of  the  noodlee ;  then,  without  giving  the  Burprised  soldier  time  to 
thank  him,  be  withdrew. 

FritE  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  gold  pieces,  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  flickering  fire,  shone  beautifully  in  his  hand. 

"It  is  very  well — vary  well  that  the  king  kept  bis  word,  and  paid 
me  punctually  to-night,"  said  he  to  Chares  Henry  Buschman,  who 
sat  near,  and  with  his  elbow  resting  on  bis  knee,  watched  his  friend 
closely. 

"And  why  so,  FritzT"  said  Charlea. 

"  I  will  tell  yon,  Charles  Henry.  If  I  fall  to-morrow,  I  will  have 
something  in  my  pocket  that  you  will  inherit  from  me.  I  declare 
to  you,  no  one  but  you  alone  shall  be  my  heir ;  all  that  I  have  be- 
longfi  to  you.  blunder  and  lightning  1  I  am  rich!  it  is  better  I 
should  make  my  testament ;  I  don't  know  what  may  happen  to  m« 
to-morrow.  I  have  neither  pen  nor  paper;  well,  I  will  make  it 
verbally !  I  will  wake  some  of  my  comtades,  and  they  shall  witness 
my  laat  will  and  testunent. "  He  reached  over  to  the  sleeping  sot- 
diers,  who  lay  near  him  un  the  ground,  but  Charlee  held  him  back. 

"Let  them  sleep,  friend,"said  he,  pleadingly;  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary you  should  have  witnesses.  Ood,  and  the  motm,  and  a  thousand 
stars  hear  what  we  say  to  each  other ;  and  why  speak  of  your  will 
and  your  fortune,  friendT  Do  you  think  I  would  care  for  that  mis- 
erable gold,  if  you  were  no  longer  by  my  sidef  Do  you  think  I 
would  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  buy  your  tombstone,  and 
write  Cfli  it  in  golden  letteref 

"Whatt  a  tomabtonel"  said  Frita  Kober,  with  an  astonished 
look ;  "and  why  would  you  place  a  tombstone  over  a  poor,  simple, 
unknown  fellow  like  myself,  Charles  Henry  ?  Many  gallant  generals 
and  officers  fall  in  battle ;  the  earth  drinks  their  blood,  and  no  on« 
knows  where  tbeiy  lie.  And  with  golden  letters,  did  you  say, 
Charles  r  Well,  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  would  place  upon 
my  tombstone. " 

Twill  tell  you,  Fritz.  I  will  write  on  yotur  tombstone— 'Here 
lies  Fritz  Kober;  the  most  faithful  friend,  tbe  best  soul,  the  most 
luMieet  heart ;  good  and  simple  as  a  child,  brave  as  a  hero,  constant 
as  a  dove,  and  true  as  a  hound. '" 
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"But  am  I  all  thatt"  said  Frita,  amazed. 

"Yee,  Ton  are  all  thati"  said  Charles,  with  a  trembling  toIos. 
"Ton  have  been  more  than  this  to  me,  and  I  will  never  foi^t  iL 
I  was  a  po<»:,  shrinking  jouth  when  I  cAme  to  this  oamp ;  I  knew 
nothing— could  do  nothing.  Hy  comTades,  who  soon  found  me  out, 
mocked  and  complained  of  me,  and  played  all  manner  of  jokes  uptm 
me.  Thejr  ridiculed  me,  because  I  had  no  beard ;  they  mimicked 
me,  because  my  voice  was  soft  and  unsteady  ;  they  asserted  that  I 
would  make  a  miserable  soldier,  because  I  grew  deadly  pale  at 
parade.  Who  was  it  took  pity  on  me,  and  opposed  tbemselves  to 
my  rude,  unfeeling  oompaaious?  Who  scolded  and  threatened  to 
strike  them,  if  they  did  not  allow  me  to  go  my  own  way,  in  peace 
and  quietf  Who  was  patient  with  my  stupidity,  and  taught  me 
bow  to  go  through  with  my  military  dntiee  credittdily,  and  bow  to 
manage  my  horse!  You  I  yon,  dear  Fritz  I  jou  alone.  You  were 
always  at  my  side,  when  otiiers  threatened.  You  were  patient  aa 
a  mother  when  she  teacfaee  her  dear  little  b<^  bis  letters,  and  looks 
kindly  upon  him,  and  is  good  to  him,  even  when  he  is  dull  and 
inattentive." 

"Well,"  said  Fritz  Kober,  thoi^htiully,  "one  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  be  good  to  a  man  who  deservee  it,  and  who  is  himself 
oo  kind,  and  pure,  and  brave,  that  a  poor  fellow  like  myself  feels 
ashamed,  and  looks  down  vhea  the  soft  eyee  are  fixed  upon  him.  I 
tell  yon  what.  Charles  Henry,  there  is  a  power  in  your  eyes,  and 
they  have  subdued  me.  I  think  the  angels  in  heaven  have  just  such 
eyes  as  yonrs,  and  when  you  look  upon  me  so  softly  and  kindly, 
my  heart  bounds  with  delight.  I  have  dreamed  of  your  eyee, 
Charies  Henry ;  I  have  blushed  in  my  sleep  when  I  thought  I  had 
uttered  a  coarse  curse,  and  you  looked  upon  me  sorrowfully.  I  know 
yon  cannot  endure  cursing,  or  drink,  or  even  tobacco. " 

"  Uy  father  was  a  poor  schoolmaster, "  said  Charlee  Henry ;  "  we 
lived  quietly  tt^ther,  and  he  could  not  bear  cursing.  He  used  to 
say,  'When  men  cursed,  it  hurt  Qod  like  the  toothache.'  He  said 
— 'God  had  not  made  the  com  to  grow,  that  men  might  make  brandy, 
but  bread. '  We  were  too  poor  to  buy  beer  and  wine,  eo  we  drank 
water,  and  were  content. " 

"Your  father  was  rifi^it,"  eaid  FVita,  thoughtfully.  "I  believe, 
myself,  com  was  not  intended  to  make  brandy,  and  I  don't  care  for 
it ;  I  will  give  it  up.  alU^iether.  If  we  live  through  this  war,  and 
receive  good  bounty  money,  we  will  buy  a  few  acres,  and  build  us 
a  little  house,  and  live  together,  and  cultivate  onr  land,  and  plant 
com ;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  our  work  is  done,  we  will  sit  on 
the  bench  betore  the  door,  and  you  will  relate  someof  your  beautiful 
little  stories ;  and  so  we  will  live  on  together  till  we  are  old  and  die. " 
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"But  jou  have  forgotteo  one  thing,  Friti." 

"What  i»  that,  Charles  Heniy?" 

"You  have  tKOgottxia  that  joa  will  take  a  wife  into  joax  little 
bouw,  and  she  will  looa  cast  me  ont. " 

"Let  her  tiy  it  I"  flried  Frits,  enraged,  and  doubling  his  fist 
tlneateDiiigly.  "Let  her  trf  only  to  efaow  the  door  to  Charlee 
Heni7,  and  I  will  shut  her  out,  and  the  shall  never  return— never  t 
But, "  said  he,  soltly,  "  it  is  not  neceeeary  to  think  of  this ;  I  will 
lurvtBc  take  a  wife.  We  will  live  together ;  we  need  ao  third  person 
to  make  strife  between  us. " 

Charles  said  nothing.  He  looked  smilingly  into  the  glowing 
fire,  sad  then  at  his  comrade,  with  an  amused  but  tender  ezprsMion. 

If  Frits  had  seen  it,  his  heart  would  have  bounded  again,  but  he 
was  too  much  occupied  then  with  his  own  thoughts  to  look  up. 

"Listen,  Charles.  If  nothing  comee  of  our  little  piece  of  gronnd 
and  our  house—if  mj  laat  ball  cornea  to-morrow  and  carries  me  off-—' 

"Stop,  stop,  Fritz  i  I  will  hold  my  head  so  that  lite  same  ball  will 
eairj  it  off  I" 

"If  yon  do  that,  I  will  be  very  angry  with  you,"  cried  Frits. 
"Yon  are  too  young  to  die,  and  I  will  be  glad  even  in  my  grave  to 
know  that  you  are  walking  on  the  green  earth.  In  order  to  do  well, 
you  must  have  gold ;  therefore  you  must  be  my  heir.  If  I  fall,  these 
beautiful  gold  pieces  belong  to  yon ;  you  shall  not  put  a  tombefanie 
over  me.  Boy  yourself  a  few  acres,  Charles  Henry,  and  when  your 
com  grows  and  blosBoma.  that  shall  be  my  monument, " 

Cbarlw  took  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
"Bpeak  no  more  of  death,"  said  he,  softly ;  "it  makes  my  heart 
heavy,  and  I  shall  lose  my  courage  in  the  battle  to-morrow  when  I 
UiiDkof  all  you  have  said.  Ugh  I  how  cold  it  is  I  Uysoul  fe^ 
freetedl" 

"I  will  go  and  se^  a  little  more  wood, "  said  Frits,  springii^  up, 
"and  make  a  good  flre,  and  then  you  shall  be  warmed." 

He  hurried  off,  and  Charles  remained  alone  by  the  flre,  looking 
gravely  on  the  glowing  coals ;  he  smiled  from  time  to  time,  and 
tben  be  breathed  heavily,  as  if  opprteaed  by  some  weighty  secret. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him. 

"Ahl  I  have  found  the  flre  again  I    Good-evening,  children." 

"Oood-evening,  sir  king.  Comrades,  wake  up;  the  king  is 
berel" 

"No,  no;  let  your  comrades  sleep, "  said  the  king,  softly.  "Tba 
flre  will  do  me  good.  I  found  the  right  path  to  the  fire,  as  I  said. 
Your  dragoons  have  uncovered  my  quartras,  and  the  oold  blaata  <tf 
«rind  whistle  through  them  and  freexe  the  water  in  my  room.  I 
prcdJec  to  sit  by  the  Sre  and  warm  myself. " 
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He  was  about  to  seat  himaelf  on  the  straw  near  the  fire,  when  a 
harsh  voice  called  out : 

"March  on  I — erery  lazy  BCamp  wants  a  place  bj  the  fire,  bnt  not 
one  of  them  brings  a  splintar  of  wood." 

Fritz  Eober  was  behind  them  with  the  wood ;  be  had  foond  it 
with  great  difOcultT',  and  he  was  angrj'  when  he  saw  a  strange  sol- 
dier in  his  place  by  the  aide  of  Charles  Henry. 

The  king  tamed  to  hiia  quietly. 

" Ton  are  right,  my  soul — come  on  I    I  will  makti  room  for  yon." 

"It  is  the  king  I*  exclaimed  Frits,  toniiog  as  if  to  fly.  But  the 
king  held  him. 

"Remain  where  you  are,  my  son;  yon  brought  the  wood,  and 
yon  have  Hie  beet  right.  I  only  wish  to  warm  myself  a  little,  and 
I  think  there  is  room  for  ub  all." 

He  seated  himself  upon  the  straw,  and  nodded  to  Fritz  Sober  to 
take  a  seat  by  him.  Fritz  tremblingly  obeyed,  and  Charles  stirred 
the  Are,  which  flamed  up  beanlifully. 

King  Frederiok  gazed  at  the  Sickcring  flames.  Charles  and 
E^itz  sat  on  each  side  of  him,  andwatohed  him  inreepectfulsilanoe; 
around  the  watch-fire  lay  the  sleeping  dragoons.  After  a  long  pause 
the  king  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him. 

"Well,  children,  to-morrow  will  be  a  hot  day,  and  we  must  starlfee 
the  AustriauB  boldly. " 

"  Yes,  as .  we  struck  the  French  at  Bossbach,  your  majesty, "  said 
Frite.  "  Mark  me  1  it  will  go  off  bravely,  and  when  we  are  done 
with  the  Auatrians  we  will  march  to  Constantinople . " 

"What  will  we  do  in  Constantinople?"  said  the  king. 

"  NoUilng,  your  majesty,  but  march  there  with  yon,  whip  the 
Turks,  and  take  all  their  gold  1" 

"Not  quitosofast,  my  son." 

"Why  not,  sir  king?  We  have  chopped  np  the  French  army ; 
to-nunrow  we  will  do  the  same  for  the  Austrians  ;  and  then,  why 
not  whip  the  Turks?" 

The  king  smiled,  and  said : 

"Well,  well,  but  fltst  we  must  give  the  Austrians  a  good  drub- 
bing." 

"  And,  by  my  soul,  we  will  do  that, "  said  Fritz,  ei4^1y.  "  Yom 
majesty  may  believe  me— 1  will  march  with  you  to  the  end  at  the 
sarth,  and  so  will  my  frieikd  Charles  Buschman.  If  we  have  only  a 
little  to  eat,  we  will  find  water  everywhere ;  so  lead  us  where  yon 

Willi" 

The  king's  eyes  flashed:  "By  heaven!  it  is  a  pleasure  to  lead 
such  soldiers  to  battle  I"  Then  turning,  witli  a  kindly  expreeei<at, 
to  Fritz  Kober,  he  said  :  "Can  you  write!" 
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"Not  well,  your  majeel?;  but  CbariM  Henry  Buaclunui  oHi 
write  much  bett«r  than  I.     He  is  a  scholar. " 

"Is  that  true?"  said  the  king,  gayly,  to  Charlee- 

"He  willeay  "No, '  eirkiog;  he  cannot  bear  to  be  praised.  But 
the  truth  remaina,  tiie  truth  even  when  denied — Charles  is  th« 
biavest  and  wisest  soldier  in  the  army,  and  if  there  is  justice  in  the 
world  he  will  be  made  an  officer. " 

"You must  get  yoiu-  commission  flrst,  Frite,"said  Charlee,  in- 
differently ;  "yoa  earned  it  long  ago,  and  if  the  king  only  knew  all 
Qiat  you  did  at  Rosabach,  yon  would  have  it  now. " 

"What  did  he  doT"  said  the  king. 

"  Nothing,  your  majesty, "  said  Fritz. 

"Yes,  your  majesty,"  said  Charles,  zealously;  "be  hewed  right 
and  left  until  the  sparks  flew  in  every  direction.  Our  commander 
had  told  us  the  disgusting  Frenchmen  wanted  to  take  our  winter 
quarters,  and  even  when  Frilx  Kober's  sword  was  still  whizzing 
among  them,  they  had  the  insolence  to  cry  out.  'Quartierl  quartierl' 
— then  was  Fribs  enraged,  and  cut  them  down  like  com-stalka.  and 
cried  out,  'Yes,  yes  I  I  will  give  you  quarters,  but  they  will  be 
underground  t"* 

"Only  think,"  said  Frite,  "they  were  flying  before  us,  and  tike 
impudent  scamps,  when  we  captured  th^n.  would  still  twit  us  with 
the  winter  quarters  they  had  intended  to  rob  us  of.  How  could  I 
help  cutting  them  t«  pieces!" 

"But  he  spared  those  who  cried  'Pardon,'  your  majeety,"  said 
Charles  Henry,  "he  only  look  them  pri8<mere.  Nine  prisonere  did 
Fritz  Kober  take  at  Rossbach. "  " 

"  I  suppose  the  five  prisoners  you  took  were  men  of  stniw,  that 
you  say  nothiiyr  of  them, "  cried  Fritz. 

The  king  looked  well  pleased  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  It  appears  to  me  you  are  both  brave  soldiers,  and  the  braver  be 
cause  you  do  not  boast  of  your  deeds.  Are  you  always  such  good 
friends  as  to  seek  to  do  eacb  other  kindly  service?" 

"Your  majesty,  Charles  Henry  is  my  truest  friend,  and  if  you 
wish  to  do  me  a  service,  make  him  an  officer. " 

"But  be  says  he  will  not  be  mode  an  officer  unless  yon  are  made 
<me.  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  promote  boUt !  If 
in  the  battle  to-morrow  you  fight  like  heroes,  you  shall  both  be  made 
officers.    Now,  children,  be  quiet,  let  me  rest  a  little.     I  do  not 

■  Tbe  Pniaalatu  baa  been  told  that  the  Fraoahmeu  Intended  to  take  paeaeMha 
of  their  winter  quarters,  and  thin  enraged  them  greatly.  When  the  French  oavahy 
were  Oyiag  at  Bossbach,  the;  used  the  Oermao  word  quaiHer,  tlilnkUg  ttie;  would 
be  better  undentood,  Tbe  Pnuolana  looked  upon  tlila  ai  an  tnattest  Jaat,  (nd  BSM 
DO  auarter,~jncalai'i  ChanXCteriMtict  and  Anecdote*. 
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wanttoBleep — cannot  7011  tell  me  some  little  etary,  some  piettf  little 
fairy  tale  to  keep  my  heavy  eyes  from  cloeingT" 

"Charlefi  knows  many  fairy  talee,  eir  king,  and  if  you  command 
it  he  mnet  relate  one. " 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  majeaty,  I  know  the  history  of  a  fairy  who  knew 
and  lored  the  brave  son  of  a  king,  and  when  the  prince  went  into 
battle  she  transformed  herself  into  a  sword,  that  she  might  be  always 
by  the  side  of  him  she  loved." 

"Tell  me  this  pretty  story,  my  son." 

Charles  Henry  b^an  to  relate.  Deep  BilGQce  reigned  about  the 
oamp.  Here  and  there  a  word  was  spoken  in  sleep,  a  loud  snore, 
or  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  The  fires  were  burned  down,  and  the 
coals  glowed  like  flre-flies  upon  the  dark  ground. 

The  moon  stood  over  the  camp  and  illuminated  the  strange  and 
parti -CK^ored  scene  with  her  soft  ra.ya,  and  called  out  the  moet  won- 
derful ccmtKWtB  of  light  and  shade.  Far,  far  away,  in  the  dim  dis- 
tanoe,  one  blood-red  point  could  be  seen  1  it  looked  like  a  crimson 
star  in  the  east.  This  was  the  camp-flie  of  the  Austrians.  This 
mighty  army  was  encamped  behind  Leuthen.  The  king  gazed  in 
that  direction  with  eager  expectation,  and  listened  with  painful 
attention  to  every  distant  sound. 

The  silence  of  death  reigned  there ;  no  sound  or  voice  was  heard. 
The  king,  being  ctmvinced  of  this,  sank  back  once  more  upon  the 
straw,  and  listened  to  Charles  Henry  Buscluaan. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  fairy  tale ;  so  wild  and  bo  fantastic  that 
Fritz  listened  with  eyes  extended  and  almost  breathless  to  every 
word.  At  last,  as  the  handsome  prince  was  drawing  hia  last  breath, 
the  lovely  fairy  sprang  from  his  sword  and  brought  the  dead  to  life 
with  her  warm  kisses,  Fritz  was  In  an  ecstasy  of  excitement,  and 
interrupted  Charles  by  an  outcry  of  rapture. 

"This  is  a  true  story,  sir  king  I"  cried  he,  passionately;  "every 
wtnd  is  true,  and  he  who  don't  believe  it  is  a  puppy  r 

"Weil,  well,"  said  the  king,  "Ibelieveeverywtn^,  friend." 

Charles  Henry  went  on  with  his  fairy  tales ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wonders  be  related,  sleep  at  last  overcame  his  friend  I  Fritz's 
eyes  closed,  but  he  murmured  in  his  sleep : 

"It  is  all  true — all  true  1" 

Charles  Henry  himself,  wearied  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  few 
days,  felt  his  eyelids  to  be  as  heavy  as  lead,  his  words  came  slowly, 
then  ceased  altogether. 

The  king  looked  at  his  slumbering  soldiers,  then  far  away  toward 
the  watch-fires  of  the  Austrian  camp. 

Silence  still  reigned-  The  moon  showed  distant  objects  in  the 
clearest  light,  and  nothing  suspicious  or  alarming  could  be  seen. 
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"ItWEwfalM  inteUigence  which  was  brought  tx>  me, "said  ttis 
king.  "  It  IB  not  true  that  the  Auatriana  are  on  the  march  and  in- 
ta&d  to  Burpriae  me.  They  sleep  l-~we  will  not  see  them  till  to- 
morrow.   I  will  withdraw  to  my  quarters." 

King  Frederiob  stepped  slowly  throagh  the  ranks  of  the  sle^ieTe, 
and  gave  a  Aign  to  the  officer  and  the  four  soldiers  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  Ijnt  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  firs,  to  movt 
lightly  and  awaken  no  one. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

^       THK    BATTLE   OP   LEUTHE5. 

Eablt  the  next  mornliig  Hie  king  left  his  t«nt  The  generals 
were  anxiously  awaiting  him.  His  countenance  glowed  wiUi 
Onei^  and  determination,  and  his  brilliant  eyes  flashed  with  t 
sparkling  light.  Inspired  by  the  appeoranoe  of  their  hero,  the 
clouded  brows  of  the  assembled  genraals  became  clearer.  They  felt 
that  hia  lofty  Ireow  was  illumined  1^  genins,  and  that  the  laurels 
which  crowned  it  could  never  fade.  They  were  now  oonSdent, 
oourageotu,  ready  for  the  battle,  and,  although  they  had  at  first  dis- 
approTed  of  Oxe  king's  plan  of  attacking  the  enemy  who  had  twice 
overcome  them,  now  that  he  was  in  their  midst  they  felt  secure  of 
sncceas. 

Spie«  reported  that  the  Austrian  army  had  left  their  oamp  at 
sunrise  and  advanced  toward  Leuthen ;  they  spoke  mudh  and  loadly 
of  the  etrongth  of  tho  enemy,  and  of  the  eagerness  of  the  soldios  to 
(bU  upon  the  weak  Prussian  army. 

At  a  sign  from  the  king,  Seldiitz  ap|»oached  him,  and  infonn«d 
him  of  the  latest  rumors. 

"It  isafearful  army  wears  to  attack,"  saidSeidlitt;  "more  than 
twice  our  number. " 

"I  am  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,"  said  the  king, 
quietly,  "but  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  victory  or  death.  Were 
they  stationed  upon  the  chnrch-tower  of  Breslau  I  would  attaiA 

Then  ^proactaing  the  other  geneisls,  he  ccmtinued  in  a  loud 
Totoei 

"  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  Prince  Charlee.  of  Lothringen, 
mooeeded  In  takii^  Sohweiduitz,  defeating  tiie  Duke  of  Bevem, 
and  has  made  himself  master  of  Breslau,  while  I  was  protecting 
Berlin  from  the  ]?1«nch  army.  The  capital  of  Silesia,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war  stowed  there,  have  been  lost.    All  thaw  cironm- 
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■tBDoee  are  oaloolated  to  diebreaB  me  deeply,  had  I  not  a  boimdlew 
Gcnfidence  in  your  courage,  your  neolutioD,  and  your  devoted  love 
to  your  coontry.  There  is,  I  think,  sot  one  among  ub  who  haa  not 
bewk  diatiugoiahed  lor  some  groat,  some  noble  deed.  I  feel  assured 
that  your  courage  will  not  now  fail  in  this  hour  of  direatneed.  I 
would  feel  as  if  I  had  accomplished  nothing  were  I  to  leave  Silesia 
in  the  pooooooion  of  the  Auatriana.  Against  all  acknowledged  rulee 
of  war,  lamdeterminedtoattaoktbearmy  of  Charles  of  Lothringen, 
though  it  is  three  times  as  strong  as  my  own.  MotwithstaDding  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  or  its  advautaeeous  iMsition,  I  feel  confident 
of  eucoees.  This  step  must  be  taken,  or  all  is  lost  t  We  must  defeat 
the  AustriaoB,  or  fall  beneath  their  batteries  1  This  is  my  opinion, 
and  'thus  I  shall  act  Make  my  determination  known  to  every 
officer.  Acquaint  the  soldiers  with  the  events  that  will  soon  occur 
—tell  them  that  I  require  unconditional  obedience  1  Bemember  tliat 
you  are  Prussians  I— do  not  show  yourselves  unworthy  of  the  name  I 
But  should  there  be  any  among  you  who  fear  to  share  theee  dangers 
with  UB,  they  can  leave  at  once,  and  shall  not  be  reproached  by  me. " 

The  king  ceaeed  speaking,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  listen- 
ers. Upon  eveiy  countenanoe  he  read  determination,  courage,  and 
inspiration,  but  here  and  there  were  some  whose  brows  became 
clouded  at  the  king's  last  suggestion,  and  tears  were  sparkling  in 
old  General  Bohr's  eyes.  The  king  pressed  the  general's  hand 
almost  tenderly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Friend, "  said  he,  "  I  did  not  suspeot  yon.  But  I 
again  say,  that  if  any  amongst  you  wishes  leave  of  absence,  he  shall 
have  it. " 

Profound  quiet  followed  these  words.  No  one  approached  the 
klnf^no  soond  disturbed  the  solemn  etillnesB.  At  a  distance,  the 
loud  shouts  and  hurrahs  of  the  soldiers,  preparing  for  battle,  could 
be  heard.  The  king's  countenanoe  became  clear,  and  be  continued 
with  enthusiasm : 

"  I  knew  beforehand  that  none  of  you  would  leave  me.  I  conntod 
upon  your  assistance ;  with  it,  I  shall  be  victorious.  Should  I  fall 
in  this  battle,  you  must  look  to  your  country  for  reward ;  and  now, 
away  to  the  camp,  and  repeat  to  your  men  what  I  have  said  to  you. 
Farewell,  gentlemen,  before  long  we  will  either  have  defeated  the 
enemy,  or  we  will  see  one  another  no  more. " 

And  now  there  arose  from  the  generals  and  officers  loud,  joyous 

"We  will  conquer  or  die  I"  cried  Seidlitz,  whose  daring,  youthful 
countenance  sparkled  with  delight,  "We  will  conquer  or  dieT' 
was  repeated  bj  all. 

At  last  the  brave  words  reached  the  camp,  and  were  reSchoed  t^ 
17 
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thirty  tbotuumdlustftlirDato.  There  wae  oniversal  jof.  OMgrsy- 
beoded  warriors,  who  had  followed  the  king  into  maay  battlee,  who 
had  conquered  repeatedly  with  him,  shook  hands  with  and  en- 
cooniged  each  other,  and  warned  the  younger  soldiers  to  be  brave 
and  fearless. 

Reeling  apon  his  horse,  the  king  had  been  a  joyful  witness  to  all 
thia  cutfausiaam.  At  this  moment,  a  troop  of  soldiers,  numbering 
about  fifty,  approached  him.  The  commanding  officer  was  greeted 
with  a  kindly  smile. 

"You  are  Lieutenant  von  FrankenbergT"  said  the  king.  And  as 
the  lieutenant  bowed  in  answer,  he  continued  :  "  Qeneral  Eleist  has 
spoken  of  you  as  being  a  brave]  and  trustworthy  officer.  I  tiave 
therefore  a  strange  commission  for  you.  Listen  well  1  do  not  lose  a 
word  of  wliat  I  say.  Come  nearer.  And  now, "  said  the  king,  in  a 
low  voice,  "be  attentive.  In  the  approaching  battle,  I  will  have  to 
expose  myself  more  than  usual ;  you  and  your  fifty  men  shall  gtiard 
nte.  Yon  must  watch  over  me,  and  be  careful  that  I  fall  not  Into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Should  I  fall,  cover  my  body  with  yonr 
mantle,  and  carry  me  to  the  wagon,  which  shall  be  stati<ated  behind 
tbe  first  battalion.  Leave  me  there,  and  tell  no  one  of  what  has 
occurred.     The  battle  must  continue— the  enemy  must  be  defeated." 

When  the  king  had  thus  made  his  testament,  he  dismissed  the 
lieutenant,  and  advanced  toward  his  body-guard. 

"Good-morning  r  cried  the  king,  cheerfully. 

"Oood-moming,  fatherl"  was  the  universal  answer,  llien  tbe 
old  graybearde,  standing  beside  tbe  king,  said  again : 

"€lood -morning,  father  I  it  is  very  cold  to-day." 

"It  will  be  warm  enough  before  the  day  is  over,  boys  I"  said  the 
king.  "There  is  much  to  be  d<nie.  Be  brave,  my  children,  and  I 
will  care  for  yon  as  a  father." 

An  old  soldier,  with  silver  hair,  and  the  scars  of  many  wounda 
upon  his  face,  approached  tbe  king. 

"  Your  majeety,"  said  be,  in  an  eameat  voice,  "if  we  are  cripfded, 
what  will  become  of  nst" 

"  You  shall  be  taken  care  of, "  said  the  king. 

"Will  your  majesty  give  me  your  hand  upon  this  promiaeT" 

This  qoestion  was  followed  by  deep  silence.  All  present  wen 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  king  and  the  old  guard.  Tbe  king  advanced, 
and  laid  bis  hand  in  that  of  the  old  soldier. 

"  I  swear,  that  any  of  you  who  ate  crippled,  shall  be  taken  care 
of." 

The  old  warrior  tnmed  with  tearful  eyes  to  his  comradee. 

"  Well. "  said  be, "  you  bear  him  T  he  is  and  will  continue  to  be  Um 
Sing  of  Prussia  and  our  fathei.    The  one  who  deserta  is  a  raacaL  " 
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"Long  live  mr  Fritz  1"  and  fhronghout  the  whole  camp  Teeounded 
flie  ciy — "Long  live  our  Frite  I    Long  live  our  king !" 

"Onward  t  OD,w&rd  I"  was  the  cry,  for  at  the  end  o^  the  plain  the 
enemy  could  be  seen  approaching. 

"Forward  1"  cried  the  soldiers,  falling  one  by  one  into  their 
places,  aa  the  king,  followed  by  Lieutenant  Frankenberg  and  his 
men,  galloped  past  them. 

A  turn  in  the  toad  showed  the  Prussians  the  enormous  size  of  the 
enemy's  army.  Silence  prevailed  for  a  few  momente.  Suddenly, 
bcie  and  there  a  voice  could  be  heard  singing  a  battle-hymn,  and 
Boon,  accompanied  by  the  band,  the  whole  army  was  breathing  out 
in  song  an  eameet  prayer  to  God. 

A  guard,  approaching  the  king,  said : 

"Is  it  your  majesty's  deeire  that  the  soldiers  should  cease 
singing?" 

The  king  shook  his  head  angrily. 

"Nol"  said  he,  "let  them  alone.  With  such  an  army,  Qodcan 
botgive  me  victory." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  enemy,  covering  the  plain  with  their 
nombers,  and  gazing  wi^i  amazement  at  tbs  little  army  that  dared 
to  oppose  them.  By  Bie  Austrian  generals,  smiling  so  contemptu- 
onsly  upon  their  weak  opponents,  one  thing  had  been  forgotten. 
The  Auatrians,  confident  of  success,  were  not  in  the  least  enthusi- 
astic;  the  Prussians,  aware  of  their  danger,  and  inspired  by  love 
fortbeir  king,  had  nerved  themselves  to  the  contest.  The  armies 
DOW  stood  before  each  other  in  battle  array.  The  king  was  at  llie 
front,  the  generals  were  flying  here  and  there,  delivraing  their 
orders.  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  army  suddenly  changed  its 
position,  and  so  strange,  so  unsuspected  was  the  change,  that  General 
Daun,  turning  to  the  Prince  Lothringen,  said : 

"The  Prussians  are  retreating  t  we  will  not  attack  them." 

Certain  of  this  fact,  they  were  oS  their  guard,  and  disorder  reigned 
in  their  camp.  This  security  was  suddenly  changed  to  terror.  They 
■aw  the  Prussians  rapidly  approaching,  threatening  at  once  both 
wings  of  their  army.  Messenger  upon  meeeenger  was  sent,  imploring 
help  from  Qeneral  Daun  and  Charles  of  Lothringen.  The  Prussians 
were  upon  them,  felling  them  to  the  earth,  regardless  of  danger — 
regardless  of  the  numerous  cannon  which  were  playing  upon  them. 
Daun.with  a  part  of  hiscon3mand,hurried  to  the  aid  of  Qeneral  Lu- 
cbesi,  but  be  was  too  late  ;  Luchesi  had  fallen,  and  terror  and  disorder 
were  rapidly  spreading  in  the  right  wing,  while  from  the  left,  Nadosky 
had  already  dispatched  ten  messengers,  imploring  assiftance  from 
'  Charles  of  Lothringen.  In  doubt  as  to  which  most  needed  help,  he 
at  last  determined  upon  the  right  wing,  whose  ranks  were  tTiinninj 
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I^idly;  hs  sent thoiA  afd,  andtook  nonotioeof  Nadasky's  meesea 
gen.  And  now  the  FrueBlans  fell  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Ans- 
triaaa.  ThiBattackwaamadewithfuiy,  and  the  Austrians  retreated 
in  wild  disorder.  It  waa  in  vain  that  other  regiments  came  to  their 
•id ;  tfaey  had  no  time  to  arrange  themselves  before  they  were  forced 
back.  The;^  Btumbled  upon  one  another,  the  Sjing  overtaking  and 
trampling  upon  the  flying.  Again  and  again  the  imperial  guaids 
tuideav<»«d  to  place  themselves  in  line  of  battle ;  they  were  at  once 
overpowered  by  the  PniBsian  cavalry,  who,  intoxicated  with  vic- 
tory, tlirew  themselveH  upcm  them  with  demoniac  strength.  Tea, 
Intoxicated— mad  with  victory,  were  these  I^rusians.  With  perfect 
indifference  they  saw  their  friends,  their  comrades,  fall  beoids 
them ;  they  did  not  mourn  over  them,  but  revenged  tiieir  death 
tenfold  upon  the  enemy.  Thoee  even  who  fell  were  inspired  by 
enthusiasm  and  courage.  Forgetful  of  their  wounds,  of  their  torn 
and  broken  limbs,  they  gazed  with  joy  and  pride  at  their  oonuadee, 
joining  in  their  shouts  and  hnrraba,  until  death  sealed  their  lips. 

A  Prussian  greuAdier,  whose  left  leg  had  been  shot  off  in  Uia 
ear^  part  of  the  battle,  raised  himself  from  the  ground ;  using  his 
gun  as  a  oruteh,  be  dragged  himself  to'a  spot  which  the  army  had 
to  pass,  and  cried  to  the  comrades  who  were  looking  pityingly  upon 
his  bleeding  limb :  "  Fight  like  brave  Prussians,  brothers  I  Conquer 
or  die  for  your  king  I" 

Another  grenadier,  who  bad  loet  both  legs,  lay  upon  the  ground 
weltering  In  his  blood,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  An  Austrian 
general  galloping  by  held  in  his  horse  and  looked  in  amazement  at 
the  soldier.  "  How  is  it  possible,  comrade, "  said  he,  "  that  in  your 
fearful  conditioa  you  can  smokeT    Death  is  near  to  you." 

Taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  the  grenadier  answered  with 
white,  trembling  lips :  "Well,  and  what  of  it!  Do  I  not  die  fornqr 
king?" 

Where  the  danger  was  the  greatest,  there  was  the  king  encourag- 
ing his  soldiers.  When  a  column  was  seen  to  reel,  there  was 
Frederick  in  their  midst  in^iring  new  courage  by  his  preeeooe. 
The  king  was  the  soul  of  hie  army,  and  as  hie  soul  was  aanapeur  et 
tana  reproche,  the  army  was  victorions.  Napoleon,  speaking  of  this 
battle,  asyB :  "  Cette  bataille  de  Leuthen  eet  propre  a  immortalieer 
le  caract^re  moral  de  f^M^rio,  et  met  &  jour  sea  grands  talent* 
militairee."  And  somewhat  later,  he  says:  "Cette  bataille  6taitun 
ebef  d'oenvre  de  mouvements,  de  manojuvree,  et  de  r^eolntion,  seul 
die  BUfSrait  pour  immoitaliaer  Froderic,  et  lui  doune  unrang  parmi 
lee  plus  grands  g^ndraux  1" 

The  victory  was  gained.    The  defeated  Austrians  fled  in  haste,    , 
leaving  a  hundred  cauium,  fifty  bannen,  and  more  than  twenty 
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tiionsand  pFisonera  in  the  haxida  of  the  Prussians ;  vhile  upon  the 
battle-field  six  thousand  of  their  dead  and  -wonnded  were  I^mg,  with 
bat  two  Ihoneand  dead  and  wounded  Prussians.  The  victory  be- 
loi^ed  to'Prnseia.  They  had  all  distinguiahed  themaelvee ;  the  king 
and  every  common  soldier  had  done  his  duty.  Frederiok,  accom- 
panied by  his  dtaff.  to  which  Lieutenant  Ftsnkenberg  and  bis  fifty 
men  did  not  now  belong,  passed  the  bloody,  smoking  battle-field. 
His  countenanoe  was  sparkling  with  joy — his  eyes  shone  like  atais. 
Se  seemed  looking  for  some  one  to  whom  to  open  bis  grateful 

He  who  had  given  most  assistance  in  the  battle  was  Prince  Moritm 
von  Dessan,  whom  at  the  battleof  Collia  the  king  had  threatened  with 
bis  sword,  and  with  whom  he  had  ever  slnoe  been  angry  because  bis 
prophecy  proved  true.  But  there  was  no  anger  now  in  the  king's 
heart ;  and  as  he  had,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  staff,  threatened  the 
prince,  be  wished  also  in  their  presence  to  thank  and  reward  him. 
The  prince  was  at  a  slight  distance  from  him,  so  busily  engaged  in 
giving  orders  that  be  did  not  perceive  the  king  until  he  was  quite 
close  to  him. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  this  victory,"  said  die  king,  in  a  loud 
voice — "I  congratulate  you,  field  *  marshal, " 

The  prince  bowed  in  a  silent,  ateent  manner,  and  continued  to 
give  hia  orders. 

The  king,  raising  his  voice,  said :  *Dd  you  not  hear,  field-mar- 
shalf    I  congratulate  yon  !" 

The  prince  looked  hastily  at  the  king.  "Howf  Your  majeaty," 
■aid  he,  doufatfnlly,  "has  appointed  me—" 

"Hy  field-marshal,"  said  the  king,  intermpting  him.  "And 
well  have  you  deserved  this  promotion ;  you  have  assisted  me  in 
this  battle  as  I  have  never  before  been  assieCed."  He  grasped  the 
prince's  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly,  and  there  were  tears  of  emo- 
tion not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  field -marshal,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  king. 

A  fearful  day's  work  was  finished— how  fearful,  could  be  seen  b; 
the  wounded,  the  dying  lying  pell-mell  upon  the  battie-field  amidst 
the  deed,  too  exhausted  to  move.  But  the  day  had  pawed.  Th« 
cries  and  shouts  of  the  flying  enemy  bad  now  ceased — the  victOTy, 
the  battle-field,  belonged  to  the  Prussians.  What  was  now  most 
needed  by  them  was  an  hour's  rest.  Above  tiie  bloody  battle-field, 
above  the  dying,  the  sleeping,  the  groaning,  the  sighing,  now  roae 
the  moon  grandly,  solemnly,  aa  if  to  console  the  dead  and  to  lead 
Ihe  living  to  raise  their  grateful  prayers  to  heaven.  And  grateful 
praise  ascended  above  that  night— thanks  for  the  preservaticoi  of 
their  own  and  their  friends'  livea-^banks  tfxc  their  hero's  victory. 
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Side  by  aide,  whiBpering  in  low  tonea,  lay  the  soldiere— for  the  hoar 
seemed  to  all  tcx>  solemn  to  be  broken  by  any  loud  sound. 

Mo  hearts  were  so  full  of  gratitude  and  joy  as  tlicwe  of  Charles 
Henry  BuBchman  and  Fritz  Kober.  In  the  preesure  of  the  battle 
they  had  been  separated  and  had  not  again  met  during  the  engage- 
ment. In  vain  they  had  sought  and  called  upon  one  another,  and 
each  one  thought  of  the  fearful  possibility  that  the  other  had  fallen. 
At  last  they  stumbled  upon  each  other.  With  shouts  of  iOT  th^ 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

"You  are  not  wounded,  Fritz  Kober f"  said  Charlee  Henry,  with 
a  beating  heart. 

"  I  am  unharmed ;  but  yon,  my  friend  f ° 

"Only  a  little  cut  in  the  hand,  nothing  mote.  How  many  pria 
oners  did  you  take?" 

"Seven,  Charles  Henry. " 

"You  will  be  promoted  I    You  will  be  an  oflBcer  t" 

"  Not  unless  yon  are  also.     How  many  prisoners  did  you  take  t" 

"  I  (On  not  sure,  Fritz ;  I  think  there  were  nine.  But  the  captain 
will  know. " 

"We  will  both  be  promoted,  the  king  promised  it,  and  now  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it " 

"But  what  is  this  to  us  now,  my  friend?"  said  Charles  Henry ; 
"we  have  found  one  another,  and  I  am  indifferent  to  all  eke." 

"  You  are  right,  Charles  Henry ;  this  has  been  a  fearful,  a  terri- 
ble day.     My  knees  tremble  beneath  me — let  us  rest  a  while. " 

He  laid  himself  upon  the  ground.  Charles  Henry  knelt  beside 
him,  laying  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  at  the  starry 
sky ;  a  holy  smile  glorified  his  countenance.  As  he  gazed  at  the 
moon,  tender  feelings  were  at  work  in  hia  heart.  He  thought  of  hia 
distant  home — of  the  graves  of  his  loved  parents,  upon  which  the  . 
moon  was  now  shining  as  brightly  as  upon  this  bloody  battle-field. 
He  thoi^ht  how  kind  and  merciful  God  had  been  to  preserve  hia 
friend,  his  only  consolation,  the  one  joy  of  his  weary,  lonesome  life. 
Ihe  solemn  stillness  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  bright  mocm- 
light  which  illominated  the  battle-field,  the  thought  of  the  haM 
struggle  of  the  past  day,  all  acted  strongly  upon  his  feelings.  The 
brave,  daring  soldier,  Charles  Henry  Buschman,  was  <nice  mors 
transformed  into  the  gentle,  soft-hearted  Anna  Sophia  Detzloff; 
now,  when  danger  was  past,  she  felt  herself  a  weak,  trembling 
woman.  Deep,  inexpressible  emotion,  earnest  prayers  to  Qod,  were 
busy  in  Anna  Sophia's  heart. 

Kneeling  upon  the  ground,  resting  on  her  friend,  she  raised  hex 
eyes  heavenward,  andconunencedsinging  inaneamest,  impassioned 
tone  that  glorious  hymn,  "  Thanks  unto  God  1"    EVitz  Kober,  acta- 
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Sited  hy  the  same  feelings,  joined  in  the  hynm,  and  here  and  there  a 
oomnide  lent  his  voice  to  BweU.  the  anthem ;  it  became  stronger, 
louder,  nntil  at  last,  like  a  mighty  stream,  it  passed  over  the  battle- 
field,  knocking  at  every  heart,  and  ui^isg  it  to  prayer,  finding 
everywhere  an  open  ear. 

The  moon  stood  smiliiig  above  the  batUe-fleld,  upon  which  eight 
fiiousand  dead  and  -wounded  men  were  lying.  Even  the  wounded, 
who  a  ehort  time  before  filled  the  air  with  groans  of  pain  and  agony, 
raised  themselves  to  join  in  the  song  of  praise  which  was  now  sung, 
not  bf  a  hnndied,not  by  a  thousand,  but  by  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
thirty  IliouBand  heroes,  who,  after  that  bloody  day  had  earned  the 
right  to  sing  "lltanks  unto  Ood. " 


CHAPTER    XV. 

WINTKU  QUABTZBS  IN  BSESLATJ. 

Faint  and  exhausted,  the  king  had  withdrawn  to  his  room ;  he 
wu  alone.  To-day  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  Frederick's 
biirthday,  and,  although  he  had  forbidden  all  congratulations,  he 
could  not  avoid  receiving  the  highest  tribunals  of  Breshra,  and  also 
a  few  deputations  d  the  citizens  of  this  reconquered  city.  These 
visits  wearied  the  king;  he  was  grave  and  out  of  spirits.  Once 
more  alone,  he  could  indulge  in  the  sad  memories  ttut  came  over 
him  involuntarily  and  forcibly.  For  here  in  Breslan  he  had  lately 
experienced  a  bitter  disappointment;  every  thing  in  the  castle  re- 
minded him  of  the  treacherous  friend  whom  he  had  loved  so  dearly, 
and  who  had  so  shamefully  betrayed  him. 

The  king  was  now  thinking  of  the  Bishop  von  Schaffgotach.  An 
exi^eesion  of  painful  gloom  clouded  his  face,  be  felt  solitary  and 
deserted;  theoold,  silent  room  chilled  hia  heart,  and  the  snow  blown 
against  the  window  b;  the  howling  winds,  of^ressed  him  strangely. 
He  was  more  dejected  and  anxious  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  a 
battle. 

""Hie  marquis  cannot  travel  in  such  weather,  "he  said,  sighing, 
"and  my  musicians  will  be  careful  not  to  trust  themselves  upon  the 
highway ;  they  will  imagine  the  snow  bos  blocked  up  the  way,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  come  through.  They  will  remain  in  Berlin, 
caring  but  little  that  I  am  counting  the  weary  hours  until  they 
strive.  Yes,  yes,  thJB  is  an  example  of  the  almighty  power  of  a 
king;  a  few  snow-flakes  are  sufficient  to  set  his  commands  aside, 
and  the  king  remains  hut  an  impotent  child  of  the  dust.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  that  I  have  conquered  the  Anstrians  and  the  French!    I 
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have  sown  dragons'  teeth  from  which  new  enemiea  will  arise,  new 
battlee,  perhaps  new  defeats.  What  have  I  gained  by  ctmsecnting 
my  heart  to  my  friends  I  They  are  but  serpents — I  hare  nonriahed 
them  in  my  breast,  and  they  will  sting  when  I  least  suspect  them. 
£jven  thoee  whom  I  still  trust,  forsake  me  now  when  I  most  need 
them  I" 

The  wild  storm  increased,  and  blew  a  cloud  of  snow-flakes 
against  the  window,  and  the  wind  whistled  mournfully  in  the 
chimney. 

"No,"  murmured  the  king,  "D'Argena  will  certainly  not  oome ; 
he  will  remain  quietly  in  his  belorsd  iied,  and  from  there  write  me 
'  a  touching  epiatle  concerning  the  bonds  of  friendship.  I  know  that 
when  feeling  does  not  flow  from  the  beorta  of  men,  it  flows  elo- 
quently from  ink  as  a  pitiful  compensation.  But,"  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  "this  is  all  folly  1  Solitude  makes  a,  dreamer  of  me — 
I  am  sighing  for  my  friends  as  a  lover  sighs  for  his  sweetheart  t 
Ani  I  then  so  entirely  alone?  Have  I  not  my  books?  Come,  Lucre- 
tius, thou  friend  in  good  and  evil  days ;  thou  sage,  thou  who  hast 
never  left  me  without  counael  and  consolation  1  Come  and  cheer 
thy  pupil— teodt  bipi  how  to  laugh  at  this  pitiful  world  as  it 
deserves  I" 

Taking  Lucretine  from  the  table,  and  stretchii^  himself  upon 
the  sofa,  he  commenced  reading.  Deep  stillness  surrounded  him. 
Bells  were  ringing  in  tJie  distance  in  honor  of  the  royal  birthday, 
^nie  Breslauers,  who  had  so  shortly  before  joyfully  welcomed  the 
conquering  Austrians,  now  desired  to  convince  the  King  of  Prussia 
Uiat  they  were  hie  zealous  subjeots.  The  evening  of  the  kingly 
birthday  they  wished  to  show  the  joy  of  their  hearts  by  a  brilliant 
illumination. 

The  king  still  t«ad,  and  became  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  gently  opened.  The  tall,  slender  form  of  the  Uarquis 
d'Argena  appeared  at  the  threshold.  Overcome  with  joyfnl  emo- 
tions, he  remained  standing,  and  gaeing  witii  clouded  eyes  at  the 
king.  Composing  himself,  be  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him 
and  advanced, 

"Sire,  will  you  forgive  me  for  ent^ing  unannounced !" 

The  king  sprang  from  his  seat  and  held  out  both  his  hands. 
"  Welcome,  welcome  I    I  thank  you  for  coming. " 

The  marquis  could  not  reply^he  pressed  his  lips  silently  Dptn 
the  king's  hands.  "My  Ood,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voloe,  "how 
my  heart  has  longed  for  this  happy  moment — how  many  offeriiigs  I 
have  vowed  to  Heaven  if  allowed  to  see  the  king  onoe  more." 

"Yon  did  not  win  Heaven  by  promises  alone,  friend,  but  yon 
have  oSered  up  a  victim.    You  have  left  that  precious  bed  wbidi 
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rOahaTe  oocopied  for  the  past  eight  months— yoa  have  gained  a 
victory  orer  youweil  whioli  is  of  more  value  than  many  Tiotories. " 

"Alt,  your  majesty, "  cried  the  marquis,  vhose  black  eyes  wete 
again  sparkling  with  mirth,  "I  now  feel  that  my  poor  heart  spoke 
the  ti^th  when  it  declared  that  you  were  ever  by  its  side.  We  have 
really  not  been  separated,  and  your  majesty  begins  with  me  to-day 
where  you  left  <^  but  yesterday.  You  laugh  now  as  then  at  me, 
and  my  ■pcxx  bed,  which  has  heard  for  more  than  a  year  past  only 
my  sighs  and  prayers  for  your  majesty's  suooess.  It  was  not  difB- 
oult  for  me  to  leave  it  and  to  obey  the  summons  of  my  king.  If  you 
think  this  oonquest  over  myaelf  worth  more  than  a  victory  over 
our  enemiee.  how  lightly  the  hero  of  Roesbaoh  and  Leuthen  regards 
viotoriee  I" 

"  Not  so,  marquis ;  but  you  know  what  the  renowned  King  of  the 
He1»ewBsaid — that  wise  king  who  rejoiced  in  a  thousand  wives; 
'He  who  conquers  himself  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.' 
You,  marquis,  are  this  rare  self -conqueror,  and  you  shall  be  re- 
warded right  royally.  I  have  had  rooms  prepared  as  warm  and 
ocunfortable  as  the  marquise  herself  could  have  arranged  for  you. 
The  windows  are  stuffed  with  cotton,  fnrs  are  lying  before  the  stove, 
cap  and  foot- muff,  so  your  faithful  Ia  Pierre  may  wrap  and  bundle 
you  up  to  your  heart's  content.  Not  a  breath  of  air  shall  annoy  yon, 
and  all  your  neoMsities  shall  be  provided  for  with  as  much  rever- 
enoe  as  if  you  were  the  holy  flre  in  the  temple  of  Teeta,  and  I  the 
priestess  that  guards  it " 

The  marquis  laughed  heartily.  "Should  the  fire  ever  bum  low 
and  the  flame  pale,  I  b^  my  exalted  priestess  to  cast  her  burning 
glance  upon  me,  and  thus  renew  my  heat.  Sire,  allow  me,  before 
all  other  things,  to  offer  my  congratulations.  May  Heaven  bless 
this  day  which  rose  like  a  star  of  hope  upon  all  who  love  the  great, 
the  beautiful,  the  exalted,  and  the—" 

"  Enough,  enough, "  cried  Frederick ;  "  if  you  begin  in  this  way, 
I  shall  fly  from  you;  I  shall  believe  you  are  one  of  those  stupid 
deputations  with  which  etiquette  gre^  the  king.  In  this  room, 
friend,  there  is  no  king,  and  when  we  are  here  alone  we  are  two 
simple  friends,  taking  eaoh  other  warmly  by  the  hand  and  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  having  lived  through  another  weary  year, 
and  having  the  courage  bravely  to  meet  the  years  that  remain. 
Should  you  still  desire  to  add  a  wish  to  this,  marquis,  pray  that  the 
war  fever  which  has  seized  aU  Europe,  may  disappeaF — that  the 
triumvirate  of  France,  Bussia,  and  Austria,  may  be  vanquished — 
that  the  tyrants  of  this  universe  may  not  succeed  in  binding  the 
whole  world  in  the  chains  they  have  prepared  for  it." 

"Your  majesty  will  know  liow  to  obtain  this  result— to  break 
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this  chain— and  if  tiiey  will  not  yield  wilUngly,  the  hero  of  Boas- 
bach  and  Leathen  will  know  how  to  cnub  them  in  hie  juat  lage. " 

"  Qod  grant  it  I"  sighed  Qxe  king ;  "  I  l<xig  for  peace,  althon^  my 
enemies  st^  I  am  the  evil  graiitis  that  brings  discord  and  strife  into 
the  world.  They  say  that  if  Frederick  of  Pmeeia  did  not  exist,  the 
entire  world  would  be  a  paradise  of  peace  and  lore.  I  oonld  say  to 
them,  as  Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians :  '  If  Philip  w^  dead, 
what  would  it  signify  T  You  would  sotnt  make  another  Philip.'  I 
Bay  to  the  Anstriane:  'Your  ambition,  your  desire  for  muTersal 
reign,  would  socm  rouse  other  eneimes.  The  liberties  of  Germany, 
and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  will  always  find  defenders.'  We  will 
speak  no  more  of  theee  sad  themes ;  they  bel<Mig  to  the  past  and  tlie 
future.  Let  us  try  to  forget,  friend,  that  we  are  in  winter  qoarten 
at  Breslau,  and  imagine  ourselvea  to  be  at  our  dear  Sans-Souci." 

"  In  our  beautiful  convent, "  said  the  marquis,  "  whose  abbot  has 
BO  long  been  absent,  and  whose  monks  are  scattered  to  dte  four 

"It  is  true, "  sighed  the  king,  gloomily,  "widely  scattered;  and 
when  the  abbot  returns  to  Sans-Souci,  every  thing  will  be  changed 
and  lonely.    Ob,  marquis,  bow  much  I  have  lost  since  we  parted  I" 

"Howmuchyouhavegained,  siret  how  many  new  laurels  crown 
your  heroic  brow  I" 

"  You  speak  of  my  victoriee, "  said  the  king,  shaking  hie  head ; 
"but  believe  me,  my  heart  has  suffered  defeats  from  which  it  will 
never  recover.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  death  of  my  mother — 
although  that  is  a  wound  that  will  never  heal ;  that  came  from  the 
hand  of  Providence ;  against  its  decrees  no  man  dare  murmur.  I 
speak  of  more  bitter,  more  Gruel  defeats,  occasioned  by  the  ingrati- 
tude and  baaenesa  of  men. " 

"Your  majesty  atitl  thinks  of  the  unworthy  Abbot  of  Prades,* 
said  D'Argens,  sadly. 

"No,  marquis;  that  hurt,  I  confess.  I  liked  him,  but  I  Devw 
loved  him — he  was  not  my  friend ;  his  treachery  grieved  but  did  not 
surprise  me.  I  knew  he  was  weak.  He  sold  me  I  Finding  himself 
in  my  camp,  he  made  use  of  his  opportunity  and  betrayed  to  the 
enemy  aU  that  came  to  his  knowledge.  He  had  a  small  soul,  and 
upon  such  men  you  cannot  count.  But  from  another 'source  I  re- 
ceived a  great  wrong — this  lies  like  iron  npcm  my  heart,  and  hardens 
it.  I  loved  Bishop  Schaflgotsch,  marquis ;  I  called  him  friend ;  I 
gave  him  proof  of  my  friendship.  I  had  a  right  to  depend  on  his 
faithfulness,  and  believe  in  a  friendship  he  had  so  often  confirmed 
by  oaths.  My  love,  at  least  was  unselfish,  and  deserved  not  to  be 
betrayed.  But  he  was  false  in  the  hour  of  danger,  like  Peter  who 
betrayed  his  Master.    The  Austrians  had  scarcely  entered  &celaa. 
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irtten  be  not  <»itr  denied  me,  but  went  further-— he  trampled  upon 
the  ordera  of  my  hoose,  and  held  a  7%  Deum  in  tbe  dome  in  honor  ctf 
the  Austrian  Tlotary  at  Collin."  The  king  ceased  and  turned 
BiW&j,  that  the  marquiB  might  not  see  Qie  teaiB  that  clouded  his  ejea. 

"Sire,"  cried  the  marquis,  deeply  moved,  "forget  the  ingrati- 
tode  of  these  weak  eonla,  who  were  unworthy  of  a  hero's  friendBhip. " 
;  "I  will ;  but  enough  of  this.  You  are  here,  and  I  still  believe  in 
you,  marqnis.  Yon  and  the  good  Lord  Marshal  are  the  only  friends 
left  me  to  lean  upon  when  the  baaeneeB  of  men  makee  my  heart 
taH" 

"  nieae  friends  will  never  fail  you,  sire, "  said  the  marquis,  deeply 
moved;  "your  virtuee  and  your  love  made  them  strtmg." 

The  king  took  his  band  aSectioiiately.  "  Let  us  forget  the  post, " 
■aid he,  gayly;  "and  as  we  both,  in  our  weak  hours,  consider  our- 
aelves  poets,  let  us  dream  that  we  are  in  my  library  in  our  beloved 
Sans-Souoi.  We  will  devote  this  holy  time  of  peaoe  to  our  atudiee, 
for  that  ia,  without  doubt,  the  beet  use  we  can  make  of  it.  You 
shaU  see  a  flood  of  verses  with  which  I  amused  myself  in  camp,  and 
arane  ^igiams  written  against  my  enemies. " 

"But  if  we  were  even  now  in  Stms-Souci,  sire,  I  do  not  think 
you  would  give  this  hour  to  books.  I  dare  assert  you  would  be 
practising  with  Quanta,  and  preparing  for  the  evening  concerts. " 

"  Tee,  yes ;  but  here  we  are  denied  that  happiness, "  said  the  king, 
sadly.  "I  have  written  for  a  part  of  my  band,  and  they  will  be  here 
I  hope  In  eight  days ;  but  Grann  and  Quantz  will  cM^inly  not — " 
The  king  paused  and  listened  attentively.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  beard  the  sound  of  a  violin  in  the  adjoining  room,  accompanied 
by  tbe  light  tonee  of  a  flute.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  so ;  some  one  was 
tuning  a  vitdin  and  the  soft  sound  of  the  flute  mingled  with  the 
violoncello.  A  flush  of  roey  joy  lighted  the  king's  face— he  cast  a 
questioning  glance  upon  the  marquis,  who  nodded  smilingly.  With 
a  joyful  cry  the  king  crossed  the  room— an  expression  of  glad  sur- 
fwise  burat  from  hia  lips. 

There  they  were,  the  loved  companions  of  hia  evening  concerts. 
^Moe  was  Graun,  widi  his  soft,  dreamy,  artistic  face ;  there  was 
QnantE,  witli  his  silent,  discontented  look — whose  grumbling,  even 
Tyederiok  was  compelled  to  respect ;  th^e  was  the  young  Fasch, 
whom  tbe  king  had  just  engaged,  and  who  played  the  violoncello  ih 
Hie  evening  concerts. 

As  the  king  advanced  to  meet  thmn,  they  greeted  him  loudly . 
"Long  live  our  kingJ— our  great  Frederick  1"  Even  Quantz  forgot 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  laughed  good -hum  oredly. 

"Listen,  sire ;  it  will  be  a  mortal  sin  if  you  scold  us  for  coming 
to  yoo  without  being  summoned  by  your  majesty.     This  is  through- 
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out  aU  Fnmia  a  festal  day,  and  no  one  sfaoold  deBeoiste  it  by  BOold< 
ing  OT  foiilt-flnding — not  even  the  king. " 

"Oh,  lam  not  disposed  to  ecold,"  said  Frederick,  in  low  tones; 
he  did  not  wish  them  to  hear  how  his  voice  trembled— "I  do  not 
soold — I  thank  you  heartily. " 

"We  had  nothing  better  to  eend  yoor  majesty  on  your  birthday 
than  our  unworthy  selTee, "  said  Qraun ;  "  we  come,  thereftwe,  to  lay 
oniflelTes  at  onr  king's  feet,  and  say  to  him :  'Accept  our  hearts, 
and  do  not  spurn  the  gift. '  A  warm,  human  heart  is  the  richest 
gift  one  man  can  offer  another.  Your  majesty  is  a  great  king,  and 
a  good  and  gnat  man,  and  we  dare  approach  you,  timefore,  as  man 
to  man," 

"  And  my  Orann  le  ao  renowned  a  oomposer,  that  any  man  must 
ooont  it  an  honor  to  be  beloved  by  him, "  said  Frederick,  tenderly. 

"For  myself, "  said  Quants,  giavely,  handing  the  king  a  small 
roll  carefully  wrapped  up,  "I  have  brought  seomthing  mora  than 
my  naked  heart  in  honor  of  my  king's  birthday.  I  pray  your  maj> 
esty  to  accept  it  graciously. "  • 

The  king  opened  it  hastily.  "A  flute  t"  cried  he,  ji^fully,  "and 
a  flute  made  for  me  by  the  great  master  Quanta,  I  am  sure. " 

"Yes,  your  majesty;  all  the  time  you  were  in  the  field,  Ibave 
worked  upon  it.  As  the  courier  brought  the  news  ol  the  battle  of 
Leuthen,  all  Berlin  shouted  for  joy,  and  the  banners  floated  in  every 
street  and  at  every  window.  Then  this  flute  broke  Its  silence  for 
the  flret  time — ita  flnt  music  was  a  hoeanna  to  our  great  king. " 

"Fom  this  time  forth,"  said  Frederick,  " let  no  man  dare  to  say 
that  battles  are  in  vain.  The  bloody  field  of  Leuthen  produced  a 
flute  from  Qnantz ;  and  by  Heaven,  ti>at  is  a  greater  rarity  than  tha 
meet  complete  victory  in  these  warlike  days  1" 

"Sire,"  eaid  f^e  marquis,  drawing  some  letters  from  his  pocket, 
"I  have  also  some  gifts  to  offer.  This  is  a  letter  from  AlgaroCti,  and 
a  small  box  of  Italian  snuff,  which  he  begs  to  add  as  an  evidence  of 
his  rejoicing  in  your  victories.  \  Here  is  a  letter  from  Voltaire,  and 
one  from  Lord  Uaivhal. " 

"  From  all  my  distant  friends— they  have  all  thought  of  me, '  said 
fYederick,  as  he  took  the  letters. 

"  But  I  have  no  time  to  read  letters  now ;  we  will  have  musio, 
and  if  agreeable  to  you,  meesieuis,  we  will  practise  a  qo&rtet  whiob 
I  composed  during  my  solitude  these  last  few  days." 

"Let  us  try  it,"  said  Quantz,  carelessly  opening  the  piano. 

E^«derick  went  to  his  room  to  seek  his  note-book,  and  place  his 
lettere  upon  the  table,  but,  before  he  returned,  he  called  the  marqnis 
tobim. 

•PocUa,  "BVederfck  thaQreatandlils  FriBQd»(J'~oQQ[c 
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"D'Aigetm,"  said  he,  "marlnot  thank  ymi  for  this  agreeable 
iurpriee?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  propoeed  it,  and  took  the  reapoiuibility  upon  myself. 
If  your  majeBt7  is  displeased,  I  am  the  only  oolprlt  1° 

"And  why  have  you  made  younelf  the  postilion,  and  bron^it 
me  all  these  letters,  marqais?" 

"Sire,  because—" 

"I  will  tell  you,  marquU, "  said  Frederick,  with  a  lorlng  gtonoa, 
and  laying  his  band  upon  D'Argens'  ahonldet  j  "you  did  this,  be- 
cause you  knew  my  poor  heart  had  received  a  deep  wound,  and  you 
wislied  to  heal  it.  Yon  wished  to  surround  me  with  many  friends, 
luid  make  me  forget  the  one  who  fails,  and  who  betrayed  me.  I 
thank  you,  marquis  I  Yours  is  a  great  heart,  and  I  believe  your 
baJsam  bae  magic  in  it.  I  tbank  you  for  this  hour,  it  has  done  me 
good ;  and  though  the  world  may  succeed  in  poiaonii^  my  heart,  I 
will  never — never  distrost  you ;  I  will  never  forget  this  hour  1" 

"And  now,  mesBieuTB,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  returned  to  the 
muBiciaiiB,  "we  will  take  our  parte,  and  you,  Quantz,  take  your 
place  at  the  piano. " 

The  concert  began.  Frederick  stood  behind  .the  piano,  at  which 
Quantz  sat ;  Oiaun  and  Fanch  bad  withdrawn  to  the  window,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  music,  as  Frederick  was  first  to  play  a  solo  on  his 
flut«,  with  a  simple  piano  accompaniment. 

The  king  played  artistically,  and  with  a  rare  entbuBiaam.  The 
marquis  was  in  ecstaay,  and  Oraun  uttered  a  few  low  braTos.  Sud- 
denly, aU  the  mueiciana  Bhuddered,  and  Quants  was  heard  to  mutter 
angrily.  The  king  had  committed  a  great  fault  in  his  composition 
— a  fault  against  the  severest  rules  of  art.  He  played  on,  however, 
quietly,  and  said,  when  ho  had  completed  tbe  page — "Da  capo!" 
and  reoommenced.  Again  came  the  false  notes,  frightful  to  tbe  ears 
of  mnsicians.  And  now  Graun  and  Faech  could  not  keep  time. 
The  king  held  his  breath. 

"  Go  on,  Quantz, "  said  he,  zealously,  placing  the  flute  again  to 
his  lips. 

Quantz  cast  a  sullen  look  at  him. 

"As  your  majesty  pleases,"  said  he,  and  he  played  so  fiercely 
tbBt  Qraun  and  Fasch  shivered,  and  Quantz  himself  whistled  to 
drown  the  discord.  The  iwleamed  marquis  looked  in  blessed  igno- 
rance upon  his  royal  friend,  and  the  beautiful  music  brought  tears 
to  his  eyee.     When  the  piece  was  ended,  the  king  said  to  Quantz : 

"Do  you  find  this  text  false!" 

"  Yee,  your  majesty,  it  is  false !" 

"And  you  two  also  believe  it  false?"  • 

"Yes,  your  majesty,  it  is  falsel"  aaid  Qraun  and  Fasch.       i.' 
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"Bnt,  if  the  composer  will  have  it  eof 

"It  is  still  false  I"  said  Quantz,  sullenl7. 

"Butif  Itpleaaesoe,  audi  think  it  melodiotuT" 

"  Yoor  tnajesty  can  never  find  it  bo,  "  said  Qoanlz,  angrilf.  "  The 
notes  are  fftlse,  and  what  ia  false  can  never  pleaae  your  majeatT'. " 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  king,  good-humoredly ;  "drai't  be  quite 
BO  angry  t  it  is,  after  all,  not  a  lost  battle  I  *  If  this  puaage  is  im< 
possible,  we  will  strike  it  out. " 

"If  your  majesty  does  that,  it  will  be  a  beautiful  oompoeititKi, 
uid  I  would  be  proud  myself  to  have  composed  it. " 

The  king  smiled,  well  pleased.  It  wasevident  that  tliiB  praise  (rf 
his  proud  and  stem  master  was  most  aooeptabla  to  the  hero  of 
Lsnthen  and  Bossbach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    BROKBN    HEABT. 

A  OABBIAOE  stopped  before  the  pleasure  palace  of  Oranienburg. 
The  lady  who  eat  in  it,  cast  anxious,  questioning  glances  at  the 
windows,  and  breathed  a  heavy  sigh  when  she  saw  the  closed  shut- 
ters, and  observed  the  absence  of  life  and  movement  in  the  palace. 
At  this  moment  an  officer  stepped  hastily  from  the  great  portal  to 
greet  the  lady,  and  assist  her  to  descend. 

"  Does  he  still  live!"  said  she,  breathlessly. 

"  He  lives,  countess,  and  awaits  you  eagerly  I"  said  the  officer. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  raised  bet  large,  melancholy  eyes  thank- 
fully to  heaven,  and  her  lipa  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 

They  stepped  silently  and  rapidly  through  the  dazzling  saloons, 
now  drear  and  deserted.  Their  pomp  and  splendor  was  painful ;  it 
harmonized  but  little  with  their  sad  presentiments. 

"  We  have  arrived,  coimteaa, "  said  the  officer,  as  they  stood  be- 
fore a  closed  and  thickly-curtained  door.  "The  prince  is  in  this 
garden- salomi. " 

The  lady's  heart  beat  loudly,  and  her  lips  were  pale  as  death. 
She  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  door,  and  tried  to  gather 
strength. 

"  I  am  ready  I  amiounce  me  to  the  prince  I" 

"  That  ia  unnecessary,  countess.  The  prince's  nerves  are  ao  sen- 
sitive, that  the  slightest  noise  does  not  escape  him.  He  heard  the 
roUing  of  your  carriage-wheels,  and  knows  that  you  are  here.  Ha 
is  expecting  you,  and  has  commanded  that  you  come  unanuoonoed. 

*  The  Magi  own  votdi. 
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Have  Ote  goodnen  to  ester ;  joa  will  be  alone  with  the  prince." 
H«  niaed  the  curtain,  and  the  countees  looked  bach  onoe  more. 

"Ib  there  any  hope?"  said  she,  to  her  companion. 

"None  1    llie  physician  saje  he  muat  die  to-d&y !" 

The  connteea  opened  the  door  bo  noieeleesly,  that  not  the  sLighteet 
sound  betn^ed  her  presence.  She  sank  npon  a  ohair  near  the 
entrance,  and  fixed  her  tearful  eyes  with  inezpreeaible  agony  upon 
fhe  pale  form,  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  near  the  open  door,  leading 
tnto  the  garden. 

What  I — this  wan,  emaciated  figure,  that  countenance  of  deadly 
pallor,  those  fallen  cheeks,  those  bloodless  lips,  the  hollow  temples, 
thinly  shaded  by  the  lifeless,  colorless  hair — was  that  Augustus 
WiUiamT — the  lover  of  her  youth,  the  worshipped  dream-pictuie  of 
her  whole  life,  the  never-effaced  ideal  of  her  faithful  hettrtf 

As  she  looked  upon  him,  the  sweetly -painful,  sad,  and  yet  glcni- 
ons  past,  seemed  to  fill  her  soul.  She  felt  that  her  heart  was  young, 
and  beat,  even  now,  as  ardently  for  him  who  lay  dying  before  her, 
as  in  the  early  time,  when  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  fnloees  of 
yoath,  beauty,  and  strength — when  they  stood  side  by  side  for  the 
lost  time. 

At  that  time,  she  died  1  Youth,  happiness,  heart  were  buried ; 
but  now,  as  she  looked  upon  him,  the  coffin  unclosed,  the  ahrond 
fell  back,  and  the  immortal  spirits  greeted  each  other  with  the  lore 
fd  the  olden  time. 

And  now,  Iawu  wept  no  more.  Enthusiasm,  inspiration  were 
written  upon  her  face.  She  felt  no  earthly  pain ;  the  heavenly  peatie 
of  the  resurrection  morning  filled  her  soul.  She  arose  and  ap- 
proached the  prince.  He  did  not  see  her;  his  eyes  were  closed. 
Feriiaps  he  slumbered;  perhaps  the  king  of  terrore  had  already 
pressed  hie  first  bewildering  kiss  upon  the  pale  brow.  Laura  bent 
over  and  located  upon  him.  Her  long,  dark  ringlets  fell  around  his 
face  like  a  mourning  veiL  She  listened  to  hia  light  breathing,  and, 
bowing  lower,  kissed  the  poor,  wan  lips. 

He  opened  his  eyes  very  quietly,  without  surprise.  Peacefully, 
j^rfnlly  he  looked  up  at  her.  And  Laura — she  asked  no  longer  it 
HaA  wasted  form  oould  be  the  lover  of  her  youth.  In  his  eyes  she 
foand  the  long-loet  treasure— the  love,  the  yoath,  the  soul  of  the 
gloritme  past 

Slowly  the  prince  raised  his  arms,  and  drew  her  toward  him. 
She  sank  down,  and  laid  her  head  by  his  cold  cheek.  Her  hot  breath 
wafted  him  a  new  life-current,  and  seemed  to  call  back  his  soul 
from  the  spirit- world. 

For  a  long  time  no  word  wsa  spoken.  How  could  they  speak,  in 
tiiis  &nb  oonwcrated  momentt    They  felt  so  mnoh,  that  language 
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failed.  Vbey  Ixy  hsart  to  heart,  and  only  Ood  understood  their 
hollow  sighB,  their  anepokea  praf  ere,  tbeir  euppreeeed  team.  Only 
Ood  was  with  them  I  Ood  oent  through  the  open  doors  the  treeh 
fragrance  of  Hie  flowers ;  He  sent  the  winds,  Hia  measengeis,  through 
th«  tall  trees,  and  their  wild,  melancholy  voioes  were  like  a  aolemn 
oegsa,  acuompanyutg  love's  last  hymn.  In  the  distant  thiolteta  the 
nij^tingale  raised  her  melancholy  notes,  for  love's  la«t  greeting. 
Thus  eternal  Nature  greets  tlie  dying  bohs  of  men. 

Ood  was  with  His  children.  Their  thoughts  were  prayers ;  their 
eyes,  which  at  first  were  fixed  upon  each  other,  now  turned  plead- 
ii^gly  to  heaven. 

"  I  shall  BODu  be  there  I"  said  Prince  AugnBtns—"sooit  I  IsliaUlive 
a  true  life,  and  this  stru^le  witb  death  will  soon  be  over.  For 
sixteen  years  I  have  been  slowly  dying,  day  by  day,  hoar  1^  hour, 
tiaura,  it  has  been  sixteen  years,  has  it  not?" 

She  bowed  silently. 

"No,"  said  he,  gazing  eameetly  upon  hei;  "  it  was  hot  jesterdar. 
I  know  now  that  it  was  but  yesterday.  You  are  just  the  same — un- 
chaitged,  my  lAuia.  This  is  the  same  angel-face  which  I  have 
carried  in  my  heart.  Nothing  is  changed,  and  I  thank  Ood  tor  it. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  grief  to  look  upon  you  and  find  a 
strange  face  by  nay  side.  This  is  my  Laura,  my  own  Laura,  who 
left  me  sixteen  yeare  ago.  And  now,  look  at  me  steadily ;  see 
what  life  has  made  of  me ;  see  how  it  has  mastered  me — tortured 
me  to  deatii  with  a  thousand  wounds  t  I  call  no  man  my  mur- 
derer, but  I  die  of  these  wounds.  Oh,  I^urs  1  why  did  yon  for- 
sake me?  Why  did  you  not  leave  this  miserable,  hypocritical, 
weary  world  of  civilization,  and  follow  me  to  the  New  World,  where 
the  happinees  of  a  true  life  awaited  us!" 

"  I  dared  not, "  said  she  ;  "  Ood  demanded  this  oSerlng  of  me, 
and  because  I  loved  you  boundlessly  I  was  strong  to  submit.  Ood 
also  knows  what  it  cost  me,  and  how  these  many  years  I  have  strug- 
gled with  my  heart,  and  tried  to  learn  to  forget " 

"  Struggle  no  longer,  Laura,  I  am  dying ;  whea  I  am  dead  you 
dare  not  forget  me. " 

She  embraced  bim  with  soft  tenderness. 

"No,  no."  whispered  she,  "Ood  is  merciful]  He  will  not  rob 
me  of  the  only  consolation  of  my  joyless,  solitary  life.  J  had  only 
this.  To  think  he  lives,  he  breathes  the  same  air,  he  looks  up  into 
the  same  heavens— the  same  quiet  stars  greet  him  and  me.  And  a 
day  will  come  in  which  millions  ctf  men  will  shout  and  call  him 
their  king;  and  when  I  look  upon  his  handsome  face,  and  see  him 
ia  the  midst  of  his  people,  surrounded  by  pomp  and  splendor,  I  dare 
•ay  to  myself.  That  is  my  w<ak.     I  loTcd  him  more  tbaa  I  loved  mj' 
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foU,  ttterefore  lie  wean  a  crown — I  had  the  oourage  not  atilj  to  die 
tor  him,  bat  to  Uto  without  him,  and  tberefora  is  he  a  king-  Oh, 
mj  beloved,  sa^  not  that  yoa  are  dying  I" 

"  II  yoa  love  me  truly,  Laura,  you  will  not  wish  me  to  live,  la- 
deed  I  bave  long  been  dying.  For  eizteen  years  I  have  felt  tbe 
death-worm  in  my  heart— it  gnaws  and  gnawa.  I  hava  tried  to 
ornah  it— I  wished  to  live,  because  I  had  promised  you  to  bear  nq' 
burden.  I  wished  to  prove  myself  a  man.  I  gave  the  love  which 
yon  laid  at  my  feet,  bathed  in  our  tears  and  our  blood,  to  my  father- 
land. I  wae  told  that  I  must  marry,  to  proinote  the  intereet  of  n^ 
country,  and  I  did  so.  I  laid  a  mask  over  my  face,  and  a  mask  over 
my  heart  I  wished  to  play  my  part  in  tbe  drama  of  life  to  the  end ; 
I  wished  to  honor  my  royal  birth  to  which  fat«  bad  condemned  me. 
But  it  appears  I  was  a  bad  actor.  I  was  oast  out  from  my  service, 
my  gay  uniform  and  royal  star  torn  from  my  bieaat.  I,  a  prince, 
was  aoat  borne  a  humiliated,  degraded,  ragged  b^^gar.  lorept  with 
my  misery  and  my  shame  into  thia  corner,  and  no  one  followed  me. 
No  one  showed  a  spark  of  love  for  the  poor,  spumed  cast-away. 
Love  would  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  all,  to  defy  the  wtnrld,  and 
to  oppose  its  slanders  boldly.  I  was  left  alone  to  bear  my  shame  and 
my  despair— wholly  alone.  I  have  a  wife,  I  have  children,  and  I 
am  alone )  they  live  far  away  from  me,  and  at  the  moment  of  my 
death  they  will  smile  and  be  happy.  I  am  the  heir  of  a  throne,  but 
a  poor  beggar ;  I  asked  only  of  fate  a  little  love,  but  I  asked  in 
vain.  Fate  had  no  pity— only  when  I  am  dead  will  I  be  a  prinoe 
again ;  then  they  will  heap  honors  upon  my  dead  body.  Oh,  Laura ! 
how  it  burns  in  my  heart— bow  terrible  is  this  hell-fire  of  shame  t 
It  eats  up  the  marrow  of  my  bones  and  devours  my  brain.  Oh,  my 
head,  my  head  I  how  terrible  la  thia  pain  1" 

With  a  loud  8oh  he  sank  back  on  the  piUow ;  his  eyes  closed, 
great  drope  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow,  and  tbe  breath  seemed  strug- 
gling in  his  breast. 

Laura  bowed  over  him,  she  wiped  away  the  death-sweat  witli 
her  hair,  and  hot  tears  fell  on  the  poor  wan  face.  These  tenn 
aronsed  him — he  opened  bis  eyes. 

"  I  have  got  something  to  say, "  whispered  he  i  "  I  feel  that  I  shall 
soon  be  well.  When  the  world  says  of  me,  'He  is  dead,'  lahall 
have  just  awaked  from  death.  There  above  b^ina  the  trae  life; 
what  is  here  so  called  is  only  a  pitiful  prologue.  We  live  here  only 
that  we  may  learn  to  wish  for  death.  Oh,  my  I^ura  I  I  shall  soon 
live,  love,  and  be  happy. " 

"Oh,  take  me  with  you,  my  beloved,"  cried  Laura,  kneeling  be- 
ton  him,  dissolved  in  tears-     "  Leave  me  not  alone — it  is  so  aad,  ao 
•olitary  in  this  cold  world  I    Take  me  with  you,  my  beloved  1" 
18 
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He  heard  lier  not  I  Death  had  already  tonched  him  witii  flis 
point  of  his  dark  wings,  and  epread  hie  mantle  over  him.  His 
spirit  Btniggled  with  the  exhausted  body  and  panted  to  esc^te.  H» 
no  longer  heard  when  Laura  called,  but  he  etill  lived :  his  eyes  wera 
wide  open  and  he  spoke  again,  But  the;  were  single,  disconnected 
words,  which  belonged  to  the  dreamland  and  the  forms  of  the  in- 
visible world  which  his  almost  disembodied  spirit  now  looked  upon. 

Once  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  this  time  he  looked  with  full 
coDscionsneea  upon  I«ura,  "  I  close  my  life — a  life  of  sorrow.  Win- 
terfeldt  has  shortened  my  days,  but  I  die  content  in  knowing  Oiat  so 
bad,  so  dangerous  a  man  is  no  longer  in  the  army."* 

His  mind  wandered,  and  he  thought  he  was  on  the  battle-field, 
and  called  out,  loudly: 

"Forward  1  forward  to  the  death  1" 

Then  all  was  still  but  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  sighing  winds. 

Laura  knelt  and  piuyed.  When  she  turned  her  glanoe  from  the 
cloudlees  heavens  upon  her  beloved,  his  countenance  was  changed. 
There  was  a  glory  about  it,  and  his  great,  wide-opened  eyee  flashed 
with  inspiration  ;  be  raised  his  dying  head  and  greeted  the  tzeee 
and  fiowere  with  his  last  glance. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  world  when  one  is  about  to  die, "  said  he, 
with  a  sweet  smile.     "Farewell,  world  1    Farewell,  lAmal    Come, 

*  nie  priDce'B  own  words.  Ba  died  the  ISth  of  June,  17TS8.  at  tfalitr-ilz  yean  of 
■ge.  Aa  bis  MUutaDt,  Ton  Eagea,  brougtic  the  dowb  of  bla  death  to  the  Udb, 
TndwlckBaked,  "Of  what  dlBeaaedidmjbrotlierdler'  " Qrtef  and Hbams  ahnt- 
tened  his  lite,"  Bald  cbe  officer.  E^ederkA  tntned  hli  back  db  him  vltbout  a  r«|dj, 
and  VoD  Hosen  wsa  nerer  promoted. 

The  kins  erected  a  monumenC  to  Wlnterfeldt,  ZtettaMi,  and  Bchwerin,  bnt  he  Mt 
It  to  hb  brother  Raary  to  erect  one  to  tba  Friuee  ot  Fruaala.  This  vaa  done  in 
Belnenz,  where  a  lafty  pTramld  was  built  in  booor  of  the  heroes  of  the  Beren  Tean' 
War.  The  Dames  of  all  the  generBla,  and  all  the  battlcB  tber  had  Kained  ware  ea- 
Eravm  uponic,  and  It  wu  crowned  b;  a  bust  ot  Auxustus  WllUam,  tbs  itnat-graiid- 
fttOMT  Of  (he  pieseot  King  of  PruHla. 

The  khie  erected  a  statue  to  WlDterfeldt,  and  forgot  his  brother,  and  now  Prince 
Heiii7  foTKoC  to  place  Wlnterfeldt's  name  among  Uia  beroca  of  the  war.  When  the 
moDumoit  was  completed,  Uie  prince  made  a  speech,  which  was  full  of  rathn- 
siastlc  praise  of  his  beloved  brother,  so  earl;  numbered  with  the  dead.  Prince  Henry 
beti^Ted  b;  hudDUBtion  Uiit  strifes  and  dlfflcuItleB  which  always  reigned  between  tlis 
king  and  htniBeK ;  he  did  cot  allude  to  the  king  during  his  speech,  and  did  not  daa 
him  among  the  heroes  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 

In  epeaklDgot  the  necessity  of  a  monnmemt  In  memoiT  of  hlabaatbeloreilbrotlKr, 
.AugnstusWiUIam.  he  alluded  to  the  Btatue  ot  Wlntwfaldt,  and  added:  "L'abua  dea 
rfcheaaea  et  du  pouvolr  Aldve  dee  statues  de  marbre  et  de  bronie  h  oeux  qui  n'dtal^ifc 
pas  dlgnes  de  passer  &  la  pocMrltA  sous  remblfime  de  I'honneor."— BouIUe'l  "Tie 
dn  Prinoe  Henry." 

Becently  a  dgnal  honor  has  been  shown  to  Prince  Angnstus  VnUlam,  hta  Btstaa 
has  die  principal  plaoeon  the  monument  ereoted  Is  honor  of  nvdiolok  tb*  Qm» 
In  Btrilu.  ~-BouilI*. 
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take  me  in  foor  arms— let  me  die  in  the  arms  of  love  1  Hate  has  its 
reign  in  this  world,  but  love  goes  down  with  us  into  the  cold  grave. 
Farewell  t — farewell  I — farewell  I" 

Hia  head  fell  upon  Laura's  shoulder ;  one  lost  gasp,  one  last 
shudder,  and  the  heir  of  a  tJuoiie,  the  future  ruler  of  millions,  was 
nothing  but  a  ootpae. 

'Hie  trees  whispered  gajly— no  cloud  shadowed  the  blue  heavens ; 
the  birds  saug.  the  flowers  bloomed,  and  jet  in  that  eventful  moment 
a  prince  was  bom,  a  pardoned  soul  was  wafted  to  the  skies. 

Love  pressed  the  last  kiss  upon  the  poor,  wan  lips ;  love  closed 
the  weairf  eyes ;  love  wept  over  him ;  love  prayed  for  his  sonL 

"Hate  has  her  reign  in  this  poor  world,  love  goes  down  widi  xm 
into  thf*  dark  totub. " 


Dgitiz^dbv  Google 
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CHAPTEB    I. 
TBa  sma  axd  his  old  aiu>  nxw  snemhis. 

Thbee  years,  three  long,  terrible  jeara  had  paaaed  elnos  the  be- 
giiming  of  this  fearful  war ;  since  King  Frederick  of  Prussia  had 
stood  alone,  without  any  ally  but  distant  England,  opposed  by  all 
Eun^. 

These  three  years  had  somewhat  undeceived  the  proud  and  self- 
confident  enemies  of  Frederick.  The  pope  still  called  him  the  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg,  and  the  German  emperor  declared  that,  not- 
'wltMlunamg  ilw  advUise  circumstances  threatening  him  ou  every 
side,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  still  a  brave  and  undaunted  adversary. 
His  enemies,  after  having  for  a  long  time  declared  that  they  would 
extinguish  him  and  reduce  him  once  more  to  the  rank  of  the  little 
Prince -EUector  of  Brandenburg,  now  began  to  fear  him.  From 
every  iwttle,  from  every  effort,  from  every  defeat.  King  Frederick 
rose  up  with  a  clear  brow  and  flashing  eye,  and  unshaken  courage. 
Even  tlie  lost  battles  did  not  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  lustre  of  his 
Tictories.  In  both  the  one  and  the  other  he  had  shown  himself  a 
hero,  greater  even  after  the  battles  in  his  composure  and  decision, 
in  his  unconquerable  energy,  in  the  circimispection  and  presence  of 
mind  by  which  he  grasped  at  a  glance  all  the  suTToundings,  and 
converted  the  most  threatening  into  favorable  circunistances.  After 
a  great  victory  his  enemies  might  indeed  say  they  had  conquered 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  never  that  they  had  subdned  him.  He 
stood  ever  undaunted,  ever  ready  for  the  contest,  prepared  to  attat^ 
them  when  they  least  expected  it ;  to  take  adrantage  of  every  weak 
point,  and  to  profit  by  every  incautious  movement  .  The  fallen 
ranks  of  his  brave  soldiers  appeared  to  be  dragons'  teeth,  which 
produced  armed  warriors. 

In  the  camps  of  the  allied  Austrians,  Saxons,  and  Russians  hun- 
ger and  sickness  prevailed.  In  Yienna,  Petersburg,  and  Dresdraj, 
the  costs  and  burden  of  the  war  were  felt  to  be  almost  insupportable. 
The  Prussian  army  was  healthy,  their  magazines  well  stocked,  and, 
thanks  to  the  English  subsidy,  the  treasury  seemed  inexhaustible. 
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Ttaiee  yeoiB,  w  we  have  said,  of  nerer-ceaaing  etruggle  had  gtma 
by.  The  heroic  brow  ot  the  great  Frederick  had  been  wreathed 
with  new  laurels.  The  battles  of  Lceovitz,  of  Boesbaoh,  of  Leuthen, 
and  of  Zomdorf  were  such  dazzlii^  victoriea  that  tbej  were  not  evea 
(djacured  by  the  defeate  of  Collin  and  Hochkirch.  The  allies  made 
their  shoute  of  viobHy  resound  tInx>ughout  all  Europe,  and  need 
every  means  to  produce  the  impression  upon  the  armies  and  tint 
pec^le  that  these  Tictories  were  decisive. 

Anotiier  fearful  enemy,  armed  with  words  of  Holy  Writ,  waa 
now  added  totbelist  of  those  who  had  attacked  him  with  the  swoid. 
This  new  adversary  was  E"p6  Ctememt  XIII.  He  mounted  the  apos- 
tolic throne  in  May,  1766,  and  immSdiatoly  declared  himself  the 
irreconcilable  foe  of  tiie  little  Idarquis  of  Brandenburg,  who  had 
dared  to  hold  up  throughout  Prussia  all  superstition  and  bigotry  to 
mockery  and  derision ;  who  bad  illuminated  the  holy  gloom  and 
obscurity  of  the  church  with  the  clear  light  of  reason  and  truth; 
who  misneed  the  priests  and  religious  orders,  and  welcomed  and 
asBisted  in  Prussia  all  those  whoni  the  holy  mother  Catholic  Church 
banished  for  heresies  and  unbelief. 

Benedict,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  pope,  was  also  known  to 
have  been  the  enemy  of  Frederick,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  be 
ailent  and  not  draw  down  upon  the  cloisteTE,  and  colleges,  and 
Cath<^cs  of  Prussia  the  rage  of  the  king. 

But  Clement,  in  his  fanatical  zeal,  was  not  satisfied  to  ponnie 
this  course.  Be  was  resolved  to  do  battle  against  this  heretical 
king.  He  fnlminated  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and  bitter  Im- 
precatitme  against  him,  and  showered  down  words  of  blessing  and 
salvation  upon  all  those  who  declared  theroaelvee  hig  foes.  Because 
of  this  fanatical  hatred,  Austria  received  a  new  hcaior,  a  new  title 
from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  As  a  reward  for  her  enmity  to  this 
atheistical  marquis,  and  the  great  service  which  she  had  rendered 
in  this  war,  the  pope  bestowed  the  title  of  apostolic  majesty  upoik 
tha  empress  and  her  successors.  Not  <»ily  the  royal  house  of  Ans- 
bia,  but  the  generals  and  the  whole  army  of  pious  and  believing 
Christians,  should  know  and  feel'  that  the  blessing  of  the  pope 
rested  upon  their  arms,  protecting  them  from  adversity  and  de- 
feat. The  glcnious  victory  of  Hocblcirch  must  be  solemnly  cele- 
brated, and  the  armies  of  the  allies  incited  to  more  daring  deeds  of 

For  this  reason.  Pope  Clement  sent  to  Field- Marshal  Daun,  who 
timi  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirch,  a  consecrated  hat  and 
vword,  thus  cbauging  this  political  into  a  religious^ war.  It  was  no 
knger  a  question  of  esJthly  possessions,  but  a  holy  contest  against 
an  heretical  enemy  of  mother  church.     Up  to  tbb  time,  these  conse- 
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ctated  gifts  bad  bees  oalj  bestowed  upoD  generals  who  had  already 
■ubdned  unbelievers  or  subjugated  barbarians.* 

But  King  Frederick  of  Prussia  laughed  at  these  attacks  ot  God's 
Tic^erent.  To  his  enemies,  armed  with  the  sword,  he  opposed  hia 
own  glittering  blade ;  to  his  popish  enemy,  armed  with  the  tongue 
and  the  pen,  be  opposed  the  same  weapons.  He  met  the  first  in  the 
open  field,  the  last  in  winter  quartets,  through  those  biting,  mock- 
ing, keen  FliegeTiden  Bl&ttem,  which  at  that  time  made  all  Europe 
Foar  with  laughter,  and  crushed  and  brought  to  DOtfaing  the  great 
deeds  of  the  pope  by  the  curse  of  ridicule. 

The  consecrated  hat  and  sn'ord  of  Field-Harshal  Daam  lest  its 
value  tliTough  the  letter  of  thanks  from  Daun  to  the  pope,  which  tlie 
Mug  intercepted,  and  which,  even  in  Austria,  was  laughed  at  and 
made  sport  of. 

The  congratulatory  letter  of  the  Princess  Sonbise  to  Daon  was 
also  made  public,  and  produced  general  merriment. 

When  the  pope  called  Frederick  the  "heretical  Uarcheee  di 
Brandenburgo, "  the  king  returned  the  compliment  by  calling  him 
the  "  Grand  Lama, "  and  delighted  hims^  over  the  assumed  infalli- 
bility of  the  vicegerent  of  the  Most  High. 

But  the  king  not  only  scourged  the  pope  vrith  his  satirical  pen — 
the  modest  and  prudish  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  also  the  victim 
of  his  wit.  He  wrote  a  letter,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  inexplicable 
friendship  between  the  virtuous  emprras  and  the  luxurious  mistress 
of  Louis  was  mischievously  portrayed.  This  letter  of  Frederick's 
was  spread  abroad  in  every  directicm,  and  people  were  not  only 
naive  enough  to  read  it,  but  to  believe  it  genuine.  The  Austrian 
court  saw  itself  forced  to  the  public  declaration  that  all  these  letters 
were  false ;  that  Field- Marshal  Daun  had  not  received  a  consecrated 
wig,  but  a  hat ;  and  that  the  empress  had  never  received  a  letter  ot 
this  character  fom  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. + 

These  Fliegende  Bldttem,  as  we  have  said,  were  the  weapcma 
with  which  King  Frederick  fought  against  his  enemies  when  the 
Tough,  inclement  winter  made  it  impOBsible  for  him  to  meet  tbera 
in  the  open  field.  In  the  winter  quarters  in  1756  most  of  those  let- 
ters appeared ;  and  no  one  but  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  the  most  faith- 

•  <EuTres  PoBthumee,  voL  111. 

tiD  this  letter  tha  maniulBe  complained  bitterly  that Uie emprass  had  inadeit 
ImposKlble  for  her  tohaatea  toTlennEt  (uid  offer  her  the  homage,  the  love^  thefrlend- 
ihlp  she  cberiahed  for  her  In  her  heart.  The  empresg  had  eetabllahed  a  court  ol  vir- 
tue and  modest;  fa  Vlenca,  uid  thlB  trllniaal  could  hardly  reoelre  the  FompadooT 
BradouBl]'.  The  marquise,  therefore,  entreated  the  empresi  to  eiecats  JodgnMot 
■g&IUBttUs  fearful  tribunal  of  virtue,  andto  bow  to  the  yokeofthaomnlpotHiiBiiA- 
daw  Venus.   All  these  letters  can  be  seen  In  the  "  BupplAment  anx  CESiivras  Pas- 
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fnl  friend  of  Frederick,  guessed  who  was  the  author  of  these  hated 
and  feared  eatires. 

The  enemies  of  the  king  also  made  use  of  tbis  winter  rest  to  make 
every  poaaible  aggreesion ;  they  had  their  acquaintances  and  spies 
throughout  Germany ;  under  various  pret«ucea  and  disguises,  they 
were  scattered  abroad — even  in  the  highest  court  circles  of  Berlin 
tiiey  weie  zealously  at  work.  By  flattery,  and  bribery,  and  glitter- 
ing promises,  they  made  friends  and  adherents,  and  in  the  capital 
of  Prussia  tfaej  found  ready  supporters  and  informers.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  this — tbey  were  haughty  and  bold  enough  to  seek 
for  allies  among  the  Prussians,  and  hoped  to  obtain  entrance  into 
tiie  walls  of  the  cities,  and  poeseseion  of  the  fortresses  by  treach^y. 

The  Austrian  and  Russian  prisoners  conflned  in  the  fortress  of 
EOstrin  conspired  to  give  it  np  to  the  enemy.  The  number  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners  sent  to  the  fortress  of  EOstrin  after  the  battle  of 
Zomdorf ,  was  twice  as  numerous  as  the  garrison,  and  if  they  could 
succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the  hundred  cannon  captured  at 
Zomdorf,  and  placed  as  victorious  trophies  in  the  market-place,  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  to  fall  upon  and  overcome  the  garrison. 

This  plan  was  all  arranged,  and  about  to  be  carried  out,  but  it 
was  discovered  the  day  before  its  completion.  The  Prussian  com- 
mander doubled  the  guard  before  the  casemates  in  which  three 
thousand  Russian  prisoners  were  confined,  and  arrested  the  Russian 
oBoera.  Their  leader.  Lieutenant  von  Y&den  of  Courland,  was 
accused,  condemned  by  the  court-martial,  and,  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  king,  broken  upon  the  wheel.  Even  thia  terrible  ex- 
wnple  bore  little  fruit.  Ever  new  attempts  were  being  made — ever 
new  conspiracies  discovered  amongst  the  prisoners  :  and  whilst  tlie 
armies  of  the  allies  were  attacking  Prussia  outwardly,  the  prisoners 
were  carrying  on  a  not  leas  dangerous  guerilla  war— the  more  to  be 
feared  because  it  was  secret — not  in  the  open  fleld  and  by  day,  but 
ander  the  shadow  of  night  and  the  veil  of  conspiracy. 

Nowhere  was  this  warfare  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  in 
Berlin.  All  the  French  taken  at  Roesbach,  all  the  Austrians  cap- 
tared  at  Leuthen,  and  the  Russian  officers  of  high  tank  taken  at 
Zomdorf,  bad  been  sent  by  the  king  to  Berlin.  They  had  the  most 
enlarged  liberty;  the  whole  city  was  their  prison,  and  only  their 
word  of  honor  bound  them  not  to  leave  the  walls  of  Berlin.  Besides 
this,  all  were  zealous  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  "  poor  captives, " 
and  hjfttea  and  genial  amusements  to  make  them  forget  their  cap- 
tivity. The  doors  of  all  the  first  houses  were  opened  to  the  distin- 
guished strangers — everywhere  they  were  welcome  guests,  and  there 
was  no  assembly  at  the  palace  to  which  they  were  not  invited. 

Even  In  these  fearful  times,  balls  and  fHea  were  given  at  the 
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cotirt.  Anrious  and  ead  f  acee  were  hidden  tinder  gay  maakfl,  and 
the  loud  sound  of  muaic  and  duicing  drowned  the  heavy  eighs  of 
the  deeponding.  While  the  Austriana,  Rnasiana,  and  Pnustans 
Btrore  with  each  other  on  the  bloody  battle-fleld,  the  Berlin  ladies 
danced  the  graceful  FaritUnne  dancee  with  the  noble  prisonera. 
This  was  now  the  mode. 

Truly  there  were  many  aching  hearts  in  tbie  gay  and  merry  city, 
but  they  hid  their  grief  and  tears  in  their  quiet,  lonely  chambers, 
and  their  clouded  brows  cast  no  ghadow  upon  the  laughing,  rosy 
faces  of  the  beautiful  women  whose  brothere,  husbands,  and  lovers, 
were  far  away  on  the  bloody  battle-field  If  not  exaotty  willing  to 
aoc^  these  strangers  as  substitutes,  they  were  at  least  glad  to  seek 
distiraction  in  their  society.  After  aU,  it  is  impossible  to  be  always 
mourning,  always  complaining,  always  leading  a  cloistered  life. 
In  the  beginning,  the  oath  of  constancy  and  remembrance,  which 
all  had  sworn  at  parting,  bad  been  religiously  preserved,  and  Berlin 
had  the  physiognomy  of  a  lovely,  interesting,  but  dejected  widow, 
who  knew  and  wished  to  know  nothing  of  the  Joys  of  life.  But 
suddenly  Nature  had  asserted  her  own  inexorable  laws,  which  teaxHx 
f<n^ettulnees  and  inspire  hope.  The  bitt«rest  tears  were  dried — 
the  heaviest  sighs  suppreeeed ;  people  had  learned  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  life,  and  to  snatch  eagerly  at  every  ray  of  sunshine  which 
could  iUumine  the  cold,  hopeless  desert,  which  surrounded  them. 
They  had  seen  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  live  comfortably,  even 
while  wild  war  was  blustering  and  raging  without — that  weak,  frail 
human  nature,  refused  to  be  ever  strained,  ever  excited,  in  the  ex- 
pectaticm  of  great  events.  In  the  course  of  these  three  fearful  yean, 
even  the  saddest  had  learned  again  to  laugh,  jest,  and  be  gay,  in 
spite  of  death  and  defeat.  They  loved  their  fatherland — t^y  sbDuled 
loudly  and  joyfully  over  the  great  victories  of  Hieir  king — they 
grieved  sincerely  over  his  defeats ;  but  they  could  not  cany  tLeir 
animosities  GO  far  as  to  be  cold  and  strange  to  the  captive  officers 
who  were  compelled  by  the  chances  of  war  to  remain  in  Berlin. 
They  had  so  long  striven  not  to  seek  to  revenge  themselves  upon  Ifaeao 
powerless  captives,  that  they  had  at  last  truly  forgottcm  tix9j  wen 
enemies ;  and  tlieee  handsome,  entertaining,  captivating,  gallant 
gentlemen  were  no  longer  looked  u^n  even  as  priscworB,  but  as 
strangers  and  travellers,  and  therefore  they  should  receive  the  hcmon 
of  the  city.* 

~  The  king  commanded  that  these  officers  should  receive  sJl  atten- 
tion. It  was  also  the  imperative  will  of  the  king  that  court  bails 
ehoold  be  given ;  he  wished  to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  faml^ 
were  neitlier  sad  nor  dispirited,  but  gay,  bold,  and  hopefuL 

■BolierwTltaB:  "Ths  [»l>oiun  at  war  an  tnated  tier«  aa  itOiKr  «eN  dliUD- 
guished  CrSiTellerB  and  visltorB." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  THREE  OFFICERS' 

It  was  Qie  spring  of  1759.  Winter  qnarterfi  were  broken  up,  and 
it  waa  said  the  king  liad  left  Breelau  and  advanced  boldly  to  meet 
the  enemf.  Tbe  Berlin  joumala  oontained  accounts  of  oombatB  and 
skirmiaheB  which  had  taken  place  here  and  tliere  between  the  Prus' 
siaDB  and  the  allies,  and  in  which,  it  appeared,  the  Pruaeiane  had 
always  been  tmf<Ktuiiat«. 

Three  oi^ve  offlcen  sat  in  an  elegant  room  of  a  house  near  the 
caetle,  and  conversed  upon  the  news  of  the  day,  and  stared  at  the 
morning  joumala  which  lay  before  them  on  the  table. 

"  I  beg  you, "  said  one  of  them  In  French — "  I  beg  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  translate  thla  sentence  for  me.  I  think  it  haa  rela- 
tion to  Prince  Henry,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  decipher  this  bar- 
bannis  dialect. "  He  banded  tbe  journal  to  his  neighbOT,  and  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  paragraph. 

"Yee,  there  is  something  about  Prince  Heniy,"  said  the  oUier, 
with  a  peculiar  accent  which  betrayed  the  Russian';  "andaomething, 
Uonsiemr  BeUeTille,  which  will  greatly  interest  you. ' 

"  Oh,  I  beseech  you  to  read  it  to  us, "  said  the  Frenchman,  some- 
what impatiently :  then,  turning  graciously  to  the  ttiird  gantlaman 
whosat  silent  and  indifferent  near  him,  be  added:  "We  must  first 
aacertain,  however,  if  our  kind  host.  Monsieur  le  Comte  di  Ranud, 
oonaents  to  the  reading. " 

"Igladly  take  port,"  said  the  Italian  count,  "in  any  thing  that 
Is  interesting;  above  all,  in  every  thing  which  has  no  lelation  to 
this  wearisome  and  stupid  Berlin. " 

"Vraiment!  youareright,"  sighed  the  Frenchman.  "It  is  a 
dreary  and  ceremonious  region.  They  are  so  inexpreosibly  prudiah 
and  virtuous — so  filled  with  old~faehioned  scruples — led  captive  by 
Buob  little  prejudices — that  I  should  be  greatly  amused  at  it,  if  I  did 
not  BuflFer  daily  from  the  dead  monotony  it  brings.  What  would 
the  enchanting  mistresB  of  France — what  would  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  say,  if  she  couldseeme,  the  gay,  witty,  merry  Belleville, 
0(Biveraing  with^  such  an  aspect  of  pious  gravity  with  this  poor 
Queen  of  Pnueia,  who  makes  a  face  if  one  alludes  to  La  Pucelle 
d'OriSana,  and  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  she  has  not  read 
(MbiUool" 

"Tell  me,  now,  Oimgenow,  how  is  it  with  yonr  court  of  Patera- 
ImrgT    Is  it  as  formal,  as  ceremonious  as  here  in  Prussia?" 

Oinrgenow  laughed  aloud.     "  Our  Empress  Elisabeth  is  an  angel 
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of  beaut;  and  goodnesB— mild  and  magnanimouB  to  all— Bacriflolns 
heiself  constantly  to  the  good  of  otherB.  Last  year  she  gave  a  ball 
to  her  body-g^uard.  She  danced  with  every  one  of  the  soldiers,  and. 
sipped  from  everj  glass ;  and  when  the  soldiers,  carried  awar  by 
her  grace  and  favor,  dared  to  indulge  in  somewhat  free  jeets,  tJie 
good  empt«a8  laughed  merrilj,  and  forgave  them.  On  that  auspi- 
cious da;  she  first  turned  her  attention  to  Mie  happy  Bestuchef.  3a 
was  then  a  poor  subordinate  officer — now  he  is  a  prince  and  one  at 
the  richest  men  in  Russia. " 

"  It  appeara  that  your  Russia  has  some  resemblance  to  my  beaoti- 
ful  lYance,"  said  Belleville,  gayly.  "But  how  is  it  with  you.  Count 
BanuziT  Is  tiie  Austrian  court  like  the  court  of  France,  or  like  this 
wearisome  Prussia?" 

"  The  Austrian  court  stands  alone— resembles  no  other, "  .said  the 
Italian,  proudly.  "At  the  Austrian  court  we  have  a  tribunal  of 
justice  to  decide  all  charges  against  modesty  and  virtue.  The 
Emprees  Maria  Theresa  is  its  president. " 

"IMobte/"  cried  the  Frenchman,  "what  earthly  chanoe  would 
the  Russian  empress  and  my  lovely,  enchanting  marquise  have,  if 
summoned  before  this  tribnnat  by  their  most  angnst  ally  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  f  But  you  forget,  Giurgenow,  tbat  you  have  prom- 
ised to  read  ua  something  from  the  journal  about  Prince  Hesaj. " 

"It  is  nothing  of  importaDce, "  said  the  Russian,  apathetically; 
"the  prince  has  entirely  TecoTM«d  from  bis  wounds,  and  has  been 
solacing  himself  in  his  winter  camp  at  Dresden  with  the  representa- 
tions nptm  the  French  stage.  He  has  taken  part  as  actor,  and  has 
played  the  rdle  of  Voltaire's  .^/an(  Prodigue.  It  is  further  written, 
that  be  has  now  left  the  cconic  stage  and  commenced  the  gTavw 
game  dt  arms. " 

"  He  might  accidentally  change  these  r6le9, "  said  Belleville,  gajlj, 
"and  play  the  Enfant  Prodigue  when  he  should  play  the  'it&Kt.  bi 
which  would  he  be  the  greater,  do  you  know,  Ranuzi?" 

The  Italian  shrugged  bis  shoulders.     "You  must  ask  his  wife." 

"  Or  Baron  KaJkreuth,  who  has  lingered  here  for  seven  montJis 
because  of  his  wounds, "  said  Oiurgenow,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  Be- 
sides, Prince  Henry  is  averse  to  this  war ;  all  his  sympathies  are  on 
our  side.  If  the  fate  of  war  should  cost  the  King  of  Prussia  his 
life,  we  would  soon  have  peace  and  leave  this  detestable  Berlin — 
this  dead,  sandy  desert,  where  we  are  now  languishing  as  prisoners." 

"  The  god  of  war  is  not  always  complaisant, "  said  the  French- 
man, grimly.  "He  does  not  always  strike  those  whom  we  would 
(^adly  see  fall ;  the  balls  often  go  wide  of  the  mark. " 

"Truly  ad^ger  is  more  reliable."  said  Ranuzi,  coolly. 

The  Russian  cast  a  quick,  lowering  side  glance  upon  him. 
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"Not  always  sure. "  Baid  he.  "It  is  said  that  rae&  armed  with 
daggers  have  twice  found  their  way  into  the  Fruseian  camp,  and 
been  caught  in  the  king's  tent.  Their  d^gers  have  been  as  little 
fatal  to  tlie  king  as  the  cannon-baUs. " 

"Those  who  bore  the  daggers  were  Dutchmen,"  said  Banuzi, 
apathetically ;  "they  do  not  understand  this  sort  of  work.  One  most 
learn  to  handle  the  dagger  in  my  fatherland. " 

"Have  you  learned?"  said  Giurgenow,  sharply. 

"I  have  learned  a  little  of  every  thing.  I  am  a  dilettanti  in 
aU." 

"  But  yon  are  master  in  the  art  of  love, "  said  Belleville,  smiling. 
"  Much  is  said  of  your  love-aflFaiis,  monsieur. " 

"Much  issaid  that  is  untrue,"  said  the  Italian,  quietly.  "Hove 
no  intriguee — least  of  all,  love  intrigues ;  while  you,  sir,  are  known 
as  a  veritable  Bon  Juan,  I  learn  that  you  are  fatally  in  love  witb 
the  beautiful  maid  of  honor  of  the  Princess  Henry. " 

"Ah,  you  mean  the  lovely  Fraulein  von  Marshal, "  said  Oiurge- 
now ;  "  1  have  also  heard  this,  and  I  admire  the  taste  and  envy  the 
good  fortune  of  BelleviUe. " 

"It  is,  indeed,  true,"  said  Belleville;  "the  little  one  is  pretty, 
and  I  divert  myself  by  making  love  to  her.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach 
these  little  Dutch  girls,  once  for  all,  what  true  gallantry  is. " 

"  And  is  that  your  only  reason  for  paying  court  to  this  beautiful 
girlf"  said  Giurgenow,  frowningly. 

"The  only  reason,  I  assure  you,"  cried  Belleville,  rising  up,  and 
drawing  near  the  window.  "  But,  look, "  cried  he,  hastily ;  "  what 
a  crowd  of  men  are  filling  the  streets,  and  how  the  people  are  crying 
and  gesticulating,  as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  fallen  upon 
theml" 

The  two  officers  hastened  to  his  side  and  threw  open  the  window. 
A  great  crowd  of  people  was  indeed  assembled  in  the  platz,  and 
they  were  still  rushing  from  the  neighboring  streets  into  the  wide, 
open  square,  in  the  middle  of  which,  upon  a  few  large  atones,  a 
ouriouB  group  were  exhibitii^  themselves. 

There  stood  a  tall,  thin  man,  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  black  robe ; 
his  long  gray  hair  fell  in  wild  locks  around  his  pallid  and  fanatical 
oountenance.  In  his  right  band  he  held  a  bible,  which  he  waved 
aloft  to  the  people,  while  his  large,  deeply-set,  hollow  eyee  were 
raised  to  heaven,  and  his  pfde  lips  moimured  light  and  unintelligi- 
Ue  words.  By  his  side  stood  a  woman,  also  in  block,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  floating  down  her  back.  Her  face  was  colorless ;  she 
looked  like  a  corpse,  and  her  thin,  blue  lipe  were  pressed  together  as 
If  in  death.  There  waa  life  in  her  eyes — a  gloomy,  wild,  fanatical 
fire  flashed  from  them.     Her  glance  was  glaring  and  uncertain,  like 
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awiU-o'-ttie-wisp,  aod  filled  thoee  upm  whom  It  fell  witiH  a  shiver- 
Ing,  BDTSteriona  feeling  of  dread. 

Aikd  ncnr,  aa  if  by  accident,  she  IwAed  to  the  windows  where  the 
three  gentlemen  were  standing.  The  shadow  of  a  Bmfle  passed  over 
bac  face,  and  she  bowed  her  bead  almost  imperoeptibly.  No  one 
regarded  this ;  no  one  saw  that  Giurgenow  answered  this  greeting, 
and  smiled  back  Bigniflcantly  upon  this  enigmatical  woman. 

"  Do  70U  know  wliat  this  means,  gentlemen  T"  said  Belleville. 

"It  means,"  said  Giurgenow,  "that  the  people  will  learn  from 
their  great  prophet  eomettaing  of  the  continuance,  or  rather  of  the 
owmluaion  <rf  this  war.  These  good,  simple  people,  as  it  seems  to 
me,l<»igforrest,  and  wish  to  know  when  they  may  hope  to  attain  it. 
13iat  man  knows,  tea  he  is  a  great  i^ophet,  and  all  his  prophecies 
anfnlflUed." 

-    "  But  yon  f  cwget  to  make  mention  of  the  woman  T"  said  Ranuzl, 
with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"The  woman  is,  I  think,  a  fortune-teller  with  cards,  and  the 
Princess  Amelia  holds  her  in  great  reepect ;  but  let  us  listen  to  what 
the  prophet  says. "  • 

They  were  silent,  and  listened  anxiously.  And  now  the  voice  of 
the  prophet  raised  itself  high  above  the  silent  crowd.  Pealing  and 
sounding  throngh  tlie  air,  it  fell  in  trumpet-tones  upon  the  ear,  and 
not  one  word  escaped  the  eager  and  attentive  people. 

"  Brothers, "  cried  the  prophet,  "  why  do  you  interrupt  meT  Why 
do  you  disturb  me,  in  my  quiet,  peacdul  path — me  and  this  inno- 
osnt  woman,  who  stood  t^  my  side  last  night,  to  read  the  dark  stars, 
and  whose  aoul  is  sad,  even  as  my  own,  at  what  we  have  seen. " 

"  What  did  you  see  t"  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd, 

"Pale,  ghostly  shadows,  who,  in  bloody  garments,  wandered 
here  and  there,  weeing  and  wallii^,  seating  themselves  apon  a 
thousand  open  graves,  and  sli^ng  out  their  plaintive  hynms  vt 
hunentation.  'W^l  war)'  they  cried,  'woe  to  warl  It  kills  our 
men,  devours  our  youths,  makes  widows  of  our  women,  and  nuns  ot 
our  maidens.  Woe,  woe  to  warl  Shriek  out  a  prayer  to  Ood  for 
peace—peaoe  1  O  God.  send  us  peace ;  close  tlieee  open  graves,  heal 
OUT  wounds,  and  let  our  great  Buffering  cease  I ' " 

Tbie  prophet  folded  bis  bands  and  looked  to  heaven,  and  now  th* 
woman's  voioe  was  heard. 

"But  the  heavens  were  dark  to  the  prayer  of  the  spirits,  and  a 
.  blood-ted  stream  gushed  from  them ;  colored  the  stars  crimson, 
turned  the  moon  to  a  lake  of  blood,  and  piteous  voices  cried  out 
from  the  clouds,  and  in  the  air — 'Fight  on  and  die,  for  your  king 
wills  it  so ;  your  life  bekmgs  to  him,  your  blood  Is  bis. '  Then, 
from  two  rivulets  of  blood,   giant-like,  pale,  transparent  forms 
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eoM^ed ;  vpon  the  head  of  the  Hrat,  I  read  the  nombei,  '  17SQ. '  Thee 
the  pale  form  opened  Hm  lips,  and  csriad  out :  'I  bring  war,  and  ever- 
new  bloodshed.  Your  king  demands  the  blood  of  yotir  boob  ;  give 
it  to  him.  He  demaiulB  your  gold ;  gire  it  to  bim-  The  king  is 
lord  of  your  body,  yonr  blood,  and  your  souL  When  ha  speake,  yoo 
must  obey  I'" 

"  It  seems  to  me  all  this  is  a  little  too  RussiiUi  in  its  conoepti<m," 
said  Ranuzt,  half  aloud.  "  I  shall  be  sarprieed  U  the  police  do  not 
interrupt  this  aianee,  whloh  smtiJs  a  little  of  insnrrection. " 

"The  scene  is  so  very  piquant,"  said  Giurgenow,  "IwooldUka 
to  draw  nearer.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  must  leave  you,  and  go 
npoD  the  square.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  the  people  say,  and 
bow  they  receive  snch  prophecies.  We  can,  perhaps,  judge  in  this 
-way  of  the  probabilities  of  peace  and  liberty.  The  voice  of  the 
people  Is.  in  politics,  ever  the  decisive  voice."  He  took  kU  hat, 
and,  bowing  to  the  gentlemen,  left  the  room  hastily. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Count  Rahozi  gazed  after  the  Rossian  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  Do  you  know,  Belleville,  where  he  is  going?" 

"He  has  not  told  us,  but  I  guess  it.  He  is  going  to  approach 
lliis  fortune-teller,  and  give  her  a  sign  that  her  seal  has  carried  her 
too  far,  and  that,  if  not  more  prudent,  she  will  betray  herself. " 

"Ton  think,  then,  that  Oiui^now  knows  the  fortune-teller?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  He  has  engaged  theae  charlatans  to  rouse 
np  the  people,  and  excite  them  ^[ainst  t^e  king.  This  is,  indeed, 
.  a  very  common  mode  of  proceeding,  and  often  successful ;  but  here, 
in  Pruaaia,  it  can  bear  no  fruit.  The  people  here  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics ;  the  king  reigns  alone.  The  people  ard  nothing 
bat  a  mass  of  subjects,  who  obey  implioitly  bis  commands,  even 
when  thsy  know,  t^t  in  so  doing,  they  rush  on  destroction. " 

"  Giurgenow  has  failed,  and  he  might  have  counted  upon  failure  I 
If  you,  Belleville,  had  resorted  to  these  means,  I  coold  have  mider- 
etood  it.  In  France,  the  peo[de  play  an  important  n5fe  in  poUtioa. 
Id  order  to  put  down  the  goremment,  yon  must  work  npOD  the 
people.  Tou  might  have  been  forgiven  for  this  attempt,  hot  Giur- 
genow never  1" 

"Ton  believe,  tlien,  that  he  is  mancenvring  here,  in  Bnlln,  in 
the  interest  of  his  govemmentl"  said  Belleville,  ^"CTifH 

Bantizi  laughed  heartily.  CoC^Ic 
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"  That  is  a  fine  and  diplomatic  mode  of  ezpresBing  the  thing  1* 
Baid  he.  "  Yea,  he  ie  here  in  the  interest  of  hie  govemmeiit ;  but 
when  the  PruBaian  government  becomes  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
they  will  ccaieider  him  a  spy.  If  discovered,  he  will  bs  hung.  If 
successful,  when  once  more  at  liberty,  he  may  receive  t.hAnlra  and 
rewards  from  Russia.  See,  now,  how  rightly  I  have  prophesied  I 
There  is  Oiurgenow,  Btanding  by  the  side  of  the  prophetees,  and  I 
imagine  I  almost  hear  the  words  he  is  whispering  to  her.  She  will 
e  again  to  prophesy,  but  in  a  lees  violent  and  fanatical 


"  No,  no ;  she  will  prophesy  no  more  I  The  police  are  breaking 
their  way  forcibly  through  the  crowd.  They  do  not  r^;ard  ttie  cries 
of  fear  and  suffering  of  those  they  are  shoving  so  violently  asid«. 
These  are  the  servants  of  the  police ;  they  will  speedily  put  an  end 
to  this  prophesying.  Already  the  people  are  flying.  Look  bow 
adroitly  Oiurgenow  slips  away,  and  does  not  condescend  to  give  a 
glance  to  the  poor  prophetess  he  inspired.  Only  see  how  little 
respect  these  rough  policemen  have  for  these  heaven- inspired  proph- 
ets 1  They  seize  them  rudely,  and  bear  them  off.  They  will  be 
punished  with,  at  least,  twenty-four  hours'  arreet.  In  Prussia,  this 
concourse  and  tumult  of  the  people  is  not  allowed.  Come,  monsieur, 
let  ua  close  the  window ;  the  coniedy  is  over.  The  prophets  are  in 
the  watch- house.  Their  rdte  ia  probably  forever  played  out  I"  said 
Belleville,  amilingly. 

"Not  SO;  they  will  recommence  It  to-morrow.  These  same 
prophets  have  high  and  mighty  protectors  in  Berlin ;  the  police 
will  not  dare  to  keep  them  long  under  arrest.  The  Princess  Amelia 
will  demand  her  fortunc'teller." 

"  Vraiment,  monsieur  le  comte,"  said  the  Prenchtoao,  "you  seem 
extraordinarily  well  acquainted  with  all  these  intrlguee?" 

"  I  observe  closely, "  said  Banuzi,  with  a  meanir^  smile.  "  I  am . 
very  silent— therefore  hear  a  great  deal. " 

."  Well,  I  counsel  you  not  to  give  to  me  or  my  actions  the  honcff 
of  your  observations, "  said  Belleville.  "  My  life  o9ers  few  opportu- 
nities for  discovery.  I  live,  I  eat,  I  sleep,  I  chat,  aud  write  poetcr, 
and  caress,  and  seek  to  amuae  myself  as  well  as  possible.  Some- 
times I  cat«b  myself  praying  to  God  tearfully  for  liberty,  and  truly, 
not  from  any  political  consideiationa— aimply  from  the  selfish  wish 
to  get  away  from  here.  You  see,  therefore,  I  am  an  innocent  and 
harmless  bon  enfant,  not  in  the  least  troubled  about  public  aSaim. " 

"No,"  aaid  Banuzi,  "you  do  not  love  Fraulein  Marshal  at  all 
from  political  reasons,  but  solely  because  of  her  beauty,  her  grace, 
and  her  charms.     Behold,  this  is  the  result  of  my  observations. " 

"You  have,  then,  been  watching  met"  said  Belleville,  blushing. 
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"I  have  told  you  that  I  was  atways  obeerront.  This  is  here  my 
C(Olj  distraction  and  recreation,  and  really  I^  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  with  my  time  if  I  did  not  kill  the  weary  boiirs  in  this 

"You  do  employ  it  sometimea  to  a  better  purpose!"  said  the 
Frenchman,  ia  low  tones.  "Lore  is  still  for  you  a  more  agreeable 
divereion,  and  you  understand  tbe  game  well. " 

"It  appears  you  are  also  an  observer,  "said  Ranuzi,  with  an  ironi- 
cal smile,  "  WeU,  then,  I  do  find  love  a  sweeter  diversion ;  and  if  I 
sboold  yield  myself  up  entirely  to  my  loTe-dreams,  I  would  perhaps 
be  lees  obeerrant.  But,  Belleville,  why  do  you  take  your  hatf  Will 
you  also  leave  me  T" 

"I  nmst,  perforce.  Through  our  agreeable  conversation  I  had 
entirely  forgotten  that  I  had  promised  Fraulein  Marshal  to  ride  with 
her.  A  cavalier  must  keep  his  promise  with  a  lady,  at  least  till  he 
knows  she  is  ardently  in  love  with  him."  He  gave  his  hand  to  the 
duke,  and  as  he  left  tbe  room  be  hummed  a  light  BYench  chanson. 

Ranuzi  looked  after  bim  with  a  long,  frowning  glance.  "  Poor 
fool,"  murmured  he,  "he  believes  he  plays  bis  part  so  well  that  he 
deceives  even  me.  I^is  mask  of  folly  and  levity  he  has  assumed  is 
thin  and  transparent  enough — I  see  his  true  face  behind  it.  It  is  the 
physiognomy  of  a  sly  intriguant.  Oh,  I  know  bim  thoroughly ;  I 
understand  every  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  I  know  well  what  bis 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Uarshal  signifies.  She  is  the  maid  of 
bonoi  of  tbe  Princess  Henry — this  is  the  secret  of  bis  love.  She  is 
the  confidante  of  the  princess,  who  receives  every  week  long  and 
confidential  letters  from  tbe  tent  of  ber  tender  husband.  Fraulein 
Uarahal  is  naturally  acquainted  with  their  contents.  The  prince 
certainly  speaks  in  these  letters  of  his  love  and  devotion,  but  also  a 
little  of  the  king's  plans  of  battle.  Fraulein  von  Marshal  knows  all 
this.  If  BelleviUe  obtains  her  love  and  confidence,  he  will  receive 
pretty  correct  information  of  what  goes  on  in  the  tent  of  the  king 
and  in  tbe  camp  councils.  80  Belleville  will  have  most  important 
diqiatcbee  to  forward  to  bis  Marquise  de  Pompadour — dispatchea  for 
which  be  will  be  one  day  rewarded  with  honor  and  fortune.  This 
is  tbe  Frenchman's  plan  I  I  see  through  him  as  I  do  through  tbe 
Russian.  They  are  botb  paid  spies — informers  of  their  governments 
—nothing  more.  They  will  be  paid,  or  they  will  be  hung,  accord- 
ing as  accident  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  them, "  Eanuzi  was 
siWt,  and  walked  hastily  backward  and  forward  in  tbe  room. 
Upon  his  high,  pale  brow  dark  tboughte  were  written,  and  fiaebes 
of  anger  fiamed  from  his  eyes. 

"And  I.  "said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  "ami  in  any  respect  better 
than  theyl    Will  not  Om  d^  come  when  I  also  will  be  consideied 
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uapurobued  epyl  ■  miaerable  informer?  tutd  Bxy  name  brwided 
with  thia  title?  No,  no  j  awaj  with  this  dark  spectre,  which,  floats 
like  a  black  cloud  between  me  and  my  pmpose !  My  aim  ia  heaven ; 
and  what  I  do,  I  do  in  the  name  of  the  Church — in  the  service  of 
this  graat,  exalted  Church,  whoee  servant  and  priest  I  am.  No,  no ; 
the  world  wiU  not  call  me  a  spy,  will  not  brand  my  name  with 
shame.  God  will  bless  taj  efforts  as  the  Holy  Father  in  Borne  has 
blessed  them,  and  I  shall  reach  Oie  goal " 

Banusi  was  brilliantly  handsome  in  this  inspired  mood ;  his 
noble  and  character  ietio  face  seeroed  illuminated  and  as  beautiful  aa 
the  angel  at  daikneas,  when  surroimded  by  a  halo  of  heavenly  light 

"  It  is  an  exalted  and  great  aim  which  I  have  set  before  me, "  said 
be,  after  another  pause ;  "  a  work  which  the  Holy  Father  himself 
confided  to  me.  I  must  and  I  will  accomplish  it  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Madonna.  This  Masphemous  war  must  end ;  this 
atheistical  and  free-thinking  king  must  be  reduced,  humbled,  and 
cast  down  from  the  stage  he  has  mounted  with  such  ostentatious 
bravado.  Silesia  must  be  torn  from  the  hands  of  thia  jffofligato 
robber  and  incorporated  in  the  crown  of  our  apostolic  majeety  ot 
Austria.  The  holy  Church  dare  not  lose  any  of  her  provinces,  and 
Bilesia  will  be  lost  if  it  remains  in  tfae  bands  of  this  heretical  king ; 
he  must  be  punished  for  his  insolence  and  scofiSng,  for  having  dared 
to  oppoee  himself  to  the  Holy  Father  at  Borne.  The  injuries  which 
be  heaped  upon  tbe  Queen  of  Poland  must  be  avenged,  and  I  will 
not  rest  till  he  is  bo  humbled,  bo  crushed,  as  to  sue  for  a  shameful 
peace,  even  as  Hemy  the  Fourth,  olad  like  a  peaaant,  pleaded  to 
CanoEa.     But  the  means,  the  means  to  attain  this  great  object. " 

Hastily  and  silently  he  paced  the  room,  bis  bead  proudly  thrown 
back,  and  a  cold,  defiant  glance  directed  upward. 

"To  kill  him  I"  said  he  suddenly,  as  if  answering  the  voioes 
which  whispered  in  his  sonl ;  "  that  would  be  an  imbecile,  misera- 
ble resort,  and,  moreover,  we  would  not  obtain  ou*  object ;  he  would 
not  be  humiliated,  but  a  martyr's  crown  would  be  added  to  his 
laurels.  When,  however,  he  is  completely  humbled,  when,  to  this 
great  victory  at  Hochkirch,  we  add  new  triumphs,  when  we  have 
taken  Bilesia  and  revenged  Saxony,  then  be  might  die ;  then  we  will 
■eek  a  sure  hand  which  understands  the  dagger  and  its  usee.  Until 
then,  silence  and  caution  ;  until  then  this  contest  m'jut  be  carried  on 
with  every  weapon  which  wisdom  and  craft  can  place  in  our  hands. 
I  think  my  weapons  are  good  and  sharp,  well  fitted  to  give  a  telling 
thrust;  and  yet  they  are  so  simple,  so  threadbare — a  cunning 
fortune-teller,  a  love-sick  fool,  a  noble  coquette,  and  a  poor  prisoner  1 
these  are  my  only  weapons,  and  with  these  I  will  defeat  Qie  man 
whom  hii  flatterers  call  the  heroic  King  of  Prussia." 
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He  langbed  aloud,  but  it  was  a  ferocioni,  thieatening  laugh, 
'which  shocked  himself. 

"Down,  dowB,  ye  evil  Bpirite,"  said  he;  "do  not  press  forward 
so  boldly  to  my  lipe ;  they  aie  cooseorated  now  to  soft  words  and 
tender  sigba  alone.  Silence,  ye  demons  1  creep  back  into  my  heart, 
and  there,  from  some  dark  corner,  you  can  hoar  and  see  if  my  great 
r^Sle  is  well  played.  It  is  time  I  it  is  time  I  I  must  onoe  more  prove 
my  weapons. " 

He  stepped  to  the  glass  jmd  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  face,  ex- 
tunined  his  eyes,  his  lips,  to  see  if  they  betrayed  the  dark  paaaiona 
of  his  soul ;  then  arranged  his  dark  hair  in  soft,  wavy  lines  over  his 
brow ;  he  rang  for  his  aerrant,  put  on  his  Austrian  uniform,  and 
buckled  on  the  aword.  The  king  had  been  gracious  enough  to  allow 
the  captive  officers  in  Berlin  to  wear  their  swords,  only  requiring 
their  w<ttd  of  honor  that  they  would  never  use  them  again  in  this 
war.  When  Count  Banuzi,  the  captive  Austzian  captain,  had  oom- 
jdeted  his  toilet,  he  took  his  hat  and  entered  the  street  Banuzi  had 
now  assumed  a  careless,  indifferent  expression ;  be  greeted  the 
acquaintences  who  met  him  with  a  friendly  smile,  uttering  to  each 
a  few  kindly  words  or  gay  jeets.  He  reached,  at  last,  a  small  and 
insignificant  house  in  the  Frederick  Street,  opened  the  door  which 
yrae  only  slightly  closed,  and  entered  the  halt ;  at  the  same  moment 
a  side  door  opened,  and  a  lady  sprang  forward,  with  extended  arms, 
to  meet  the  count. 

"  Oh,  my  angel,"  said  she,  in  that  soft  Italian  tongue,  so  well 
utited  to  clothe  love's  trembling  sighs  i'n  words — "oh,  my  angel,  are 
you  here  at  lastY  I  saw  your  noble,  handsome  face,  from  my  win- 
dow ;  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  my  room  was  illuminated  with  glorioua 
mmdune,  and  my  heart  and  soul  were  warmed. " 

Ranusi  made  no  answer  to  these  glowing  words,  silently  be 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  forward  by  the  lady,  then  replied  to  her 
■rd^it  assurances  by  a  few  cool,  friendly  words. 

"Too  are  alone  to-day.  Marietta,"  said  he,  "and  your  husband 
will  not  interrupt  our  conversation." 

"Uy  husband  I"  said  she,  reproachfully,  "Taliazuchi  is  not  my 
husband.  Idespisehim;  I  know  nothing  of  him;  I  am  even  wiUii^ 
that  he  should  know  I  adore  you. " 

"Oh  woman,  woman r  said  Banuzi,  laughing;  "how  treacber- 
oos,  how  dangerous  you  are  r  When  you  love  happily,  you  ore  like 
the  anaconda,  whose  poisonous  bite  one  need  not  fear,  whsn  It  ia 
well  fed  and  tended ;  but  when  you  have  ceased  to  love,  you  are  like 
the  tigress  who,  rashly  awaked  from  sleep,  would  strangle  the  un- 
fwtunate  who  distorbed  her  repose.  Come,  my  anaconda,  come ; 
if  yon  are  satisfied  with  my  love,  let  us  talk  and  dream."  He  drew 
10 
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her  teoderlj  toward  him,  and,  kissing  her  foadlf,  seated  her  b^  his 
side  ;  but  Marietta  glided  softly  to  his  feet. 

"  I^et  it  bo  BO, "  ahe  said ;  "  let  me  lie  at  your  feet ;  let  me  adore 
you,  and  read  in  your  face  the  hiatory  of  these  Jaat  three  terrible 
days,  in  which  I  have  not  seen  ycru.  Where  were  you,  Carlo?  why 
have  you  forgotten  me T" 

"Ah,"8aidhe,  laughing,  "  my  anaconda  begins  to  hunger  for  my 
heart's  blood  1  how  long  before  she  will  be  ready  to  devour  or  to 
murder  me  T" 

"Do  not  call  me  your  anaconda,"  she  aaid,  shaking  her  head; 
"you  say  that,  when  we  are  satisfied  with  your  lore,  we  are  like  the 
sleeping  anaconda.  Bnt,  Carlo,  when  I  look  upon  you,  I  thirst  for 
your  glances,  your  sweet  wcaiiB,  yonr  assurances  of  love.  And  has 
ituot  been  thusallmy  lifelong?  Have  I  not  loved  you  since  I  was 
capable  of  thought  and  feeling?  Oh,  do  you  remember  our  happy, 
glorious  childhood,  Carlo?  tlioee  days  of  sunshine,  of  fragrance,  of 
flowers,  of  childish  innocence?  Do  you  remember  how  often  we 
have  wandered  hand  in  hand  throngh  the  Campagna,  ♦■''''"e  of 
God,  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  flowers? — dreaming  of  the  time  in 
which  the  angels  and  the  stats  would  float  down  into  our  hearts,  and 
change  the  world  into  a  paradise  for  us?" 

"Ahl  we  had  a  bitter  awaking  from  these  fair  dreams,"  said 
Banuzi,  thoughtfully.  "Hy  father  placed  me  in  a  Jesuit  coll^^ ; 
your  mother  sent  you  to  a  cloister,  that  the  nuna  might  make  of  you 
a  public  singer.  We  had  both  our  own  career  to  make,  Marietta; 
yon  upon  the  stage,  I  on  the  confessor's  stool.  We  were  the  poor 
children  of  poor  parents,  and  every  path  was  closed  to  us  but  one, 
the  church  and  the  stage ;  our  wise  parents  knew  this. " 

"  And  they  separated  us, "  sighed  Marietta ;  "  they  crushed  out  the 
first  modest  flame  of  our  young,  pure  hearts,  and  made  us  an  exam- 
ple of  their  greed !  Ah,  Carlo ;  you  can  never  know  how  much  I 
suffered,  how  bitterly  I  wept  cm  your  account.  I  was  <aily  twelve 
years  old,  but  I  loved  you  with  all  the  strength  and  ardor  of  a 
woman,  and  longed  after  yon  as  after  a  lost  paradise.  The  nuna 
taught  me  to  sing :  and  when  my  clear,  rich  voice  pealed  Uirou^ 
the  church  halls,  no  one  knew  that  not  Ood's  image,  but  yours,  was 
in  my  heart ;  that  I  vras  worshipping  ?<"*  "i*h  my  hymns  of  praise 
and  pious  fervor.  I  knew  that  we  were  forever  separated,  could 
never  belong  to  each  other,  so  I  prayed  to  Ood  to  lend  swift  wings 
to  time,  that  we  might  become  independent  and  free,  I  as  a  singer 
and  you  as  my  honored  confessor. " 

Ranuzi  laughed  merrily.  "  But  fate  was  unpropitious, "  aaid  he. 
"ThepiouB  fathers  discovered  that  I  had  too  little  eloquence  to  make 
ft  good  priest ;  in  short,  that  i  was  better  fltted  to  serve  holy  mother  - 
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Choroh  npon  the  battle-field.  Wb«a  I  was  a  man  and  sufBoi^tlf 
learned,  they  obtained  a  commieaion  for  me  aa  officer  in  the  Pope's 
bod^-guard,  and  I  exchanged  the  black  robe  of  mj  order  for  the 
gold-embioidered  imif  onn. " 

"And  you  forgot  me,  Carlo?  you  did  not  let  me  know  where  you 
weret  Five  years  after,  when  I  was  engaged  in  Florence  aa  asinger, 
I  learned  what  had  become  of  you.  I  loved  you  always,  Carlo ;  but 
what  b<^  had  I  ever  to  tell  you  so  ?  we  were  so  far  away  from  each 
other,  and  ]X)verly  separated  us  so  widely.  I  must  firstbecome  rich, 
you  must  make  your  career.  Only  then  might  we  hope  to  belong  to 
each  other.     I  waited  and  was  silent. " 

"Yoa  waited  and  were  silent  tiU  you  forgot  me. "  said  Ranuzi, 
idaying  caaeleealy  with  her  long,  soft  curls ;  "  and,  having  f orgotlei) 
me,  yoa  discovered  that  Signer  Taliazuchi  waa  a  tolerably  pretty 
fellow,  whom  it  was  quit«  possible  to  love. " 

"Taliazuchi  understood  bow  to  flatter  my  vanity,"  said  she, 
gloomily;  "he  wrote  beautiful  and  glowing  poems  in  my  praiae, 
which  were  printed  and  read  not  only  in  Florence,  but  throughout 
all  Italy.  When  he  declared  his  love  and  pleaded  for  my  hand,  I 
thought,  if  I  refused  him,  he  would  persecute  me  and  hate  me ;  that 
mockery  and  ridicule  would  take  the  place  of  the  enthuaiaatic  hymns 
in  my  praise,  with  which  Italy  then  resounded.  I  waa  too  ambi- 
tioua  to  eubmit  to  tbia,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  him,  so  I 
became  his  wife,  and  in  becoming  so,  I  abhorred  him,  and  1  bwotb 
to  make  him  atone  for  having  forced  me  to  become  so. " 

"  But  thia  force  consisted  only  in  bynms  of  praise  and  favorable 
Gxiticiams. "  aaid  Itanuzi,  quietly. 

"Ihavekeptmy  oath,"  said  Uarietta;  "I  have  made  him  atone 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  I  have  often  thought  that,  when  afterward 
compelled  to  write  poems  in  my  favor,  he  cursed  me  in  hia  heart ; 
be  would  gladly  have  cruahed  me  by  bia  criticisms,  but  tliat  my 
fame  waa  a  fotmtaiu  of  gold  for  him,  which  he  dared  not  exhaust  or 
dry  up.  But  my  voice  had  been  injured  by  too  much  straining,  and 
a  vail  aoon  fell  upon  it.  I  could  but  regard  it  as  great  good  fortune 
when  Count  Algarotti  proposed  to  me  to  take  the  second  plats  as 
•inger  in  Beriin ;  this  promised  to  be  more  profitable,  as  the  coimt 
carelessly  offered  Taliazuchi  a  place  in  the  opera  troupe  aa  writer. 
So  I  left  my  beautiful  Italy ;  I  left  you  to  amass  gold  in  this  cold 
norQi.  And  now,  I  no  longer  repent ;  I  rejoice  t  I  have  found  you 
again — you,  the  beloved  of  my  youth — you,  my  youth  itself.  Oh, 
Heaven  I  never  will  I  forget  the  day  when  I  saw  you  passing.  I 
knew  you  in  spite  of  the  uniform,  in  spite  of  the  many  yeart  which 
had  passed  since  we  met,  I  knew  you ;  and  not  my  lips  only,  but 
my  heart,  uttered  that  loud  cry  which  caused  you  to  look  up,  my 
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Cbiio.  And  now  yon  lecognized  me  and  Blretolied  yonr  hooda  out 
to  roe,  and  I  -nonld  have  eprung  to  you  from  the  window,  had  not 
Tftliuachi  held  me  back.  Z  cried  out,  'It  is  Ranuzi  I  it  ia  Carlo  t  I 
Toast,  I  will  6j  to  him, '  when  the  door  opened  and  f  ou  entered  and 
I  saw  you,  my  own  beloved ;  I  heard  your  dear  voice,  and  never  did 
one  of  Ood's  poor  creatures  fall  into  a  happier  inaennibility  than  I 
in  that  tapturoiu  moment. " 

"And  Tallazut^hi  stood  by  and  smiled  t"  eaid  Banuzi,  laughing ; 
"  it  was  billy  a  pretty  ecene  for  an  opera  writer.  He,  no  doubt, 
thooght  BO,  and  wished  to  take  note  of  it,  as  be  left  the  room  when 
you  awaked  to  consciousness. " 

"  Since  that  time,  I  am  only  awake  when  in  your  piesence, "  said 
Marietta,  passionately.  "When  you  are  not  near  me,  I  sleep.  Yon 
are  tbe  sun  which  rousee  me  to  life.  When  you  leave  me,  it  is  nigM 
— dark  night,  and  dark,  gloomy  thonghte  steal  over  me. " 

"What  thoughts,  Hariettar  said  he,  placing  his  hand  under  her 
oliin,  and  raising  her  head  gently. 

She  looked  upatbimwitiiacurious,  dreamy  smile,  butwas  silent. 

"  Well,  what  thougjits  have  you  when  I  am  not  with  you  ?"  be 

"1  think  it  possible  a  day  may  come  in  which  you  will  oeose  to 
love  me." 

"And  you  think  you  will  then  fly  to  Toliazucbi  for  oossolatitMiT* 
mid  Banuzi,  laughing. 

"  No ;  I  think,  or  ratlier  I  fear  that  I  will  revenge  n^self ;  that  I 
will  take  Tuigeance  on  jou  for  your  unfaithfulness. " 

"Ahl  my  tigress  threatenal"  cried  Ranuzi.  "Now,  Uarietla, 
you  know  well  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  you,  but  a  day  will 
come  when  we  will  be  forced  to  separate. " 

Bhe  sprang  up  wlQi  a  wild  cry,  and  clasped  him  stormUy  in  ha 

"No,  no!"  she  cried,  trembling  and  weeping;  "no  man  shall 
dare  to  tear  you  frdm  me  1    We  will  never  be  separated  1" 

"You  Uiink,  then,  that  I  am  not  only  your  prisoner  for  life,  bat 
alsb  tbe  eternal  prisoner  of  the  Sing  of  Prussia!" 

"No,  no  I  you  shall  be  free— free  I  but  Marietta  will  also  be  frea, 
and  by  your  side.  When  yoa  leave  Berlin,  I  go  with  you;  no  power 
oan  bind  me  here.  Taliazuohi  vrill  not  seek  me,  if  I  leave  him  my 
little  fortune.  I  will  do  that ;  I  will  take  nothing  with  me.  Pooc, 
without  fortune  or  posseesions,  I  will  follow  you,  Ranuzi.  I  desire 
notiiing,  I  hope  fix  nothing,  but  to  be  by  your  side. " 

She  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  did  not  remark  tbe  datl:  olood 
which  shadowed  his  brow,  but  this  vanished  qniokly,  and  faia 
(XKintenance  assumed  a  kind  and  clear  exptemiaa. 
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"ItBhoUbeeo,  Mariettftl  Freedom abaUnnitene  both  eternally, 
death  only  shall  separate  us  t  But  when  may  we  hope  for  tiiis  great, 
ttiie  glorious,  ttia  beautiful  hOur  1  When  will  the  blessed  d«r  dawn 
in  which  I  can  take  your  hand  and  say  to  you,  'Come,  Marietta, 
come ;  the  world  belongs  to  ua  and  our  love.  Let  us  fly  and  enjc^ 
our  happiness. '  Oh,  beloved,  if  you  truly  lov«  me,  help  me  to 
snatch  this  happy  day  from  fate  I  Stand  by  me  with  your  lore,  tiuC 
I  ma^  attain  my  freedom. " 

"Tell  me  what  I  can  do,  and  it  is  done,"  said  she  reeolutely: 
«  Hum  is  itoHung  I  will  not  undertake  and  dare  for  you. " 

Ranuzi  took  her  small  head  in  hia  handH  aad  gased  long  and 
smilingly  into  her  glowing  face.     . 

"  Are  you  sure  of  yourself !"  said  he. 

"I  am  sure.     Tell  me.  Carlo,  what  I  must  do,  and  it  ia  done.* 

"And  if  it  is  dangerous.  Marietta?" 

"I  know  but  one  danger." 

"Whatisthatr 
'  "  To  lose  your  love,  Carlo  I" 

"Then  this  world  has  no  danger  for  yon.  Marietta!" 

"Speak,  Carlo,  speakl  How  can  I  aid  youf  What  oan  I  do  to 
obtain  your  libertyr 

Ranuzi  threw  a  quick  and  aearChing  gUnce  around  the  romn,  as 
if  to  convince  himself  that  they  were  alone,  then  bowed  down  close 
to  her  ear  and  whispered : 

"  I  can  never  be  free  till  the  King  of  Prussia  is  completely  con- 
qnered  and  eubjeot«d,  and  only  if  I  bring  all  my  strength  and  capa- 
bilities to  this  object,  may  I  hope  to  be  free,  and  rich,  and  honored. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  my  enemy,  he  ia  the  enemy  of  the  Church, 
tlis  enemy  of  my  gracious  aovereign  of  Austria,  to  whom  I  have 
sworn  fealty.  A  man  may  strive  to  conquer  his  enem  ies  with  every 
weapon,  even  with  craft.     Will  you  stand  by  me  in  this?" 

"IwilL- 

"  Thtax  observe  and  listen,  and  search  all  around  you.  Bepeat  to 
me  all  that  you  hear  and  see — seem  to  be  an  enthusiastic  adherent 
ot  the  King  of  Prussia ;  you  will  then  be  confided  in  and  know,  all 
that  is  taking  place.  Be  kind  and  sympathetic  to  your  husband ; 
be  ia  a  sincere  follower  of  the  king,  and  has  free  intercourse  with 
many  distinguished  persons ;  he  is  also  well  received  at  court. 
Oive  yourself  the  appearance  of  eympathizii^  in  all  his  sentimenta. 
When  yon  attend  the  concerts  at  the  castle,  observe  all  that  passes 
— erery  laugh,  every  glance,  every  indistinct  word,  and  inform  me 
ofall.    Do  yon  onderstand,  Marietta?— will  you  do  this!" 

"I  understand.  Carlo,  and  I  will  do  this.  Ia  this  allf  Can  I  do 
nothiiig  mere  to  help  yout" 
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"Tea,  there  are  other  things,  bnt  the^  axe  more  difficult,  mora 

"  So  much  the  bettnr ;  the  more  dangerona  the  etronger  the  proof 
of  my  love.     Speak,  dear  Carlo  1" 

"It  is  forbidden  for  the  captive  offloem  to  send  sealed  letters  to 
tiieir  friends  or  relatives.  All  our  letlem  must  be  read,  and  if  a 
word  of  politics  is  found  in  them,  they  are  condemned.  All  other 
persona  have  the  right  to  send  sealed  letters  In  every  direction. 
Have  you  not  friends  to  whom  yon  write.  Marietta  T" 

"I  have,  and  from  this  time  onward  your  friends  will  be  mine, 
and  I  will  correspond  with  them. " 

As  she  said  this,  with  a  roguish  smile,  a  ray  of  joy  lightsd  vp 
Banuzi's  eyes. 

"  You  understand  ma,  my  beloved ;  your  intellect  is  as  clear  and 
sharp  as  your  heart  ia  warm  and  noble.  Think  well  what  you  do — 
what  danger  threatens  you.  I  tell  you  plainly,  Marietta,  this  is  no 
question  of  common  friendly  letters,  but  of  the  most  earnest,  grave, 
importaitt  interests  1" 

She  bowed  to  hie  ear  and  whispered :  "All  that  you  espy  in  Ber- 
lin you  will  confide  to  these  letters ;  yon  will  concert  with  your 
friends,  you  will  design  plans,  perhaps  make  conspiraciee.  I  wiU 
address  these  letters  and  take  them  to  the  post,  and  no  one  will  mis- 
trust me,  for  my  letters  will  be  addressed  to  some  friends  in  Vienna, 
or  to  whom  you  will.  Have  I  understood  you.  Carlo?  Is  tliis  all 
rightf 

He  clasped  her  rapturously  in  his  arms,  and  the  words  of  tender 
gratitude  which  he  expressed  were  not  entirely  wanting  in  sinoerltr 
and  truth. 

Marietta  was  proudly  happy,  and  listened  with  sparkling  eyes  to 
his  honeyed  words. 

As  Rannzi,  however,  after  this  long  interview,  arose  to  say  fare- 
well, she  held  him  back.  Laying  hsr  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  curious  expression,  half  laughing,  half  threat- 

"  One  last  word.  Carlo, "  she  said ;  "  I  love  you  botmdleealy.  To 
prove  my  love  to  you,  I  become  a  traitress  to  this  king,  who  has 
been  a  gracious  master  to  me,  whose  bread  I  eat — who  received  and 
protects  me.  To  prove  my  love,  I  become  a  spy,  an  informer.  Men 
say  this  is  dishonorable  work,  but  for  myself  I  feel  proud  and  happy 
.  to  undertake  it  for  you,  and  not  for  all  the  riches  and  ta^asuree  of 
this  world  would  I  betray  you.  But,  Carlo,  if  you  over  cease  to 
love  me.  if  you  deceive  me  and  become  unfaithful,  aa  true  as  God 
helps  me,  I  will  betray  both  myself  and  you  I" 

"I believe  truly  she  is  capable  of  it,"  said  Ranuxi,  ashen 
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the  street ;  **  she  ia  a  dangerous  womsn,  and  witb  her  lov«  and  hate 
Bhe  is  truly  like  a  tigreee.  Well.  I  must  be  on  my  guard.  If  she 
rages  I  mnet  draw  her  teetli,  bo  that  she  cannot  bite,  or  flee  from 
lier  furious  leaps.  But  this  danger  is  in  tiie  distance,  the  principal 
thing-is  that  I  have  opened  a  way  to  my  correspondence,  and  that 
is  immense  pr<^res8  in  my  plans,  for  which  I  might  well  show  my 
gratitude  to  my  tender  Marietta  by  a  few  caresses. " 


,     CHAPTER    IT. 

LOnSB    on    TROUFFLI, 

WitiiifP!  DU  TaoUTFLB  paced  her  room  restlessly  i  she  listened  to 
every  stroke  of  the  dock,  every  sound  made  her  tremble. 

"He  comes  not  I  be  contee  not  I"  murmured  she;  "iie  received 
my  irony  of  yeeterday  in  earnest  and  is  exasperated  Alaa  t  am  I 
really  an  old  woman?  Have  I  no  longer  the  power  to  enchain,  to 
attract?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  old  and  uglyT  No,  nol  I  am  but 
thirty-four  years  of  age— tbat  is  not  old  for  a  married  woman,  and 
as  to  being  ugly—" 

She  interrupted  beivelf ,  stepped  hastily  to  the  glass,  aud  looked 
long  and  curiously  at  her  face. 

Yes,  yes '.  she  must  confess  ber  beauty  was  on  the  wane.  She 
was  more  faded  than  her  agn  would  justify.  Already  was  seen 
around  her  mouth  those  yellow,  treacherous  lines  which  vanished 
years  imprint  upon  the  face ;  already  her  brow  was  marked  witii 
light  linee,  and  silver  threads  glimmered  in  ber  hair. 

Louise  du  Trouffle  sighed  heavily. 

"I  was  too  early  married,  and  then  unhappily  married;  at 
eighteen  I  was  a  mother.  Ail  this  ages  a  woman— not  the  years  but 
the  storms  of  life  have  marked  tbeee  fearful  lines  in  my  face.  Then 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  feel  any  warm  interest  in  me  when 
he  sees  a  grown-up  daughter  by  my  side,  who  will  soon  be  my  rival, 
and  strive  with  me  for  the  homage  of  men.  This  is  indeed  exasper- 
ating. Oh,  my  God  1  my  God  I  a  day  may  come  in  which  I  may  be 
jealous  of  my  own  daughter  t  Hay  Heavea  guard  me  from  that  1 
Oiaot  that  I  may  see  berfresb  and  blooming  beauty  without  rancor; 
that  I  may  think  more  of  her  happiness  than  my  vani^." 

Then,  as  if  she  would  strengthen  her  good  resolutions,  Louise 
left  her  room  and  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  ber  daughter. 

Camilla  lay  upon  the  divan — her  slender  and  beauteous  form  was 
WT^iped  in  soft  white  drapery ;  her  shining,  soft  dark  hair  fell 
around  ber  rosy  face  and  over  her  naked  shoulders,  witb  whose  ala- 
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baattt  wbitwwM  il  oontnoted  strongty.  Cunlllft  wu  reading,  ASd 
«i  entirely  «tw  she  oocupied  with  hsT  book  that  she  dtd  not  beftr  her 
mothor  entor. 

Loiiiae  drew  lof tly  near  the  divan,  and  stood  etill,  l<nt  In  admira- 
tion at  this  IovbIj,  enchanting  picture,  thla  reposing  Hebe. 

"Camilla,"  said  she,  fondly,  "what  are  you  reading  ao  eagerly (• 
,      Camilla  started  and  looked  up  suddenly,  then  laughed  aloud. 

"Ah,  mamma, "  said  she,  inasilver,  dear,  and  soft  voice,  "how 
you  frightened  me  t  I  thought  It  was  my  tyrannical  governess 
already  returned  from  lier  walk,  and  that  she  had  surprised  me  with 
this  book. " 

"  Without  doubt  she  forbade  you  to  t^ad  iti "  said  her  motiter, 
gravely,  stretching  out  her  hand  for  the  book,  but  Camilla  drew  it 
baok  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Madame  Brunueu  forbade  me  to  read  this  book ; 
but  that  )■  DO  reason,  mamma,  why  you  should  take  it  away  from 
me.  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  not  play  the  stem  tyrant  agaiiut 
your  poor  Camilla. " 

"  I  wish  to  know  what  you  Ub  reading,  Camilla.  * 

"Well,  then,  Voltaire's  'Ihioelle  d'Orlfems, '  and  I  assura  yon, 
mamniB,  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  it. " 

"Madame  Bmnnen  was  right  to  forbid  you  to  read  ibis  book, 
and  I  also  forbid  it. " 

"And  if  I  refuse  to  obey,  mamma!' 

"  I  will  lotce  you  to  obedience, "  cried  her  mother,  sternly. 

*  Did  an;  one  succeed  in  forcing  you  to  obey  your  mother  t*  said 
Camilla,  in  a  transport  of  rage.  "  Did  your  mother  give  her  consent 
to  your  elopement  with  the  gardeo-boyT  You  choee  your  own  path 
in  life,  and  I  will  choose  mine,  t  will  no  longer  bear  to  be  tRsted 
as  a  child-^I  am  thirteen  years  old ;  you  wme  not  older  when  you 
bad  the  affair  with  the  garden-boy,  and  were  forced  to  confide  your- 
B^  to  n^  father.  Why  do  you  wish  to  treat  me  as  a  little  child, 
and  keep  me  in  leading-strings,  when  I  am  a  grown-up  girlT* 

"  You  are  no  grown-up  gizi,  Camilla, "  cried  her  mother ;  *  if  you 
wwe,  you  would  not  dare  to  speak  to  your  mother  as  you  have  done ; 
you  would  know  that  it  was  unseemly,  and  that,  above  all  other 
things,  you  should  show  reverence  and  obedi^ice  to  your  motlier. 
No,  Camilla,  Qod  be  thanked!  you  tu«  but  a  fooli^  cfafkl,  and 
therefore  I  forgive  you. " 

Louise  drew  near  her  daughter  and  tried  to  cissp  hw  tenderly  in 
her  arms,  but  Camilla  struggled  rot^hly  against  it. 

"You  shall  not  call  me  a  child,  "said  she,  rudely.  'I  will  no 
longer  bear  it  t  it  angers  me  I  and  if  you  repeat  it,  HUmma,  I  win 
declare  to  ej^  one  that  I  ao4  Nzt«en  ycajK  «U  1" 
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"And  vfhj  will  jaix  aay  that,  CunillAf" 

Camilla  looked  up  with  a  ctuming  smile. 

"Whj?"  she  repeated,  "aht  you  think  I  do  not  ksov  whf  I  mtut 
•Iwayarem&iDacbildf  It  is  because  yon  wish  to  remain  a  young 
wonuu— therefore  you  declaim  to  all  the  world  that  I  am  bnt  twelve 
years  old  t  But  no  one  believes  you,  mamiua,  not  one  beUerea  you. 
The  world  laughs  at  you,  bnt  you  do  not  see  it— yon  think  yon  an 
younger  when  you  call  me  a  child.  I  say  to  yon  I  will  not  €ndare 
It  I  I  will  be  a  lady— I  will  adorn  myself  and  go  into  sooie^.  I  . 
will  not  remain  in  the  school-room  witii  a  govemesa  while  yon  are 
sparkling  in  the  saloon  and  enchanting  your  followers  bj  yoor 
beauty.  I  will  also  have  my  worshippers,  who  pay  oourt  to  me ;  I 
will  write  and  receive  lore-letters  as  other  maidens  do ;  I  will  carry 
oo  my  own  little  love-affairs  as  all  other  girls  do ;  as  you  did,  from 
the  time  yoa  were  twelre  years  old.  and  itill  do  t" 

"  Silenoe,  Camilla  I  or  I  will  make  you  feel  that  you  aic  still  a 
ohild  t"  died  Louise,  raising  her  arm  tiireateningly  and  approach- 
ing^  the  divan. 

"Would  you  strike  me,  motherr  said  she,  with  trembling  lips. 
"  I  counsel  you  not  to  do  it.  Baise  yoor  hand  onoe  more  against 
me,  but  think  of  the  consequences,  I  will  run  away  I  I  will  fly  to 
my  poor,  dear  f  atiier,  whom  you,  unhappy  cue,  have  made  a  dnmk- 
ard  I  I  will  remain  with  him — he  loves  me  tenderly.  It  I  wete 
with  him,  be  would  no  longer  drink. " 

"Oh,  my  Qod,  my  Qod  I"  cried  Louise,  with  tears  gushing  from 
her  eyes  i  "  it  is  be  who  has  planted  this  bate  in  her  heart— he  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  wretchedness  I  She  lovea  her  taOuf  wito 
haa  done  nothing  for  her,  and  she  hatea  her  mother  who  has  shown 
her  nothing  but  love. "  With  a  loud  cry  of  agony,  she  clasped  her 
handa  ovtx  her  face  and  wept  bitterly. 

Camilla  drew  ctoee  to  her,  grasped  her  hands  and  pulled  tjiem 
fcMcibly  from  her  face,  then  looked  in  her  eyea  panionatdy  and 
ecomfully.  Camilla  was  indeed  no  longer  a  child.  8be  stood  erect, 
pale,  and  fienxly  excited,  opposite  to  her  mother.  Uadi»«tandlng 
and  intellect  flashed  from  her  dark  eyes.  There  were  lines  around 
her  mouth  which  betxayed  a  passion  and  a  power  with  whioh  child- 
hood has  nothing  to  do. 

"Ton  say  you  have  shown  me  nothing  but  love,"  eaid  CamUliK 
in  a  cold  and  cnttii^  tone.  "Mother,  what  lore  have  you  shown 
mef  You  made  my  fathfr  wrenched,  and  my  childish  yeais  wan 
spent  nnder  Qm  curse  of  a  most  unfa^py  marriage.  I  have  seen  my 
faUier  weep  while  you  were  laughing  menily — I  have  seen  hiiK 
drank  and  lying  like  a  beast  at  my  feet,  while  yoa  were  in  onr  gay 
saloon  receiving  and  entertaining  gneots  with  oool  nnoonoem.    Yoa 
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B»7  you  have  ehown  me  nothing  but  love.  You  never  loved  me, 
mother,  never  I  Had  you  loved  me.  you  would  have  taken  pity  with 
my  future — you  would  not  have  given  me  a  step-father  while  I  had 
a  poor,  dear  father,  who  had  notliing  in  the  wide  world  but  me,  me 
alone  t  You  think  perhaps,  mother,  that  Lam  not  unhappy  ;  while 
I  am  giddy  and  play  foolish  pranke,  you  believe  me  to  be  happy  and 
contented.  Ah,  mother,  I  have  an  inwsfd  h<nTor  and  prophetic 
fear  of  tlie  future  which  never  leaves  me ;  it  seems  to  me  Hist  evil 
spirits  surround  me — as  if  tbey  enchanted  me  witii  strange,  alluring 
songs.  I  know  tliey  will  work  my  destrnction,  but  Z  cannot  witli- 
stand  tliem— I  must  listen,  I  must  euccumb  to  them.  I  would  gladly 
be  difEerent-— be  better.  I  desire  to  be  a  virtuous  and  modest  girl, 
but  alas,  alas,  I  cannot  eec^)e  from  this  magic  circle  to  which  my 
mother  has  condemned  me  I  I  have  lived  too  fast,  experienced  too 
much — I  am  no  longer  a  child — I  am  an  experienced  woman.  The 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  call. me  with  a  thousand  alloring 
voices,  and  I  shall  be  lost  as  my  mother  was  lost  I  I  am  her  most 
unhappy  daughter,  and  her  blood  is  in  my  heart !"  Almost  insensi- 
ble, crushed  by  excitement  and  passion,  Camilla  sank  to  the  earth. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  with  cold  and  tearless  eyes ;  her  hair 
seemed  to  etand  erect,  and  a  cold,  dead  hand  seemed  placed  upcMi 
her  heart  and  almost  atiUed  its  beatings.  "I  have  deeerved  this," 
murmured  she ;  "Qod  punishes  tbe  levity  of  my  youth  through  my 
own  child."  She  bowed  down  to  her  daughter  and  raised  her  softly 
in  her  arms. 

"Come,  my  child,"  she  said,  tenderly,  "we  will  forget  this  hour 
— we  will  strive  to  live  in  love  and  harmony  with  each  other.  Ton 
are  right  1  You  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  I  will  think  of  introdno- 
ii%  you  to  the  world. " 

"And  you  will  dismiss  Madame  Brunnen, "  said  Camilla,  gayly. 
"Oh,  mamma,  you  have  no  idea  how  she  tortures  and  martyis  me 
with  her  Argus-eyes,  and  watches  me  day  and  night.  Will  you  not 
dismiss  her.  mamma,  and  take  no  other  govemees!" 

"  I  will  Uiink  of  it. "  said  her  mother,  sadly.  But  now  a  servant 
entered  and  announced  Count  Ranuzi,  Madame  duTrouMe  blushed, 
and  directed  the  servant  to  conduct  him  to  the  parlor. 

Camilla  looked  atfaer  ri^uishty,  tindsaid:  "  If  you  really  think 
me  a  grown-up  giri,  take  me  with  you  to  the  parlor. " 

Madame  du  TroufQe  refused.  "You  are  not  properly  dressed, 
and  besides,  I  have  important  business  with  the  count." 

Camilla  turned  her  back  scornfully,  and  her  mother  left  the 
room ;  Camilla  returned  to  the  sofa  and  Madame  du  Trouffle  entered 
the  saloon.  In  the  levity  and  frivolity  of  their  hearts  they  had  both 
forgotten  this  sad  sc^ie  in  the  drama  of  a  demoralized  family  life ; 
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such  tceaes  had  been  too  often  repeated  to  make  xay  laeting  im- 
preBBioQ. 

Madame  du  TioufQe  found  Coimt  Ranuzi  awaitiog  her.  He 
came  forwaid  with  such  a  joyous  greeting,  that  she  was  Mattered., 
and  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  gracious  smile.  She  said  trium- 
phantly to  herself  that  the  power  of  her  charms  was  not  subdued, 
since  the  haudaome  and  much  admired  Ranuzi  waeeurelj  captivated 
by  them. 

The  count  had  pleaded  yesterday  for  an  interview,  and  he  had 
done  tliis  with  so  mysterious  and  melancholy  a  mien,  that  the  gay 
and  aportive  Louise  had  called  him  the  Knight  of  Toggenberg,  and 
had  asked  him  plaintively  if  he  was  coming  to  die  at  her  feet. 

"Poeaibly,"  he  answwed,  with  grave  eameatnesa— "possibly,  if 
you  are  cruel  enough  to  refuae  the  request  I  prefer. " 

These  words  had  occupied  the  thoughts  of  this  vain  coquette 
during  the  whole  night ;  she  was  convinced  that  Ranuzi,  ravished 
by  ber  beauty,  wished  to  make  her  a  declaraticm,  and  she  had  been 
hesitating  whetlier  to  reject  or  encourage  him.  As  he  advanced  so 
gracefully  and  amilingly  to  meet  her,  she  resolved  to  encourage  him 
aud  make  him  forget  the  mockery  of  yesterday. 

Possibly  Ranuzi  read  this  in  her  glance,  bat  he  did  not  r^ard  it ; 
be  bad  attained  his  aim — tbe  interview  which  he  desired.  "Ma- 
dame, "  said  be,  "  I  come  to  make  honorable  amends,  and  to  plead  at 
your  feet  for  pardon. "  He  bowed  on  one  knee,  and  looked  up  be- 
seechingly. 

Louise  found  that  his  languishing  and  at  the  same  time  glowing 
eyes  were  very  beaotitul,  and  she  was  entirely  ready  to  be  gracious, 
although  she  did  not  know  the  ofience.  "Stand  up,  count, "said 
she,  "and  let  us  talk  reasonably  together.  What  have  you  done, 
and  for  what  must  I  forgive  youT" 

"  You  annihilate  me  with  your  magnanimity,"  sighed  Ranuzi. 
"You  are  so  truly  noble  as  to  have  forgotten  my  boldness  erf  yes- 
terday, and  you  choose  to  forget  that  the  poor,  imprisoned  soldier, 
intoxicated  by  your  beauty,  carried  away  by  your  grace  and  amia- 
bility, has  dared  to  love  you  and  to  confess  it.  But  I  swear  to  yon, 
madame,  I  will  never  repeat  this  oSence.  The  graceful  mockery 
and  keen  wit  with  which  you  punished  me  yesterday  has  deeply 
moved  me,  and  I  assure  you,  madame,  you  have  had  more  influence 
over  me  than  any  prude  with  her  most  eloquent  sermon  on  virtue 
could  have  done.  I  have  seen  my  crime,  and  never  again  will  my 
lips  dare  to  confess  what  lives  and  glows  in  my  heart. "  He  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  most  respectfully. 

Louise  was  strangely  surprised,  and  it  seemed  to  her  not  at  all 
necessary  for  the  count  to  preserve  so  inviolable  a  silence  as  to  hia 
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kvo ;  but  file  wm  obUg«d  to  appear  pleaaed,  and  she  did  this  witta 
facilily  and  grace. 

"I  thank  yoo,"  she  said,  gayly,  "that  yoa  have  freed  isefronia 
hfrer  whom,  as  the  wife  ot  itajot  du  Tronflle,  I  should  have  been 
ocmpelled  to  banish  from  m;  house.  Now  I  dare  give  a  {rieastmt, 
kindly  weloome,  to  Count  Ranuzi,  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
aerve  him  gladly. " 

Kanuzi  looked  steadily  at  her.  "Will  you  truly  do  thie?"  said 
be,  Blghing — "will  you  interest  yourself  for  a  poor  prisoner,  who 
has  no  ona  to  hear  and  sympathixe  in  his  sorrows?" 

Louise  gave  him  her  band.  "Confide  in  me,  sir  count,"  said 
she,  witli  an  impalse  of  her  better  nature ;  "  make  known  your  sor- 
lowt,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  take  an  Interest  in  thero.  Yon  are 
BO  prudent  and  reasonable  as  not  to  be  my  lover,  and  I  will  be  your 
Mend.  Hera  Is  my  hand — I  offer  you  my  friotdahip ;  will  yon 
aeoept  it?" 

**  WIU  I  aooep4  itT"  said  he,  rapturously ;  "you  c^er  me  life,  and 
ask  if  I  wIU  accept  it  l" 

Louise  smiled  softly.  8fae  found  that  Ranuzi  declared  his  friend- 
ship in  almoEt  as  glowing  terms  as  be  had  oonfeeeed  bis  love.  "80 
then, "  said  she,  "  you  have  sorrows  that  you  dare  not  name  t" 

"  Tee,  but  they  are  not  my  own  Individual  griefs  I  suffer,  but  it 
Isfcu'  another." 

"That  sounds  mysterious.     Fot  whom  do  you  suffer?" 

"For  a  poor  prisoner,  who.  far  from  the  world,  far  tnmt  the 
haunts  of  men,  languishes  in  wretchedness  and  chains — wh(»n  not 
only  men  but  Ood  has  forgotten,  for  He  will  not  even  send  Hi»  min- 
ister Death  to  release  him.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  eay  more— It  is  not 
my  secret,  and  I  have  sworn  to  disclose  it  to  but  one  person. ' 

"And  this  person — " 

" Is  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Prussia,"  said  Banuzi. 

Loaise  shrank  back,  and  looked  search  ingly  at  the  oount.  ."A 
sister  of  Uie  king  I  And  you  say  that  your  secret  relates  to  a  poor 
prisoner  r 

"I  said  so.  Oh,  my  noble,  magnanimous  friend,  do  not  ask  ma 
to  say  more ;  I  dare  not,  but  I  entreat  yon  to  help  me.  I  must  speak 
with  the  prinoees.  Tou  are  her  confidante  and  friend,  yon  alona 
can  obtain  me  an  interview." 

"It  is  impossible  t  impossible !"  cried  Madame  du  TroufSe,  rising 
np  and  pacing  the  room  hastily.  Ranuzi  followed  her  with  his 
•yes,  observed  every  movement,  and  read  in  her  countenance  every- 
emotion  of  her  soul. 

"  I  win  micoeed, "  said  he  to  himself,  and  proud  triumph  swelled 
his  heart. 
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Lonim  drew  neu  and  stood  b^ore  him. 

"  Lieten, "  said  she,  gravely ;  "  It  is  a  daring,  a  dangerona  enter- 
prise in  which  jou  wish  to  entangle  me— donbl]r  dangerous  for  me, 
as  the  king  suspecte  me,  and  he  woold  never  fcrgive  it  if  be  should 
learn  that  I  had  dared  to  act  against  his  coimnaiidB,  andto  assist 
the  Princese  Amelia  to  save  an  unhappf  wretch  whom  he  had  liie- 
trievablf  condenmBd.  I  know  well  who  thia  prlsoaer  ia,  but  do  not 
call  his  name — it  is  dangerona  to  speak  it,  even  to  think  it.  I  be- 
long not  to  the  oonfldantee  of  the  princess  in  this  matter,  and  I  do 
not  desire  it.  Speak  no  more  of  the  prisoner,  but  of  yourself,  Ton 
wish  to  be  presented  to  the  princees.  Why  not  apply  to  Baron 
PollnitzT" 

"I  have  not  gold  enough  to  bribe  him ;  and,  besides  that,  he  is  a 
babbler,  and  puroliaBable.     To-morrow  he  would  betray  me. " 

*  You  are  right ;  and  he  could  not  obtain  yon  a  secret  interview. 
One  ot  the  maids  of  honor  must  always  be  present,  and  the  priooeas 
ia  surrounded  by  many  spies.  But  Hxem  la  a  ""*"■,  and  it  liea  in 
my  hands.     Listen  V 

Louise  bowed  and  whispered. 

Kanuzi's  faoe  sparkled  with  triumph. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  he,  as  he  withdrew. 

"To-morrow,"  aaid  Louise,  "expect  me  at  the  castle  gate,  and  ba 
ponotnal." 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    FOBTUNS-TBLLEB. 

ToB  heavy  cuTtains  were  drawn  down,  and  a  gloomy  twilight 
reigned  in  this  great,  ailant  room,  whose  dreary  stillness  was  only 
interrupted  by  tjie  monotonous  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  the  deep 
sigha  and  lamentations  whloh  came  from  the  sofa  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  TtKHn.  There  in  the  comer,  drawn  up  convulsively  and  mo- 
tionlees,  lay  a  female  form,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  breast,  her 
eyee  fixed  staringly  toward  heaven,  and  from  time  to  time  uttering 
words  of  gri^  and  acorn  and  indignation. 

She  was  alone  In  her  anguish— ever  alone ;  she  bad  been  alone 
for  many  years ;  grief  and  disappointment  hod  hardened  her  heart, 
and  made  it  insensible  to  all  sorrowe  but  her  own.  She  hated  men, 
die  hated  the  world,  ahe  railed  at  those  who  were  ga<r  and  hai^, 
she  had  no  pity  for  those  who  wept  and  mourned. 

Had  she  not  suffered  more  t  Did  she  not  still  sufFerl  Who  had 
been  merciful,  who  had  pitied  her  sorrows!    Look  now  at  this  poor, 
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givianing  wotn&n  I  Do  you  recognize  these  fearful  teatoreB,  -  de- 
formed by  BtckueBB  and  grief;  these  blood-shot  eyes,  these  tbin, 
colorless  lips,  ever  couTuleively  pressed  together,  as  if  to  snppreas  a 
wild  slu'iek  of  agony,  which  are  only  unclosed  to  utter  cold,  haish 
words  of'  scorn  and  passion?  Do  you  know  this  woman?  Has  this 
poor,  unhappy,  deformed  being  any  reeemblance  to  the  gay,  beauti- 
ful, intellectual  Princess  Amelia,  whom  we  once  knew?  and  yet 
this  is  the  Princess  Amelia.  How  have  the  mighty  fallen !  Look 
atthe  tTansformingpowerof  a  few  sorrowful  years  I  The  sister  of  a 
might;  hero  king,  but  a  poor  desolate  creature,  shunned  and  avoided 
by  all :  she  knows  that  men  fly  from  her,  and  she  will  have  it  so ; 
she  will  be  alone — lonely  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  even  as  he  is,  in 
the  midst  of  his  dark  and  gloomy  prison.  Amelia  calls  the  whole 
world  her  prison ;  she  often  says  to  herself  that  tier  'soul  is  shut  in 
behind  the  iron  bars  of  her  body  and  can  never  be  delivered,  that 
her  heart  lies  upon  the  burning  gridiron  of  the  base  world,  and  can- 
not esc^m,  it  is  bound  there  with  thesamechainswhich  are  around 
about  and  bold  him  in  captivity. 

But  Amelia  says  this  only  to  herself,  she  desires  no  sympathy, 
she  knows  no  one  will  dare  to  pity  her.  Destiny  placed  bee  high  in 
rank  and  alone— alone  she  will  remain ;  her  complaints  might  per- 
haps bring  new  danger  to  him  slie  loves,  of  whom  al<me  she  thinks, 
for  whose  sake  alone  she  aupporta  existence,  she  lives  only  fco'  him. 
Can  this  be  called  life  f  A  perpetual  hope — and  yet  hopeless — a  con- 
stant watching  and  listening  for  one  happy  moment,  which  never 
comes  I  She  liad  not  been  permitted  to  live  for  him,  she  would  not 
die  without  him.  So  long  as  he  lived  he  might  need  her  aid,  and 
might  call  upon  her  for  help  in  the  hour  of  extremest  need,  so  she 
would  not  die. 

She  was  not  wholly  dead,  but  her  youth,  her  heart,  her  peace, 
her  illusions,  her  hopes  were  dead ;  she  was  opposed  to  all  Hurt 
lived,  to  the  world,  to  all  mankind.  In  the  wide  wccld  she  loved 
but  two  persons :  one,  who  langruiahed  in  prison  and  who  sufferec* 
for  her  sake,  Frederick  von  Trenck ;  the  other,  he  who  had  made 
her  wretched  and  who  had  the  power  to  liberate  Trenck  and  restore 
their  peace— the  king.  Amelia  had  loved  her  mother,  but  she  was 
dead ;  grief  at  the  lost  battle  of  Collin  killed  heri  She  had  loved 
her  sister,  the  Uargravine  of  Baireuth ;  but  she  died  of  despair 
at  the  lost  battle  of  Hochkirch.  Grief  and  the  anger  and  txmttaapt 
of  the  king  had  killed  her  brother,  the  Prince  Augustus  William  ot 
Prussia.  She  was  therefore  alone,  alone  1  Her  other  sisters  were 
far  away ;  they  were  happy,  and  with. the  happy  she  had  nothing  to 
do :  with  them  she  had  no  sympathy.  Eer  two  brothers  were  in 
the  field,  they  thought  not  of  her.     There  was  but  one  who  remem> 
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bered  her,  and  he  waa  undeT  the  ear^i — not  dead,  bat  buried — buried  . 
alive.     The  blackness  of  thick  darkness  is  round  about  him,  but  he 
is  not  blind ;  there  ia  glorious  sunshine,  but  he  eeea  it  not 

These  fearful  thoughts  had  crushed  Amelia's  foutb,  her  mind, 
her  life ;  ehn  stood  like  a  desolate  ruin  under  the  wreck  of  the  past. 
The  rude  storms  of  iife  whistled  over  her,  and  she  laughed  them  to 
scorn  1  she  had  no  more  to  fear — not  she  ;  if  an  oak  fell,  if  a  fair 
Sower  waa  crushed,  her  heart  was  glad ;  her  own  wretchedness  bad 
made  her  envious  and  malicious ;  perhaps  she  concealed  her  sym- 
pathf,  under  this  seeming  harahnaHn ;  perhaps  she  gave  heiself  the 
appearance  of  proud  reserve,  knowing  that  she  was  feared  and 
avoided.  Whoever  drew  near  her  was  observed  and  suspected  ;  the 
spies  of  the  king  surrounded  her  and  kept  her  friends,  if  she  had 
friends,  far  off.  Perhaps  Amelia  would  have  been  less  unhap^  if 
she  had  fled  for  ahelto*  to  Him  who  is  the  refuge  of  all  liearts ;  it 
she  had  turned  to  her  God  in  her  anguish  and  despair.  But  she  was 
not  a  pious  believer,  like  the  noble  and  patient  Elizabeth  Christine, 
the  disdained  wife  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

Princess  Amletia  was  the  true  sister  of  the  king,  the  pupil  of 
Voltaire ;  dhe  mocked  at  the  church  and  scorned  the  consolations  of 
leligian.  She  also  was  forced  to  pa}'  some  tribute  to  her  sex  ;  she 
failed  in  the  strong,  self-confident,  intellectual  independence  of 
Frederick ;  her  poor,  weak,  trembling  hands  wandered  aixjund  seek- 
ing support;  as  religion,  in  ite  mighty  mission,  was  rejected,  she 
turned  for  consolation  to  superstition.  While  Elizaiteth  Christine 
prayed,  Amelia  tried  her  fortune  with  cords  ;  while  the  queen 
gathered  around  lier  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  pious  scholars,  the 
princess  caUed  to  the  prophets  and  fortune-tellers.  While  Eliza- 
beth found  comfort  in  reading  the  H0I7  Scriptures,  Amelia  found 
consolation  in  the  m^ical  and  enigmatical  words  of  her  sootb- 
sajera  While  the  queen  translated  sermons  and  pious  hymns  into 
Rrench,  Amelia  wrote  down  carefully  all  the  prophecies  of  her 
cards,  her  coffee-grounds,  and  the  ettu«,  and  both  ladies  sent  their 
maatiBoripts  to  the  king. 

ftederick  received  them  both  with  a  kindly  and  pitiful  smila 
nie  pious  manuscript  of  ttte  queen  was  laid  aside  unread,  but  the 
oracles  of  the  princess  were  carefully  looked  over.  Perhaps  this  was 
done  in  pity  Tor  the  poor,  wounded  spirit  which  found  distiaction 
in«uch  child's  play.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  king  wrote  to  tbe 
pincess.  he  thanked  her  for  her  manuscripts,  and  aaked  her  to  con- 
tinue to  send  them.*  But  he  also  demanded  perfect  silence  as  to 
this  strange  correspondence;  he  feared  his  enemies  might  falsely 
intupret  hia  consideration  for  the  weakness  of  the  prinoeaa ;  they 
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mi(^t  mqipow  that  he  Deeded  theae  propheoiea  to  lead  him  mx  to 
vlotoij,  OS  hifl  adTeraariee  needed  the  conaecrated  aword. 

This  was  one  of  the  daja  on  wnich  the  priitceea  was  accustomed 
to  receive  her  foitone-teller ;  she  bad  been  veij  angry  when  told 
that  she  was  nnder  arrest ;  neither  the  prophet  nor  the  fortune-teller 
were  at  llbertr,  and  Hie  princees  was  not  able  to  obtain  their  release. 
She  would,  therefore,  have  been  compelled  to  forego  her  usual  ooon- 
patitai  for  the  ereiilng,  had  not  Madame  du  Trouffle  come  to  hsx 
old.  Louise  bad  written  that  morning  to  the  princeee,  and  aaked 
permiseion  to  introduce  a  new  soothsayer,  whose  prc^hecies  astoa 
Isbed  the  world,  as,  so  far,  they  had  been  liberally  fulfilled.  Amelia 
reoeived  this  proposition  joyfully,  and  now  waited  impatiently  for 
Uadame  du  Trouffle  and  the  soothsayer ;  but  she  was  yet  alone,  it 
wae  not  necessary  to  hide  ber  grief  in  stoical  indifference,  to  still 
die  groaup  of  agony  wbich,  like  the  last  sighs  from  a  death-bed, 
rang  from  ber  breast. 

The  princess  suffered  sot  only  from  mental  anguish ;  her  body 
was  as  sick  aa  her  soul.  The  worm  gnawing  at  her  heart  was  also 
devouring  her  body ;  but  neither  for  body  nor  soul  would  she  accept 
a  physician,  she  refused  all  sympathy  for  intellectual  and  physical 
pain.  Amelia  suffered  and  was  silent,  and  only  when  as  now  she 
was  certain  there  was  no  eye  to  see,  no  ear  to  bear  ber  oomplainta, 
did  she  give  utterance  to  tbem.  And  now  the  maid  entered  and 
amiounoed  Uadame  du  Trouffle  and  the  prophet 

"Let  them  ent«r,''aaidthei^in-ieeBla  a  hollow,  death-like  voice; 
"let  them  enter,  and  remain  yooraelf,  Fraulein  Letbow;  the  sooUt- 
■ay^  shall  tell  your  fortune. " 

The  door  opened,  and  Uadame  du  Trouffle  entered.  She  was  g^ 
and  lovely  as  ever,  and  drew  near  the  princess  with  a  fiharming 
smile.    Amelia  returned  her  salutation  coldly  and  carelessly, 

"How  many  hours  have  you  spent  at  your  toilet  to-day!"  said 
she,  roughly;  "and  where  do  you  buy  the  rouge  with  which  you 
have  painted  your  cheeks !" 

"Ah,  your  royal  highness,"  said  Louise,  smiling,  "Nature  has 
been  kind  to  me,  and  has  painted  my  cheeks  with  lier  own  sweet 
and  cunning  band. " 

"Then  Nature  is  in  covenant  with  you,  and  helps  yon  to  deceive 
yourself  to  imagine  that  you  are  yet  young.  I  am-told  thatyour 
dangbtor  Ih  grown  up  and  wondronsly  beautiful,  and  that  only  when 
yon  stand  near  ber  is  it  sees  bow  old  and  ugly  you  are. " 

Iioulse  knew  the  ranoc^  of  the  unhappy  princess,  and  she  knew 
no  one  could  approach  ber  witbout  being  wounded — that  the  imdy 
Ing  worm  In  her  soul  was  only  satisfied  with  the  blood  It  caosed  to 
flow.    The  harsh  words  of  the  ivinoMB  had  no  sting  for  ber.     "Ifl 
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mrc  tralj  old, "  saidsfae,  "IwooldliTeinmTdsaghtCT:  >he  is  Mdd 
to  be  mj  image,  and  when  she  is  praised,  I  feel  tnyself  flattend. ' 

"  A  day  will  ooms  when  she  will  be  blamed  asd  you  will  aiaa 
b6  reproached,"  munnured  Amelia.  After  a  panse  iiha  Mid;  "Bo 
you  have  brought  me  another  deceiver  who  deolarra  himaelf  a 
prophet?" 

"  I  do  not  belisTS  him  to  be  ui  impoetor,  yonr  hlghtiMB.  He  baa 
given  me  convincing  proofs  of  his  Inspiration. " 

"What  sort  of  proofs T  How  con  these  people  who  propbeqy  of 
(be  future  prove  that  they  are  inspired  f    ' 

"He  has  not  told  me  of  tlie  future,  but  of  the  past,"  said  IiOuiM. 

"Has  he  had  the  course  to  recall  any  portion  of  yonr  past  to 
roof  eaid  the  princeis,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

"Ifony  droll  and  merry  portions,  your  highness,  and  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  wm«  ^  true, "  she  said,  with  comic  pathos. 

"Bring  in  this  soothsayOT,  Fraulein  von  Lethow.  He  shall 
isopbeey  of  you ;  I  think  you  have  not,  like  Hadame  du  TroufHe, 
any  reason  to  fear  a  picture  of  your  past. " 

The  preset  entered.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  long  black  robe, 
which  was  gathered  around  his  slender  form  by  a  black  leathern 
girdle  covered  with  ourions  and  sbange  figures  and  emblems ;  raven 
black  hair  fell  around  his  small,  pale  face ;  his  eyes  burned  wltii 
olcuded  fire,  aod  flashed  qniokly  around  tbe  romn.  With  head  erect 
and  proud  bearing,  he  drew  near  the  princees,  and  only  whoi  very 
near  did  he  salute  her,  and  in  a  sweet,  soft,  melodious  voice,  asked 
why  she  wished  to  see  him, 

"  If  you  are  truly  aprojAet,  you  will  know  my  reoBons." 

"  WouM  you  learn  of  the  past  7"  said  he,  solemnly. 

"  And  why  not  first  of  the  future?" 

"  Beoaaae  your  highness  distrusts  me  and  would  prove  me.  Will 
joa  permit  me  to  take  my  cards?  If  you  allow  it,  I  will  first  projdi- 
eey  to  this  lady-"  He  took  a  mass  of  soiled,  curiously  painted 
cards,  and  sivead  them  out  before  him  on  the  table.  He  took  the 
hand  of  Fraulein  Lethow  and  seemed  to  read  it  earnestly ;  and  now, 
in  a  low,  musical  voice,  be  related  little  incidents  of  the  past. 
They  were  piquant  little  anecdotes  which  bad  been  secretly  whis- 
pered at  the  court,  but  which  no  one  dared  to  speakAloud,  as  Ftaia- 
lein  Lethow  passed  t<a  a  model  of  virtue  and  piety. 

She  received  these  developments  of  the  prophet  with  visible 
scorn.  In  place  of  laughing,  and  by  smiling  indifference  bringing 
tlieir  troth  in  queetion,  she  was  excited  and  angry,  and  tiiua  pr^ 
pai«d  for  the  princess  some  gay  and  happy  moments. 

"I  dare  not  decide,"  said  Amelia,  as  the  prophet  ceased,  "whether 
irtutt  you  have  told  is  true  or  false.     Fraulein  Lethcrw  alone  can 
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know  that ;  but  she  will  not  be  bo  cruel  as  to  call  you  an  Impostor, 
tor  that  would  prerent  me  from  having  mj  fortune  told.  Allow 
me^  therefore,  t«  believe  that  you  have  epoken  the  truth.  Now  take 
four  cards  and  shuffle  tliem. " 

'Does  your  highneae  wiah  that  I  should  tell  you  of  the  paetT" 
said  the  eootbgayer,  in  a  sharp  voice. 

The  princeea  hesitated.  "  Yes, "  said  she,  "  of  my  past  But  no ; 
I  will  flnt  hear  a  little  chapt^''  out  of  ttte  life  of  my  chaste  and 
modest  Louise.  Now,  now,  madam e.  you  have  noUiing  to  fear ; 
you  are  pure  and  innocent,  and  tJiis  little  recitation  of  your  by-gone 
days  will  seem  to  us  a  chapter  from  'lAFucelled'Orl^ana. '" 

"  X  dare  to  oppose  myself  to  this  lecture, "  said  Louise,  laughing. 
"There  ore  books  which  should  only  be  read  in  solitude,  and  to  that 
class  belong  the  vcJumes  of  my  past  Ufa  I  am  leaAj  in  the  presence 
of  your  highness  to  have  my  future  prophesied,  but  of  my  past  I 
will  hear  nothing— I  know  too  much  already. " 

"Had  I  been  alone  with  Fraulein  Lethow,  I  should  have  told  her 
many  other  things,  and  she  would  have  been  forced  to  believe  in  my 
power.     Only  when  these  cards  are  under  your  eyes  is  my  spirit 

"  I  must,  then,  in  order  to  know  the  whole  truth  from  yon,  be 
entirely  alone!"  said  the  princess. 

The  prophet  bowed  silently.  Amelia  fixed  a  piercing  glance 
upon  him,  and  nodded  to  her  ladies. 

"Qo  into  the  nest  room, "  said  she.  "And  now, "  said  the  prin- 
cess, "you can  begin." 

The  magician,  instead  of  taking  the  cords,  knelt  before  the  ptin- 
oees  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe.  "I  pray  for  mercy  and  for- 
giveii«eB,"said  he;  "lam  nothing  but  a  poor  impostor  I  In  order 
to  reacjitbe  presence  of  your  royal  highness.  I  have  disguised  myself 
tmder  this  mask,  whichalone  made  it  possibte.  But  I  swearto  you, 
princess,  no  one  knows  of  this  attempt,  no  one  can  ever'know  it— I 
akaie  am  guilty.  Pardon,  then,  prinoees— pardon  for  this  bold  act 
I  was  forced  to  this  step— forced  to  clasp  your  knees— to  implore 
you  in  your  greatness  and  magnanimity,  to  stand  by  me  I  I  was 
Impelled  irresistibly,  t<x  I  bad  sworn  a  fearful  oath  to  do  thia 

"To  wbom  have  you  sworn!"  said  the  princess,  sternly.  "Who 
•ra  yout  what  do  you  ask  of  met" 

"I  am  Count  Banuzi,  Austrian  captain  and  prisoner  of  war.  I 
Implore  you,  noble  princess,  to  have  mercy  upon  a  poor,  helplees 
priscHier,  consumed  with  grief  and  despair.  God  and  the  world 
have  forsaken  him,  but  he  has  one  protecting  angel  in  whom  he 
tousts,  to  whom  he  p»y»— and  her  name  Is  Amelia  1    He  is  booitd 
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In  chains  like  n  wild  beaat— a  hard  etone  is  his  concli,  and  a  vault 
beneatii  is  hie  grave— he  is  livii^  and  buiied — his  heart  live*  and 
heaves  and  calls  to  joa,  princess,  for  rescue. ' 

The  Princess  Amelia  slirank  back  trembling  and  groaning  on  the 
EH>fa  i  her  ejea  were  wide  open,  and  staring  in  the  distance.  After 
along  pause,  she  said,  slowly:  "Call  his  name." 

"Frederick  von  Trenck  I" 

Amelia  shuddered,  and  uttered  a  low  cry,  "Trenck  t"  repeated 
she,  softly ;  "  oh,  what  sad'melody  lies  in  that  word  I  It  is  like  the 
death-cry  of  my  youth.  I  think  the  very  air  must  we^  whea  this 
name  vibrates  upon  it  Trenck,  Trenck  t  How  beautiful,  how 
lovely  that  sounds ;  it  is  a  sweet,  harmonious  song ;  it  sings  to  me 
softly  of  t^  only  happiness  of  my  life.  Ah,  how  loi^,  how  long 
since  this  song  was  silenced  I  All  within  me  is  desolate  t  On  every 
side  my  heart  is  torn — on  every  side  I  Oh,  so  drear,  so  fearfol  1 
All  1  all  l"  Lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  these  words  had  been  slowly  - 
nttered.  She  bad  forgotten  that  she  was  not  alone  with  her  remem- 
brances, which  like  a  cloud  had  gathered  round  aboilt  her  and  shut 
off  the  outward  world. 

Rannzi  did  not  dare  to  recall  her  thoughts — he  still  knelt  at  her 
feet 

Suddenly  her  whole  frame  trembled,  and  she  sprang  up.  "My 
God  1  I  dream,  while  he  calls  me  I  I  am  idly  mosiitg,  and  Trenck 
has  need  of  me.  Speak,  sir,  speak]  What  do  you  know  of  himf 
Have  yon  seen  him?    Did  he  send  you  to  me(" 

"Hesentme,  yoor  highness,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.  Have  the 
grace  to  listen  to  me.  Ah,  your  highness,  in  what  I  now  say  I  lay 
the  safety  of  a  dear  and  vaiued  friend,  yes,  his  life,  at  your  feet. 
One  word  from  you,  and  he  will  be  delivered  over  to  a  court-martial 
and  be  shot.  But  you  will  not  speak  that  ytatd — you  are  an  angel 
of  mercy," 

"^teak,  sir — speak,  sir,"  said  Amelia,  breathleesly.  "My  Oodt 
do  yon  not  see  that  I  am  dying  from  agitation?" 

"  Frincees,  Trenck  lives— he  is  in  chains— he  is  in  a  hole  under 
tlie  earth— but  he  lives,  and  as  long  as  he  has  life,  be  hopes  in  you 
— has  wild  dreams  of  liberty,  and  his  friends  think  and  hc^  with 
him.  Trenck  has  friends  who  are  ready  to  offer  np  their  lives  for 
him.  One  of  them  is  in  the  fortress  of  Magdd3urg— he  is  lieutenant 
of  the  guard ;  another  is  a  Captain  Eimsky,  prisoner  of  war ;  I  am 
a  third.  I  have  known  Trenck  since  my  youth.  In  our  beautiful 
days  of  mirth  and  revelry,  we  swore  to  stand  by  each  other  in  every 
duigear.  The  moment  has  come  to  fulfil  my  oath— Trenck  is  a  pris- 
<Miet,  and  I  must  help  to  liberate  him.  Our  numbers  are  few  and 
dismembered— we  need  allies  in  tlie  fortrees,  and  still  more  in  the 
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city.     We  need  powerful  awlrtwioe,  and  no  one  but  your  highnew 
can  obtEtin  it  for  ns. " 

"  I  have  an  aeeured  and  oonfldentlAl  friend  In  Magdeburg, "  asid 
tiiB  princMi ;  "  at  a  hint  from  me  he  will  be  ready  to  stand  taj  you 

Suddenly  she  was  silent,  andoaat  a  aearohingi  threatening  gloncA 
at  Banuzi.  She  had  been  too  often  deceiTed  and  circumvented — 
snarea  had  been  too  often  laid  at  her  feet — the  was  diatrustfuL  "  No, 
no,"aaldahe,  at  laat,  atemly,  rudely— "I  will  take  no  part  in  thia 
folly.  Qo,  air— go.  You  are  a  poor  aootbeayer,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  witii  you. " 

Rannai  amiled,  and  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his  boaom,  which 
he  handed  to  the  princeaa.  It  contained  these  words;  "  Count  Ranuzi 
1b  an  honest  roan — he  can  be  trusted  unccmditionaUy. "  Under  theae 
words  was  written :  "  Nel  tue  giomi  felici,  ricordati  da  loe. " 

The  breast  of  Amelia,  heaved  conTulsivelj — she  gazed  at  these 
written  characters;  at  last  ber  eyes  filled  with,  tears — at  last  her 
heart  was  orerooma  by  thoee  painful  and  pasaionate  feelings  'which 
she  had  so  long  kept  in  bondage.  She  pressed  the  paper,  the  lineaon 
whicdk  were  written  with  hia  blood,  to  her  lipa,  and  hot  tears  guahed 
from  those  poor  eyes  which  for  long,  long  years,  had  lost  the  power 
to  weep. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  beliere  in  yon,  I  bmst  joa.  Tell  me 
what  I  have  to  do. ' 

"  Three  things  fail  OS,  princess :  A  booK  in  Magdebm^,  -where 
^■enck's  friends  can  meet  at  all  hours,  and  make  all  neoeesary  j^epa- 
rationa,  and  where  he  can  be  concealed  after  bis  escape.  SeocMidly, 
a  few  reliable  and  confiding  friends,  who  wiU  unite  with  ns  and 
aid  na.  niirdly,  we  must  have  gold-rwe  must  bribe  the  guard,  we 
mtist  buy  horaee,  we  must  buy  friends  in  the  fortress,  and  lastly,  we 
must  buy  French  clothing.  Besides  this,  I  must  have  permlseion 
to  go  for  a  few  days  to  Magdeburg,  and  there  on  the  spot  I  can  bettra' 
'make  the  final  preparations.  A  fair  pretext  shall  not  tail  me  t<xi 
Oiia ;  Captain  Eimeky  Is  my  near  relative— he  will  be  taken  sad- 
desly  ill,  and  as  a  dying  request  he  will  beg  to  see  me ;  one  of  hia 
oomradss  will  bring  me  notice  of  this,  and  I  will  turn  imph^ngly 
to  your  highness. " 

"I  will  obtain  youapassport,  "said  Amelia,  decisively. 

"While  in  Magdeburg,  the  flight  will  be  ammged." 

"And  you  believe  you  will  succeed?"  said  the  princess,  with  a 
bci{^t  smile,  which  illuminated  her  poor  deformed  visags  with  a 
golden  i»y  of  hope. 

"  I  do  not  only  believe  it,  I  know  it ;  that  is,  if  your  royal  bJd^ 
tuM  will  aaslflt  ut. " 
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lb*  pilnfiMH  mode  no  replj ;  she  itepped  to  her  desk  ftod  toolc 
fiom  it  Bereral  lolla  of  gold,  then  seated  herself  and  wrote  witb  a 
Bwift  hand:  "You  muBt  trust  the  bearer  fully,  he  ia  1117  friend; 
oBsiat  him  in  all  that  he  undertakes."  She  folded  the  paper  and 
sealed  it. 

Raauzi  followed  eyeny  movement  with  fltmhjng  eyes  and  lond^ 
beating  heart.  As  she  took  the  pen  to  write  the  address  a  ray  of 
wild  triumph  lighted  his  dark  face,  and  a  proud  smile  played  about 
his  mouth.  As  Amelia  turned,  all  this  disappeared,  and  he  was 
dignified  and  grave  as  before. 

"Take  this,  sir,"  said  she;  "you  see  that  I  place  in  your  power 
a  faithful  and  beloved  friend,  he  is  lost  if  you  are  false.  ^  soon 
as  you  reach  Magdeburg  go  to  him,  and  h«  will  make  other  friende 
and  aUlea  known  to  you." 

"Can  I  make  use  of  this  address,  and  write  under  it  to  my  friend 
Kimskyt"  BaidBanusi. 

"Yea,  without  danger.  To-day  I  will  And  means  to  inform  him 
ttiat  he  may  expect  tiiia  letter.  Here  ie  gold,  two  hundred  ducate, 
all  tiiat  I  liave  at  present.  When  this  is  exhausted,  turn  again  to 
me  and  I  will  again  supply  you. " 

Banuzi  took  the  gold  and  said,  smilingly,  "This  is  the  magio 
means  by  which  ws  will  break  his  chains. " 

Amelia  took  a  costly  diamond  pin,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
gave  it  to  Rannzi.  She  pointed  to  the  paper  marked  witli  blood, 
which  she  still  held  in  her  hand. 

"This  ia  a  meet  pcecious  jewel  which  you  have  given  me— let  us 
cocchange." 

Ranusi  fell  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  her  hand  as  he  took  the  pin. 

"And  now,  sir,  go.  My  maid  is  a  salaried  spy,  and  a  longer  in' 
tervlew  would  make  you  suspected.  Yon  would  be  watched,  and 
all  dlscorered.  Qo  I  If  I  believed  in  the  power  of  prayer,  I  would 
lie  upon  my  knens  night  and  day,  and  pray  for  God's  blessing  npt^ 
joureflort  Aaitia,  I  can, only  follow  yon  with  my  thoughts  and 
hopea.    Farewell  I" 

"Tour  royal  hlghnees  sends  no  reply  to  tbeee  Unee,  written  witlt 
Tieaak-'a  heart's  blood!" 

Amelia  took  the  pen  and  wrote  a  few  hasty  linee  upon  the  papar, 
which  she  handed  Ranuzi.  The  words  were:  "Orunque  tu  sei 
vicina  ti  sono, " 

"Give him  that, "said  she;  "it  is  not  written  with  my  heart's 
blood,  but  my  heart  bleeds  for  him — bleeds  ever  inwardly.  And  now 
reeame  your  nHe  of  soothsayer — I  must  call  my  ladies. " 

The  afternoon  of  this  day  Raauzi  wrote  to  bis  friend,  Captain 
Kimsky,  priaoner  of  war  at  Uagdebnig: 
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"The  train  is  laid,  and  wiU  succeed.  The  fortrees  ^ill  booh  b* 
in  our  hands.  A  ronumtic,  sentimental  woman's  heart  is  a  good 
thing,  eseity  moved  to  intriguee.  Magdeburg  will  be  ours  1  Pre- 
pare everything — be  ill,  and  call  for  me ;  I  shall  get  a  paaspcot.  I 
have  a  powerful  protectress,  and  with  such,  yon  know,  a  man  msf 
attain  all  the  desires  of  his  heart  1" 


CHAPTER    VI. 

A  OOCBT  DAY  IN  BKBIJN. 

It  was  the  birthday  of  Prince  Henry,  and  was  to  be  oelebrated 
witb  great  pomp  at  the  court  The  king  had  himself  written  ex- 
plicitly on  this  subject  to  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Baron  PSllnite. 
Fdllnitz  was,  therefore,  actively  occupied  in  the  early  morning, 
and  no  general  ever  made  his  preparations  for  a  battle  witti  mote 
eamestnees  and  importance  than  the  good  baron  gave  his  orders  for 
the  apieadid  fite  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  luyal  apartments 
that  night. 

And  this  was  indeed  a  great  opportunity.  The  people  of  Berlin 
were  to  enjoy  a  ball  and  a  concert,  at  which  all  the  Italian  singers 
were  to  be  present ;  and  then  a  rare  and  coetly  anpper,  to  which  not 
only  the  court,  but  all  the  officers  who  were  prisons?  of  war  were 
to  be  invited. 

This  supper  was  to  Pfilhiltz  tlie  great  circumstance,  t^  middle 
point  of  the/He.  Such  an  entertainment  was  now  rare  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  many  months  might  paaa  away  ere  the  queen  would 
think  of  giving  another  supper.  Pdllnitz  knew  that  when  he 
thirsted  now  for  a  luxurious  meal  he  must  enjoy  it  at  his  own  coet, 
and  this  thought  made  him  shudder.  The  worthy  baron  was  at  the 
same  time  a  spendthrift  and  a  m  iaer. 

Four  times  in  every  year  he  had  three  orfourdays  of  rare  and  rich 
enjoyment ;  he  lived  en  grand  teigneur,  and  prepared  for  himself 
every  earthly  luxury ;  these  were  the  first  tiu«e  or  four  days  of  every 
quarter  in  which  he  received  his  salary.  With  a  lavish  hand  he 
scatt«Ted  all  the  gold  which  he  could  keep  back  from  his  greedy 
creditoiv,  and  felt  himself  young,  rich,  and  happy.  After  tbeee 
Seeting  days  of  proud  glory  came  months  of  sad  economy ;  he  was 
obliged  to  play  the  r^  of  a  parasitical  plant,  attach  himself  to  soma 
firm,  well-root«d  stem,  and  absorb  its  strength  and  muscle.  In 
these  days  of  restraint  he  watehed  like  a  pirate  all  those  who  were 
in  the  condition  to  keep  a  good  table,  and  so  soon  as  he  learned  that 
K  dinn,er  was  aa  htkO{l>  he  knew  how  to  ctmquer  a  place.     At  these 
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times  he  iras  also  a  pasaionate  devotee  of  the  card-table,  and  it  ms 
the  greatest  proof  of  hia  Tersstilitf  Bud  dexterity  that  he  always 
Bocceeded  in  making  up  his  party,  though  every  man  knew  it  cost 
gold  to  play  cards  with  Pfillnitz.  The  grand-master  had  the  exalted 
priiTcipies  of  Louia  XV.  of  France,  who  was  also  devoted  to  cards. 
Ereiy  evening  the  great  Louis  set  apart  a  thousand  louis  d'or  to 
win  or  lose.  If  the  king  won,  the  gold  went  into  his  private  pocket; 
if  be  lost,  the  state  treasury  suffered. 

Following  this  royal  example,  FAllnitK  placed  tiie  gold  be  won  in 
hia  pocket ;  if  he  loet,  he  borrowed  the  money  to  pay — he  considered 
this  borrowed  sum  as  also  the  clear  profit  of  bis  game ;  be  was 
aaanred  to  win,  and  in  this  way  he  obtained  bis  pocket  mon^- 

To-day,  however,  he  would  not  be  merry  at  a  strange  table ;  he 
hiwianif  would  do  the  honors,  and  he  had  conducted  the  arrange- 
mmta  of  the  table  with  a  scbolaiship  and  knowle<^  of  details 
wbicbwouldbaveobtainedtheadmiratiraiof  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  not  necessary  to  restrain  his  luxurious 
desires  and  tastes.  Honor  demanded  that  the  court  should  show 
itself  in  full  pomp  and  splendor,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  this 
long,  wearisome  war  had  not  exhausted  the  royal  treasury,  nor  the 
rc^al  table  service  of  silver ;  in  short,  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
carry  on  the  war,  without  resorting  to  the  private  treasures  of  tbe 
toyal  bouse. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  bring  out  for  this  great  occasion 
the  golden  service  which  had  been  the  king's  inheritance  from  his 
mother.  Frederick's  portion  had  been  lately  increased  by  the  death 
of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  who  had  explicitly  willed  her  part 
to  her  brother  Frederick.* 

The  queen  and  the  princesses  were  to  appear  in  all  the  splendor 
of  their  jewels,  and  by  their  costly  and  exquisite  toilets  impose  upon 
these  proud  and  haughty  officers,  whom  fate  had  sent  as  priscmers 
of  war  to  Berlin,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  inform  their  respective 
governments  of  all  they  saw  in  the  capital. 

ThiBf&e  was  a  demonstration  made  by  the  king  to  his  over-con- 
fident enemies.  He  vrould  prove  to  them  that  if  be  wished  for  peace' 
it  was  not  because  tbe  gold  failed  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  because 
he  wished  to  give  rest  and  the  opportunity  to  recover  to  Europe, 
groaning  and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds.  Besideethia,  tbe 
king  wished  to  show  bis  subjects,  by  the  celebration  of  his  brother's 
birthday,  how  h^hly  he  honored  the  prince— how  gladly  he  em- 

•WbeD  tbe  couri  fled,  after  tba  battle  nt  KQDeudorf,  to  HagdelmrK.  tbtir  took 
the  goId«i  service  wMch  the  king  inherited  from  hiB  moUier  with  them;  that  porHon 
gfreo  to  FraderJck  by  the  msrgravliie  was  left  In  Beriln,  sad  the  next  year,  ttV),  warn 
RiMdbytiwRiuBlanaaiidcaiTiGdCoFetertburg.— ■■Oeeeblcbte  Berilns," loL  v., p.  1 
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bnoed  tiio  t^portnaity  to  distingaish  ths  yomig  geneml  who,  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  had  not  loet  a  single  battle ;  but,  by  his  bold  sad 
muterly  movements,  had  come  to  the  king's  help  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangenniB  momentB, 

This  celebration  should  be  a  refutation  of  the  nimom  spread 
•broad  by  tha  king's  enemies,  that  Frederick  regarded  the  suooeM 
■ud  military  talent  of  bis  brother  with  jealous  envy. 

There  were,  therefore,  many  reasons  why  Pdllnltz  should  make 
tbi«  a  InzurioDS  and  dauding  feast ;  he  knew  also  that  Prince  Henry 
would  reoeiTe  a  detailed  account  of  the  celebration  from  his  adjn- 
tant.  Count  Kalkreuth,  who  had  lingered  some  months  in  Berlin 
becauM  of  his  wounds,  was  now  fully  restored,  and  would  leave 
Berlin  the  morning  after  the  ball  to  return  to  the  army. 

And  now  the  important  hour  had  arrived.  P&llnitt  wandarad 
through  the  saloons  with  the  searching  glance  of  a  warrior  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  he  prononnced  that  all  was  good. 

The  saloons  were  dazzling  with  light ;  pomp  and  splendor  reigned 
ttiTougbout,  and  on  entering  the  supper-room  yon  were  almost 
blinded  by  the  array  of  gold  and  silver  adorning  the  costly  buffet,  oa 
whoae  glittering  surface  ttie  lights  were  a  thousand  times  reflected. 

Suddenly  Oi»  rooms  b^i:aii  to  fill ;  everywhere  gold- embroidered 
uniforms,  ordra^,  stois,  and  Oashing  gems  were  to  be  seen ;  a  pro- 
miscuous and  strange  crowd  was  moving  through  these  Icrfty  aaloons, 
illuminated  by  thousands  of  lights  and  odorous  with  the  fragrance 
of  flowers. 

Bide  by  side  with  the  rich,  fantastic  uniform  of  the  Russiaii,  was 
Been  the  light  and  active  French  chasseur ;  here  was  to  be  seen  the 
Hungarian  hussar,  whoee  variegated  and  tasteful  costuihe  ocmtraated 
curiously  with  the  dark  and  simple  uaifOTm  of  the  Spaniard,  who 
•tood  near  him.  both  converaing  gayly  with  an  Italian,  dressed  in 
the  white  coat  of  an  Austrian  officer. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  nation  in  Europe  had  arranged  a  rendezvoiu) 
for  this  day  in  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin,  or  as  if  the  great  Itederick 
had  sent  specimens  to  his  people  of  all  the  various  nations  against 
whom  he  had  undertaken  this  gigantic  war. 

^tere  were  not  only  Qermans  from  all  the  prorinoes,  but  Italians, 
Bpaniards,  Bnseians.  Swedes,  Hungarians,  Netherlanders,  and 
S^enohmen.  All  these  were  prisoners  of  war — their  swords  had 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Prussians :  the  fate  of  war  now  con- 
flned  them  to  the  scabbard,  and  changed  the  enemies  oi  the  king 
into  gueste  at  hia  court. 

Hundreds  of  captive  ofQcers  were  now  waiting  In  the  saloon  for 
the  appearance  of  the  queen,  but  the  Prussian  army  was  scarcely 
repreaeoited.     All  who  were  fit  f«r  servioe  were  in  the  field,  cml| 
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the  tnTsUdfl  and  the  old  wiuTiors,  too  inflnn  for  aotiTe  daty  had 
lemained  at  the  capital ;  even  the  youths  who  had  not  attained  the 
1^^  age  tor  military  duty,  had  hastened  to  the  army,  fnll  of  cour- 
age and  MiQiaBiacin,  inspired  by  the  examine  erf  their  fath^v  and 
.  brottierc. 

The  damling  Rj^earance  of  these  royal  saloons  was  therefore 
mostly  owing  to  the  flaahing  uniforms  of  the  prisonere  of  war. 
Only  a  few  old  Prussian  generals,  and  the  courtien,  whose  duties 
prevented  them  from  being  heroes,  were  added  to  the  number. 

Herr  von  Giurgraow,  and  his  friend  Captain  Belleville,  were  In- 
Titad  to  Uie  ball,  and  were  well  pleased  to  offer  their  homage  to  the 
majesty  of  PruBsia.  Count  Ranuzi,  who,  reeerved  and  silent  as 
lunal,  had  been  wandering  through  the  saloons,  now  joined  them, 
aiid  they  had  all  withdrawn  to  a  window,  in  order  to  observe  qaietly 
•ad  undisturbed  the  gay  crowd  passing  before  them. 

"LotA  you,''.said  Hanozi,  laughing,  "this  reminds  me  of  the 
frantio  confusion  in  Qte  anterooms  of  hell,  which  Dante  has  de- 
scribed In  such  masterly  style.  We  all  wear  our  glittering  masks, 
under  which  our  Corpses  are  hidden ;  one  word  from  our  master  and 
this  drapery  would  fall  off,  and  these  grinning  death-heads  be 
brought  to  n^n.  It  depends  solely  upon  the  will  of  Frederick  of 
KiTissia  to  speak  this  word.  He  is  our  master,  and  when  he  com- 
mands it,  we  must  lay  aside  our  swords  and  exchange  our  uniforms 
tar  the  garments  of  a  malefactor. " 

"He  will  not  dare  to  do  this,"  said  Oiurgenow;  "all  Europe 
would  coll  him  a  barbarian,  and  make  him  answerable  for  his  in- 
solence. " 

"  First,  all  Europe  must  be  in  a  condition  to  call  him  to  account, " 
said  Ranu2i,  laughing;  "ani^  that  is  certainly  not  the  case  at 
present,  I  am  sorry  to  say. " 

"You  have  not  heard,  then,"  said  Belleville,  "of  the  glorious 
victory  which  our  great  General  Broglie  has  gained  over  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  all  France  is  jubilant  over  this  happy 
event,  and  the  Marqui::e  de  Pompadour,  or  rtitfaer  King  Louis,  bos 
made  this  second  Turenne,  our  noble  Broglie,  marshal. " 

"I  know  of  this,  "said  Banuzi;  "but  I  know  also  that  the  fortune 
of  battles  is  inconstant,  otherwise  we  would  not  now  he  here. " 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  not  be  here  long."  said  Giurgenow, 
Impatiently.  "  Does  it  not  lie  in  our  power  to  go  at  once?  What 
think  youf  Have  we  not  our  sworde?  They  have  not  dared  to  take 
tfaem  from  us  1  Thsy  tremble  before  ns,  and  hcaor,  in  our  persons, 
Um  nations  we  represent.  Look  at  the  complaisance  and  considera- 
tion with  which  we  are  met  on  all  sides.  The  King  of  Frusaia  fears 
his  powerful  enemies,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  them. 
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Suppose  that  to-night,  as  sooa  as  the  royal  family  are  assembled,  ^ro 
draw  our  swords  and  take  them  all  prisonera ;  we  have  overpowering 
Dumbers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  easy  victory.  We  could  make 
a  fortresa  of  this  palace,  &nd  defend  ouiBelves ;  they  wovild  not  dare 
to  make  a  violent  attack,  iis  the  queen  and  princesees  would  be  in 
our  power.     What  think  you  of  this  plan,  Count  Banuzi?" 

Ranuzi  met  the  sharp  and  piercing  glance  of  the  Russian  witli 
cool  composure. 

"I  think  it  bold,  bat  impoesible.  We  could  not  maintain  oar 
poeition,  one  hour.  The  garrison  of  Berlin  would  overcome  na. 
We  have  no  thousands  of  prisoners  in  the  casements  here,  as  in 
Ettstrin,  to  aid  us  in  such  an  attempt." 

"The  count  is  right,"  said  Belleville,  gayly;  "such  a  grandiose 
and  warlike  conspiracy  would  amount  to  nothing.  We  must  re- 
venge ourselves  in  another  way  for  the  tedious  ennui  we  ate  made 
to  endure  here,  and  my  friends  and  myself  are  resolved  to  do  so. 
We  will  no  longer  submit  to  the  shackles  of  etiquette,  which  are 
laid  upon  us ;  we  will  be  free  from  the  wearisome  constraint  which 
hems  us  in  on  every  side.  These  proud  ladies  wish  us  to  beUeve 
that  tliey  are  modest  and  virtuous,  because  they  are  stifiE  and  cere- 
monious. They  make  a  grimace  at  every  ^quivogw.  We  will  prove 
to  tliem  that  we  are  not  blinded  by  this  outward  seeming,  and  not 
disposed  to  lie  like  Dutchmen,  languishing  at  the  feet  of  our  inex- 
orable fair  ones.  Our  brave  brothers  have  conquered  the  Prussians 
at  Hochkirch  and  at  Bergen ;  we  cannot  stand  side  by  side  with 
them  in  the  field,  but  here,  at  least,  we  can  humble  the  Prussian 

"  I  can  well  believe, "  whispered  Giurgenow,  "  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  humble  the  lieautiful  Fraulein  von  Marshal?" 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  said  Ranuzi,  laughing,  "you  touch  the  wound 
of  our  poor  friend.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  beautiful 
Marshal  is  responsible  for  Uie  scorn  and  rage  of  Count  Belleville. 
She  is  indeed  a  haughty  and  presumptuous  beaut; ;  she  not  only 
dared  to  reject  the  love  of  the  fascinating  count,  but  she  showed 
him  the  door ;  and  when  afterward  he  ventured  to  send  her  a  pas- 
sionate and  tender  billet-doux,  sbe  informed  him,  through  her 
servant,  that  she  would  give  the  letter  to  her  chambermaid,  for 
whom,  without  doubt,  it  was  intended." 

"Eh  bien,,  what  do  you  say  to  this  insolence?"  cried  the  enraged 
Frenchman.  "But  she  shall  do  penance  for  it.  I  have  already  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  my  friends.  This  is  not  simply  a 
personal  affair,  it  touches  the  general  honor.  The  whole  French 
army,  all  Fl-ance.  is  insulted  in  my  person.  It  is  neoesBary  we 
should  have  satisfaction,  not  only  from  this  presumptuous  lady. 
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bnt  from  all  the  ladies  of  the  oomt  1  We  will  liave  our  revenge  this 
ereaing  I  We  will  show  to  these  dull  dames  what  we  think  of  their 
prudery.  And  the  queen  shall  see  that  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to 
bow  down  to  her  stiff  ceremonies.  She  is,  in  our  eyes,  not  a  queen 
— simply  the  wife  of  an  enemy  over  whoia  we  will  soon  triumph 
gloriously. " 

"  I  counsel  you,  however,  to  wait  till  the  hour  of  triiunph  for 
TOOT  revenge,"  said  Banuzi.  "Your  intentions  may  lead  to  the 
^rorst  consequences  for  us  all.  The  great  Frederick  will  never  be  a 
harmless  adversary  till  he  is  dead,  and  we  would  all  be  ignomini- 
ously  punished  for  any  contempt  shown  the  queen.  You  have  a 
personal  affair  with  Fraulein  Marshal ;  well,  then,  you  must  make 
her  personally  responsible  ;  but  do  not  involve  us  all  in  your  diffl- 
culties.  It  would  bo  an  easy  thing  to  forfeit  even  this  appearance 
of  freedom." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Qlurgeoow;  "we  might  be  banished  ftom 
Berlin,  and  that  would  be  a  bitter  punishment  for  us  all. " 

"  But  look  I  the  doors  are  being  thrown  open,  and  the  queen  and 
court  will  appear ;  you  will  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  cruel 
fair  one, "  whispered  Banuzi  to  tbe  Frenchman. 

"  I  assure  you  she  shall  repent  of  her  crueltj'  to-night, "  said  Belle- 
ville, gnashing  his  teeth.  Exchanging  a  significant  glance  with 
several  French  ofQcers,  who  were  standing  not  far  off.  he  advanced 
into  the  saloon  to  the  outer  circle,  which  was  formed  on  both  sides, 
and  through  which  the  queen  and  court  must  pass. 

Now  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies  appeared  on  the  threshold, 
with  his  golden  staft.  Behind  him  the  queeu  and  the  Princess 
Amelia  entered  the  room ;  both  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor of  their  rank.  A  small  diamond-crown  glittered  in  the  blonde 
hair  of  the  queen,  a  magnificent  necklace  of  diamonds  and  emeralds 
was  clasped  around  her  dazzLingly  white  and  beautifully  formed 

BieUeld  liad  once  declared  that  this  necklace  could  purchase  a 
kmgdom.  A  white  robe  worked  with  silver  and  a  dark-red  velvet 
shawl  trimmed  with  ermine  fell  in  graceful  folds  around  the  nobis 
and  grac^nl  figure  c^  the  queen,  whose  bowed  head,  and  quiet, 
modest  bearing  contrasted  strangely  with  the  luxury  and  splendor 
which  surrounded  her. 

Another  striking  contrast  to  the  queen  was  offered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Princess  Amelia.  Like  her  royal  sister,  she  appeared  in 
complete  toilet,  adorned  with  all  her  jewels— her  arms,  her  throat, 
her  hair,  and  her  hands  flashed  witli  diamonds.  The  festoons  of 
her  robe  of  silver  gauze  were  fast«ned  up  with  diamond  buttons, 
■md  beneath  q>peaied  a  green  robe  embroidered  with  silver.     The 
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princea  knev  full  w«U  that  all  this  splendor  ot  toilet,  all  thaw  fhuk- 
i&g  geme,  would  bring  fnto  contemptuous  notice  her  sharp,  angnUT 
figure,  and  her  poor  deformed  viaage ;  she  knew  tliat  the  ejte  of  all 
would  be  fixed  upcm  her  in  derision,  that  her  appearance  alma 
would  be  greetd  as  a  cherished  source  of  amusement,  and  as  soon  aa 
her  back  was  turned  the  whole  court  would  laugh  merrily.  She 
anumed,  as  usual,  a  cold  contemptaons  bearing ;  she  met  mockerj 
with  mockeiy,  and  revmged  herself  hj  sharp  wit  and  cutting  irony 
for  the  derisive  glances  which  {dainly  spoke  what  the  lipa  dared 
not  utter.  She  no  sooner  entered  llie  salom  than  she  b^an  to  greet 
her  acquaintances ;  ever;  word  ccmtained  a  poisonous  sting,  which 
inflicted  a  grievous  wound.  When  she  read  in  the  faces  of  her  vic- 
tims diat  her  sharp  arrows  had  entered  the  quivering  flesh,  a  malicions 
fire  sparkled  in  her  ejee,  and  a  bitter  smile  pl^ed  upon  her  lips. 

Behind  the  queen  and  Princess  Amelia  appeared  the  Prinoea 
Henrj.  She  was  also  superbly  dressed,  hut  thoee  who  looked  upon 
her  thought  not  of  her  toilet ;  they  were  refreshed,  enraptured  by 
her  adorable  beauty — by  the  goodness  and  purity  written  on  her  rosy 
cheek.  To-day,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  princesses  wea«  leas  clear 
and  dazzling  than  usual — a  gleam  of  sadness  shadowed  her  foir  brow, 
and  her  coral  lips  trembled  lightly  as  if  in  pain.  FeiliapB  it  was 
the  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  and  happy  days,  past  and  gone 
like  a  dream,  which  made  the  lonely  preeenteeem  so  bitter.  Absent- 
minded  and  thoughtful,  she  stepped  forward  without  locA:ing  to  the 
right  or  left,  regardless  of  the  flashing  orders  and  stare,  of  the  hand- 
some ofBcers  and  courtly  circle  bowing  profoundly  before  her  as  she 

The  court  had  now  paeeed ;  the  bowed  heads  were  raised,  aod 
now  the  young  French  officers  cast  Impertinent,  almost  challenging 
glances,  at  the  ladies  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses,  who  drew  near 
and  bestowed  here  and  there  stolen  smiles  and  light  greetings  upcm 
their  admirers. 

F^ulein  Marshal  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Insolent  eyee 
of  these  haughty  Frenchmen  were  fixed  upon  her.  Proudly  tmct 
she  advanced ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  piinoeasf 
she  gave  neither  glance  nor  smile  to  any  one ;  her  noble  and  beauti- 
ful countenance  had  a  stem,  resolved  expression — her  lips  wen 
pouting,  and  her  usually  soft  eyes  told  tales  of  an  angry  soul.  Then 
was  something  Juno-like  in  her  appearance — she  was  lovely  to  be- 
hold, but  cold  and  stem  in  her  beau^. 

As  she  passed  by  Count  Belleville,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh  to 
his  neighbor-.  "Ah,  look  at  this  majestic  Galatea,  this  beautiful 
marble  statue,  which  can  only  be  awaked  to  life  by  kisses." 

Fraulein  Marahal  trembled  slightly ;  a  crimson  blush  saSased  h« 
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faioe,  h«r  shonlden,  and  even  her  back ;  but  she  did  not  hesitate  <a 
turn.  She  moved  on  slowlj,  though  she  heard  the  offloers  laughing 
and  whispering— though  she  felt  that  their  j^eBomptuouB  ejes  were 
fixed  upcKt  her. 

Th«  queen  and  princeeaee  made  the  grands  tournde  through  tba 
tooma,  and  theh  mingled  with  the  gueati ;  all  formal  etiquette  was 
BOW  laid  aside,  and  a  gay  and  unembarrassed  coDTeraation  might  ba 
carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  the  concert  This  seemed  to  de- 
generate, on  the  part  of  the  French  offloeis,  to  an  indiscreet,  fren- 
Bied  levity.  They  laughed  and  tolhed  boisterously— they  walked 
arm  in  arm  before  the  ladiee,  and  remarked  upon  them  bo  boldly, 
that  crimson  blnshea,  or  frightened  pallor,  was  the  rault.  Even 
the  queen  remarked  the  strange  and  unaccountable  excitement  of 
her  guests,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it,  she  entered  the  concert-rootn 
and  ordered  the  music  to  commence.  Even  this  had  no  effect.  The 
royal  copeSo  played  an  overture  composed  by  the  king,  with  mas- 
terly precision — the  singers  emtdat»d  them  in  an  Italian  aria — but 
all  this  did  not  silence  the  noiay  conversation  of  the  Frenchmen. 
They  laughed  and  chatted  without  restraint ;  and  neither  the  amased 
glances  of  the  princesses  nor  the  signs  of  the  grand-master  of  cere- 
monies, made  the  slightest  impression  upon  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  pause,  and  the  Princess  Amelia  rose 
up  from  her  seat  and  beckoned  with  her  fan  to  Baron  PAllnita. 
In  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  she  said;  "Baion  Pfillnitz,  I  insist  upon 
your  forcing  these  shrieking  popinjays  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompa- 
dour to  silence.  We  cannot  hear  the  music  for  their  loud  chatter- 
ing. The  like  birds  may  pass  very  well  in  the  gallant  boudoir  of  a 
certain  marquise,  hut  not  in  a  rojral  palace  of  Berlin. " 

PSIlnitz  shrank  back  in  alaxm,  and  fixed  an  imploring  look  upOD 
the  princess.  Amongst  the  French  officers  arose  an  angry  murmur, 
swelling  louder  and  louder,  more  and  more  threatening,  and  com- 
pletely drowning  the  music  which  was  just  recommencing. 

The  queen  bowed  down  to  the  princess.  ~I  pray  you,  sister," 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice.  "  remember  that  we  are  poor,  unprotected 
women,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves.  Let  us  appear 
not  to  remark  this  unmannerly  conduct,  and  let  ue  remember  that 
the  king  has  made  it  our  duty  to  receive  the  tYench  officers  with 
marked  attention." 

"Tou,  sister,  are  simply  a  slave  to  the  commands  of  the  king. 
He  is  more  truly  your  master  than  your  husband,"  said  the  princeaa, 
angrily. 

The  queen  smiled  sweetly.  "Yon  are  right ;  I  am  his  slave,  and 
my  Boul  has  chosen  him  for  its  lord.     Blama  me  not,  then,  for  mj 
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"Do  yon  intend  to  allow  the  airoREuit  preaumption  of  thesa 
hangbty  fVenchmen  to  go  unpunished?" 

~I  will  take  pains  not  to  observe  it,"  aaidtiie  queen,  turning ber 
attention  agaia  to  the  niuBtc.  During  all  this  time.  Count  Belle- 
ville stood  behind  Fraulein  Marshal.  While  the  concert  was  going 
on,  he  bowed  over  her  and  spoke  long  and  impressively.  Fraulein 
Harehal  did  not  reply ;  neither  his  ardent  love -assurances,  nor  his 
glowing  reproaches,  nor  his  passionate  entreaties,  nor  his  bold  and 
(tensive  insolence,  could  draw  ftom  her  one  word,  one  look. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  and  they  were  about  to  return  to  the 
saloon  where,  until  supper,  they  could  dance  and  amuse  themselves 
the  young  maiden  turned  with  calm  composure  and  indifference  to 
Count  Belleville.  "Sir,  I  forbid  you  to  molest  me  with  your  pres- 
ence, and  I  counsel  you  no  longer  to  offend  my  ears  with  these  in- 
decent romances,  which  you  have  no  doubt  learned  upon  the  streete 
of  Paris.  But  if,  believing  that  I  am  tmprotected,  you  still  dare  to 
Insult  me,  I  Inform  you  that  my  father  has  this  moment  arrived, 
and  will  certainly  relieve  me  from  your  disagreeable  and  trouble- 
some society,"  She  spoke  aloud,  and  not  tmly  Belleville,  but  the 
group  of  French  officers  who  stood  behind  him,  beard  every  word. 
She  passed  by  them  vrith  calm  indifference  and  joined  a  large, 
elderly  officer,  who  was  leaning  against  a  pillar,  and  who  stretched 
out  his  hand  smilingly  toward  her. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "Qod  himself  put  it  in  your  heart  to  come  to 
Berlin  this  day.  You  are  by  my  side,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear. 
I  know  you  can  protect  me. " 

In  the  mean  time,  the  musicians  commenced  to  play  the  grave 
and  at  the  same  time  coquettish  minuet,  and  the  officers  drew  near 
the  ladies  to  lead  them  to  the  dance.  This  was  done,  however,  in 
so  bold  and  unconstrained  a  manner,  with  such  uianifeet  noneha- 
lanoe,  the  request  was  made  with  such  levity,  the  words  were  so 
little  respectful,  that  the  ladies  drew  back  frightened. 

Princess  Amelia  called  Fraulein  Uaisbal  to  her  side.  She  to(dE 
her  hand  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"Hy  child,"  she  said,  "I  rejoice  that  you  have  the  courage  to 
defy  these  shameless  coxcombs.  Gk)  on,  and  count  upon  my  protec- 
tion.   Why  are  you  not  dancing!" 

"Because  no  one  has  asked  me." 

At  this  moment  an  ofScer  drew  near  ^th  diligent  haste,  appar- 
ently to  lead  her  to  the  dance.  While  in  the  act  of  offering  his 
hand  to  her  he  made  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  he  bad  just  recog- 
nized the  lady,  turned  his  back,  and  withdrew  without  a  word  (d 
apology. 

The  princess  was  enraged.     "I  promise  you  tbey  shall  be  pan- 
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iahed  for  this  pteeumption. "  She  tamed  to  Baron  Haiahal,  who 
■tood  behind  hia  daughter;  "Baron,"  aaid  ahe,  'if  this  leads  toa 
dnel.  I  will  be  your  second  t" 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

IN  THE  WTNDOW-HICHB. 

Whilb  Qiese  events  were  occiuriiig  in  the  dancing-room,  and  the 
queen  was  seated  at  the  card-table,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  wife 
ot  Prince  Henry,  stood  in  the  window-niche  of  the  baU-room  and 
ccKiTeised  with  Count  Ealkreutb,  the  friend  and  adjutant  of  her 
husband.  The  count  had  been  sent  home  amonget  the  wounded, 
bat  ha  was  now  restored  and  about  to  return  to  the  camp.  They 
spoke  quickly  and  impressively  together,  but  the  music  drowned 
their  words  and  made  them  indistinct  to  all  others.  What  said 
ttiey  to  each  other!  Seemingly  petty  and  indifferent  thinge.  Th^ 
had,  perhape,  a  deeper,  secret  meaning,  for  the  countenance  of  the 
t^incees  and  that  of  the  count  were  grave,  and  the  sweet  smile  had 
vanished  from  the  charming  face  of  tbe  princess.  They  spoke  of 
unimportant  things,  perhaps,  because  they  had  not  the  conrage  for 
the  great  word  which  must  be  spoken — the  word  farewell  I 

"  Your  royal  highneee  has  then  no  further  conunisaion  to  give  me 
tor  the  prince?"  said  the  count,  after  a  pause. 

"No,"  said  the  princess;  "I  wrote  to  him  yesterday  by  the 
courier.  Describe  the  ball  to  him,  and  toll  him  how  we  are,  and 
how  you  left  me, " 

"I  must  tell  him,  tlien,  that  your  highness  is  perfectly  gay, 
entirely  happy,  and  glowing  with  health  and  beauty,"  said  the 
oonnt.  These  were  simple  and  suitable  words,  but  they  were  spoken 
Id  a  hard  and  bitter  tone. 

The  princess  fixed  her  large  soft  eyes  with  an  almost  pleading 
expression  npon  the  count ;  then  with  a  quick  movement  she  took  a 
wreath  of  white  roeee,  which  she.  wore  in  her  bosom,  and  held  them 
toward  him.  "As  a  proof  that  I  am  gay  and  happy,"  said  she, 
"take  these  flowers  to  my  husband,  and  tell  him  I  adorned  myssU 
witii  them  in  honor  of  his  fSte. " 

The  count  pressed  his  lips  mmvulBiTely  together  and  looked 
angri^  upon  the  princess,  but  he  did  not  raise  hia  hand  to  take  the 
flowers — did  not  appear  to  see  that  she  held  tbem  toward  him. 

"  Well,  sir, "  said  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  "  you  do  not  take  tbs 
flowers?" 

"No,  "said  he,  passionately,  "I  will  not  take  them.  \^QQq[c 
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"Die  tninoBBs  looked  (mzioualy  arotind ;  she  feared  Bome  one  miglit 
hftve  beard  this  11011117  "  ^^- "  ^e  soon  oonTlnced  heraelf  th&t  tliere 
was  QO  listeoier  nearer  than  her  maid  of  honor ;  Fraulein  Marahai 
was  still  near  tiie  Princess  Amelia,  and  she  was  somewhat  isolated 
hj  etiquette ;  ehe  saw,  therefore,  that  she  dared  carrj  on  this  cod- 
v^sation. 

"  Why  will  you  not  take  my  flowers?"  she  said,  proudly, 

The  count  drew  nearer.  "  I  will  tell  you.  princesB, "  Baid  he—"  1 
will  tell  you,  if  this  pa«8ionat«  pain  now  burning  in  my  breast  does 
not  slay  me.  I  will  not  take  your  flowers,  because  I  will  not  be  a 
mesaenger  of  love  between  you  and  the  prince ;  because  I  cannot 
accept  the  shame  and  degradation  which  such  an  office  would  la^ 
npcm  me.  Princess  you  have  forgotten,  but  I  remember  there  was 
a  woodrona  time  in  which  I,  and  not  the  prince,  was  favored  with 
a  like  precious  gift  At  that  time  you  allowed  me  to  hope  Hbat  this 
glowing,  inextinguishable  feeling  which  filled  my  heart,  my  soul, 
found  an  echo  in  your  breast ;  that  at  least  you  would  not  condemn 
me  to  die  unheard,  misunderstood. " 

"  I  knew  not  at  that  time  that  my  htuband  loved  me, "  murmured 
Qie  ptincees;  "I  thought  I  was  free  and  justified  in  giving  that 
heart  which  no  cme  claimed  to  whom  I  would. " 

"  ¥on  bad  no  sooner  learned  tiiat  the  prince  loved  you  than  you 
turned  from  me,  proud  and  cold,"  said  the  count,  bitterly ;  "relent- 
leesly,  without  mercy,  without  pity,  you  trampled  my  heart  under 
your  feet,  and  not  a  glance,  not  a  wowi  showed  me  that  you  had  any 
remembrance  of  the  past  I  will  tell  you  what  I  sufEered.  Yon 
have  a  cold  heart,  it  will  make  you  happy  to  hear  of  my  anguish.  I 
loved  you  so  madly  I  almeet  hated  you,;  in  the  madnees  of  my  paa- 
fdoa  I  cureed  you.  I  thanked  God  for  the  war,  which  forced  me  to 
that  for  wbidi  I  had  never  found  the  moral  etrength  to  leave  yoo. 
Yes,  I  was  grateful  when  the  war  called  me  to  the  field — I  hoped  to 
die.  1  did  not  wish  to  dishonor  my  name  by  suicide,  I  waa  reck- 
lanly  brave,  because  I  deepieed  life— I  rushed  madly  into  the  ranka 
of  the  enemy,  seeking  death  at  their  handa,  but  Ood's  blessed  min- 
ister disdained  me  even  ae  you  had  done.  I  was  borne  alive  from 
the  batUe-field  and  brought  to  Berlin  to  be  nursed  and  kindly  cared 
(or.  Ho<me  knew  that  here  I  received  daily  new  and  bitter  wounds. 
Too  were  always  cruel,  cruel  even  to  the  last  moment ;  jou  saw  my 
sufferings,  but  you  were  inexorable.  Oh,  princess,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  refuse  me  entrance,  to  banish  me  from  your  presence, 
than  to  make  my  heart  torpid  under  the  influence  of  your  cold 
glance,  your  polished  speech,  which  ever  allured  me  and  yet  kept 
me  at  a  distance.  You  have  played  a  cruel  game  with  me,  princess, 
you  mock  me  to  the  last    Shall  I  be  your  messenger  to  the  prlnoe! 
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Yoa  know  well  that  I  woiold  give  my  heart's  blood  for  one  of  tliON 
sweet  fiowen.  and  jaa  eend  them  by  me  to  another.  My  hmnility, 
my  subjection  is  at  an  end;  youhaveBinnedagainBtmeasa  woman, 
and  I  haT«  tber«fora  the  right  to  accuse  you  as  a  man.  I  will  not 
take  these  flowers  1  I  will  not  give  them  to  the  prince  t  And  now 
I  have  finished — I  b^  you  to  dismiss  me, " 

The  princess  had  listened  tremblingly ;  her  face  became  ever 
paler— completely  exhausted,  she  leaned  t^ainat  the  wall. 

"Before  you  go,"  whispered  she,  "listea  toa  few  words;  it  may 
be  that  the  death  you  seek  may  be  found  on  the  battle-field — this 
may  be  our  last  interview  In  this  world ;  in  such  a  moment  we  dare 
spMk  the  tmth  to  each  other ;  from  the  souls  which  have  been 
closely  veiled,  may  cloud  and  darkness  be  tor  one  moment  lifted. 
What  I  now  say  to  yon  shall  go  as  a  sacred  secret  with  yoa  to  Ilia 
grave,  if  you  fall ;  but  if  God  heara  my  praiyer,  and  yoa  retaini,  I 
command  you  to  forget  it,  never  to  lemind  me  of  it.  Yon  say  I 
have  a  cold  heart.  Alas  1  I  only  choked  the  flame  which  r^ed 
within,  me ;  I  would  have  my  honor  and  my  duty  burned  to  adies. 
Toti  say  that  my  eyes  are  never  clouded,  that  they  shed  no  tears. 
Ahl  believe  me,  I  have  wept  inwardly,  and  tlie  silent,  unseen  tean 
Hie  heart  weeps  are  bitterer  than  all  others.  You  reproach  me  tot 
having  received  yoii  when  you  returned  here  sick  and  wounded, 
and  (Or  not  having  closed  my  doors  against  you.  I  know  well  that 
was  my  duty,  and  a  thoiuand  times  I  have  pmyed  to  Ood  on  my 
knees  for  strength  to  do  this,  but  Ho  did  not  hear  me  or  He  bad  no 
mercy.  I  could  not  send  you  o& ;  had  my  lips  spoken  tiiB  fearful 
words,  the  shriek  of  my  heart  would  have  called  you  back.  Hy  lips 
had  stMngth  to  refuse  an  answer  to  the  qneation  which  I  read  in 
yont  faoe,  in  your  deep  dejection,  bnt  my  heart  answered  you  in 
silence  and  tears.  Like  you,  I  could  not  forget — like  you  I  remem- 
bered the  bounteous  sweet  past.  Now  you  know  all — go  I  As  you 
will  not  take  these  flowers  to  the  prince,  they  are  yours,  were  in- 
tended for  you ;  I  have  baptized  them  with  my  tears.     Farewell  1" 

She  gave  him  tlie  flowers,  and'  without  looking  toward  him, 
without  giving  him  time  to  answer,  she  stepped  forward  and  called 
her  chamberlain. 

"Count  Saldow,  be  kind  enough  to  accompajiy  Count  Kalkreuth, 
and  give  him.  the  books  and  papers  my  husband  has  ordered. " 

Wilhelmlna  passed  on  proudly,  c^mly,  with  a  smile  on  her  Itpe, 
but  no  one  knew  what  It  ooat  ber  poor  heart.  She  did  not  look  baok. 
KUkreoth  would  have  given  years  to  take  leave  once  more  of  the 
lovely  face,  to  ask  pardon  for  the  hard,  rude  words  he  had  dared  to 
My.  The  princess  had  still  the  bashful  timidity  of  virtue  ;  after  the 
aoDfenhm  ibe  bad  made  abe  dared  not  look  upon  Mm.  The  oount 
21 
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controlled  himself ;  he  followed  Saldow.  He  was  bewildered,  rap- 
tnrousl;  giddj.  As  he  left  the  castle  and  entered  his  carriage  be 
looked  up  at  the  window  and  said :  "  I  will  not  die !  —I  will  retnm  1" 
—then  pressed  the  bouquet  to  his  lips  and  sank  back  in  the  cturiage. 


CHAPTEB    VIII, 

S  NOTSHELIfi  BEHIND  THE  FAUTBUIL  OF  THE  QUXER. 


[NA,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  look  back ;  she 
stepped  silentlf  through  the  ball-room,  and  approached  tiie  Princesa 
Amelia.  She  stood  for  a  moment  behind  a  couple  who  were  danciiig 
the  FrancaUe.  The  French  officere  had  jnat  taught  this  dance  to  the 
Frnsaian  ladies  as  the  newest  Parisian  mode. 

It  was  a  gracetnl  and  coquettish  dance,  ai^iroaching  and  avoid- 
ing ;  tlie  ladies  stood  opposite  their  cavaliers,  and  advanced  witlt 
smiling  grace,  then  appeared  to  fly  from  them  in  mocking  haste, 
niey  were  pursued  in  artistic  tours  by  their  cavaliers ;  at  the  end 
of  the  dance  their  hands  were  clasped  in  each  other's,  and  they 
danced  thtongh  the  room  with  the  graceful  time  and  step  of  the 
minuet. 

FrinceesWilhelminastood  silentaud  unobservant ;  she  knew  not 
the  dance  was  ended ;  she  knew  not  that  the  music  was  silenced. 
A  softer,  sweeter,  dearer  melody  sounded  in  her  eurs ;  slie  heard  tiie 
echo  of  that  voice  which  had  spoken  ecomfuUy,  despairingly,  and 
yet  love  had  been  the  aweet  theme. 

The  sudden  etillneea  waked  her  from  hei  dream  and  she  stepped 
fiHward.  The  general  silence  was  interrupted  by  the  well-known 
coarse,  stem  voice  of  the  Princess  Amelia. 

"  Does  this  dance  please  you.  Baron  Marshal  ?  The  French  offlcen 
have  taught  it  to  our  ladies  as  a  return  for  the  dance  which  ova 
brave  Prussian  aoldiera  taught  the  French  at  Roaabach ;  at  Roaabach, 
however,  they  danced  to  a  quicker,  faster  tempo.  These  French- 
men are  now  calling  out,  'En  avantt '  but  at  Rossbach,  I  am  told, 
'Ehiarriirer  was  the  word  of  command." 

A  death-like  silence  followed  these  sarcastic  words  of  the  prin. 
cees,  and  throughout  the  room  her  mocking,  derisive  laugh  which 
foUowed  these  words  was  distinctly  heard.  She  rose,  and  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  Bar(m  Marshal,  advanced  to  meet  the  PrincesB 
Wilbelmina,  and  cast  a  fierce  glance  at  the  ofBcers,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  groups  and  talking  in  low  tones  but  earnestly  with  each 

Suddenly  Belleville,  leaning  on  another  c&cot,  advanced  from 
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one  of  these  groups ;  they  walked  backward  and  forward,  laughing 
and  cbattering  londlj,  without  regarding  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cees.  Tbej  then  drew  near  the  orchestra,  and  called  out  in  a  jovial 
tone: 

"  Hesaieurs,  have  the  kindness  to  play  a  Dutch  waltz,  but  in  the 
quick  time  which  the  Anetrians  played  at  Hochkirch,  when  they 
drove  the  Fmssians  before  them;  and  in  which  Field -Marshal 
Broglie  played  at  Bergen,  when  he  tramped  upon  the  Prussians  1 
Hay  on,  messieuTB  1  play  on !" 

BelleviUe  then  danced  forward  with  great  levity  of  manner  to 
Fraolein  Marshal,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  her  father;  without 
saluting  her,  he  seized  her  hand. 

"Come,  ma  toute  beUe,"  said  he,  "you  have  played  the  marble 
statue  long  enough  for  one  day ;  it  is  time  that  you  should  awake  to 
life  in  niy  arms.  Come,  then,  and  dance  with  me  your  lascivious 
Dutch  waltz,  which  no  respectable  woman  in  France  would  dare  to 
dance  t    Come  1  come  t" 

Belleville  tried  to  dr^  I^uleln  Maishal  forward,  but  at  the  in- 
stant a  powerful  and  heavy  arm  was  laid  upon  him,  and  his  hand 
was  dashed  off  rudely. 

"I  have  heard  you  to  the  end,"  said  Baron  Karahal,  calmly ;  "I 
wished  to  see  a  little  of  the  renowned  gallantry  of  which  the  French- 
man is  BO  proud.  Itappeorstomethatastrange  fan.  must  now  reign 
in  Paris,  well  suited,  perhaps,  to  the  boudoirs  of  mistresses,  but  not 
fitting  or  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  respectable  women.  I  beg  you 
therefore,  sir,  not  to  assume  this  ton  in  Berlin ;  I  am  resolved  not  to 
endure  it. " 

Belleville  laughed  aloud,  drew  very  near  the  baron,  and  looked 
him  insolently  in  the  face. 

"Who  are  you,  monsieur,  who  dare  take  the  liberty  of  begging 
me,  who  do  not  know  you,  to  do  or  not  do  any  thing?" 

"  I  am  Baton  Marshal,  the  father  of  this  lady  whom  you  have 
dared  to  offend  I" 

Belleville  laughed  still  louder  than  before. 

"  Aha  t  that  is  a  beautiful  fairy  tale  t  You  who  are  as  hideous  as 
a  baboon,  and  have  borrowed  the  eyes  of  the  cat  I — you  the  father  of 
the  lovely  Galatea  Marshal  I — t«Il  that  tale  to  other  ears — I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  such  aberrations  of  Nature.  I  repeat  my  question :  who  are 
you?  what  is  your  name!" 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  I  am  Baron  Marshal,  the  father  of  this  lady. " 

"Touare  more  credulous,  sir,  than  I  am,  if  you  believe  that," 
■aid  Belleville,  coarsely. 

"Perhapslam  less  credulous  than  you  suppose,"  said  Marshal, 
q[uietly-     "It  would,  for  example,  be  diflBcuIt  for  me  to  believe  that 
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yon  ara  a  nobteman.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  I  am  tux  onij 
noble,  but  a  man  ttf  honor. " 

BelleviUe  wu  in  the  act  o(  giving  a  pasBiooate  answer,  when  the 
doors  of  the  supper-room  were  thrown  open,  and  a  sea  of  light 
irradiated  the  ropm. 

At  this  nuimeiit,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  entered  from  tiie  card- 
looin,  and,  at  her  appearance,  every  word,  every  sound  was  hushed. 
Bileutly,  and  with  a  conciliatory  smile,  the  queen  passed  through 
the  saloon,  and  seated  herself  at  the  table ;  she  then  gave  the  sign  to 
the  grand -master,  that  her  guesto  should  be  seated.  And  now  the 
•ervants,  in  golden  liveries,  flew  from  side  to  side  bearing  silver 
plates,  containing  the  rare  and  fragrant  viands  which  the  inventive 
head  of  Baron  Fdllnits  had  ordered  for  the  favored  guests  of  her 
majesty  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  quiet  the  perturbed  soul  as  a 
costly  and  well-prepared  feast.  The  haught;  frenchmen  soon  for- 
got their  mortified  vanity  and  resentment,  and  were  well  pleased  to 
he  seated  at  the  table  of  the  "great  Frederick."  They  ate  and  drank 
right  merrily  in  hones'  of  the  bold  and  brave  prince  who  had  sent 
them  here  from  Bossbach  ;  but  if  the  rich  disl^  made  them  forget 
tiieir  DKirtiflcation,  the  fiery  wine  excited  yet  more  their  presump- 
tuous levity.  They  forgot  that  they  were  the  gueats  of  a  queen. 
IiOuder  and  ntore  extravagant  was  their  gayety,  more  bolaterous, 
more  indiscreet  their  unrestrained  laughter.  In  their  frantic  mer- 
riment they  dared  to  sing  aloud  some  of  the  little  ambiguous 
eqoi vocal  ehaiittms,  which  belonged  to  the  gaviini  of  Paris,  and  at 
which  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  laughed  till  she  abed  tears  when 
BUng  sometimes  by  the  merry  courtiers. 

In  vain  the  grand-master  besought  tbem,  iu  his  most  poliidied 
manner,  not  to  sing  at  table. 

"  We  have  been  so  long  forced  to  listen  to  the  dull,  ecreechinR 
discord  of  your  singeis,  that  we  must  have  some  compensaticm  I" 
said  they.  "Besides,"  said  Belleville,  in  a  loud  voice,  "it  belongs 
now  to  bon  ton  to  sing  at  the  table ;  and  the  Prussian  court  should 
thank  us  for  introducing  this  new  Parisian  mode. " 

They  sazig,  chatted,  laughed,  and  almost  overpowered  the  muaio 
by  their  boisterous  levity.  Their  presumptuous  revelry  seemed  to 
be  every  moment  on  the  increase.  The  Austrian,  and  Russian  offi- 
cers looked  upon  them  with  disgust  and  alarm,  and  entreated  them 
to  desiat ;  but  the  French  officers  were  regardless  of  all  etiquette. 
During  the  dessert,  Belleville  and  some  of  his  friends  arose  and  drev 
near  the  table  at  which  the  queen  and  the  princeasee  were  seated ; 
this  waa  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  slightly  separated  from  the 
other  tables.     They  gazed  at  the  princesses  with  insolent  eyes,  and. 
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{dactng  themMlTea  behind  the  chair  of  the  queen,  they  began  to 
crack  nnts  with  their  teeth,  and  throw  the  ehells  caieleosl;  upon 
the  &oot,  new  her  majesty. 

The  queen  continued  a  quiet  conversation  with  the  Prineeai 
Wilhehnina,  and  appeared  wholly  nnconBciouB  of  tlile  rudeness  and 
vnlgarity ;  but  her  face  was  pallid,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  to  rise  from  the  table  t"  iaid  the  PrinoMi 
Wilhelmina.  "Look  at  the  Princess  Amelia;  her  oouoteoanoe 
^owB  with  anger ;  there  is  a  tempeet  cm  her  brow,  and  it  is  about  to 
burst  upon  UB." 

"Ton  are  right ;  that  is  the  beet  way  to  end  this  t(»ture."  She 
rOM  trcoB  tiie  table,  and  gave  a  sign  for  a  general  movement. 

When  the  queen  and  her  suite  had  left  the  room,  Baron  Marshal 
drew  near  Count  Belleville. 

"Sir,"  aaid  he,  "I  told  you  before  tbat  I  was  not  sufOoiently 
oredalons  to  take  you  for  a  nobleman.  Your  craiduct  at  the  table 
has  proved  that  I  did  well  to  doubt  you.  Yourself  and  friends  have 
shown  that  yon  are  straagers  to  the  duttee  of  cavaliers,  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  mannem  of  good  society, " 

"  Ab  r  cried  Belleville,  "this  offence  demands  satisf action. " 

'lam  ready  to  grant  it,  "said  Baron  Marshal;  "name  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting, ' 

"You  know  well,"  cried  Belleville,  "that  I  am  a  pris<mer,  and 
have  given  my  word  of  honor  not  to  use  niy  sword  I" 

•*  Bo  you  were  impertinent  and  shamelees,  because  yon  knew  yon 
were  safe  f  You  knew  that,  thanks  to  your  word  of  honor,  yon  oould 
not  be  ohastiaed  I" 

"Bir,"  cried  Belleville,  "you  forget  that  you  speak  not  only  to  a 
noblnnan,  but  to  a  soldier. " 

"  Well,  I  know  that  I  speak  to  a  Frenchman,  who  lost  his  powder- 
montie  and  pomatum-pot  at  Bossbach. " 

Belleville,  beside  himself  with  rage,  seized  his  sword,  and  halt 
drew  it  from  the  scabbard. 

"God  be  {vaieed,  I  have  a  sword  with  which  to  revenge  insult  1" 
he  cried.  "  I  have  given  my  woid  not  to  use  It  on  the  battle-field 
■gainst  Hie  Prussians,  but  here  we  stand  as  private  adversaries,  man 
to  man.  and  I  challenge  yon,  sir — I  challenge  you  to  mortal  combat. 
I  will  have  satisfaction  !  You  have  insulted  me  as  a  nobleman,  as 
a  Frenchman,  and  as  a  soldier.  No  consideration  shall  reetrainme. 
I  dare  not  vaa  my  sword— well,  Uien,  we  will  fight  with  pistols.  As 
to  time  and  place,  expeot  me  to-mtmvw,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
nilergarden. " 

"I  accept  tlie  conditions,  and  I  will  await  yon  wltb  your  aeo- 
onds, "  said  Baron  Marshal. 
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"  If  the  baroD  haa  not  cboeen  bis  geconds, "  said  a  soft  voioe  be- 
hind him,  "Ibegtox^ermyserviceB." 

Baron  Harshal  turned,  and  saw  an  officer  in  Qie  Austrian  oni- 

"Count  Ranuzi,"  cried  Belleville,  astonished;  "how,  monsieturt 
you  offer  youraelf  aa  second  b>  raj  advenarj'?  I  had  thought  to  ask 
thia  service  of  you. " 

"I  Buapected  so,"  said  Ranuzi,  with  his  accustomed  calm  and 
quiet  manner,  "  therefore  I  anticipated  jou.  The  right  is  oeitainly 
on  the  side  of  Baron  Haisbal,  and  in  offering  myself  as  his  second, 
I  do  so  in  the  name  of  all  the  Austrian  officers  who  are  present 
They  have  all  seen  the  events  of  this  evening  with  painful  indigna- 
tion. Without  doubt  the  world  will  soon  be  acquainted  with  them ; 
we  wish  to  make  an  open,  public  demonskation  that  we  wholly  dis- 
approve the  conduct  of  the  French  officeis.  The  nutshells  thrown 
behind  the  favieuU  of  the  queen  have  made  us  your  adversaries. 
Count  Belleville." 

"That  is  not  the  occasion  of  tbie  duel,  but  Ibe  affront  o&ered  me 
by  Baron  Maishal, "  cried  Belleville,  "  This  being  the  case,  will  yoo 
still  be  the  second  of  my  opponent  J" 

"  I  was  compelled  to  insult  you, "  said  Baron  Marshal,  "  because 
yon  would  have  given  me  no  satisfaction  for  the  nutshells  thrown 
behind  the  fauteuU  of  the  queen ;  but  be  assured  that  I  d<m't  fight 
with  you  in  order  tbat  you  may  wash  out  my  offence  with  my  blood, 
but  wholly  and  alone  that  your  biood  may  wash  away  the  nutsheUa 
from  the  feet  of  the  queen. " 

Baron  Marshal  then  turned  to  Ranuzi.  "  I  accept  your  offer,  sir, 
and  rejoice  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  true  nobleman.  Have 
the  goodness  to  meet  the  seconds  of  Count  Belleville,  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements.  I  wilf  call  for  you  early  in  the  morning. 
I  only  say  further  tbat  it  ia  useless  to  make  any  attempts  at  reotxi- 
ciliation — I  shall  not  listen  to  them.  Prussia  and  Fnmce  are  at 
war.  My  great  king  bas  made  no  peace — I  also  will  not  hear  of  it 
The  nutshells  lie  behind  the  favteuU  of  the  queen,  and  only  the  blood 
of  Count  Belleville  can  wash  them  away. " 

He  bowed  to  Ranusi,  and  joined  his  daughter,  who,  pale  and 
trembling,  awaited  him  in  the  next  room. 

"  Oh,  father, "  said  she,  with  tears  gushing  from  her  eyee,  "  your 
life  ia  in  danger — you  meet  death  on  my  account  I" 

"  No,  thank  Qod,  my  child,  your  name  will  not  be  mixed  up  in 
this  affair.  No  one  can  say  tbat  the  mortified  father  revenged  an 
insult  offered  to  bis  daughter.  I  fight  this  duel  not  t<a  you,  but  be- 
cause of  the  nutshells  behind  the/outeuil  of  (he  queen." 

Coog[c 
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CHAPTER    IX 
THE  DUEL  A]n>  rre 

Eably  in  the  morning  two  horsemen  dashed  down  the  Linden. 
Their  iond  conTeraation,  their  pert  and  uoiaj  laughter,  arouaed  the 
cmioeit^  of  the  porters  who  stood  pawning  in  the  house-doors,  and 
the  maids  opened  the  windows  and  gazed  curiously  at  the  two  gal- 
lant French  officers  who  were  taking  such  an  early  ride  to  tiie 
Thiergarden.  When  the  girls  were  young  and  pretty,  Bellerille 
threw  them  a  kiss  as  he  passed  by,  and  commanded  them  to  give  it 
with  his  tendereat  greeting  to  their  fair  mistress. 

"Happily,"  said  his  companion,  "thesegoodBerlinersdonot  un- 
deratand  our  speech  sufficiently  to  inform  their  mistreasea  of  this 
last  insolence  of  Count  Belleville. " 

"  They  do  not,  but  their  mistressea  do,  and  I  caimot  think  that 
they  are  still  sleeping.  No,  I  am  convinced  they  have  risen  early, 
and  are  now  standing  behind  their  maids,  and  watching  us  go  by. 
In  this  street  dwell  those  who  call  themselves  society ;  they  were  at 
the  castle  yesterday,  and  know  of  this  duel.  I  think  our  good  mar* 
quise  will  one  day  reward  me  richly  for  this  duel,  when  I  tell  her  I 
stood  behind  the  queen  and  cracked  nuts  like  a  gamin  in  Paris,  and 
that  I  was  shot  at  because  of  the  niitabeUs.  She  will  laugh  tears-7 
tears  which  I  will  strive  to  convert  into  diamonds  for  myself. " 

"You  feel  assured  that  you  will  retnm  unharmed  frcHn  this 
duel)" 

"Yes,  I  cannot  doubt  it.  I  always  won  the  prize  at  our  pistol- 
shooting  in  Paris,  and  then,  this  stupid  Dutchmui  is,  without 
doubt,  borrihed  at  the  thought  of  shooting  at  a  man,  and  not  at  a 
mark.  HOiVraiToent,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  victorious,  and  I 
rejoice  in  anticipation  of  thai  d^'euner  dtnatoire  with  which  my 
friends  will  celebrate  it." 

"But,  "said  his  second,  "let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  yoa 
are  not  victorious ;  one  must  ever  be  prepared  in  this  poor  world, 
ruled  by  accident,  for  tbe  worst  chat  can  befall.  In  case  yon  faJl, 
have  you  no  last  commissions  to  give  me?" 

Count  Belleville  stopped  his  horse  as  they  were  in  the  act  <d 
entering  the  garden. 

"  YcHi  positively  insist  on  burying  me!  Well,  then.  I  will  make 
my  last  will.  In  catw  I  fall  go  instantly  to  my  quarters,  open  my 
writing-desk,  and  press  upon  a  smaU  button  yon  will  see  on  the  left 
side ;  there  yon  will  find  letters  and  papers ;  tie  them  carefully,  and 
send  them  in  the  usual  wt^  to  Countess  Bemis.    As  to  my  heritage, 
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you  know  I  have  no  gold ;  I  leave  nothing  but  debts.  M7  clothes 
jou  can  give  to  my  faithful  servant,  Frangoia ;  for  the  last  year  I 
have  paid  him  no  wages.  Now  my  teetament  is  made — no,  stop,  I 
had  forgotten  the  most  important  item.  Should  the  inconceivable, 
the  unimaginable  happen,  should  this  Dutch  village-devil  alay  me, 
I  make  it  the  du^  of  the  French  offlcera  here  to  reveoige  me  on  the 
haughty  daughter  of  my  adversary,  and  on  aU  these  doll  and  prudish 
beauties.  They  must  carry  out  what  I  intended  yesterday.  I  have 
drawn  a  few  sketches  and  added  a  few  notes ;  make  as  many  copies 
as  are  required,  and  paste  them  on  the  designated  places.  If  I  tail, 
this  must  be  done  the  following  night,  that  my  wandering  soul  may 
find  repose  in  the  sweet  coneciousnees  of  revenge.  If  my  enemy's 
ball  strikes  me,  liaaten  forward,  and,  before  any  one  dares  lay  hie 
hand  upon  me,  take  from  mj  breast-pocket  a  paper,  which  you  will 
find  there,  and  conceal  it  1  it  is  the  drawing,  and  it  is  my  legaoy  to 
my  comrades.    Swear  to  me  to  do  as  I  have  said." 

"1  swear  r  r 

"And  now,  moa  ami,  let  ua  forget  this  stupid  thought  of  death, 
and  look  life  saucily  and  merrily  in  the  face.  Life  will  not  have 
the  courage  to  break  with  a  brave  son  of  la  belle  France. " 

Belleville  drew  his  bridle  suddenly,  and  sprang  through  the  gate 
into  the  garden ;  taming  to  the  right,  they  rode  for  some  time 
uudei:  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  then  tlu'ough  a  side  aUie,  which  led 
to  an  open  place  surrounded  by  lofty  oaks.  At  this  moment  he 
heard  the  roll  of  an  open  carriage,  and  turning,  he  saluted  gayly 
the  two  gentlemen  who  were  seated  in  it ;  he  checked  his  horse  sud- 
denly in  order  to  ride  by  their  side,  and  provoking  the  beautiful  and 
noble  beast  by  the  rude  use  of  his  spurs,  he  forced  it  into  many 
difiBcult  and  artistic  evolutions.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvons, 
he  sprang  lightly  from  the  saddle  and  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree, 
then  drew  near  Baron  Marshal,  who,  with  Banuzi,  was  just  deaorad- 
ing  from  the  carriage. 

"  No  man  could  be  more  prudent  tiian  yourself,  sir, "  said  he, 
laughing,  "to  come  to  a  rendezvous  in  a  carriage :  truly,  that  Is  a 
wise  and,  I  think  on  this  occasion,  well-grounded  precaution. " 

"  A  forethought  which  I  have  exercised  on  your  account, "  said 
thebM^n,  gravely.  "Tou,  sir,  will  require  a  carriage,  and  know- 
ing you.  as  a  strainer,  had  no  carriage  iu  Berlin,  I  brought  mine. 
It  shall  be  at  your  service. " 

"  Vraitnent  I  you  are  too  good  I  I  ht^,  however,  not  to  make  use 
of  your  ofier. " 

Now,  according  to  custom,  Banuzi  drew  near  the  baron  to  make 
a  last  attempt  at  reconciliation.  He  answered  sternly :  "  You  know 
that  I  am  net  to  blame,  and  therefore  will  take  no  step  in  tbia  mat 
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ter.  I  Huppose,  Count  Belleville  is  as  little  diepoaed  aa  mjrwlf  to 
make  apologies." 

"  I  int«9id  to  prove  to  70U,  sir  baroo,  that  I  am  a  nobleman  and 
a  brave  o&e ;  and  as  to  the  Duts  which  I  cracked  behind  the  queen, 
my  only  regret  is,  that  they,  like  every  thing  else  in  yonr  detested 
Berlin,  were  hollovr." 

"No,  sir,  they  were  not  at  sll  hollow,"  nid  Banm  Marshal, 
drawing  up  the  cock  of  his  pistol ;  "  in  one  of  those  nnte  I  saw  a 
death-worm,  which  will  soon  bore  into  your  fleah. " 

He  bowed  to  Belleville  and  took  the  place  pointed  out  by  his 
second.  The  second  of  Belleville  then  drew  near,  and  led  him  to 
the  outermost  point  of  the  line. 

Hie  frenchman  laughed  aloud.  .''How,"BBid  he,  "joti  will  take 
me  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  secure  me  from  the  ball  of  my  enemy  t" 

"Sir,"  said  the  grave  and  solemn  voice  of  the  baron,  "you  will 
still  be  too  near  me." 

"Well,  sir  baron,  I  give  you  precedence,"  said  Belleville,  laugh- 
ing, "  though,  1  believe,  I  have  the  right ;  but  age  must  have  tiie 
precedence — fire,  sir." 

"No,  young  man,"8aid  Marshal,  sadly;  "I  will  grant  you  one 
more  glance  at  the  glad  aun  and  the  fresh,  green  earth ;  yon  shall 
fire  first,  and  I  council  you  to  lay  aside  your  levity ;  let  your  hand 
be  firm  and  your.aim  steady ;  if  you  fail,  you  are  lost  I  am  a  good 
shot,  and  I  am  without  mercy. " 

There  was  something  so  convincing,  so  gloomy  in  hie  time,  that 
Belleville  was  involuntarily  affected  by  It.  For  the  flrst  time  bis 
brow  was  clouded,  and  a  slight  pallortook  possession  of  bis  che^; 
but  he  forced  back  this  prophetic  shudder  quickly,  and  raised  hii 
pistil  with  a  firm  hand. 

Faraway,  in  the  still  park,  sounded  the  echo  of  hia  shot;  but 
opposite  to  him  stood  his  adversary,  firm  and  calm  as  before,  with 
his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  him. 

Belleville  threw  his  pistol  to  the  ground,  and  drawing  bis  gold 
snufF-box  from  his  vest-pocket  with  his  small  white  hands,  adorned 
with  cuffs  of  lace,  he  played  carelessly  upon  the  lid ;  then  opened  It, 
and  slowly  and  grac^utly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  saying,  coolly,  "I 
await  your  ball." 

Marshal  raised  his  pistol  and  aimed  direct^  at  the  head  of  his 
enemy,  who  looked  him  firmly  in  the  eye.  The  appearance  of  this 
youthful,  fresh,  and  brave  face  softened,  against  his  will,  the  noble 
and  magnanimous  soul  of  this  good  man.  He  let  his  arm  fall. 
"Sir."  said  he,  "you  are  so  young,  perhaps  your  life  may  improve. 
I  will  not  kilt  you.  But  you  need  for  this  life  a  great,  impressive 
lesson  and  a  lasting  warning.     I  will  therefore  shoot  you  through 
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the  right  1^,  juat  above  the  knee. "  *  He  raised  the  pistol  qnick^, 
and  fired.  Ab  Qie  smoke  was  lifted,  Belleville  yaa  seen  Ijing  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  shot  had  gone  right  through  Om  knee  and 
broken  the  knee-pan. 

As  hie  seooBd  bowed  over  him,  Belleville  whispered,  with  broken 
eyes  and  toembling  lips :  "  My  legacy  I  do  not  forget  my  l^acy  1  I 
believe  I  shall  die ;  this  pain  is  horrible. " 

The  Frenchman  took  the  paper  from  hie  pocket  and  cioncealed  it 

"I  will  be  avenged,"  said  Belleville,  with  a  convulsive  Bmile, 
then  sank  into  nnconscionsness. 

Belleville  was  placed  in  the  carriage  of  Baron  Marshal  and  car- 
ried to  the  city.  Baron  Marshal  went  immediately  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Berlin,  gave  notice  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  declared 
himself  under  arrest. 

The  commandant  took  his  hand  kindly.  "The  laws  forbid  duel- 
ling, and  I  must  consider  you  under  arrest  until  I  receive  further 
orders.  That  is  to  say,  house-arrest;  you  must  give  me  your  word 
not  to  leave  your  house.  I  will  send  a  courier  immediately  to  the 
king.  I  was  in  the  castle  last  night,  and  witness  to  all  the  oircum- 
etimoes  which  led  to  this  duel,  witnessed  the  conduct  of  these 
Frenchmen,  and  in  your  place  I  would  have  acted  just  as  you  have 

The  French  ofBceis  fulfilled  the  vow  they  had  made  to  their 
wounded  comrade  ;  they  had  promised  to  revenge  him  on  Fraulein 
Marshal  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  morning  aft^r  the  duel,  on  the  comBrs  of  all  the  principal 
streets,  placards  were  pasted,  which  were  soon  surnnmded  by  crowds 
of  men,  exhibiting  astonishment  and  indignatifm.  Theee  placards 
contained  a  roister  of  all  the  young  and  beautiful  women  of  the 
court  and  city ;  to  these  names  were  added  a  frivolous  and  voluptu- 
ous personal  description  of  every  lady,  and  to  this  the  name  of  the 
French  officer  which  each  was  supposed  lo  favor,  f 

An  outcry  of  scorn  and  rage  was  heard  throoghout  Berlin ;  eveiy 
one  was  excited  at  the  boundlees  shamelessness  of  the  French  officers, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  mass  of  the  people  took  the  part  of  the  rich 
and  the  distinguished,  whom  generally  they  envied  and  despised. 
They  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  contempt  and  ridicule  which 
tiiese  Frenchmen  had  cast  upon  the  daughters  of  Prussians,  and  no 
police  force  was  necessary  to  t«ar  these  placards  from  the  walls ; 
they  were  torn  off  and  trampled  under  foot,  or  torn  into  a  thousand 
pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  If  a  Frenchman  dared  to  show 
himself  on  the  street,  he  was  received  with  curses  and  threats,  and 
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the  police  were  obliged  to  loAid  them  to  ^pear  in  any  pnblic  place, 
as  they  feared  they  would  not  be  able  to  protect  them  from  the  fierce 
indignatitm  of  tne  people.  The  doon  ot  all  the  prominent  houses, 
in  which  heretofore  they  had  received  so  much  attention,  were  now 
oloeed  against  them.  Tba  commandant  of  Berlin  had  sent  a  detailed 
acoount  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  officers  to  the  king,  and  the 
answer  hod  been  receiyed. 

Eight  days  after  the  placards  bad  been  pssted  up  by  the  French- 
men, exactly  upon  the  same  places  new  placards  were  to  be  found, 
around  which  the  people  were  again  assembled  ;  on  every  face  was 
seen  a  happy  smile,  from  every  lip  was  heard  expreesiona  of  har- 
mony and  approbation.  This  was  a  greeting  of  the  king  not  only  to 
his  Berlinen,  but  to  Prussia  and  to  the  world ;  he  was  now  "  the 
Oreat  Frederick,"  and  all  Europe  listened  when  he  spake.  Fred- 
erick's greeting  read  tlius : 

"It  is  known  to  all  Europe  that  I  have  provided  every  possible 
comfort  to  all  officers  who  are  prisoners  of  wax.  Swedes,  French- 
men, Bussians,  Austrians  I  have  allowed  to  pass  the  time  of  their 
captivity  at  my  capital,  Hany  among  them  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  and  carried  on  a  forbidden  corre- 
spondence ;  they  have  also,  by  unmannerly  and  presumptuous  con' 
duct,  greatly  abused  the  privileges  allowed  them  ;  I  therefore  feel 
myself  constrained  to  send  them  to  Spandsu,  which  city  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  fortress  of  the  same  name  at  Spandau ;  they 
will  be  DO  more  reetrictod  than  in  Berlin,  but  they  will  be  more 
closely  watched. 

"For  this  decision  I  cannot  be  blamed.  The  law  of  nations  and 
the  example  of  my  allied  enemies  justify  me  fully.  The  Austrians 
have  not  allowed  any  of  my  officers  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands 
to  go  to  Tienna.  The  Bussians  have  sent  their  captives  to  Kasan. 
My  enemies  lose  no  opportunity  to  give  a  &lse  aspect  to  my  acts ; 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  wise  to  make  known  the  causes  which 
lead  me  to  change  my  policy  with  r^;ard  to  the  prisoners  of  war. 


Two  of  the  officers,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  sentence  of  banishment. 

One  was  Count  Belleville.  On  the  day  that  his  comrades,  de- 
prived of  their  swords,  left  Berlin,  his  corpse  was  carried  through 
the  outer  gate.  The  shot  of  Baron  Marshal  made  on  amputation 
necessary,  and  death  was  the  consequence.  While  his  friends, 
whose  condemnation  he  had  brought  about,  marched  sadly  to  Span- 
dau, his  body  was  laid  in  the  "  Friedhof . "  To  the  corpse  had  been 
granted  a  favor  denied  to  the  living— his  sword  was  allowed  to  deck 
hie  coffin. 
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The  Auatriom  officer,  RanDci,  becaoM  (rf  his  wise  aad  pradont 
emdoot  ftud  the  powerful  support  be  giive  to  Bnron  Hanhal,  was 
permitted  to  rem&iii  in  Berlin.  Hanuzi  reoeiTed  this  permiasion 
witli  triumphant  joy.  As  he  looked  from  big  window  at  the  [n-is- 
onen  martdiing  toward  Spandan.  be  aaid  with  a  prood  ■mUe-'''It 
ifl written,  'Be  wise  as  a  serpent.'  Theee  fools  have  notreg;wded 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  therefore  they  are  ponished,  while  I 
Bhidl  be  rewarded.  Tea,  my  -wfok  will  moceed  I  Ood  gives  me  a 
visible  blearing.  Faticnoe,  tiwn,  patience  I  A  dAj  will  bome  when 
I  will  take  vengeaoce  on  this  haughty  enemy  of  tiki  Church.  On 
Uiat  day  the  colon  of  the  apostolic  majes^  <d  Austria  shall  be  _ 
planted  on  the  fortreas  of  Msgdeborg  t" 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    FITB   OOORIBB0. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  August.  The  streets  of 
Berlin  were  quiet  and  empty.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a 
workman  with  bis  axe  upon  his  ahoulder,  or  a  tmdesman  stepping 
slowly  to  bis  comptoir.  The  upper  circle  of  Berlin  still  slumbered 
and  refreshed  itself  after  the  emotions  and  excitements  ot  yesterday. 

Yesterday  had  been  a  day  of  rejoicing ;  it  had  brought  the  news 
of  the  great  and  glorious  victory  which  the  crown  prince,  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  had  gained  at  Minden,  over  the  French  army  onder 
Broglie  and  Contades. 

The  crown  prince  bad  ever  remembered  that  great  moment  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  his  mother  took  leave  of  him  In  the 
presence  of  tbe  Branawick  regiments.  Embracing  him  for  the  last 
time,  she  said :  "I  forbid  you  to  appear  before  me  till  you  have  per- 
formed deeds  of  valor  worthy  of  youi  birth  and  your  allies  I"  • 

Her  son,  tlie  worthy  nephew  of  Frederick  the  GFreat  had  now 
bought  the  right  to  appear  before  his  mother. 

By  the  victories  of  Qotefeld  and  Minden  he  bad  now  wiped  out 
the  defeat  at  Bergen,  and  tbe  laurels  which  Brissac  bad  w<m  then 
were  now  withered  and  dead. 

Beriinhad  justreceived  this  joyfulnews.  After  so  much  sorrow, 
so  much  humiliation  and  disappointment,  she  might  now  indulge 
herself  in  a  day  of  festal  joy,  and,  by  public  declarations  and  testi- 
monials, make  known  to  the  world  how  dear  to  her  heart  was  this 
victory  of  her  king  and  hie  generals,  and  how  deep  and  warm  was 
tbe  sympathy  she  felt. 

•BodnuD.  ^j  ,^^^^^j  1^^  G00g[c 
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AU  irork  wu  set  Hide  in  honor  ot  this  great  celebntion--tbe 
peoplfl  were  tpt«ad  abroad  io  the  meadowe  and  woodi,  shouting  and 
lejoioing,  fdayisg  and  dancing ;  tbe  rich  and  the  diitinf^iahed 
joined  tbwa  witboat  ceremc»i]r>  to  prove  to  the  world  tint  in  snob 
great  moments,  all  differencee  of  rank  were  forgotten — that  they 
we  all  members  ti  one  bod^ — united  in  joj  and  in  sorrow  hy  an 
elecb'io  chain. 

So  ther  slumbned  cm ;  the  streets  were  still  empty,  the  windows 
■tiUcloaed. 

But  see  I  There  oomee  a  boraeman  through  the  Frankfort  gate, 
dnaty  and  breathlein ;  hie  glowing  face  was  radiant  with  joy  I  Ae 
be  dashed  through  the  streets  he  waved  a  white  handkerchief  high 
in  the  air,  and  with  a  loud  and  powerful  voice,  cried  out,  "  Viot<»7 1 
vicln?  1" 

This  one  word  had  a  magic  inflneoce.  The  windows  flew  np, 
the  dooia  were  dashed  <^en,  and  ahonting  and  eoreaming  orowds.of 
men  ruehed  after  tbe  horseman.  At  a  ctnnet  they  surrounded  faia 
horse  and  compelled  him  to  stop.  "Who  is  victorious?"  cried  they 
tnmultnonsly. 

"  The  king— the  great  Rederick  I  He  baa  whipped  the  Bussians 
at  Etlnersdorf  1" 

A  cry  of  rapture  baist  from  every  lip.  "  The  king  ie  victorious  f 
be  has  defeated  the  Russians  I" 

Onward  flew  the  courier  to  the  palace ;  after  him  streamed  the 
mad  people.  "Ibedays  of  monmiitgare  over — the  blood  of  our  sons 
'baa  not  been  shed  in  vain,  they  are  Uie  honored  dead— their  death 
brought  victoty  to  the  fatherland ;  they  have  drenched  the  soil  with 
the  blood  of  our  barbarous  enemies.  We  whipped  the  French  at 
Minden,  the  Buaeiaos  at  KQnersdorf,  and  now  we  have  defeated  the 
Atuteians  and  won  back  the  trophies  of  their  victory  at  Hochkirch  I" 

Tba  people  surrounded  the  castle  shouting  and  triumphing.  The 
oonricT  had  entered  to  give  to  the  queen  the  joyful  news.  Soon  the 
ri^al  meeseogers  were  flying  into  every  comer  of  the  city  to  sum- 
mon the  ministers  and  offloers  of  state  to  the  castle.  On  foot,  oa 
btaseback,  in  corriageB,  they  hastened  on,  and  the  people  received 
tliem  with  joyful  shoute.     "  The  king  is  victorious ;  the  Bussians 


AnH  BOW  a  door  opened  on  a  balc<Hiy,  and  Minister  Herzberg 
stq^edoat.  He  waved  bis  hat  joyfully  bi^  in  tiie  air.  The  people 
retnnaed  this  greeting  with  a  roar  like  an  exulting  lion.  He  waved 
hifl  band,  and  tbe  lion  ceased  to  roar— there  was  death-like  silence. 
Hs  then  told  them  that  the  king  had  tiered  battle  to  the  Buseiana, 
yesterday,  not  for  from  Frankfort.  The  Buasian  army  was  greatly 
saperior  in  numbers;  they  received  the  Piussions  with  a  fearful, 
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desdl7flnil  nDrestrainable,  regardless  of  oannon-balls,  or  of  deaOi, 
the  Pruasians  rushed  on,  stormed  all  (he  etroagholda,  and  drove  the 
Russian  militia  with  fearful  slaughter  back  to  the  graveyard  of 
EQnersdorf.  At  five  o'clock  the  king  sent  oS  thecotirier  and  the 
victory  was  assured. 

"The  victory  was  assured  I"  refchoed  the  might;  voice  of  tbo 
people.  Witii  warm  and  kindly  eyes  they  looked  upon  ^aob  ottier. 
Proud,  glad,  happy,  men  who  did  not  know  each  other,  irtio  bad 
never  met,  now  felt  that  they  were  brothers,  tlie  sons  of  one  fatlier- 
land,  and  they  clasped  hands,  and  shouted  their  congmtnlations. 

Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  anoHier  horseman  appeared. 
He  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  It  is  a  seoond  courier,  a  second  mes- 
sage of  our  king  to  his  family  and  his  Berliners. 

The  people  looked  at  him  dietrastfully,  anxiously.  What  means 
tliis  second  courier?    What  news  does  he  bring? 

His  countenance  gay,  his  brow  clear,  with  a  flaahing  smile  he 
greets  the  people.  He  brings  news  of  victory — complete,  assured 
victory. 

Like  the  first  courier,  he  dashed  on  to  the  castle,  to  give  his  dis- 
patches to  the  queen  and  the  ministers.  The  people  were  drunk 
with  joy.  The  equipages  of  the  aoblee  rolled  by.  Every  one  whose 
rank  gave  him  the  privilege  wished  to  offer  his  personal  congratu- 
lations to  the  queen. 

And  now  in  the  Ktlnigstrasse  was  seen  a  venerable  procession. 
The  magistrates  of  Berlin— in  front  the  burgomastora  with  their 
long  peri^gs  and  golden  chains,  behind  them  the  worthy  city 
council — all  hastened  to  the  castle  to  offer  cfrngratalations  in  itte 
name  of  the  city. 

The  crowd  drew  back  respectfully  before  the  worthy  city  fatben, 
and  opened  a  path  for  them,  then  fixed  their  eyes  again  upon  the  bal- 
cony where  UinisterHerzberg  again  appeared,  and  called  tor  silence. 

He  will  give  us  the  news  of  the  second  courier.  The  vicfany  is 
absolute.  The  Russians  completely  defeated.  They  had  reb«ated 
to  Kfinersdorf .  In  this  village  they  propoeed  to  defend  themselves. 
But  the  Prussians  were  unceasingly  pressing  upon  them.  -  Seven 
redoubts,  Eirchhof,  Spitzberg,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty -six  can- 
non had  been  taken.  The  enemy  bad  suffered  a  monstrous  loss,  and 
was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  fate  of  the  day  seemed  conclu- 
sive. This  was  owing  to  the  heroic  courage  of  the  army,  whom 
neither  the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  unexampled  slaughter 
conld  for  a  moment  reatrain.  At  six  o'clock,  when  the  king  sent 
off  this  second  courier,  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  his  last  in- 
trenchments,  and  taken  refuge  at  Oudenberg.* 
■Frwlerlck  the  Gnat.— Thlebaolt. 
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A  lond  hurrah  broke  trcaa  the  people  as  Herzberg  flniehed  and 
left  the  balcony.  Now  there  wae  no  room  for  doubt.  The  enem^ 
was  overwhelmed  and  had  fled  to  hie  last  intrenchment.  Would 
the  king  leave  him  unmolested,  and  would  he  not  atill  driye  the 
hated  enemy  further? 

While  groupe  of  men  were  assembled  here  and  there,  diecuseing 
theee  weighty  questions,  and  others,  intoxicated,  drunk  witii  joy 
at  this  great  victory  over  their  hereditai?  enemy,  were  making 
eloquent  addresses  to  the  people,  a  third  courier  i^|ieared  in  sight. 

Breathless  with  expectation  and  anxiety,  they  would  not  give 
him  time  to  reach  the  castle.  They  must — they  would  know  the 
news  he  brings.  There  should  be  no  delay,  no  temporizing,  no 
myateriee.  The  people  were  one  great  family.  They  awaited  the 
message  of  their  father.  They  demanded  news  of  their  distant  sons 
and  brothers. 

The  third  courier  hrii^  renewed  assurances.  The  Russians  ore 
routed.  The  king  will  give  them  no  rest.  He  will  drive  them  from 
their  last  stronghold.  With  his  whole  army,  with  cavalry  and 
militia,  with  all  his  cannon,  he  was  in  the  act  of  storming  Ouden- 
berg.    This  is  the  message  of  the  third  courier. 

The  people  are  proud  and  happy.  No  one  thinks  of  going  hcone. 
In  fact,  they  have  no  home  but  tie  streets.  Every  house  would  be 
loo  small  for  this  great  family  which  feels  a  thirst  to  express  its  joy 
and  its  rapture  to  each  other.  And  then  it  was  poesihle  Ae  king 
might  send  another  courier.  Who  could  go  home  till  they  knew 
that  the  Russians  were  driven  froni  their  last  stronghold,  that 
Gudenberg  was  drenched  in  Bnsaian  bloodT 

No  one  doubted  that  this  news  would  come — must  come.  Not 
the  slightest  fear,  the  least  doubt  troubled  the  proud,  pure  joy  of 
this  hour.  The  victory  was  achieved,  but  it  was  still  charming  to 
bear  it  continned ;  to  receive  these  heavenly  messages.  Every  open 
apace  was  filled  with  men.  Each  one  would  see  and  hear  for  him- 
self. No  man  thought  himself  too  distinguished,  too  sick,  too 
wflak,  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  burning  sun,  carried  about  involun- 
tarily 1^  this  fluctuating  wave  of  humanity.  Bide  by  side  with  the 
laborer  stood  the  elegant  lady  in  her  silk  robes ;  near  the  poor  b^- 
gar  in  his,  ragged  jacket  were  seen  the  high  official  and  the  wealtliy 
hanker  in  their  rich  dresses. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  men  were  now  assembled  and  waiting 
—waiting  for  what  they  knew  not — for  news — for  a  courier  who 
cotddgive  the  details.  It  was  not  enough  to  know  that  the  king 
had  conquered ;  they  wished  to  know  the  extent  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  victory ;  and  lastly,  they  would  know  the  bloody  offer- 
ing which  this  victory  had  cost. 
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The  dinner-hoiir  wu  paaaed.  What  cared  thia  happy  people  for 
dinnerT  Thej  hiutgered  for  no  earUilf  food ;  thej'  thitated  for  oo 
earthly  drink ;  they  were  satisfied  with  the  joy  of  Tictory.  The 
dock  struck  three.  Yee,  there  comes  a  horaemao,  hia  bridle  ia 
hanging  loose — he  is  covered  with  dust — but  how,  what  means  thisT 
Hia  face  is  pale  as  death ;  his  eyes  are  misty ;  he  looks  around 
ahame-faced  and  confused.  No  happy  news  is  written  upcm  this 
dark  and  clouded  brow.  What  means  this  meeaenger  of  death  in 
the  midst  of  joy,  triumph,  and  proud  cooBciousneaa  of  victory? 
They  seek  to  hold  him,  to  question  him,  hut  he  gives  no  answer. 
He  spurs  his  wearied  horae  till  he  epriogs  aloft,  and  the  men  in  rash 
terror  are  crushed  against  each  other ;  but  the  horseman  makes  no 
aign.  Silently  he  daahea  on  through  the  laughing,  chatting  <!rowd, 
bat  wherever  he  posses,  laughter  and  smiles  diaappear,  and  speech 
is  silenced. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  angel  of  death  bad  touched  bis  brow,  tuid  the 
happy  ones  shnddwed  at  his  untimely  pretenoe.  Now  be  has 
reached  the  castle,  he  deecenda  from  his  Ijorae.  In  breathleas 
silence,  pallid,  bemMing  they  know  not  why,  those  who  have  seen 
this  dumb  meaaenger  look  up  ahudderingly  to  the  balcony.  At  last, 
after  long  waiting,  the  Minister  Herzberg  appeared  <Hice  more. 

ftjt,  O  Ood  \  what  means  this?  he  is  pale — bis  eyes  are  filled 
with  teaiB.  He  opens  bis  mouth  to  speak,  but  strength  has  left  him. 
He  bold!  on  to  the  bars  of  the  balcony,  otJierwise  he  would  sink. 
At  last  he  collecta  himsielf.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  silence ; 
tbe  silence  <rf  the  grave  is  upon  those  torpid  men.  He  speaks  l  his 
voice  ia  faint  and  weak,  and  trembles-~ob,  so  fearfully !  only  a  few 
in  the  first  rank  can  bear  his  words. 

"  The  bottle  is  loat  1  l^e  Russians  have  conquered  I  The  Auatoi- 
ana  came  to  their  assistance !  The  presence  of  the  Austrians  was 
not  known,  they  had  their  tents  in  holes  in  the  ground  1  As  our 
militia  tu^ed  upon  the  last  intrenchment  at  Judenberg  and  wer« 
only  a  hundred  steps  distant,  Loudon  suddenly  advanced  with  his 
fresh  troops,  gainst  the  worn-out  and  exhausted  victors.  He  re- 
ceived the  PrusaiEHiB  with  so  murderous  a  fire,  that  their  ranks 
Altered,  wavered,  and,  at  last,  broke  loose  in  wild  flight,  pursued 
furiously  by  the  raging  enemy.  The  fortunes  of  the  day  had  turned ; 
welostthebattle.  But  all  is  not  lost.  Theking  lives  !  heissligbtly 
wounded ;  three  horses  were  shot  under  him.  He  lives,  and  so  long 
OS  he  lives,  there  is  hope.  In  the  far  distance,  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  disasters  which  have  befallen  himself  and  his  army,  be 
thinka  of  his  Berllners.  He  sends  yon  a  father's  greeting,  and  ex- 
hcwtB  every  tme  of  you  to  save  bis  possessions,  as  far  as  possible. 
Those  who  do  not  feel  safe  in  Berlin,  and  who  Ceai  Uie  approaching 
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ODemf,  th«  king  oounsels  to  withdraw,  if  poaaible,  witb  theii  monef, 
to  Magdeburg,  where  the  royal  family  will  take  refuge  this  erenu^." 

The  minister  was  ailentr  and  the  people  who  had  lietcitied,  dumb 
with  horror,  now  broke  out  in  wild  cries  of  anguish  and  deepair. 
TerrCT  wae  written  in  every  face;  tears  gushed  from  every  eye. 
Cries  of  unspeakable  agony  burst  from  those  lipe.  which,  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  were  eloquent  with  hope  and  gludneea. 

As  if  it  were  impossible  to  believe  in  these  misfortnoee  without 
further  confirmation,  some  men  called  loudly  for  the  meseenger,  and 
the  distant  crowd,  as  if  inspired  with  new  hc^,  roared  louder  and 
louder : 

"The  oouiierl  the  courier  I  we  will  ourselves  speak  with  the 
courier !" 

The  demand  was  so  threatening,  so  continuous,  it  mnst  be  com- 
plied witli.  Herzbecg  stepped  upon  the  balcony,  and  informed  the 
crowd  that  the  oouiier  would  at  once  descend  to  the  public  square. 

A  breathlees  silence  succeeded ;  every  eye  was  fixed  upott  the 
castle-gat«,  through  which  the  courier  must  come.  When  he  ap- 
peared, the  crowd  rushed  forward  toward  him  in  mad  haste.  Cries 
of  woeaudsufferingwere heard.  Thepeopk^  with — madwithpain, 
beside  themselves  with  despair,  had  no  longer  any  mercy,  any  pity 
for  each  olJier.  They  rushed  upcm  the  messenger  of  misfortnne. 
williout  regarding  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  tumult,  were 
cast  down,  and  trodden  imder  foot. 

The  messenger  began  his  sod  story.  He  repeated  all  that  the 
minister  had  said ;  he  told  of  the  deadly  strife,  of  the  bloody  havoc, 
of  the  raging  advance  of  the  Austrians,  and  of  the  roar  for  ven- 
geance of  the  reassured  Russians.  He  told  how  the  cannon-balls  of 
the  enemy  had  stricken  down  whole  ranks  of  Prussians ;  that  more 
than  twenty  thousand  dead  and  wounded  Pmasians  lay  up<xi  the 
battle-field ;  that  all  the  cannon  and  all  the  colors  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  people  received  this  news  with  tears,  cries,  and  lamenta- 
tions. 'Die  courier  spoke  also  of  the  king.  He,  himself,  had  be< 
kmged  to  the  body-guard  of  the  king — had  been  ever  near  him.  He 
had  seen  the  king  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  shower  of 
balls,  when  his  two  adjutants  fell  at  his  side.  At  last,  a  ball  cam« 
and  wounded  the  king's  horse— the  Vogel— so  fearfully,  that  the 
brave  steed  fell.  Frederick  mounted  another  horse,  but  remained 
upon  the  same  spot ;  a  second  ball  wounded  this  horse,  and  the  king 
quietly  mounted  that  of  Captain  Odtzen.  At  this  moment,  a  bnllet 
etmok  the  kii%  in  the  breast,  but  the  golden  itui  which  the  ki&g 
carried  in  his  pocket,  had  turned  it  aside,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 
In  vain  had  the  generals  and  odjutanld  entreated  him  to  leave  this 
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piaae,  and  think  of  his  personal  safety.  HU  Miawer  was— "W« 
mogt  se«k,  at  this  point,  to  win  the  battle.  I  must  do  my  duty  hero 
with  thereet."* 

Hany  voices  cried  out — "Where  ia  the  kingnowt" 

The  courier  did  not  answer ;  but  the  question  was  so  Aeroely,  so 
Btonnily  repeated,  that  he  waa  compelled  to  go  ou. 

"The  king,  in  themidst  of  the  confusion  and  horror  of  the  flight, 
had  called  him,  and  commanded  him  to  gallop  to  Berlin,  and  bear 
the  fat^  Dews  to  Minister  Herzberg.  He  had  then  galloped  by  him, 
exactly  against  the  enemy,  as  if  he  wished  their  balls  to  strike  him ; 
a  little  troop  of  his  most  faithful  soldiers  had  followed  t" 

"The  king  is  lostt  the  king  is  a  prisoner— wounded— perhaps 
dead  I"  cried  the  terrified  people. 

Suddenly,  the  mad  tumult  was  interrupted  by  loud  shouts  of  joy, 
which  swelled  and  thundered  like  an  aTolanche  from  the  other  side 
of  the  square.  A  fifth  courier  had  arrived,  and  brought  the  news  of 
the  complete  defeat  of  theRuBBlans,  and  a  glorious  Prussian  victory. 

Now,  one  of  those  memorable,  wondrous -grand  scenes  took  place, 
which  no  earthly  phantasy  could  contrive  or  prepare,  to  which  only 
Providence  could  give  form  and  color.  As  if  driven  by  the  storm- 
winds  of  every  powerful  earthly  passion,  this  great  sea  of  people 
fluctuated  here  and  there.  At  one  point,  thousands  were  weeping 
over  the  d«ws  which  the  unhappy  messenger  had  brought.  Near 
by,  thousands  were  huzzaing  and  shouting  over  tbe  joyful  intelli- 
gence brought  hy  the  fifth  courier,  while  those  who  had  been  neat 
enough  to  the  fourth  courier  to  understand  his  words,  turned  aside 
to  give  the  sad  news  to  those  who  were  afar  off.  GomiDg  at  the 
same  time  from  the  other  side,  they  were  met  by  a  mighty  mass  of 
men,  who  announced,  with  glad  cries,  the  news  of  victory,  brought 
by  the  fifth  courier.  Here  you  could  see  men.  with  their  arms 
raised  to  heaven,  thanking  God  for  the  hardly-won  victory.  A 
littlefarther  on,  pale,  frightened  creatures,  motionless,  bowed  down, 
and  grief- stricken.  Here  were  women,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
sp^kling  eyes,  shouting  over  their  hero  king.  There,  the  people 
wept  and  moaned ;  their  king  had  disappeared,  was  a  prisoner,  or 
dead.  As  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  people  spoke  in  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  no  one  listened  to  another ;  every  one  was  lost — blinded 
by  his  own  passionate  h(q>e8  and  feats. 

At  last  the  two  couriers  were  called  upon  to  come  face  to  face 
and  decide  these  important  questions.  Strong  men  lifted  them  upon 
their  shoulders  and  brought  them  together ;  a  profound  and  fearful 
silence  ensued,  every  mad  felt  that  he  stood  upon  the  eve  of  a 
mighty  revelation ;  fifty  thousand  men  were  waiting  bteathleeBlj 
•Hu  kinK'B  own  wordo.'-See  Tbieb«iilt,  p.  St& 
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for  news  of  happmeee  beyoad  compare,  or  of  unspeakable  woe.  The 
(MHiversatioii  of  the  two  horsemen  standing  upon  the  shouldera  d 
their  townsmeQ  waa  quick  and  Iticonic. 

"  At  what  hour  did  the  king  send  70U  ofF  ?"  said  the  f ourUi  courier 
to  the  fifth. 

"At  six.     The  king  himself  commiBsionednje;" 

"Where  stood  our  army  at  that  time?"  Baid  the  fourth  courier. 

"They  stood  before  the  hollow  ground,  and  the  Russians  had 
withdrawn  to  the  intrenchmente  of  Zudenberg ;  we  had  taken  a 
hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and  many  of  our  soldiers  were  wander- 
ing about  the  battle-field  looking  at  the  batteries  they  had  taken. "  * 

"Tea,"  said  the  fourth  courier,  sadly,  "that  was  at  Has,  but  at 
aeven  we  were  in  full  flight.  Loudon  had  risen  from  the  ground, 
and  the  frightened,  conquered  Russians  had  Tecorered  tbemselves. 
You  left  at  six,  I  at  eight;  I  have  ridden  more  rapidly  than  you. 
Unhappily,  I  am  right,  the  battle  is  lost  t" 

"The  battle  is  lostl"  bowled  the  peoj^;  "the  king  is  also  Icet  1 
Wo© I  woe!" 

At  this  moment  the  royal  equipages  were  seen  making  their  way 
slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  the  advance  guard  were  praying  the 
people  to  open  a  way  for  the  travelling  carriages  to  reach  the  castle. 

These  words  excited  new  alarm.  "  We  are  lost  t  Let  us  fly.  let 
us  fly  I  The  court,  the  queen,  and  the  princesses  flee — let  us  save 
ourselves  t  The  Russians  will  come  to  Berlin— they  will  annihilate 
UB.  We  aro  deeerted  and  lost,  lost  I— no  one  knows  where  our  king 
Isl" 

As  if  driven  by  madness,  the  crowds  rashed  against  each  other, 
like  the  sea  when  it  divides,  and  in  billowy  streams  pours  itself  out 
here  and  there ;  and  the  cry  of  anguish  which  now  rang  out  from 
the  castle  square,  found  its  echo  in  every  street  and  every  bouse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AFTBR   THR    BATTLB, 

^K  cannon  were  silenced,  the  discharge  of  musketry  bad  ceased. 
On  the  great  plain  of  KOnersdorf,  where,  a  few  hours  before,  a 
bloody  battle  had  been  raging,  all  was  quiet.  Could  this  be  called 
repose  ?  How  cruel  was  the  tranquillity  which  rested  now  upon  this 
fearful  battle-field  I 

It  was  the  peace  of  death — the  stillness  which  the  awful  measen- 
g«r  of  Heaven  presses  aa  a  sign  and  seal  of  his  love  upon  the  pale 
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UpB  of  tile  dead.  Ea.ppy  thej  whose  immortal  spirits  were  qoicklj 
wafted  awa;  by  the  dread  kiw— they  no  longer  anfler.  Woe  to  thoee 
who  yet  live,  though  they  belong  to  death,  and  who  lie  surrounded 
by  grinning  oorpeea  I  The  oold  bodies  ot  tbeir  oomrades  are  the 
pillows  upon  which  they  lay  their  bloody  heads.  lite  groans  ot  the 
dying  form  the  awful  melody  which  awakes  them  to  ccmsciouaiieee ; 
and  the  starry  tkj  at  this  clear,  transparent  summer  night  is  the 
<Hity  eye  of  love  whicli  bows  down  to  them  and  looks  upon  them  in 
their  agony. 

Ha):^)y  thow  whom  tiie  murderous  sword  and  the  crashing  ball 
carried  off  in  an  inetant  to  the  land  of  spirits  I  Woe,  woe  to  those 
lying  upon  the  battle-field,  living,  breathing,  ccmscioua  of  their  de- 
feat and  of  their  great  agony  I  Woe  I  woe  t  for  thay  hear  the  aomul 
of  the  tramping  and  neighing  of  borees— they  oome  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  moon  throws  the  long,  dark  shadows  of  thoae  advancing  horse- 
men oTer  the  battle-field.  It  is  fearful  to  see  their  rash  approach ; 
spurring  on  over  thousands  of  pole  corpses,  not  regarding  the  dying. 
who  breathe  out  their  last  piteous  sighs  under  the  hoofs  of  theeewlld 
horaee. 

The  Cossack  has  no  pity ;  he  does  not  ahadder  or  draw  back  fnun 
UlU  monstrous  open  grave,  which  has  received  thousands  of  men  as 
if  they  were  one  great  corpse.  The  Cossack  has  come  to  rob  and  to 
plunder ;  he  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  is  the  heir  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  dying,  and  he  has  come  for  his  inheritance.  If  be 
sees  a  ring  sparkling  upon  the  band  of  a  grinDJng  corpse,  he  springs 
from  hia  horse  SJid  tears  it  off.  If  his  greedy,  cruel  eye  rests  upon 
a  rich  uniform  he  seizes  it,  he  tears  it  oS  from  the  bleeding,  wounded 
body,  no  matter  whether  it  is  dead  or  still  breathing  and  rattling. 

Xiook  at  that  warrior  who,  groaning  with  anguish,  his  limbs 
torn  to  pieces,  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  in  lying  in  an 
open  grave ;  he  is  wounded  to  death ;  he  still  holds  his  sword  in  his 
left  hand — his  right  arm  has  been  torn  oS  by  a  cannon-ball,  a  shot 
has  crushed  his  legs,  and  his  comrades  have  placed  him  in  this  grave 
that  he  might  not  be  trampled  upon  by  the  horses'  hoofs ;  they  are 
forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  Ood  and  o  the  mercy  of  man. 

But  the  Cossack  knows  no  mercy.  That  is  ^  word  he  has  never 
heard  in  his  Russian  home ;  he  has  no  fear  of  Ood  before  hia  ^es — 
he  feaiB  the  Csar  and  his  captain,  and  above  all  other  things,  he 
fears  the  knout.  He  knows  nothing  of  pity,  for  it  has  never  been 
shown  him— how  then  should  he  exercise  It? 

When  the  Cossack  saw  the  Prussian  officer  in  his  gold-embroi- 
dered uniform,  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and  threw  the  bridle  over 
faim ;  a  shrill  whistle  told  the  wild  steed,  the  Cossack's  better  half, 
that  he  must  stand  still.    He  apruig  into  the  grave  wliere  the  Frus- 
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■ian  varrior,  the  German  poet,  was  laid  to  mt  Yea,  &  gnttt  G«r- 
man  poet  lies  there — a  poet  by  the  grace  of  Qod.  All  Oemuuiy 
Jmowa  him,  "  tiieir  songster  of  the  spring. "  All  Oermany  bad  read 
and  been  inspired  b;  his  lays.  The  Austrian  and  the  Saxon  con- 
sidered the  Pnuaian  Major  Ewald  Toa  Kleist  their  enemjr,  but  tbey 
loved  and  admired  tbe  poet,  Ehrald  von  Kleist  The  people  a» 
never  enemies  to  poesy,  and  even  polities  are  silent  before  hex  melo- 

lliere  he  liee,  the  gallant  warrior,  the  inspired,  noble  poet;  bia 
broken  eyes  are  turned  to  heaven  ;  his  blue,  cold  lips  are  opened  and 
wearily  stammering  a  few  disconnected  words.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
in  this  last  hour  of  the  last  words  of  his  last  poem.  Perhaps  bia 
stiffening  llpe  murmured  these  words  which  his  mangled  hand  bad 
written  just  before  the  battle  : 

"D««tfc  tor  one'g  fatherland  la  erer  hoaorable. 
How  gladly  will  I  die  that  uobte  defttfi 
Whca  mr  deettn?  call!  1" 

Yes,  deatb  might  have  been  beautiful,  but  fate  is  never  propi- 
tious to  German  poets.  It  would  have  been  noble  and  aweet  to  die 
in  the  wild  tumult  of  battle,  under  the  sound  of  trumpets,  amid  the 
shoota  of  viotory ;  sweet  thus,  with  a  smile  upon  the  lip  to  yield  up 
the  Immortal  spirit. 

Ewald  von  Kleiat,  the  German  poet,  received  his  death-wound 
upon  tiie  field  of  battle,  but  he  did  not  die  there ;  he  lives,  he  kaowa 
that  the  battle  is  lost,  that  his  blood  has  been  shed  in  vain.  The 
Coeaack  has  come  down  into  his  grave — with  greedy  eyes  be  gazes 
at  the  rich  boot;,  lliia  bleeding,  mangled  body — this  is  ta  the  Cos- 
sack not  a  man,  it  ia  only  a  uniform  which  is  his ;  with  hands 
trembling  with  greed  he  teora  it  from  the  quivering,  bleeding  form. 
What  to  him  is  the  death-rattle  and  the  blood — even  the  bloody  shirt 
excites  the  covetouanees  of  the  barbarian,  and  he  teora  it  from  the 
dying  frame.* 

The  Prussian  warrior,  the  Gernum  poet,  lay  there  naked,  his  own 
blood  akme  oovered  hie  wounded  body,  wrapped  it  in  a  purple  man- 
tie,  worthy  of  the  poet's  crown  with  which  his  oouotrymen  had 
decked  hia  brow. 

But  Ewald  von  Kleiat  is  no  long^  a  poet  or  a  hero— he  is  a  poor, 
suffering,  tortured  child  of  earth ;  he  Hob  on'the  damp  ground,  be 
pleads  for  a  few  rags  to  cover  bia  wounds,  into  which  the  muddy 
water  of  Uie  hole  in  which  he  lies  ia  rushing. 

And  now  fat«  seems  favorable.  A  Russian  ofScer  ia  riding  by*« 
be  takes  pity  <ni  the  naked  man  with  the  gaping  wounda ;  he  throwa 

•  "HiWoiy  of  Uis  Seven  Teara"  War."— ThUbault,  Ml. 
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bun  a  soldier's  old  mantle,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  half  gulden.* 
The  German  poet  receives  the  alms  of  the  Russian  thankfully — he 
oovers  himself  with  the  cloak,  he  tries  to  eat  the  bread. 

But  destiny  is  never  propitious  to  Oerman  poets.  The  Coasacke 
swarm  again  upon  ilie  battle-field,  and  again  thej  approach  the 
groaning  warrior  in  the  open  grave ;  he  has  do  longer  a  glittering 
uniform,  but  the  Cossack  takes  all ;  the  poor  old  mantle  excites  his 
greed — he  tears  it  from  the  unresisting  soldier ;  he  opens  his  hands 
and  takes  out  tlie  half  gulden  which  Ewald  von  Kleist  had  received 
troax  the  Russian  hussar. 

Again  he  lies  naked,  again  the  muddy  water  forces  into  his 
wounds,  and  adds  cruel  torture  to  the  agonies  of  death.  So  lies  he 
till  the  next  day,  till  the  enemy  takes  pity  upon  him  and  carries 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  Frankfort,  f 

Happy  those  who  meet  with  sudden  death.  It  ie  true  all  the 
living  did  not  share  the  cruel  fate  of  Ewald  von  Kleist,  but  all  those 
thousands  who  were  borne  wounded  and  bleeding  from  the  battle- 
field were  conscious  of  their  sufferings  and  their  defeat. 

The  little  village  of  Octshef  near  the  battle-field  was  a  hospital. 
During  the  battle  all  the  inhabitants  had  fied.  The  wounded  had 
taken  possession  of  the  huts  and  the  surgeons  were  hastening  from 
house  to  house  giving  relief  where  it  was  possible.  No  one  entered 
into  those  two  little  huts  which  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
somewhat  separate  from  the  others.  And  yet  those  huts  contained 
two  wounded  men.  They  had  been  brought  here  during  the  battle — 
the  surgeon  had  examined  their  wounds  and  gone  out  silently,  never 
to  return.  Groaning  from  time  to  time,  these  two  wounded  men 
lay  upon  the  straw,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  longing  for  the 
surgeon  to  bring  them  help,  or  at  least  alleviation. 

And  now  the  door  was  indeed  opened,  and  an  officer  entered. 
Was  it  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  or  had  blood  and  pain  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  wounded  men  so  that  they  could  not  recognize  the 
BtrangerY  It  was  true  bis  noble  and  generally  cheerful  face  was 
now  grave  and  stem,  his  cheeks  were  ashy  pale,  and  his  great, 
flashing  eyes  were  dim ;  but  there  was  still  scanething  inexpressibly 
majestic  and  commanding  in  his  appearance — though  defeated  and 
cast  down,  he  was  still  a  hero,  a  king — Frederick  the  Great  I 

Frederick  had  come  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  this  lonely  hut,  to 
be  alone  in  his  great  grief ;  but  when  he  saw  the  two  wounded  men, 

•■'BeyenYBBre'  War,"  EBB. 

tEwatd  Ton  Elebt  died  a,  few  days  nfter  this,  ontheMth  of  Angast.  The  Rm- 
BluiafcaTe  him  an  honorable  burial;  (mdoBthereiraBDOiworduiKMi  hiscofflD,  Cap- 
tain Bulow,  chief  attbD  Buwlsjidraiioorui,  took  hlB  own  from  hlg^lde  and  placed  It 
upon  the  bier,  laying,  "3o  worCbraat^aer  shall  not  be  burled  without  every  msA 
of  hont*."- 
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hie  expression  changed  to  one  of  eani'Jet  BjTapB,Qij.  Witb  hastf 
steps  he  drew  near  to  the  two  offlcera,  bowed  over  and  questioned 
them  kindly.  They  rec4^^ized  his  voice — t^t  voice  which  had  ao 
often  inspired  them  to  bold  deeds  in  the  wild  whirl  of  battle,  but 
whose  tones  were  now  mild  and  sympathetic. 

"The  king  1"  cried  both  in  joyful  surprise,  and  forgetting  their 
wounds  and  helplessness,  the;  strove  to  rise,  but  sank  back  with 
hollow  groans,  with  the  blood  streaming  anew  from  their  wounds. 

"Poor  children,"  said  Frederick,  "you  are  badly  wounded." 

"Yes,"  groaned  Lieutenant  von  Grabow,  "badly  wounded,  but 
that  is  of  small  consequence,  if,  your  majesty,  we  only  knew  that 
we  had  gained  the  day.  We  had  taken  two  redoubts,  and  were 
Btorming  the  third,  when  this  misfortune  befell  ns.  Tell  ua,  your 
majesty,  is  it  not  true?    Is  not  the  victory  oursf" 

A  dork  shadow  passed  over  the  face  of  the  king,  but  soon  disap- 

"You  must  now  think  only  of  yourselves.  You  have  proved  tltat 
you  are  brave — the  rest  is  accident  or  fate.  Do  not  despond,  all  will 
be  well.     Have  your  wounds  been  dreesedt    Have  you  been  fed?" 

"  Ah,  sire,  no  devil  will  dress  OUT  wounds, "  groaned  Lieutenant 
von  Eubenfall. 

"How,"  cried  the  king,  "have  they  left  you  here  without  care 
and  assistance?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  there  is  no  earthly  hope  for  us. " 

The  king  was  about  to  answer,  when  several  people,  bearing 
hand-barrows,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  entered. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  said  the  king,  angrily. 

"  Sire, "  answered  the  surgeon,  "  we  will  remove  the  wounded,  as 
your  majesty  will  make  your  night- quarters  here." 

The  king  threw  a  scornful  glance  upon  them. 

"And  you  suppose  that  I  will  allow  this?  The  wounded  men  re- 
main here.  I  will  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  But,  above  all  things, 
examine  the  wounds  of  these  two  ofiScers  at  once,  and  dress  them." 

The  surgeon  advanced,  and  examined  them  carefully,  then  drew 
near  the  king. 

"  Your  majesty, "  said  be,  shmgg^ing  his  shoulders,  "  it  would  be 
all  in  vain.  A  cannon-ball  bus  torn  off  the  right  arm  of  one  of 
these  men,  and  he  must  die  of  gangrene.  The  other  has  a  carlsridge- 
load  of  iron  in  his  face  and  in  bis  body.  It  is  impossible  to  bind  up 
these  wounds." 

-  The  king  did  not  answer  him.  He  stepped  hastily  to  the  ettaw- 
bed,  and  took  both  the  wounded  men  by  the  hand.  Then,  turning 
to  the  surgeon,  he  said— 

"  Look,  now,  these  two  men  are  young  and  powerful — they  have 
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no  fever.     Wttb  Boch  young  blood  and  fresh  hearts  Natiir«  oftan 
doefl  wondeiB.     Dress  them,  and  hind  up  their  wounds,  and,  abov« 

all  things,  see  that  the;  have  nourishment — the]'  have  need  of  it. " 
"  Ah,  yee.  your  majesty ;  we  have  been  hungry  and  thirs^  a  long 

time, "  said  Qrabow. 

The  king  smiled.     "See,  now,  yoa  think  Uiey  are  loet,  and  yet 

they  liave  healthy  etomacha ;  bo  long  as  a  man  ia  hungry  he  will  not 

The  surgeon  opened  hie  case  of  instruments  and  commeitced  to 
idrees  the  wounds.  The  king  watehed  him  for  a  long  time,  then 
stooped  down  and  said,  tenderly,  "Children,  do  not  despair;  I  wiD 
learn  how  it  goes  with  you,  and  if  you  are  no  longer  flt  for  eervioe, 
I  will  take  care  of  you.  Believe  that  I  will  not  forget  you. "  He 
bowed  kindly  and  left  the  room.  Hia  adjutants  were  awaiting  him 
at  the  door  of  the  tent.  * 

The  king  signed  to  them  to  follow  him,  and  stepping  r^idly 
through  the  village,  he  passed  by  the  bute  from  wbicb  loud  cries  of 
anguish  and  low  murmurs  were  heard. 

"Ah,"  cried  Frederick,  "Dant«  did  not  know  all  thehmrorsof 
hell,  or  he  forgot  to  paint  those  I  now  suffer. "  He  hastaned  on — on 
— on,  in  the  obscure  twilight  of  the  summer  night,  pursued  by  tlw 
sighs  and  groans  of  his  dying  and  wounded  soldiers ;  a  deep,  im- 
measurable sadness  lay  upon  bis  brow ;  bis  lips  were  trembling ; 
cold  perspiration  stood  upon  bis  forehead ;  bis  eyes  wandered  over 
the  battle-field,  then  were  raised  to  heaven  witb  a  questioning  and 
reproachful  expression.  Already  the  village  lay  far  behind  Mm ; 
but  he  hurried  on,  he  had  no  aim,  no  object ;  he  wished  only  to 
escape  this  hell,  this  cry  of  despair  and  woe  from  the  condemned. 
An  adjutant  dared  at  last  to  step  forward  and  awake  him  from  his 
sad  mood. 

"Sire,"  said  be,  "  fbe  Cossacks  are  swarming  in  every  direction, 
and  if  your  majesty  goes  on,  the  most  tearful  resulte  may  be  antici- 
pated.    The  Cossacks  shoot  at  every  man  who  wears  a  good  coat. " 

The  king  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  There  is  no  boll  for  me, "  said 
be  in  a  low  tone ;  "  I  have  in  vain  called  upon  death.  I  have  pimyed 
in  mercy  for  a  ball ;  it  csune,  but  it  only  grazed  my  breast.  No,  no 
—there  is  no  ball  for  me  I"  He  advanced,  and  the  adjutant  dared 
once  more  to  interrupt  him. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "will  not  your  majesty  seek  night-quarters f" 

•The  kind's  own  words.  The  whole  Bcais  is  hifltorical.  Tboas  two  ofBoar^ 
wtunn  Om  Vng  mved  In  this  vaj  Irom  deaUi.  reoorered  rapldlf.  After  Uief  wers 
oompletdy  netored,  tbej  Bgaln  took  part  In  tlie  contest,  (nd  ware  again  aBrttOy 
wounded  at  Kolberg.  They  eerved  until  peace  was  declared,  atid  then  retired  OD  the 
Invalid  list,  and,  by  the  express  vrder  ot  the  Udk,  were  most  kliidly  cared  lor.— Sea 
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¥^ederick  raised  his  bead,  and  was  in  tbe  act  of  answering 
Baatil^,  then  said  :  "  Yes.  I  need  night>quarteiB. "  He  looked  around 
and  saw  an  empty  peasant's  house  by  t^e  wayside,  drew  near  and 
entered  silently. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A  EEBOtO  SOm<. 

"I  wnj.  pass  the  night  here,  "said  be,  "the  place  appears  deserted; 
we  wUl  disturb  no  one, " 

Tbe  king  was  right.  The  miseraUe  old  but  was  empty.  No  one 
advanced  to  meet  him  as  he  entered.  In  one  comer  of  the  room 
there  was  some  dirty  straw :  in  tbe  other  a  wooden  table  and  stool 
— this  was  alL 

"It  suffices  foe  me,"  said  the  king,- smiling.  "I  will  pass  tbe 
night  here.     Have  you  my  writing  materials  with  you?" 

"  I  sent  Adjutant  Ton  Qoltz  for  them,  sire,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
leave  you  alone." 

Ooltz  now  entered  with  the  king's  portfolio,  and  informed  hitu 
tiiat  he  had  brought  two  grenadiers  to  guard  the  house. 

"Have  I  still  grenadietH!"  murmured  the  king,  in  a  trembling 
Toiofl.  His  head  feU  upon  his  breast,  and  he  stood  thus  lost  in  deep 
thought  for  a  while.  "  Gentlemen, "  said  be.  at  length,  "  inspect  the 
house.  See  if  there  is  a  more  comfortable  room  than  this  i  if  not,  I 
suppose  we  can  manage  to  sleep  here.  Send  one  of  the  guard  for 
some  soldiers,  by  whom  I  can  forward  my  dispatches. " 

The  adjutants  bowed,  and  left  tbe  room.  The  king  was  alone. 
He  could  at  last  give  way  to  his  despair — his  grief. 

"  All,  all  is  lost  1"  murmured  the  king,  and  a  voice  within  him 
answered  :  "When  all  is  lost,  there  is  no  escape  but  death  t  It  is 
unworthy  to  continne  a  life  without  fame,  without  glory.  The 
grave  alone  Is  a  resting-place  for  the  broken-hearted,  humiliated 

The  king  listened  attentively  ta  this  voice.  He  bod  borne  with 
patiemce  the  sorrows  and  deprivations  of  the  past  years,  but  be  could 
not  smriTe  the  ruin  of  bis  country.  His  coimtry  was  lost.  Then 
was  no  chance  of  saving  it ;  his  army  was  gone.  The  victorious 
enemy  had  taken  all  the  neighboring  provinces.  Tbe  Russians  could 
DOW  march  undisturbed  to  Berlin.  They  would  find  no  resistance, 
tar  the  garrison  there  consisted  of  invalids  and  cripples. 

Berlin  was  lost  I  Prussia  was  lost!  Tbe  king  was  resolved  to 
die,  for  he  was  a  king  without  a  crown,  a  hero  without  laurela     He 
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wished  to  die,  for  he  conld  not  survive  tbe  deBtruction  of  his  oottn- 
tty.  But  flrat  he  must  Ekrrsiige  bis  affairs,  make  bis  will,  and  bid 
adieu  to  his  friends.  The  king  opened  the  door  hastily,  and  desired 
tliat  a  light  should  be  brought — it  was  no  easj  thing  to  procure  in 
this  dismal,  deserted  village.  The  adjutant  succeeded  at  last,  how- 
ever, in  getting  a  few  smaJl  tallow  candles,  and  placing  them  in  old 
bottles,  in  the  absence  of  candleKticka  of  anj  description,  he  carried 
them  to  the  king.  Frederick  did  not  observe  him  ;  he  stood  at  the 
open  window,  gazing  eamestl;  at  the  starry  firmamrait.  The  bright 
light  aroused  him  ;  be  turned,  and  approached  the  table. 

"  M;  last  letters  I"  mnrniured  he,  sinking  upon  the  wooden  stool, 
and  opening  his  portfolio. 

How  his  enemies  would  have  rejoiced,  could  they  have  seen  him 
In  that  wretched  hovel  1  He  first  wrote  to  General  Fink,  to  whona 
he  wished  to  leave  the  command  of  his  army.  He  must  fulfil  tbe 
duties  of  Btat«,  before  those  of  friendship.  It  was  not  a  letter — 
rather  an  order  to  General  Pink,  and  read  as  follows : 

"General  Fink  will  find  this  a  weary  and  tedious  commissiou. 
The  army  I  leave  is  no  longer  in  a  condition:to  defend  itself  from 
the  Russians.  Haddeck  will  hasten  to  Berlin.  Loudon  also,  I  pre- 
sume. If  you  intercept  them,  the  Russians  will  be  in  your  rear ;  if 
you  remain  by  the  Oder,  Haddeck  will  surround  you.  I  neverthe- 
less believe,  were  Loudtoi  to  come  to  Berlin,  you  could  attack  and 
defeat  him.  This,  were  it  possible,  would  give  you  time  to 'arrange 
matters,  and  I  can  assure  you,  time  is  every  thing,  in  such  desperate 
circumstances  as  ours.  Kdper,  my  secretary,  will  give  you  the  dis- 
patches from  Torgau  and  Dresden.  You  must  acquaint  my  brother, 
whom  I  make  general,  in- chief  of  the  army,  with  all  that  passes.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  orders  must  be  obeyed.  The  army  must  sweai 
by  my  nephew.  This  is  the  only  advice  I  am  able  to  give.  Had  I 
any  resources,  I  would  stand  fast  by  you. 


"  Yes,  I  would  have  stood  by  them, "  murmured  the  king,  as  ho 
folded  and  addressed  his  letter.  "I  would  have  borne  still  longer 
this  life  of  oppression  and  privation ;  but  now,  honor  demands  that 
I  should  die, " 

He  took  another  sheet  of  paper.  It  was  now  no  order  or  cMn- 
mand,  but  a  tender,  loving,  farewell  letter  to  his  friend.  General 
Finkenstein. 

"This  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  attacked  the  enemy;  we 

drove  them  back  to  Oudenberg.     All  my  men  performed  deeds  of 

daring  and  bravery,  but,  at  the  storming  of  Oudraibei^,  a  terrific 

nun;iber  of  lives  were  lost.    My  army  became  separated.     I  reaaeem- 

*Tlie  klnc'B  own  words. 
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bled  them  tihree  titnee,  but  is  vain.  At  last,  tbey  fled  in  wild  dis- 
order. I  verf  nearly  became  a  prisoner,  and  was  obliged  to  leaye 
tiie  field  to  the  enemy.  Uy  uniform  wa«  torn  by  the  cannon- tialle, 
two  boraee  were  eliot  underneath  me,  but  deatb  shunned  me ;  I 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life :  I  could  not  die  1  From  an  army  of 
forty-eight  thousand  men,  there  now  remains  three  thousand.  The 
consequences  of  this  battle  will  be  more  fearful  than  the  battle  itself. 
It  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  I  will  not  survive  it.  There  is  no 
onetowbom  I  can  look  for  help.  I  cannot  survive  my  country's 
min.     FareweU  1" 

"And  now,"  said  the  king,  when  be  had  sealed  and  directed  bis 
letter,  "now  I  am  ready ;  my  worldly  affairs  are  settled.  I  am  at 
the  emi  of  my  sufferings,  and  dare  pUim  that  last,  deep  rest  granted 
by  Nature  to  us  all.  I  have  worked  enough,  suffered  enough ;  and 
if,  after  a  life  of  stormy  disasters.  I  seek  my  grave,  no  one  can  say 
it  was  cowardly  not  to  live— for  all  the  weight  of  life  rolled  upon  me, 
forced  me  to  the  ground,  and  the  grave  opened  I^eneath  my  feet.  I 
continued  to  hope,  when  overwhelmed  with  defeat  at  every  point. 
Every  morning  brought  new  clouds,  now  Borrows.  I  bore  it  coura- 
geously, trusting  that  misfortune  would  soon  weary,  the  storms  blow 
over,  and  a  clear,  cloudless  sky  envelop  me.  I  deceived  myself 
greatly ;  my  sorrows  increased.  And  now,  the  worst  has  happened ; 
myconntry  isloet  t  Whodaressay  Ishouldsurvive  thislossf  To  die 
at  the  proper  time  is  also  a  duty.  The  Romans  felt  this,  and  acted 
upon  it.  I  am  a  true  scholar  oF  the  old  masters,  and  wish  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  them.  When  all  is  lost,  the  liberty  to  die  should 
not  be  denied.  The  world  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  me,  and  I 
laugh  at  her  weak,  unjust  laws.  Like  Tiberius,  will  I  live  and  die  I 
farewell,  then,  thou  false  existence ;  fareweU,  weak  man  1  Ah  I 
there  ai^  so  many  fools — so  few  men  amongst  you ;  I  have  found  so 
many  faithless  friends,  so  many  traitors,  so  few  honest  men  I  In 
the  hour  of  misfortune  they  all  deserted  mel  But,  nol"  said  he; 
"one  remained  true.  D'Argene  never  deceived  me,  and  I  had 
almoert  fo^otten  to  take  leave  of  him.  Well,  death  must  wait  for 
me,  while  I  write  to  D' Argens  1" 

A  heavenly  inspiration  now  beamed  on  his  countenance ;  his 
eyee  shone  like  stars.  The  holy  muse  had  descended  to  comfort  tlie 
despairing  hero,  to  whisper  loving  and  precious  words  to  him. 
Thus  standing  at  death's  portals,  Frederick  wrote  his  most  beauti- 
ful poem,  called  "Ami  le  sort  en  est  jeU."  A  great  wail  of  woo 
burst  from  his  soul.  The  sorrows,  the  grievances  hid  until  now 
from  all,  he  portrayed  in  touching,  beautiful  words  to  his  absent 
friend.  Hepictured  tohim  his  sufferings,  his  hopes,  his  struggles, 
and  finally,  his  determination  to  die.     When  all  this  had  been 
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paintod  in  the  moat  glowing  colon,  when  his  wotmdB  wm«  laid  \mn, 
bs  wiote  a  last  and  tonohing  farewell  to  hia  Iriend ; 

"AdlatiiO'ATgBiuI  dina  ce  tabliMi, 
Da  moa  Minu  tn  /oii  1&  cuua: 
&u  moliui  OB  peuae  pas  du  niani  du  caieaii, 
Que  J'Mplre  ft  I'apoUitese. 
Tout  a«  que  I'amltlA  p&r  cee  Ten  propoae, 
Cen  qut  tut  quid-baa  le  cileMe  flambeaii; 
Eolaiiera  tea  Jours  Undla  que  Is  repon, 
£tlorsque1e  prlnCempa  paraisHaiit  de  nouTBao, 
De  BOQ  aein  aboudiuit  Vottre  lea  fleura  Acloaea, 
ChAqoe  fola  d'un  boaqnet  de  mrrthea  et  de  rosea, 
Tu  dalKuea  parer  mon  tombekn."* 

"Ah]"  murronred  the  king,  aa  he  folded  and  addraaaed  bla  poeti- 
cal lettter,  "  how  lovely  it  must  now  be  at  Saos-Sonci  I  Well,  well  1 
my  gmve  sbaU  be  there,  aod  D'Argena  will  cover  it  with  fiowen. 
And  have  I  no  other  friende  at  SaDs-Souci?  H7'  good  old  hoonda, 
my  crippled  eoldiers  I  They  oaiutot  oome  to  me,  but  I  will  go  to 
tlwna." 

The  king  then  arose,  opened  the  door,  and  asked  if  a  meaMnger 
was  in  readineea ;  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affimtative,  he  gave 
the  three  lett«rH  to  the  adjutant.  "And  now  my  work  is  finiahed," 
saidhe,  "now  I  can  die."  He  took  from  his  breaet-pooket  a  small 
casket  of  gold  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  which,  in  the 
late  battle,  had  fierved  him  as  a  shield  against  the  enemy's  baUa. 
The  lid  had  been  hollowed  in  by  a  ball ;  strange  to  say,  this  casket, 
which  had  saved  his  life,  was  now  to  cause  his  death.  For  within 
it  there  was  a  small  vial  containing  three  pills  of  the  moat  deadly 
poison,  which  the  king  had  kept  with  him  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  king  looked  at  the  casket  thoughtfully.  "  Death  here 
fought  against  death ;  and  still  how  glorioaa  it  would  have  been  bo 
die  upon  the  battle-field  believing  myself  the  victor !'  He  held  the 
vial  up  to  the  light  and  shook  it ;  and  as  the  pills  bounded  np  and 
down,  he  said,  smiling  sadly,  "Death  is  men^l  It  comes  eag^y 
to  invite  me  to  the  dance.  Well,  well,  my  gay  cavalier,  I  am  ready 
for  the  dance." 

He  opened  the  vial  and  emptied  the  pills  into  his  hand.  Then 
arose  and  approached  the  window  to  see  once  more  the  sky  with  iti 
glittering  stars  and  ita  brightly- beaming  moon,  and  the  battle-field 
upon  which  thousands  of  his  iubjects  had  this  day  found  their  deaib. 
nien  raised  the  hand  with  the  pills.  What  was  it  that  caused  him 
to  hesitate?  Why  did  his  hand  fall  slowly  downf  WUatwwehli 
eyea  eo  intently  gazing  on? 

,_ .  __  COOQ  C  I 

*  See  note,  pan  wL  O 
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TiM  king  wm  not  gauog  at  the  eky,  the  etara,  ot  the  moon ;  but 
far  off  into  the  distance,  at  the  Austrian  taunp-fiiee.  Tbem  were 
the  conqoeiorB,  tliere  wa*  Soltikow  and  London  wit^  their  armies. 
The  king  had  observed  theee  fires  before  entco'ing  the  hnt,  bnt  their 
nnmber  had  now  increased,  a  sign  that  the  enemy  bad  not  advanced, 
but  was  resting.  How!  Was  it  possible  that  the  enemj,  not  taking 
advantage  of  their  victory,  was  not  follovii^  the  conquered  troops, 
but  giving  tbem  time  to  rally,  to  outmarch  them,  perhaps  time  to 
reach  tlie  Spree,  perhaps  Berlin! 

"If  this  ia  so,"  said  the  king,  answering  his  own  thoughts,  "if 
the  enemy  negleota  to  give  me  the  finUhing-blow,  all  is  not  loet. 
If  there  ia  a  (Stance  of  salvation  for  my  country,  I  mart  not  die ;  ahr 
needa  me,  and  it  ia  my  duty  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  retrieve  the 

He  looked  again  at  the  camp-fiiee,  and  a  briEht  smile  played 
abont  his  Up*. 

"If  those  fires  speak  aright,"  said  he,  "my  enemies  are  more 
generous — or  mere  stupid — than  I  thought,  and  many  advantages 
may  still  be  derived  from  this  lost  battle.  If  so,  I  must  return  to 
my  old  motto  that  'life  is  a  duty. '  And  bo  long  as  good,  honomble 
work  is  to  be  done,  man  has  no  right  to  seek  the  lazy  rest  of  the 
grave.  I  must  ascertoiu  at  once  if  my  suspicions  are  correct. 
Defttb  may  wait  awhile.  As  long  as  there  is  a  neceesity  for  living, 
I  cannot  die." 

He  returned  the  pills  to  the  vial  and  hid  the  casket  in  its  former 
resting-place.  Then  passing  hastily  through  the  room,  he  opened 
Hie  door.  The  two  adjutants  were  sitting  upon  the  wooden  bench 
ia  front  of  the  hut ;  both  were  asleep.  The  grenadiers  were  pacing 
with  even  tread  up  and  down  before  the  house ;  deep  quiet  prevailed. 
The  king  stood  at  the  door  looking  in  amazemeat  at  the  glorious 
scene  before  him.  He  inhaled  with  delight  the  soft  summer  air; 
never  had  it  seemed  to  him  so  balmy,  so  full  of  strengthening 
power,  and  he  acknowledged  that  never  had  the  stars,  the  moon, 
the  sky  looked  as  beautiful.  With  lively  joy  he  felt  the  night-wind 
toying  with  his  hair.  The  king  would  not  tire  of  all  this;  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  a  friend,  dead  long  since,  mourned  and  bewailed,  had 
suddenly  appeared  to  him  beaming  with  health,  and  as  if  he  must 
open  his  arms  and  say,  "  Welcome,  thou  returned  one.  Fat«  sepa- 
lated  ns ;  but  now,  as  we  have  met,  we  will  never  leave  one  another, 
bnt  cling  together  tlirougb  life  and  death,  through  good  and  evil 
r^Kirt" 

Life  was  the  friend  that  appeared  to  Frederick,  and  he  now  felt 
his  great  love  tor  it.  Raising  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  to  the 
■ky,  he  murmured,  "  I  swear  not  to  seek  death  unless  at  the  law  ftz- 
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tremity,  if,  when,  made  &  priBoner,  I  cannot  escape.     I  swear  to 
live,  to  suffer,  so  long  as  I  am  free. " 

He  had  aaaumed  the  hamesB  of  life,  and  was  detenained  to  battJe 
biarelf  wiUt  it. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

TBI     TTO     OBBNADIEKS. 

SmiKO,  and  with  elastic  step,  the  king  od-ranoed  to  meetUie 
two  grenadiera,  who  atood  tooted  to  the  spot  aa  he  approached  them. 

"Qrenadien),"  said  he,  "why  are  jou  not  with  four  conaradeeT" 

"  Our  comrades  fled, "  said  one. 

"  It  is  dishonorable  to  flf, "  said  the  other. 

The  king  Was  startled.  These  voices  were  familiar,  he  had 
surely  heard  them  before. 

"I  ought  to  know  you,"  said  he;  "this  is  not  the  first  time  ws 
have  spoken  together.     What  is  your  name,  my  son?" 

"  Frita  Eober  is  my  name, "  said  the  grenadier. 

"And  yours?" 

"Charlee  Henry  Buschman,"  said  the  other. 

"You  are  not  mistaken,  sir  kingi  we  have  met  and  spoken  be- 
fore, but  it  was  on  a  better  night  than  this. " 

"Where  was  it?"  said  the  king. 

"The  night  before  the  great,  the  glorious  battle  of  Leathen," 
said  Fritz  Kober,  gravely;  "at  that  time,  sir  king,  you  sat  at  oni 
tent-fire  and  ate  dumplings  with  us.  Charles  Henry  knows  how  to 
cook  them  so  beautifully  I" 

"Ah  1  I  remember,"  said  the  king ;  "you  made  me  pay  my  share 
of  the  costs. " 

"And  you  did  so,  like  a  true  king,"  said  Fritz  Eober.  "After- 
ward you  came  back  to  om:  tent-fire,  and  Charles  Henry  Buschman 
told  you  fairy  tales ;  nobody  can  do  that  so  beautifully  as  Charles 
Henry,  and  you  slept  refreshingly  throughout." 

"No,  no,  grenadier,"  said  the  king,  "I  did  not  sleep,  and  I  can 
tell  you  to-day  all  that  Charles  Henry  related. " 

"Well,  what  was  itf"  said  Fritji  Kober,  with  great  delight. 

^e  king  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  soft  voice : 

"  He  told  of  a  king  ^o  was  so  fondly  loved  by  a  beautiful  fairy, 
that  she  changed  hersel '  into  a  sword  when  the  king  went  to  war 
and  helped  him  to  defeat  his  enemies.     Is  that  it,  Fritz  Kober?" 

"  Nearly  so,  sir  king ;  I  wish  yoa  had  such  a  fairy  at  your  side 
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.  "Still,  Fritz,"  whispered  Gbarlee  Henry  Buschmao,  "our  king 
does  not  need  the  help  of  a  fairy ;  our  king  can  maintain  his  own 
cause,  and  Ood  is  with  his  eword. " 

"Do  you  truly  believe  that,  my  son?"  said  the  king,  deeply 
moved.  "  Have  you  still  this  great  confidence  in  met  Do  you  still 
believe  that  I  can  sustain  myself  and  that  Ctod  is  with  meT" 

"We  have  this  confidence,  and  we  will  never  lose  it  I"  cried 
Charles  Henry,  quickly.  "  Our  enemiesover  there  havenoFrederi<^ 
to  lead  them  on.  no  conunander- in-chief  to  share  with  them  himger 
and  thirst,  and  danger  and  fatigue ;  therefore  they  cannot  love  their 
leaders  as  we  do  ours." 

"And  then,"  said  Fritz  Kober,  thoughtfully,  "lam  always  think- 
ing thatthis  war  is  like  a  battle  of  the  cats  and  hounds.  Sometimes 
it  looks  as  if  tbe  little  cats  would  get  the  better  of  the  great  bull- 
d(^ ;  they  have  sharp  claws,  and  scratch  the  doga  in  the  face  till 
they  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  and  must  for  a  while  give  way ;  they 
go  (rfr,  however,  give  theniselvee  a  good  shake,  and  open  their  eyeB, 
and  spring  forward  as  great  and  strong  and  full  of  courage  aa  ever ; 
they  seize  upon  the  poor  cats  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  bite  them 
deadly  with  their  strong,  powerful  teeth.  What  care  they  if  the  cats 
do  scratch  in  the  mean  while?  No,  no,  sir  king,  the  cats  cannot 
hold  out  to  the  end ;  claws  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  lasting  as 
teath."    ■ 

"Yes,"  said  the  king,  laughing,  "hut  how  do  you  know  bat  oar 
foes  over  there  are  the  hounds  and  we  are  the  little  catBt"* 

"Whatr  cried  Fritz  Kober,  amazed,  "we  shallbe thocats?  So, 
no,  sir  king,  we  are  the  great  bounds. " 

"But  how  can  you  prove  this?" 

"How  shall  I  prove  it?"  said  Fritz  Kober,  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Aft«r  a  short  pause,  he  cried  out,  gayly,  "  I  have  it — I  will  prove  it 
Those  over  there  are  the  cate  because  they  are  Russians  and  Austri- 
ans,  and  do  not  serve  a  king  aa  we  do ;  they  have  only  two  empresses, 
two  women.  Now,  sir  king,  am  I  not  right?  Women  and  cats,  are 
they  not  alike?  So  those  over  there  are  the  cats  and  we  are  the  bull 
dogBl" 

f^«derick  was  highly  amused.  "Take  care,"  said  he,  "that 
'those  over  there'  do  not  hear  you  liken  their  empresses  to  cats." 

"And  if  they  are  empresses,"  said  Fritz  Kober,  dryly,  "they  are 
still  women,  and  women  are  cats. " 

The  king  looked  over  toward  the  camp-fires,  which  w&c%  boldly 
shining  on  the  horizon. 

"How  far  is  it  from  here  to  those  fires?"  said  he. 

"About  an  hour,"  said  CSiarles  Henry,  "notmare." 

"One  hour, "  repeated  the  king,  softly.     "In  one  hour,  then,  I    . 
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could  know  my  fatel    Lurten,  ohildreii,  whidi  of  joa  will  go  fo> 

Both  exclaimed  in  the  same  moment,  "I  will !" 

"  It  ie  a  f  eoif  ol  attempt, "  said  the  king,  earnestly ;  "  the  Coeeaeks 
are  awnnniitg  In  every  direction,  and  if  yon  eecspe  them,  yoa  m^ 
be  caught  in  the  camp  and  shot  as  spies." 

"  I  will  t&ke  care  that  they  ehaU  not  reoognisB  me  aa  an  enemy.' 
said  Charles  Henry,  quietly. 

"  I  also, "  said  Fritz  Eober,  zealously.  "  You  stay,  Charles 
Henry,  we  dare  not  both  leave  the  king.  Yod  know  that  onljr  this 
evening,  while  upon  the  watch,  we  swore  that,  even  if  the  wfacis 
army  of  tbe  enemy  marched  against  us,  we  would  not  deaert  our 
king,  bat  would  stand  at  onr  post  ae  long  as  there  was  a  drop  of 
blood  in  onr  veins  or  a  breath  in  our  bodies. " 

The  king  laid  his  hands  npon  the  two  soldiers  and  looked  at  them 
with  much  emotion.  The  moon,  which  stood  great  and  full  in  the 
heavens,  lighted  up  this  curious  gronp,  and  threw  three  long,  dark 
shadows  over  the  plain. 

"And  yon  have  sworn  that^  my  children?"  said  the  king,  atux 
B  long  paose.  ."Ah.  if  all  my  men  thought  as  you  do  we  would  not 
have  been  defeated  this  day." 

"Sir  king,  your  soldiers  all  think  as  we  do,  but  fate  was  agalnet 
UB.  Just  as  I  Baid,  the  cats  outnumbered  us  to. day,  but  we  will 
bite  them  bravely  for  it  next  time.  And  now  tell  me,  sir  king, 
what  shall  I  do  over  there  in  the  camp?" 

Before  the  king  conld  answer,  Charles  Henry  laid  his  hand  npon 

•  "  Let  me  go, "  said  he,  entreatingly ;  "  Fritz  Eober  la  so  daring,  so 
undaunted,  he  is  not  cautious ;  tiiey  will  certainly  shoot  him,  and 
then  yon  have  lost  the  best  soldier  in  your  army. " 

"  Your  Ices,  I  suppose,  would  not  be  felt ;  the  king  can  do  wiUi- 
ont  you. " 

"  Listen,  children. "  said  the  king,  "  it  is  best  that  yoa  both  go ; 
<ma  can  protect  the  other,  and  four  ears  are  better  than  two. " 

"The  king  is  right,  that  is  best — we  will  both  go." 

"And  leave  the  king  alone  and  unguarded?" 

"No,"  said  the  king,  pointing  to  the  two  sleepers,  "I  have  my 
two  adjutants,  and  they  will  keep  guard  for  me.  Now,  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  Over  there  is  the  enemy,  and  it  is  most 
important  for  me  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  he  proposes 
to  do.  Go,  then,  and  listen.  Their  generals  have  certainly  taken 
upiheirquartersin  the  village.  Yon  must  ascertain  that  positively, 
and  then  draw  near  tbeir  quarters.  You  will  retnm  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  inform  me  of  all  that  you  hear  and  see. ' 
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"bthatall?"  said FritE Eober. 

"That  is  All.  Now  be  o£F,  and  il  you  do  your  doty  well,  and 
return  fresh  and  in  good  order,  you  shall  be  both  made  offlcen. " 

Friti:  Eober  latched  aloud.  "  No,  no,  sir  king,  we  know  that  old 
story  already." 

"It  is  not  neceesBiy  that  you  should  promiee  us  uiy  Uiing,  yoar 
m^esty, "  said  Charles  Henry ;  "  we  do  not  go  for  a  reward,  but  for 
respeot  and  lore  to  our  king. " 

"But  tell  me.  Frits  Eober,  why  you  laughed  so  heartUyt"  said 
the  king. 

"Because  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  your  majesty  has  promised 
to  make  us  odScers.  Before  the  battle  of  Leuthen,  you  said  if  we 
vrere  brave  and  performed  valiant  deeds,  you  would  make  us  ofBoers. 
Well,  we  wra«  brave.  Charlee  Heni^  took  seven  prisoners,  and  I 
took  nine ;  but  we  are  not  officers. " 

"  You  shall  be  to-morrow, "  said  the  king.  "  Now,  hasten  (^,  and 
come  back  aa  quickly  ae  possible. " 

"We  will  leave  our  muskets  here,"  said  Charlee  Henry ;  "we  dare 
not  visit  our  enemies  in  Prussian  array, " 

They  placed  their  arms  at  the  house  door,  and  then  clasping  each 
Other's  hands,  and  making  a  military  salute,  they  hastened  o9. 

The  king  looked  after  them  till  their  slender  forms  were  lost  in 


"With  fifty  thousand  such  soldiers  I  could  conquer  the  world," 
mnrmored  be ;  "  they  are  of  the  true  metal " 

Be  turned,  and  stepping  up  to  the  two  sleepers,  touched  them 
lightly  on  the  shoulders.  They  sprang  op  alarmed  when  they  recog< 
nized  the  king. 

"  You  need  not  excuse  yonraelvea, "  said  Frederick  kindly,  "  you 
have  bad  a  day  of  great  fatigue,  and  are,  ot  course,  exhausted. 
Come  into  the  house,  the  night  air  is  dangerous ;  we  will  sleep  here 
together." 

"Where  are  the  two  grenadiers t"  said  Qolte. 

"  I  have  sent  them  off  on  duty. " 

"  Then  your  majesty  must  allow  us  to  remain  on  guard.  I  have 
slept  well,  and  am  entirely  refreshed. " 

"I  also."  said  the  second  lieutenant.  "Will  your  majesty  be 
ideaaed  to  sleepT  we  will  keep  guard. " 

"Not  BO,"  said  the  king,  "the  moon  will  watch  over  ug  all. 

"  But  it  is  imponible  that  your  majesty  should  sleep  Ojub,  entirely 
unguarded.  The  first  Cossack  that  dashes  by  oould  take  aim  at  your 
majesty  through  the  window. " 

Frederick  shook  his  head  gravely.  "The  ball  which  will  strike 
28 
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me  will  come  from  above,"  and  that  yoa  cannot  intercept.  No,  tt 
ii  better  to  have  no  watch  before  the  door ;  we  will  not  draw  the 
attention  of  troope  pasaing  bj  b>  this  house.  I  think  no  one  wiU 
suppose  that  this  miserable  and  ruinous  barrack,  thzongh  whidi  the 
wind  bowls,  is  the  •'ceidence  of  a  king.  Come,  then,  messieurs." 
He  stepped  into  the  hut,  followed  by  the  two  adjutanls,  who  dared 
no  longer  opgoea  him.  "Put  out  that  light,"  said  the  king,  "the 
moon  will  be  our  torch,  and  will  glorify  oni  bed  of  straw."  He  drew 
his  sword,  and  grasping  it  firmly  in  Ms  right  bond,  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  straw.  "  There  is  room  for  both  of  you — lie  down. 
Good -night,  sire." 

I^ederick  slightly  raised  his  three-cornered  hat  in  greeting,  and 
then  laid  it  over  his  face  as  a  protection  from  the  moonlight  and  the 
cold  night  air.  The  adjutants  laid  down  silently  at  his  feet,  and 
soon  no  sound  was  heard  in  the  room  but  tbe  load  breathing  of  Uw 
ttiree  sleepers. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

THE    BIQHT    COUNSBL. 

Band  In  hand  the  two  grenadiets  advanced  directly  toward  the 
battle-field.  Before  they  could  approach  the  enemy's  camp  they 
roust  borrow  two  Austrian  uniforms  from  tbe  dead  upon  tbe  plain. 
It  was  not  difficult,  amongst  so  many  dead  bodies,  to  find  two  Aus- 
trian <^cera,  and  the  two  Prussian  grenadiers  went  quickly  to  woi^ 
to  tob  the  dead  and  appropriate  their  garments. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Charles  Henry,  shuddering,  "a 
cold  chill  thrills  through  me  when  I  thi&k  of  putting  on  a  coat 
which  I  have  just  taken  from  a  dead  body.  It  seems  to  me  t^ 
marble  chillneee  of  the  corpse  will  insinuate  itself  into  my  whole 
body,  and  that  I  shall  never  be  warm  again. " 

Fritz  Kober  looked  up  with  wide-open  eyea!  "Yoa  have  each 
curious  thoughts,  Charles  Henry,  such  as  come  to  no  other  man; 
but  you  are  right,  it  is  a  f  roety  thing. "  And  now  he  had  removed 
the  uniform  and  was  about  to  draw  off  hia  own  jacket  and  assume 
the  white  coat  of  tbe  Austrian.  "  It  is  a  great  happiness, "  said  he, 
"that  we  need  not  change  our  trousers,  a  little  clearer  pr  darker 
gray  can  make  no  difference  in  the  night. " 

Charles  Henry  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  Uie  ooat  of  tha  dead 
man,  when  Frit)!  Kober  suddenly  seized  his  arm  and  held  him  back. 
"  Stop, "  said  he,  "  you  must  do  me  a  favor^this  ooot  is  too  narrow, 
M  Kloctai,  p.  lis. 
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and  it  pinohee  me  fearfully ;  you  are  thinner  than  I  am,  and  I  think 
it  will  fit  you  exactly ;  take  it  and  give  me  youre. "  He  jerked  off 
the  coat  and  Itanded  it  to  bis  frieud. 

"No,  no,  Fritz  Kober,"  said  Charles  Henry,  in  a  Toioe  so  soft  and 
sweet,  that  Fritz  was  confused  and  bewildered  by  it.  "No,  Fritz, 
I  understand  you  fully.  You  have  the  heart  of  an  angel ;  you  only 
pretend  that  Uiis  coat  is  too  narrow  for  yon  that  you  may  induce 
me  to  take  the  one  you  have  already  warmed." 

It  was  weU  that  Fritz  had  hia  back  turned  to  the  moon,  other- 
wise hie  friend  would  have  seen  that  bis  face  was  crimson ;  be 
Uushed  as  if  detected  in  some  wicked  act.  HoweTer,  he  tore  the 
uniform  away  &om  Charles  Henry  rather  roughly,  and  hastened  to 
put  it  on. 

"  Folly, "  said  he,  "  the  coat  squeezes  me,  that  is  all  1  Besides,  it 
la  not  wise  to  fool  away  our  time  in  siUy  talking.  Let  us  go 
onward. " 

"Directly  over  the  battle-field?"  said  Charles  Henry,  shuddering. 

"Directly  overthe  battle-field, "said  Kober,  "  because  that  is  the 
nearest  way. " 

"Come,  Uien,"  said  Charles,  giving  him  his  hand. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  patb  through  which  they  must  walk. 
They  passed  by  troops  of  corpses — by  thousands  of  groaning,  rattling, 
dying  men — by  many  severely  wounded,  who  cried  out  to  them 
piteously  for  mercy  and  help  I  Often  Charles  Henry  hesitated  and 
stood  still  to  oflTer  consolation  to  the  unhappy  wretohes,  but  Frila 
Ebber  drew  him  on.  "  We  cannot  help  them,  and  we  have  far  to 
go  r  Often  tlie  swarming  Cossacks,  dashing  around  on  their  agile 
little  poniee,  called  to  them  from  afar  off  in  their  barbarous  speech, 
bnt  when  they  drew  near  and  saw  the  Austrian  uniforms,  they 
passed  tbem  quietly,  and  were  not  surprised  they  had  not  given  the 
pass -word. 

At  last  they  passed  the  battle-field,  and  came  on  the  open  plaiti, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  perceived  the  camp-fires  of  the  Russians 
and  Austrians.  The  nearer  they  approached,  the  more  lively  was 
the  scene.  Shouts,  tau^ter,  loud  calls,  and  outcries — from  time  to 
time  a  word  of  command.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  mad  confusion, 
here  and  there  soldiers  were  running,  market-women  offering  tbem 
wsiee  cheap,  and  exulting  soldiers  aBsembliog  around  the  camp- 
fires.  From  time  to  time  the  regular  step  of  the  patrowille  was 
heard,  who  surrounded  Uie  camp,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  in  every 
direction. 

Arm  in  arm  they  passed  steadily  around  the  camp.  "  One  thing 
I  know,"  whispered  Fritz  Sober,  "they  have  no  thought  of  march- 
ing.   They  will  pass  a  quiet,  peaceful  night  by  their  camp-flres. " 
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"I  agree  with  you,"  Boid  Charlee  Hemy,  "but  let  us  go  forwwd 
and  listen  a  little ;  perhaps  we  can  learn  wliere  the  generals  are 
quartered." 

"Look,  look  I  it  must  be  th«a«,"  said  Fritz  Sober,  haetilj. 
"Hiere  are  no  camp-firee ;  but  there  is  a  brilliant  light  in  the  peas- 
ants' huts,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  I  see  a  guard  before  the  doon. 
niese,  certain^,  are  the  headquartere. " 

"  Let  us  go  there,  then, "  said  Charles  Henry ;  "  but  we  must  ap- 
proach the  houses  from  behind,  and  thus  avoid  the  guard. " 

Thej  moved  cautiously  around,  and  drew  near  the  bouses.  Fro- 
found  quiet  reigned  In  this  neighborhood  ;  it  was  the  reverence  of 
subordination — the  effect  which  the  presence  of  superior  ofBoera 
ever  exercises  upon  their  men.  Here  stood  groups  <^  offlcets,  ligbUf 
whispraring  together — there  soldiers  were  leading  their  masters' 
borsee ;  not  far  off  orderlies  were  waiting  on  borseback — sentinels 
with  shouldered  arms  were  going  slowly  by.  The  attention  of  all 
seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  the  two  small  houses,  and  every  glance  and 
every  ear  was  turned  eagerly  toward  the  brilliantly  lighted  win- 

"We  have  hit  the  mark  exactly,"  whispered  Fritz  Kober ;  he  bad 
sQcceeded  with  his  friend  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  little  allc? 
which  separated  the  two  houses.  "  We  have  now  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  generals.  Lookl  there  is  an  Austrian  sentinel  with 
hia  bear's  cap.     Both  the  Austrian  and  Russian  generals  axe  here. " 

■"Let  us  watch  the  Russians  a  Utile  through  tiie  window,  "said 
Charles  Henry,  slipping  forward. 

They  reached  the  comer,  and  were  hidden  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
which  overshadowed  the  huts.  Suddenly  they  heard  the  word  of 
command,  and  ther«  was  a  general  movement  among  the  files  of 
BOldiers  assembled  about  the  square.  The  ofBcere  placed  theinse]v«B 
in  rank,  the  soldiers  presented  arms  ;  for,  at  this  moment,  the  Aus- 
trian General  Loudon,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  stepped  from  one  ot 
thesmall  bouses  into  the  square.  The  Cossacks,  who  were  crouched 
down  on  the  earth  before  the  door,  raised  themselves,  and  also  pre- 
sented arms. 

While  Loudon  stood  waiting,  the  two  Prussian  grenadierB  slipped 
slyly  to  the  other  hut 

"Let  us  go  behind, "  whispered  Charles  Henry.  "There  are  no 
sentinels  there,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  a  door,  and  get  into  the 
house. " 

Behind  the  hut  was  a  little  garden  whose  thick  shrubs  and  busies 
gave  complete  concealment  to  the  two  grenadiers.  Noiselessly  they 
Bprmg  over  the  little  feace,  and  mode  a  lecouioissance  of  the  ter- 
rain— unseen,  unnoticed,  they  drew  near  the  house.    As  they  stepped 
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from  behind  the  bnsheB,  Ftitz  Sober  seized  his  Mold's  ana,  and 
with  difflcillty  Bappreased  «  cry  of  joy. 

The  scene  which  was  presented  to  them  was  well  oalonlated  to 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  brave  soldiers.  They  had  reached  the  goal,  and 
might  now  hope  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  their  king.  The  quarters  of 
the  Russian  general  were  plainly  exposed  to  them.  In  this  great 
room,  which  was  evidently  the  ball-room  of  the  village,  at  a  knig 
oak-table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  General  Soltikow,  and 
around  him  sat  and  stood  the  generals  and  officers.  At  the  docv, 
half  a  dozen  Cossacks  were  crouching,  staring  sleepily  on  the  groond. 
The  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax-lights,  and  gave  the 
two  grenadiers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  every  part.  Fate 
appeared  to  favor  them  in  every  way,  and  gave  them  an  opportonity 
to  hear  aa  well  as  see.  The  window  on  the  garden  was  opened  to 
give  entrance  to  the  cool  night  air,  and  near  it  there  was  a  thick 
branch  of  a  tree  in  which  a  man  could  conceal  himself. 

"  Look  there, "  said  Charles  Henry,  "  I  will  hide  in  that  tree.  We 
will  make  onr  observationa  from  different  stand -pointa.  Perhaps 
one  of  UB  may  see  what  escapes  the  other.  Let  us  attend  dose^, 
tliat  we  may  tell  all  to  our  king. " 

No  man  in  this  room  guessed  that  in  the  silent  little  garden  fom 
flashing  eyes  were  observing  all  that  passed. 

At  tJie  table  sat  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  surrounded  by 
his  generals  and  offlcere.  Before  him  lay  letters,  maps,  and  plans, 
at  which  he  gazed  from  time  to  time,  while  he  dictated  an  account 
of  the  battle  to  the  officer  sitting  near  him,  Soltifcow  was  preparing 
a  dispatch  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  A  few  steps  farther  off,  in 
stiff  military  bearing,  stood  the  officers  who  were  giving  in  their 
reports,  and  whose  statements  brought  a  dark  cloud  to  the  brow  of 
Uie  victorious  commander.  Turning  with  a  hasty  movement  of  the 
head  to  the  small  man  witJi  the  gold -embroidered  uniform  and  the 
stiffly -frizzed  wig,  he  said — 

"Did  you  hear  that,  sir  marquis?  Ten  thousand  of  my  brave 
soldiers  lie  dead  upon  the  battle-field,  and  as  many  more  are  severely 
wounded." 

"It  follows  then,"  said  the  Harquis  Hontalembert,  the  French 
oommissioner  between  the  courts  of  Vienna.  Petersburg,  and  Paris, 
*  it  follows  then,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  has  forty  thousand  dead 
and  wounded,  and,  consequently,  his  little  army  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed." 

"Who  knows?"  said  Soltikow;  "the  king  of  Prussia  is  aocus-  . 
tomed  to  sell  his  defeats  dearly.  I  should  not  be  at  all  snrpriaed  if 
hehadlostfewersoldiersthan  wehave."*  P  ■ 

•SolUktrw-B  own  words.-9ee  Ar.*enholt«,  p.  SM.       "^'OOglC 
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"  Well,  I  thiok  he  has  now  nothing  more  to  loee, "  eaid  the  mar- 
quis, laughing ;  "  it  refltB  with  you  to  give  tie  last  amp  de  grSae  to 
Uiis  ccmquered  and  firing  king,  and  forever  prevent — " 

The  entrance  of  an  officer  interrupted  faim.  The  officer  announced 
General  von  Loudon. 

Solitkow  arose,  and  advanced  to  the  door  to  welcome  the  Aus- 
trian general.  A  proud  smile  waa  on  hie  face  as  be  gave  his  hand 
to  Loudcm ;  he  did  this  with  the  air  of  a  gracious  superior  who 
wished  to  be  benevolent  to  hia  subordinate. 

The  quick,  Ann  glance  of  Loudon  seemed  to  read  the  haugh^ 
heart  of  bis  ally,  and,  no  doubt  for  this  reason,  he  scarcely  touched 
Soltikow'e  hand.  With  erect  head  and  proud  step  he  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  I  resolved  to  come  to  your  ezceUencj, "  said  Loudon,  in  a  shai^ 
excited  tone;  "you have  a  large  room,  while  in  my  but  I  could 
scarcely  find  accommodation  for  you  and  your  adjutanta. " 

"You  come  exactly  at  the  right  hour,"  said  Soltikow,  with  a 
haughty  smile ;  "you  see,  we  were  about  to  hold  a  council  of  war, 
and  consider  what  remains  to  be  done. " 

A  dark  and  scornful  expression  was  seen  in  Loudon's  counte- 
nance, and  his  eyes  rested  fiercely  upon  the  smiling  face  of  Soltikow. 

"  Impossible,  general  I  you  could  not  have  held  a  council  of  war 
without  me, "  said  he,  angrily. 

"Ob,  be  composed,  general,"  said  Soltikow,  smiling,  "I  would, 
without  doubt,  have  informed  you  immediately  of  our  conclusions." 

"I  suppose  ^ou  could  not  possibly  have  come  to  any  conclusion 
in  my  absence, "  said  Loudon,  the  veins  in  whose  forehead  b^an 
to  swell. 

Soltikow  bowed  low,  wth  the  same  imchanged  and  insolent  smile. 

"Let  us  not  dispute  about  things  which  have  not  yet  taken  plao^ 
your  excellency.  The  council  of  war  had  not  commenced,  but  now 
that  you  are  here,  we  hiay  begin.  Allow  me,  however,  first  to  sign 
these  dispatches  which  I  have  written  to  my  gracious  sovereign, 
announcing  the  victory  which  t^  Russian  troops  have  this  day 
ftcbieved  over  the  army  of  the  King  of  Prussia. " 

"Ah,  general,  this  time  I  am  in  advance  of  you,"  cried  London; 
"tbedispatehes  are  already  sent  oft  in  which  I  announced  to  my 
empress  the  victory  which  the  Austrian  troops  gained  over  tlw 
PruBsians." 

Soltikow  threw  hia  head  back  scornfully,  and  his  little  gray  eyce 
,  flashed  at  the  Austrian, 

London  went  on,  calmly :  "  I  aesure  your  excellency  that  entlin- 
siasm  at  our  glorious  victory  has  made  me  eloquent.  I  pictured  ta 
my  empress  the  picturesque  moment  in  which  the  conquering  Pms- 
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Buuu  wvxe  ruBhing  forwud  to  take  poBsesBion  of  tiM  battetiee  de- 
serted by  the  flying  Russians,  at  which  time  the  Austrian  horsemea 
•ptang,  as  it  were,  from  the  groiuid,  checked  the  conquerors,  and 
forced  them  back ;  and  by  deeds  of  lionlike  courage  changed  the 
fate  of  the  day. " 

While  Loud<»i,  eeentjng  entirely  cool  and  careless,  thus  spoke, 
the  face  of  the  Russian  general  was  lurid  witb  rage.  Panting  for 
breath,  he  pressed  his  doubled  fist  upon  the  table. 

Every  one  looked  at  him  in  breathless  excitement  and  horror — 
all  knew  bis  passionate  and  unrestrained  rage.  But  the  Marquis 
Hontalembert  hastened  to  prevent  this  outburst  of  passion,  and  be- 
fore Soltikow  found  breatli  to  speak,  he  turned  with  a  gay  and  con* 
ciliftting  ezpreesion  to  Loudon. 

"If  you  have  painted  the  battle  of  to-day  so  much  in  detail," 
said  he,  "you  have  certainly  not  forgotten  to  depict  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  troops  to  describe  that  truly  exalted  movement, 
when  the  Russians  threw  themselves  to  the  earth,  as  if  dead,  before 
advancing  columns  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  allowed  them  to  pass 
over  them ;  then,  springing  up,  shot  them  in  the  back . "  * 

"Certeinly  I  did  not  forget  that,"  said  London,  whose  noble, 
generous  heart  already  repented  hie  momentary  passion  and  jeal- 
ousy ;  "  certainly,  I  am  not  so  cowardly  and  so  unconscionable  as 
to  deny  the  weighty  share  which  the  Russian  army  merit  in  the 
honor  of  this  day ;  but  you  can  well  understand  that  I  will  not  allow 
tiie  gallant  deeds  of  the  Austrians  to  be  swept  away.  "We  have 
fought  together  and  conquered  together,  and  now  let  us  rejoice  to- 
gether over  the  glorious  result. " 

Loudon  gave  his  hand  to  Soltikow  with  bo  friendly  an  expression 
that  he  could  not  withstand  it  "  You  are  right,  Loudon ;  we  will 
rejoice  together  over  tbia  great  victory, "  cried  he.  "Wine,  here! 
We  will  flrst  drink  a  glass  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  the  day ;  then 
we  will  empty  a  glass  of  your  beautiful  Rhine  wine  to  Uie  friend- 
ship of  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  Wine  here  I  The  night  is  long 
enough  for  council ;  let  us  firet  celebrate  our  victory. " 

The  Ccflsacks,  at  a  sign  from  the  adjutants,  sprang  from  the  floor 
uid  drew  from  a  comer  of  the  room  a  number  of  bottlce  and  silver 
cups,  whiohthey  hastened  to  place  upon  the  table.  The  secretaries 
moved  the  papers,  maps,  eto. ;  and  the  table,  which  a  moment  be- 
toK  had  quite  a  business-like  aspect,  was  now  changed  into  an 
enticing  buffet. 

Soltikow  looked  on  enraptured,  but  t^  marquis  cast  an  anxious 

and  aigniflcant  look  upon  the  Austrian  general,  which  was  answered 

with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders.     Both  knew  that  the  tovve 

•  Andwobolti,  Sovea  Yoan'  War,  p.  1S7. 
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Oeti«r&l  Boltikow,  next  to  the  thmider  of  oannoD  and  the  mad  whM 
of  battle,  loved  nothing  eo  well  as  the  springing  of  corks  and  the 
odes'  of  wine.  Both  knew  that  the  general  was  a«  valiant  and  un- 
oottqnerable  a  soldier  as  he  was  a  valiant  and  unconquerable  drinker 
— who  was  moet  apt  while  drinking  to  forget  every  tiling  else  bnt 
the  gladness  of  idle  moment.  The  marquii  tried  to  make  another 
week  attempt  to  remind  him  of  more  earnest  duties. 

"Look  you,  yonr  ezoelleuoy,  your  secretaries  appear  vray  nodan- 
(dioly.  Will  you  not  first  hold  a  oonncil  ot  warT  and  we  can  tbeo 
give  ouiBolves  undisturbed  to  joy  and  enjoyment. " 

"Why  is  a  council  of  war  necessary?"  said  Soltikow,  sinking 
down  into  a  chair  and  handing  bis  cup  to  the  Cossack  b^lnd  him 
to  be  filled  for  the  second  time.  "Away  with  business  and  scrib- 
bling t  The  dispatches  to  my  empress  are  completed ;  seal  them, 
Pietrowitch,  and  send  the  courier  off  immediately ;  every  thing  else 
can  wait  till  morning.  Come,  generals,  let  ue  sMke  our  glaeeee  to 
the  healths  of  our  exalted  sovereigns. " 

Loud<m  took  the  cup  and  drank  a  brave  pledge,  then  when  he  had 
emptied  the  glass  he  said :  "  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  sending 
our  exalted  sovereigns  the  news  of  the  day's  victory— it  liea  in  our 
hands  to  inform  them  of  the  complete  and  irrevocable  defeat  of  the 

"How  so?"    said  Soltikow,    filling   up  his  oup  for  the  third 

"If  now.  in  place  of  enjoying  this  oomfortable  rest,  and  giving 
OUT  enemy  time  to  recover  himself,  we  should  follow  up  the  Fma- 
eians  and  cut  oS  the  king's  retreat,  preventing  him  from  taking 
possession  of  his  old  camp  at  Beutven,  we  wonld  then  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  crush  him  completely  and  put  an  end  to  this  war." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  that  we  should  break  up  the  camp  at  oooe, "  said 
Soltikow ;  "  that  we  should  not  grant  to  our  poor,  exhausted  soldiers 
a  single  hour  of  sleep,  but  lead  them  out  again  to  battle  and  to 
deatht  No,  no,  sir  general ;  the  blood  of  my  brave  Rnseians  ts 
worth  as  much  as  the  blood  of  other  men,  and  I  will  not  make  ot 
them  a  waU  behind  which  the  noble  Dutchmen  place  themselves  in 
comfortable  security,  while  we  offer  up  for  them  our  blood  and  otir 
life.  I  think  we  Russians  have  done  enough ;  we  Oo  not  need 
another  victory  to  prove  that  we  are  brave.  When  I  fight  another 
such  battle  as  I  have  fought  to-day.  with  my  staff  in  my  hand  and 
alotie  I  must  carry  the  news  to  Petersburg,  for  I  shall  have  no  sol- 
diers left.*  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  yon,  General  London.  - 
Ton  have  been  a  faithful  ally ;  we  have  fought,  bled,  and  conquered 
together,  although  not  protected  by  a  consecrated  hat  and  Bwoid  lite 

*"n«ilerIektheQiest,"— GeeOhoir,  p.  UO. 
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Field-Hareh&l  Daon,  who  ever  demaodB  new  vlotoriee  frmn  ns  while 
he  himeelf  Is  undecided  and  completely  inaotiTe." 

"Your  exoellenof  seems  to  be  somewhat  embittered  against 
Datm."  said  Loudon,  with  a  amile  he  oonld  not  whoUy  suppren. 

"Yea,"  said  Soltikow,  "I  am  embittered  against  this  modem 
Fablns  Cnnctator,  who  finds  it  bo  easj  to  become  renowned — who 
reroains  in  Vienna  and  reaps  tlie  harvest  which  belmigs  rights  to 
yon,  General  Loudon.  You  act,  while  he  hesitates — joa  are  full  ot 
energy  and  ever  ready  for  the  strife ;  Daun  Is  dilatory,  and  white 
be  is  rseolTing  whether  to  strike  or  not,  the  opportunity  <s  lost. " 

"The  emporees,  my  exalted  sovereign,  has  honored  him  with  hts" 
especial  confidence, "  said  Loudon ;  "  he  must  tiierefore  merit  it. " 

"Yes ;  and  in  Vienna  they  have  honored  you  and  myself  with 
their  eqiecial  distrust,"  said  Soltikow,  stormily,  and  swallowing  a 
full  ctip  of  wine.  "You,  I  know,  receive  rare  and  scanl?  {naise ; 
eulogies  must  be  reserved  for  Daun.  We  are  r^arded  with  Inimi- 
cal and  jealous  eyes,  and  our  zeal  and  our  good-will  are  forever 
suspected." 

"This  is  true,"  said  Loudon,  BtniUng;  "it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
believe  in  the  sincere  frieudBbip  of  the  Russians,  perhaps,  because 
we  so  earnestly  desire  it." 

"Words,  words r  said  Soltikow,  angrily.  "The  German  has 
ever  a  secret  aversitm  to  the  Russian — you  look  upon  us  as  disguised 
tigera,  ever  ready  to  rob  and  devour  yonr  glorious  culture  and 
accomplishments.  For  this  reason  you  gladly  place  a  glass  shade 
over  yooraelves  when  we  are  in  your  neighborhood,  and  show  os 
yonr  glory  through  a  transparent  wall  that  we  mayadmire  and  envy. 
When  you  are  living  in  peace  and  harmony,  you  avoid  us  sedulously ; 
ttien  the  German  finds  himself  entirely  too  educated,  too  refined, 
for  the  barbaric  Russian,  But  when  you  quarrel  and  sbrive  with 
each  other,  and  cannot  lay  the  storm,  then  you  suddenly  remember 
that  the  Russian  is  yonr  neighbor  and  friend,  that  he  wields  a  good 
Bword,  and  knows  bow  to  hew  away  with  It  right  and  left.  Yon 
call  lustily  on  him  for  help,  and  offer  him  your  friendship — that 
means,  just  so  long  as  hostilities  endure  and  you  have  use  for  ua. 
Even  when  you  call  us  your  friends  yon  distrust  us  and  suspect  our 
good-will.  Constant  cbarges  are  brought  against  us  in  Vienna. 
Spreeain  languishes  in  chains — Austria  charges  him  with  treachery 
and  want  of  zeal  in  the  good  cause ;  I'ermor  and  Butterlia  are  also 
aooused  of  great  crimee — they  have  sought  to  make  both  tbelr  sin- 
cerity and  ability  suspected  by  the  empress,  and  to  bring  them  into 
reproo^d).  HiIb  they  have  not  deserved.  I  know,  also,  that  th^ 
have  charged  me  with  disinclinatioa  to  assist  the  allies — they  de- 
clare that  I  have  no  ardor  for  the  common  cause.     This  makes  bad 
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blood,  mesaletiTB ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  excellent  wine  in  your 
beautiful  Qermimy,  I  doabt  if  our  friendship  would  etand  upon  a 
Bure  footing.  Therefore,  sir  general,  take  your  cup  and  let  us  drink 
t^^ether— drink  thie  glorious  wine  to  the  health  of  our  friendship. 
Make  your  glaeeee  ring,  meesieuiB,  and  that  the  general  may  sea 
that  we  mean  honorably  with  our  toast,  empty  them  at  a  drau^t." 

They  all  accepted  the  challenge  and  emptied  a  cup  of  the  old, 
fiery  Rhine  wine,  which  Soltikow  bo  dearly  loved  ;  their  eyes  flashed, 
their  cheeks  were  glowing. 

Loudon  saw  tliis  with  horror,  and  he  cast  an  anxious  glance  at 
Montalembert,  who  returned  it  with  a  significant  shrug  of  the 
shoulder. 

"And  now,  your  excellency, "  said  Loudon,  "tiiat  we  have  en- 
joyed the  Qenuon  wine,  let  us  think  a  little  of  Qermany  and  the 
memy  who  can  no  longer  disturb  her  peace,  if  we  act  promptly. 
Our  troops  have  had  some  hours'  rest,  and  will  now  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  advance. " 

"Always  the  same  old  song,"  said  Soltikow,  laughing;  "butl 
shall,  not  be  waked  up  from  my  comfortable  quarters ;  I  have  done 
enough  I  my  troops  also. " 

"I  have  just  received  a  courier  from  Dann,"  said  Loudon,  softly; 
"he  makes  it  my  duty  to  entreat  your  excellency  to  follow  up  our 
Tictory  and  crush  the  enemy  completely. " 

"That  will  be  easy  work,"  said  Montalembert^  in  a  fiattering 
ton,e.  "The  army  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  scattered  and  flying  in 
every  direction ;  they  must  be  prevented  from  resseembling ;  tlM 
scattering  troops  must  be  harassed  and  more  widely  septuated,  and 
every  possibility  of  retreat  cut  oS  for  Frederick. " 

"  WeU,  well,  if  that  must  be, "  said  Soltikow,  apathetically,  plac- 
ing the  cup  just  filled  with  wine  to  his  lips,  "let  Field- Marshal 
Daun  imdertake  the  duty.  I  have  won  two  battlee ;  I  will  wait  and 
rest ;  I  make  no  other  movements  till  I  hear  of  two  victoriee  won  by 
Daun.  It  is  not  reasonable  or  just  for  the  troope  of  my  empress  to 
act  alone. "  * 

"Bat."  said  the  Marquis  Montalembert,  giving  himself  the  ap- 
pearance of  wishing  not  te  be  heard  by  Loudon,  "  if  your  excellency 
now  remains  inactive  and  does  not  press  forward  vigorously,  tha 
Austrians  alone  will  reap  the  fruits  of  your  victory. " 

"I  am  not  at  all  diepoeed  to  be  jealous, "  said  Soltikow,  laughing ; 
"from  my  heart  I  wish  the  Austrians  more  success  than  I  have  had. 
For  my  part,  I  have  done  enough,  f  Fill  your  glasses,  messieurs, 
fill  your  glasses  t    We  have  won  a  few  hours  of  happiness  from  the 
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goddesB  Bellona ;  let  ua  enjoy  tliem  and  forget  all  our  caiea.  Let  as 
drink  once  more,  gendomen.  Long  live  our  charming  miBtrees, 
the  Empress  Elizabedi  I"  The  Russian  ofScers  clanged  their  glasses 
and  chimed  in  zealously,  and  the  fragrant  Rhine  wine  bubbled  like 
foaming  gold  in  the  silver  cups.  Soltikow  swallowed  it  with  ever- 
increasing  delight,  and  he  became  more  and  more  animated. 

The  o£Bcere  sat  round  the  table  with  glowing  cheeks  and  listened 
to  their  worshipped  general  who,  in  innooent  gajet;f ,  related  some 
soenee  from  his  youth,  and  made  his  hearers  laugh  bo  loud,  so  rap- 
turously, that  the  walls  trembled,  and  Fritz  Kober,  who  waa  crouch- 
ing; down  in  the  bushes,  could  with  difficulty  prevent  himself  from 
joining  in  heartily. 

The  gayety  of  the  Russians  became  more  impetuous  and  un- 
bridled. They  dreamed  of  their  hcone ;  here  and  there  they  be- 
gan to  eing  Russian  love-songs.  The  Coesaclu,  on  the  floor,  grinned 
with  delight  and  hummed  lightly  the  refrain. 

The  wine  began  to  exercise  its  freedom  and  equality  principles 
upon  the  heart,  and  all  difference  of  rank  was  forgotten.  Every 
countenance  beamed  with  delight ;  every  man  laughed  and  jested, 
sang  and  drank.  No  one  thought  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his 
scattered  army ;  they  remembered  the  victory  they  had  achieved, 
but  the  fragrant  wine  banished  the  remembrance  of  the  conquered," 

Mtwtalembert  and  Loudon  took  no  part  in  the  general  mirth. 
They  had  left  the  table,  and  from  an  open  window  watched  the  wild 
and  frenzied  group. 

"It  is  in  vain,"  whispered  Loudon,  "we  cannot  influence  him. 
The  German  wine  lies  nearer  his  heart  than  his  German  allies. " 

"  But  you,  general,  you  should  do  what  Soltikow  omits  or  neglects. 
You  should  draw  your  own  Bdvant^;e  from  this  tardiness  of  the 
Russian  general,  and  pursue  and  crush  the  Eing  of  Prussia. " 

"I  would  not  be  here  now,  "said  Loudon,  painfully,  "if  I  could 
do  that.  My  hands  are  bound.  £  dare  not  undertake  any  thing  to 
which  the  allies  do  not  agree ;  we  can  only  act  in  concert. " 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  the  table  silenced  the  two  gentle- 
men. Soltikow  had  just  related  a  merry  anecdote,  which  made  the 
CoBsacka  laugh  aloud.  One  of  the  Russian  generals  rewarded  them 
by  throwing  them  two  tallow -candles.  This  dainty  little  delicacy 
was  received  by  them  with  joyful  shouts. 

"Let  us  withdraw,"  whispered  Montalembert,  "the  scene  be- 
comes too  Russian. " 

"  Yes,  let  us  go, "  sighed  Loudon ;  "  if  we  must  remain  here  in- 
active, we  can  at  least  employ  the  time  in  sleep. " 

No  one  remarked  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  gentlemen.  The 
•  9eepruala;  FrederUk  Uie  Greab-^bhord,  p.  IS. 
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gsjr  laughter,  the  drinkii^  and  singing  went  on  undisturbed,  and 
soon  became  a  scene  of  wild  and  druhen  oonfueion. 

"We  can  now  also  withdraw, "  whispered  Charles  Henry  to  Fritz 
Eober.     "Come,  comel  jou  know  we  are  expected. " 

With  every  possible  caution,  they  haateaed  away,  and  only  after 
they  had  left  the  camp  of  the  RuiaiaiiH  and  Austrians  far  behind 
them,  and  passed  again  over  the  battle-field  did  TrUz  Kober  break 
silenc«,  "Well,"  said  he,  sighing,  "what  have -we  to  say  to  the 
king?" 

"All  that  we  hare  heard,"  said  Charlee  Henry. 

"  Yes,  but  we  hare  heard  nothing, "  murmured  Fritz.  "  I  (^lened 
my  ears  as  wide  ae  possible,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Is  it  not  base 
and  vile  to  come  to  Germany  and  apeak  this  gibberish,  not  a  word 
of  which  can  be  understood?  In  Germany  mrai  should  be  obliged  to 
speak  German,  and  not  Bnesian." 

"Tbey  did  not  speak  Russian,  but  French, "  said  Charlee  Heniy ; 
"  I  nndeiatood  it  all. " 

Fritz  Eober  stopped  suddenly,  and  stared  at  his  friend.  "You 
aay  you  understood  French?" 

"Yes,  I  was  at  home  on  the  French  borders.  My  mother  was 
from  Alsace,  and  there  I  learned  French. " 

"You  understand  every  thing,"  murmured  Fritz,  "but  for  my- 
self, I  am  a  poor  stupid  blockhead,  and  the  king  will  laugh  at  me, 
tor  I  have  nothing  to  tell.    I  shall  not  get  my  commissi  on. " 

"Then  neither  will  t,  Fritz;  and,  beeidee,  as  to  what  we  have 
seen,  you  have  as  much  to  tell  as  I.  You  heard  with  your  eyes  and 
I  with  my  ears,  and  the  great  point  arrived  at  you  know  as  mnt^ 
about  as  I  do.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  are  sleeping  quietly, 
not  thinking  of  pursuing  us.     That's  the  principal  point." 

"Yes,  that's  true;  that  I  can  also  assure  the  king— that  will 
please  him  best  Look  I  Charlee  Henry,  the  day  is  breaking  I  Let 
us  hasten  on  to  the  king.  When  he  knows  that  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  sleep,  he  will  think  it  high  time  for  the  Prussians  to  be 
awake." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

A    HERO    IN    UISFOBTUNB. 

Ths  two  grenadiers  returned  unharmed  to  the  village  where  ths 
king  had  at  present  eetiUilished  his  headquarters.  The  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  were  falling  upon  the  wretched  hut  which  was 
occupied  by  his  majesty.  The  peaceful  morning:  quiet  was  unbroken 
by  the  faintest  Bound,  and,  ae  if  Nature  had  a  certain  reverence  for 
the  hero's  slumber,  even  the  birds  were  hushed,  and  the  morning 
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breeze  blew  eof  tlf  against  the  little  window,  as  if  it  would  mumrar 
a  sleeping  eoog  to  the  kinf;.  There  were  no  sentinels  before  the 
door;  the  bright  morning  sun  alone  was  guarding  the  holy  jdaee 
where  the  unfortunate  hero  reposed. 

Lightly,  and  with  bat«d  breath,  the  two  grenadiere  crept  into  the 
open  hut.  The  utter  silence  disturbed  them.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  thej  should  find  the  bing  in  this  miserable  place,  alone  and 
unguarded.  They  thought  of  the  hordes  of  Cossacks  which  infected 
that  region,  and  that  a  dozen  of  them  would  suffice  to  aurrouzul  this 
little  hut,  and  make  prisoners  of  the  king  and  his  adjutants. 

"I  have  not  the  courage  to  open  the  door,"  whispered  FtitE 
Sober.  "  I  fear  that  the  king  is  no  longer  here.  The  Cossaoks  have 
captured  him. " 

" Ood  has  not  penuitted  that, "  said  Chailea  Henry,  eolenmly ;  "I 
believe  that  He  has  guarded  the  king  in  our  absence.  Come,  we 
will  go  to  his  majesty." 

They  opened  the  door  and  entered,  and  then  ^h  stood  motion- 
less, awed  and  arrested  by  what  they  beheld. 

There,  on  tiie  straw  that  was  scantily  scattered  on  the  dirty  floor, 
lay  the  king,  bis  hat  drawn  partially  over  his  face,  his  unsbeatbed 
sword  in  his  band,  sleeping  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  at  bis  bright 
and  beautiful  Sane-Souci. 

"Lookt"  whispered  Charlee  Henry;  "thus  sleeps  a  king,  over 
whom  Giod  watches  t    But  now  we  must  awaken  him. " 

He  advanced  ^ix>  the  king,  and  kneeling  beside  him,  whispered: 
"  Your  majesty,  we  have  returned ;  we  bring  intelligence  of  the 
Bussians  and  Auetrians. " 

The  king  arose  slowly,  and  pushed  bis  hat  back  from  his  brow. 

"  Good  or  bad  news  ?"  he  asked. 

"Good  newsl"  said  Fritz.  "The  Austrians  and  Bussiuis  have 
both  gone  to  bed  ;  they  were  sleepy." 

"And  they  have  no  idea  of  pursuing  your  majesty,"  continued 
Gbarles  Henry.  "Loudon  wished  it,  but  Soltikow  refused ;  he  will 
do  nothing  until  Daun  acts. ' 

"Soyousat  with  them  in  the  council  of  war?"  asked  tbeking, 
amiling. 

"Tee,  we  werepreient,"  said  Fiits  Kober,  with  evident  delight; 
"  I  saw  the  council,  and  CharlM  Henry  heard  them. " 

The  king  stood  up.  "You  speak  too  loudl"  hesaid;  "you  will 
waken  these  two  gentlemen,  who  are  sleeping  bo  well.  We  will  go 
outside,  and  you  can  continue  your  report. " 

He  crossed  the  room  noiselessly,  and  left  the  hut.  Then  seating 
himself  before  the  door,  on  a  small  bench,  he  told  the  two  grena- 
diers to  give  him  an  exact  account  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

Long  after  they  bad  finished  speaking,  the  king  sat  silent^  and 
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apparently  lost  in  thought.  His  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  seemed  to 
be  in  holj  communion  with  the  Almighty.  As  his  eyes  slowijr. 
Bank,  hie  glance  fall  upon  the  two  grenadiers  who  stood  before  him, 
silently  reepectful. 

"I  am  pleased  with  you,  children,  and  this  time  the  promise 
shall  be  kept.     Tou  ehal  I  become  subordinate  officers. " 

"In  the  same  company?"  asked  Fritz  Kober. 

"In  the  same  company.  That  is,"  continued  the  king,  "it  I 
am  ever  able  to  form  companies  and  regiments  again. " 

"We  are  not  so  badly  off  as  your  majesty  thinks,"  said  Fritz 
Kober.  "  Our  troops  have  already  recovered  from  their  first  t«iTor, 
and  as  we  returned  we  saw  numbers  of  them  entering  the  village. 
In  a  few  hours  the  army  can  be  reorganized. " 

"Qod  grant  that  you  may  be  right,  my  sonl"  said  the  king, 
kindly.  "Oo,  now,  into  the  village,  and  repeat  the  news  you 
brought  me  to  tbe  soldiers.  It  will  er.oourage  them  to  hear  that  the 
enemy  sleep,  and  do  not  think  of  pnrsulng  us.  I  will  prepare  your 
oommissions  for  you  to-day.     Farewell,  my  children  1" 

He  bent  his  head  slightly,  and  then  tamed  to  reSnter  the  hut  and 
awaken  hia  two  adjutants.  With  a  calm  voice  he  commanded  them 
to  go  into  the  village,  and  order  the  generals  and  higher  officers  to 
assemble  the  remnants  of  their  regiments  before  the  hut. 

"  A  general  march  must  be  sounded, "  said  the  king.  "  The  morn- 
ing air  will  bear  the  sound  into  the  distance,  and  when  my  soldiers 
bear  it,  perhaps  they  will  return  to  their  colors. " 

When  the  adjutants  left  him,  the  king  commenced  pacii%  slowly 
up  and  down,  his  bands  crossed  behind  him. 

"All  is  lost,  all!"  he  murmured;  "but  I  must  wait  and  watch. 
If  the  stupidity  or  rashness  of  the  enemy  should  break  a  mesh  in  th* 
net  within  which  I  am  enclosed,  it  19  my  duty  to  slip  through  with 
my  army.  Ah  I  how  heavily  this  crown  presses  upon  my  head ;  it 
leaves  me  no  moment  of  repose.  How  hard  is  life,  and  how  terribly 
are  the  bright  illusions  of  our  eariier  years  destroyed  t" 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  king  shivered,  and  murmured  to 
himself :  "  I  feel  now,  what  I  never  thought  to  feel.  I  lun  afraid 
my  heart  trembles  at  the  thoi^ht  of  this  encounter,  as  it  never  did 
in  battle.  The  drams  and  trumpets  call  my  soldiers,  but  they  will 
not  come.  They  are  stretched  upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  fleeing  ' 
before  the  enemy.  They  will  not  come,  and  the  sun  will  witness 
my  shame  and  wretchedness." 

The  king,  completely  overcome,  sank  upon  the  bench,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  He  sat  thus  for  a  long  time.  The  sounds 
before  tbe  door  became  louder  and  louder,  but  the  king  heard  them 
not ;  he  still  held  bis  hands  before  his  face.  He  could  not  see  the 
bright  array  of  uniforms  tbat  hod  assembled  before  tiie  wiadowi 
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nor  tbat  the  eoldien  were  BwarmlfiK  in  from  tM  sides.  He  did  not 
hear  the  beating  of  dramB,  the  (Wers  to  the  soldiers,  or  military 
signals.  Neither  did  he  hear  the  dqn',  which  was  gentlj  opened  hj  - 
his  adjutants,  who  had  returned  to*i&fomi  him  that  his  ordeni  liad 
be«i  olxired,  and  that  the  generals  ICd  staff  offloers  were  awaiting 
him  outside  the  hut.  % 

"Sire,"  whispered  at  length  one  at  the  adjutants,  "your  com- 
mands have  been  fnlfilled.  The  ^genitals  await  your  majesty's 
pleasure. " 

The  king  allowed  his  hands  to  glide  slWly  from  bis  face.  "  And 
the  troopeT"  he  asked. 

"They  are  beginning  toform."  ■ 

**  They  are  also  just  placing  the  cannon. "  said  the  second  adjutant 

The  king  turned  angrily  to  him.  "Sir,"  he  cried,  "you  lie  I  I 
hare  no  cannon, " 

"  Tour  niaj«ty  has,  God  be  praised,  more  than  fifty  cannon, "  said 
the  adjutant,  firmly. 

A  ray  of  light  over^iread  the  countenance  of  the  king,  and  a 
slight  flush  arose  to  bis  pale  cheek.  Standing  up,  be  bowed  kindly 
to  the  adjutants,  and  passed  out  among  the  generals,  who  saluted 
him  respectfully,  and  pressed  back  to  make  way  for  their  king, 
^e  king  walked  sijently  through  their  ranks,  and  then  turning  his 
head,  he  said : 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  yesterday  has  left  us.  Assemble 
your  troops. " 

The  generals  and  staff  officers  hurried  silently  away,  to  place 
themaelres  at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  and  lead  them  before  the 
king. 

The  king  stood  upright,  his  unsheathed  sword  in  bis  right  hand, 
as  in  the  moat  ceremonious  parade.  The  marching  of  the  troops  be- 
gan, hut  it  was  a  sad  spectacle  for  their  king.  How  little  was  left 
ot  the  great  and  glorious  army  which  he  had  led  yesterday  to  battle  t 
Jib>re  than  twenty  thousand  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Thousands  were  flying  and  scattered.  A  few  r^mente  had  been 
formed  with  great  trouble ;  barely  five  thousand  men  were  now 
assembled.  The  king  looted  on  with  a  flrm  eye,  but  his  lips  were 
tightly  compressed,  and  his  breath  came  heavily.  Suddenly  he 
turned  to  Count  Dolmer,  the  adjutant  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  with  the  intelli- 
genoe  of  a  victory  gained  at  Hinden.  The  king  had  invited  him  to 
remain.  "lam  about  to  overpower  the  Russians;  remain  until  I 
can  give  you  a  like  message. "  The  king  was  reminded  of  this  as  he 
saw  the  count  near  him. 

"Afa,"  he  said,  with  a  troubled  smile,  "you  axe  waiting  for  the 
message  I  promised.     I  am  distressed  that  I  cannot  make  you  the 
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besMT  ot  better  news.  If,  however,  70U  snive  safely  at  the  end  of 
four  joumej,  aod  do  not  find  Daua  already  in  Berlin,  and  Contodee 
in  Magdebiug,  you  can  asaure  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  from  me 
that  all  is  not  lost    FareweU,  six. " 

Then,  bowing  alighUy,  he  advanced  with  a  firm  step  to  the  gen- 
erals. Hie  eyee  glowed  and  flashed  once  more,  and  his  whole  being 
reaseumed  its  usual  bold  and  energetic  expression. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a.  clear  voice,  "fortune  did  not  favor 
us  yesterday,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  A  day  will  come 
when  we  shall  repay  tlie  enemy  with  bloody  interest.  I  at  least  ex- 
pect such  a  day ;  I  will  live  for  its  coming,  and  all  my  thoughts  and 
plans  shall  be  directed  toward  that  object.  I  strive  for  no  other 
glory  than  to  deliver  Prussia  from  the  conspiracy  into  which  the 
whole  of  Europe  has  entered  against  her.  I  will  obtain  peace  for 
my  native  land,  but  it  shaU  be  a  great  and  honorable  peace.  I  will 
accept  no  other ;  I  would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  my 
cannon,  than  accept  a  peace  that  would  bring  no  advantages  to 
Prussia,  no  fame  to  us.  Honor  is  the  highest,  (he  holiest  possession 
of  individuals,  as  it  is  of  nations ;  and  Prussia,  who  baa  placed 
her  honor  in  our  bauds,  must  receive  it  from  us  pure  and  spotless. 
If  you  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  join  me  in  this  cry,  'Long  live 
Prussia!     Long  live  Prussia's  honor  I'  " 

The  generals  and  officers  joined  enthusiastically  in  this  ory,  and 
like  a  mighty  torrent  it  spread  from  moutb  to  mouth,  until  it 
reached  the  regiments,  where  it  was  repeated  again  and  again.  The 
color-bearers  unfurled  their  tattered  banners,  and  the  shout  arose 
from  thousands  of  throats,  "  Long  live  Prussia's  honor  [" 

The  king's  countenance  was  bright,  but  a  tear  seemed  to  gUtter 
in  his  eye.    He  raised  his  glance  to  heaven  and  murmured  : 

"I  swear  to  live  so  long  as  there  is  hope,  so  long  as  I  am  freel  I 
swear  only  to  think  of  deaUt  when  my  liberty'  is  threatened." 
Slowly  his  glance  returned  to  earth,  and  then  in  a  powerf  id  voioe, 
he  cried:  "Onward!  onward  I  that  has  ever  been  Prussia's  watch- 
word, and  it  shall  remain  so— Onward  1  We  iiave  a  great  object  be- 
fore us — we  must  use  every  effort  to  keep  the  Bussians  out  of  Berlin. 
The  paUadium  of  our  happiness  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  The  Oder  and  the  Spree  must  be  ours — we  must  recover 
to-morrow  what  the  enemy  wrenched  from  us  yesterday  I" 

"Onward  1  onward  I"  cried  the  army,  and  the  words  of  the  king 
bore  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  all  hearts. 

Hope  was  awakened,  and  all  were  ready  to  follow  the  kilig ;  for 
however  dark  and  threatening  the  horizon  appeared,  all  had  faith 
in  the  star  of  the  king,  and  believed  that  it  could  never  be  extin- 
guished. ,-.  , 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THa  TKRE81AS1  AND  THB  PEUBaiAM, 

At  the  vpleiidid  hotel  of  ihB  "White  Lion,"  sitiuted  on  the 
C^tnaie  Qrande,  a  gcmdola  hod  just  arrlTed.  The  porter  sounded 
the  great  hoose-bell,  and  the  host  hastened  imnied  lately  to  greet  the 
stranger,  who,  having  left  the  gondola,  was  briakly  moonting  the 
Bmall  white  maritle  steps  that  led  to  the  beautiful  and  sumptDOiu 
veotibiile  of  the  hoteL 

nie  sttuiger  retained  the  host's  prtdound  and  respectful  salata- 
tion  \ritb  a  stiff  military  bow,  and  aaiced  in  forced  and  ratlier 
foreign  Italiaa  if  he  could  obtain  rooms. 

SignoT  Montardo  gazed  at  him  with  a  doubtful  and  uncertain 
ezpiieamon,  and  instead  of  aoBwering  his  question,  said : 
"  Signor,  it  appears  to  me  that  70a  are  a  foreigner  t" 
"  Yes, "  said  the  atranger,  smiling,  "  ray  Italian  hae  betrayed  nte. 
I  am  a  foreigner,  but  hope  that  will  not  prevent  your  showing  me 
oomf  oitable  and  agreeable  rooms. " 

"  Certainly  not,  Hignor ;  our  most  elegant  and  sumptuous  apart- 
ment is  at  your  oommand,"  said  the  boot,  with  a  flattering  smile. 
In  tiie  mean  time,  however,  he  did  not  move  from  the  spot,  but 
gazed  with  confused  and  anxious  countenance  fltet  at  the  stranger, 
and  then  at  his  large  trunk,  which  the  men  were  just  lifting  from 
the  gondola. 

"  Will  yon  pleoae  show  me  the  rooms  V  cried  the  stranger,  impa- 
ttantly  ad-vancing  into  the  halL 

The  host  sighed  de^ly,  and  threw  a  questioning  glanoe  at  the 
head  waiter,  who  returned  it  with  a  shrug  of  his  sbouMera. 

"I  will  fltst  show  you  into  the  dining- saloon, "  murmured  the 
host,  hastening  after  the  stranger.  "  Will  you  please  step  in  here, 
excellencyl"  and  with  humble  submission  he  opened  the  large  fold- 
ing doors  before  which  they  stood,  and  conducted  the  stranger  into 
the  magnificent  saloon  which  served  as  dining -saloon  and  ball-room. 
"  Now,  excellency, "  continued  tbe  host,  after  be  dosed  the  door,  and 
had  oonvinced  himself  by  a  rapid  glanoe  that  they  were  alona 
■      24 
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"  lotgive  my  cariOBit7  in  aaking  70U  two  questioiis  before  I  have  the 
honor  ot  ehowi&g  you  your  rooms.  How  long  do  you  inteud  to  re- 
main heref 

"  A  few  days,  eir.    Well,  your  second  queetionT" 

The  host  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  looking  down,  he  said ; 

"Your  excellency  is  a  German!" 

"  Yes,  a  German, "  said  the  stranger,  impatirattly. 

"  I  thought  so, "  sighed  the  host. 

"Will  yon  show  me  my  rooms  or  nott  Decide  quickly,  for  I 
know  there  are  other  handsome  hotels  on  the  Canale  Grande  where 
I  would  be  willingly  received. " 

The  host  bowed  with  an  aggrieved  ezpreesion.  "Signor,  I  will 
show  you  rooms.     Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  follow  me?" 

Like  one  who  had  come  to  a  desperate  decision,  he  advanced  and 
pushed  open  a  door  which  led  to  a  long  passage,  with  rooms  on  eaoh 
side;  he  passed  them  all  liastily,  and  entered  a  small,  dark,  side- 
passage,  which  was  little  in  keeping  with  the  general  elE^anoe  of 
tlie  building ;  the  walls  were  not  covered  with  tapestry,  as  those  of 
the  large  halls,  but  with  dirty  whitewash ;  tite  floor  had  no  carpet, 
and  the  doors  of  the  rooms  were  low  and  small. 

The  host  opened  one  of  them  and  led  the  stranger  into  a  small, 
simply -furnished  room,  with  a  little  dark  closet  containing  a  bed. 

"Signor,"  be  said,  with  a  profound  bow,  "these  are,  unfortu- 
nately, the  only  two  rooms  I  can  offer  you. " 

"  They  are  small  and  mean, "  said  the  stranger,  angrily. 

"They  are  quiet  and  remot«,  and  you  will  have  the  advantage  (rf 
not  being  disturbed  by  the  ball  which  the  club  of  the  fVusnant  are 
to  hold  in  my  grand  saloon  to-night. " 

As  he  finished,  he  looked  at  the  stranger  hastily  and  sewcbin^. 
to  see  what  impression  his  words  had  upon  him.  He  was  decidedly 
astonished  and  confused, 

"The  Prussian  Club!"  he  said.  "Are  there  so  many  Prussians 
here,  and  are  they  to  celebrate  a  gay  feast  when  it  appears  to  m« 
they  have  every  reason  to  mourn  for  their  king's  misfortune?" 

It  was  now  the  stranger  who  gazed  seaichingly  at  the  host,  and 
awaited  his  answer  with  impatience. 

"You  ask  if  there  are  many  Prussians  here?"  said  the  host,  pa- 
thetically. "Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  in  la  fteSa  Venexia,  eeod- 
lenza,  chi  non  e  bium  I^-uasiano,  non  e  bwm  Venteiano.  You  bbij 
further,  that  the  Prussians  have  no  reason  to  celebrate  a  festival, 
but  should  mourn  for  their  king's  misfortunes.  No,  your  excel- 
lency, the  Prussians  will  never  have  reason  to  despair,  Ira  a  hero 
like  the  great  Frederick  can  never  succumb.  His  sun  Is  clouded  for 
a  moment,  but  it  will  burst  forth  again  brilliant  and  triomphftn^ 
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and  blind  all  his  enemieB.  The  Pmaaiana  celebmte  thb  feast  to 
defy  the  Teresiani.  They  have  deir  clab  at  the  hotel  of  the  '  Golden 
Fleece, '  and  held  a  grtmd  ball  there  yeeterdaj  in  honor  of  their  vic- 
torf  at  Hayen.  'Tia  true  the  king  has  lost  two  battles,  the  battles  of 
EQiierBdorf  and  Majen,  but  the  Pnisaians  do  not  deepair;  for  if  the 
king  has  lost  two  battles,  he  will  win  four  to  make  up  for  them,  and 
the  An&triane,  French,  and  Russians  will  flee  before  him,  aa  thejr 
did  at  Zomdorf  and  Rossbach.  The  Prussians  wish  to  celebrate 
Uiis  feast  to  convince  the  Tereaiani  that  they  are  not  disturbed  by 
the  king's  apparent  miHfortnne,  and  are  now  celebrating  the  Ticto- 
riee  that  their  great  king  is  still  to  achieve. " 

The  stranger's  face  beamed  with  delight.  "  The  Proesians  have 
great  confidence  in  their  king, "  he  said,  with  forced  composure ; 
"  but  yon  have  not  yet  told  me  why  so  many  Prussians  are  stopping 
hereT" 

The  boat  latighed.  "  Signor  does  not  occupy  himself  with  poli- 
tics?" 

"  No, "  answered  the  stranger,  with  hesitation. 
**  Well,  otherwise  yon  would  have  known  that  there  are  many 
Prussians  in  the  world,  and  that  all  the  world  takes  an  interest  in 
this  war  in  which  a  single  hero  battles  against  so  many  powerful 
enemies.  Yee.  yes,  there  are  Prussians  in  all  Europe,  and  the  great 
Frederick  is  joyfully  welcomed  everywhere ;  but  nowhere  more  joy- 
fully than  in  our  beautiful  Italy  :  and  nowhere  in  Italy  is  be  more 
welcomed  than  in  our  beautiful  Venice.  The  nobles  and  the  gondo- 
■  liers  decide  for  or  against,  and  Venice  is  divided  into  two  great 
parties  :  the  first  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  latter  for  the  Austrian 
empress,  Maria  Theresa.  But  I  assure  you  the  Teregiani  are  mean 
and  despicable,  bought  enthusiasts,  and  cowardly  fools. " 

"Consequently,  you  do  not  belong  to  them,  signor,"  said  the 
stranger,  smiling ;  "  you  are  a  good  lyusgiano. " 

"I  should  think  so,"  cried  the  host,  proudly  i  "I  am  a  good  pa- 
triot, and  our  watchword  is,  '  Chi  nonebuonPrmsi<ato,  none  boon 
Venexiano. '  " 

"  If  that  is  so, "  cried  the  stranger,  gayly,  as  he  kindly  offered  the 
host  his  hand,  "  I  congratulate  myself  for  having  stopped  here,  aad 
these  small,  mean  rooms  will  not  prevent  my  remaining.  I  also  am 
a  Prussian,  and  say,  like  yourself,  what  care  we  for  the  battles  of 
KUnersdorf  andMayen?  FredericktheOreat  will  stiU  triumph  over 
his  enemies." 

"Ah,  signor,  yon  are  a  Prussian  1"  cried  the  host,  with  a  true 
Italian  burst  of  joy.  "Tou  are  heartily  welcome  at  my  hotel,  and 
be  convinced,  sir,  that  I  shall  do  every  thing  to  deserve  your  ap- 
provaL    Come,  sir.  these  rooms  are  too  small,  too  mean,  for  a  fol- 
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lowerof  Frederick  J  Isfaallh&vettteiionorof  ehowingfoatwobeftn- 
tlful  Footnii  on  the  flnt  floor,  with  a  view  of  the  Conofe  Orande,  aod 
you  ehftU  paj  no  more  for  them.  Follow  me,  iir.  and  pardon  c 
tluit  yon  were  not  at  onoe  worthily  aerred.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  a  Pruaaiano,  and  it  would  have  be»i  moet  dangerom  and  ii 
politic  to  have  received  a  strange  who  might  have  been  a  Tavtiano; 
It  might  have  deprived  me  of  all  the  PrusBian  cuBtom.  Have  Uw 
goodnesB  to  follow  me. " 

He  Btej^ied  forward  briskly,  and  conducted  the  Btraoger  acron 
titepasmgetfaroagbthegrandsaloon  into  the  hall.  The  bead  waiter 
was  Btanding  there  engaged  in  an  excited  converBation  with  the 
gondoliers  who,  having  placed  the  traveller's  trunk  in  the  hall,  were 
cuTBing  and  crying  aloud  for  their  money.  While  the  waiter  wgs 
asnuing  tiiem,  that  it  was  not  decided  whethw  the  stranger  would 
remain  with  them  or  not,  and  perhaps  they  would  have  to  carry  his 
trunk  farther,  the  host  nodded  smilingly  at  the  head  waiter  and 
said,  proudly,   "His  excellency  is  not  only  a  GOTman,  but  a  Fnia- 

The  clouded  faces  at  the  waiters  and  gondoliers  cleared  immedi- 
ately, and  they  gazed  at  the  traveller  with  a  significant  smile  as  be 
mounted  the  splendid  steps  with  tbe  host. 

"He  is  a  Frussisn  I"  cried  the  waiters.  "Ewiva  U  Be  di  Pnu- 
uUt!"  cried  tbe  gondoliers,  as  they  raised  the  trunk  and  carried  it 
nimbly  up  the  stepe. 

The  saloon  into  which  the  host  conducted  his  guest  was  certainly 
different  from  tbe  small,  unclean  rooms  be  bad  shown  him  beE(nre. 
All  wae  elegance,  and  with  a  feeling  of  pride  be  led  tbe  stranger  to 
the  balcony  which  offered  a  splendid  view  of  the  imposing  and 
glorious  Canale  Grande,  with  its  proud  churches  and  palacee. 

"  And  now,  aignor, "  said  the  host,  humbly,  "  command  me.  If 
I  can  serve  you  in  any  manner,  I  ahall  do  BO  with  pleasure.  Any 
information  you  desire,  I  am  ready  to  give.  Perhaps  your  excel- 
lency has— T" 

''No,"said  the  stianger,  quickly,  "Ibave  no  political  mission, 
and  my  letter  to  the  prior  is  of  a  very  innocent  nature.  I  am  a 
merchant,  and  by  chance  have  become  possessed  of  several  coeti^ 
relics,  and  hc^  that  the  prior  of  the  cloister  may  pnrchaee  them. " 

"Ah,  relics, "  said  tbe  host,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  his 
sfaoaldttiB;  "do  yon  know,  sir,  that  no  one  now  is  enthusiastic  about 
each  tbingsT  Politics  leave  us  no  time  for  piety ;  the  Pope  has  loat 
his  influeace.  and  even  the  Bomans  are  good  iVussiant,  and  care 
not  for  iVederick  the  Qreat  being  a  heretic.  Tbe  Pope  blesses  his 
enemies  and  celebrates  their  victoriea  with  brilliant  maasee  and 
ooctly  presents.     Tbe  Bjiman.  are  indiSerent  to  all  this,  and  pr^ 
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for  their  liero-king,  the  Greet  Frederick,  and  in  spite  of  the  Pope 
dasiie  him  to  triumph." 

"Ah,"  Boid  tba  traveller,  witb  apparent  sadneee,  "then  I  shall 
certainly  not  succeed  with  my  relics,  but  I  hope  I  ahall  do  better  in 
the  cit?  with  laj  fana ;  for  tfaem  I  desire  jour  advioe.  Will  yon 
please  tell  me  the  names  of  a  few  large  commercial  hooses  where 
ibaj  might  buy  some  of  my  lieautiful  fanat  But  they  must  be  good 
iVtwmam,  as  yoa  will  soon  see. "  He  stepped  to  bis  trunk,  unlocked 
it,  and  took  from  it  an  itui  containing  a  number  of  fans. 

"Look  here,  sir.  I  saw  these  fans  in  Geneva,  and  thinking  1 
might  perht^>6  do  a  good  business  with  them  in  Italy,  I  bought  sev- 
eral dozen.  Examine  the  charming  and  tasteful  paintings. "  He 
opened  one  of  the  fans ;  it  was  of  white  satin,  with  quite  an  artistic 
painting  of  a  large  Prussian  eagle  about  to  devour  a  white  lily. 

The  host  clapped  his  hands  with  delight.  "  Delicious  I"  he  cried, 
laughing.  "The  Prueeian  eagle  devouring  the  E'rench  lily ;  this  is 
ohanning  prophecy,  a  wonderful  satire.  ■  Tou  bought  theee  fans  in 
Geneva ;  there  are  Prusaiana  In  Geneva  also,  then. " 

"  Every  lady  in  Geneva  has  such  a  f  Em,  and  there  are  no  better 
PruBBiana  in  Berlin  than  in  Geneva. " 

"  I  am  delighted,  truly  delighted, "  cried  the  Italian,  enthusiasti- 
cally. "The  time  will  come  when  all  the  pet^le  of  Europe  will  be 
Prussians  and  only  princes  l^reaiani.'' 

"  Nevertbdees,  the  people  will  have  to  obey  their  princes, "  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  watchful  glance;  'and  if  they  command  It, 
will  war  against  the  great  king. " 

"Not  we,  not  the  Italians,"  cried  the  host,  violently;  "our  Doge 
would  not  dare  to  side  with  the  Teresiani,  for  he  knows  very  well 
that  would  occasion  a  revolution  in  Yenice  and,  perhaps,  endanger 
his  own  throne.  No,  no,  aignor ;  our  exalted  government  is  too 
wise  not  to  adopt  a  neutral  position,  while  secretly  they  are  as  good 
Prnasians  as  we  are. " 

"  Bat  the  LombardiaiiB  and  the  Sardinians!"  asked  the  stranger, 
expectantly. 

"'HiejralBo  are  Fniseiana;  even  if  their  king  ba  Tensiano,  as 
tliey  lay,  his  people  are  Prussians  like  ourselves. " 
"And  the  NeapolitansT" 

"Well,  the  Neapolitans,"  said  the  host,  laughing,  "the Neapoli- 
tans are,  as  you  know,  not  renowned  for  their  teavery ;  and  if  they 
do  not  love  the  great  Frederick,  they  fear  him.  The  Neapolitans 
ue  the  children  of  Italy,  knowing  only  that  Naplee  is  a  beautiful 
city,  and  fearing  a  barbarian  might  come  and  devour  it.  In  their 
terror  they  forget  that  no  one  is  thinking  of  them,  and  that  they  aze 
nparated  by  Italy  and  the  Alps  from  all  warlike  people.    The  king 
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of  Naples  thinks  it  possible  that  Frederick  may  one  d&y  oaoend 
VesuTiua  with  hie  conquering  aiiay  and  take  poeseeaioii  of  Naples. 
Sioce  the  king's  last  rictoriea,  Ferdinand  has  increased  the  number 
of  hia  troopa  and  doubled  the  guard  in  his  capital." 

The  hoet  laughed  bo  heartily  at  tbis  account,  that  the  stxaiiger 
was  irresistibly  compelled  to  join  him, 

"  The  King  at  Naples  is  but  a  boy  nine  years  old.  His  ministen 
are  older  than  liiinself ,  and  ehoold  know  a  little  more  geogr^thy, 
signer.  But  corpo  di  Baceo,  here  I  am  talking  and  talking  of  pep- 
tics fot^tting  entirely  that  your  excellency  is  doubtless  hi]DgT7, 
and  desires  a  strengthening  meal. " 

"  'Tis  true,  I  am  a  little  hungry, "  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  most  splendid  dinner,  that  the  cele- 
brated White  Liou  can  prepare,  shall  be  ready  for  you,  signor," 
tiried  the  host,  as  ha  rushed  hastily  from  the  room.  ' 

The  stranger  gazed  thoughtfully  after  him.  "It  appears  to  me 
that  I  ha-ve  been  very  fortunate  in  coming  here ;  the  good  hoet  seems 
to  be  a  good  Prussian,  and  I  have  learned  more  from  him  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  than  I  would  have  done  in  a  long  journey  throi^h 
Italy.  I  shall  now  be  able  to  act  with  zeal  and  energy.  But  I 
mugt  not  forget  the  r6le  I  have  to  play.  I  am  a  merchant  trading 
with  fans,  curioeitiee,  and  relics,  and  very  anxious  to  bring  my 
wares  to  market. " 

The  entrance  of  the  waiter  interrupted  him,  and  soon  the  sav(»y 
dishes  invited  the  traveller  to  refresh  himself. 


CHAPTER    II. 

FRRDEBICK  THE  QREAT  AS  i.  B&IHT. 

"  Ai<D  now  to  businesB, "  said  the  traveller,  when  he  had  flnldied 
dining.  "  It  is  high  time  I  were  on  my  way,  if  I  am  to  leave  thii 
place  to-day. "  He  hastened  to  his  trunk  and  took  from  it  several 
bundles  and  packages,  some  of  which  he  put  in  his  pock«ts  and 
some,  like  a  true  merchant,  he  carried  under  his  arm.  Than  pat- 
ting on  his  large,  black  felt  hat,  he  turned  to  leave  the  room.  In 
passing  tlie  mirror  be  looked  at  himself,  and  broke  out  into  a  menf 
laugh  at  bis  appearance. 

"Truly,"  said  he,  "I  look  like  a  veritable  shop-keeper,  and  hs 
who  takes  me  for  any  thing  else,  must  be  of  a  more  political  turn  at 
mind  than  my  host,  Signor  Montardo,  the  iVtusiano. " 

He  turned  and  left  the  room  to  obtain  the  address  of  some  mer- 
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C&aatB  M>d  a  gnide  from  hie  hoet.    In  Bpite  of  remonstrancee  Sigiuar 
Htmtardo  insiBted  on  accompanring  him. 

"  Otiierwise, "  Baid  he,  "  some  one  might  address  joa  who  ie  not 
on  OUT  side,  and  if  yon  were  then  to  show  him  jour  fans,  th^ 
woold  be  a  feordd  scandal ;  the  other  part?  is  quite  as  hot-headed 
u  we  are,  and  many  a  pitched  battle  has  taken  place  between  ttie 
Tereriani  and  the  JVussumi.  Come,  air ;  I  must  accompany  yon. 
We  will  not  goby  thecanal,  bnt  through  the  small  by- streets ;  they 
will  lead  OB  quickest  to  the  Eiva  di  Bchiavoni,  and  then  to  the  Bialto, 
which  is  OUT  destination." 

"Is  that  far  from  the  convent  of  San  Qioranni  e  FaoloT"  asked 
the  stranger. 

"Ah,  youareetill  determined  to  offer  your  relics  to  the  abbot?" 
said  the  host,  laughing. 

"Yee,  and  hope  to  eell  them. " 

"Well,  I  wish  yon  luck.  TheRialto  is  not  far  from  there.  I 
will  go  with  you  until  within  the  vicinity  of  the  convent,  but  not 
Eartber." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Because  the  door-keeper  is  a  raging  Tereaiano,  and  would  on- 
doiditedly  cluae  the  door  in  your  face,  were  I  at  yotir  side. " 

"  But  did  yon  not  tell  me  the  abbot  was  a  Pnusianot " 

"Yea,  the  abbot,  but  the  porter  is  not;  nor  are  mfmy  of  the 
monks,  I  am  sorry  to  say. " 

"Ah,  even  the  monks  are  occupied  with  politico?" 

"  Signer, "  cried  the  host,  pathetically,  "  every  one  here  interests 
himself  in  politics ;  and  when  you  hear  that  our  little  children  are 
divided  into  Terestant  and  Pntaaiani,  you  will  credit  me.  There  - 
was  a  alight  revoluti<Hi  yesterday  in  the  Riva  Peschiera.  It  waa 
ocoaaioned  by  a  fishwoman's  refusing  to  sell  my  cook  some  beauti- 
ful tront ;  she  declared  Qod  had  not  created  fish  for  the  JVusstant, 
which,  in  her  tqiinion,  was  another  name  for  heathen  and  unbe- 
liever. Hy  cook  insisted  on  having  the  Sah,  and,  as  unfortunately 
tliere  were  many  Pntaaiani  among  the  fishwomen,  it  soon  came  to 
hard  words  and  still  harder  blows,  and  was  terminated  by  the  arrest 
of  the  principal  disturbers. " 

They  were  now  enteringthe  Rivadi  Schiavcmi,  and  the  talkative 
S^inor  Htmtardo  was  ctmtinuing  his  merry  tales  when  he  was  in- 
tempted  by  cries  and  shouts  of  laughter  and  derision,  and  th^ 
were  almost  snrroiinded  by  a  large  crowd  of  excited  men. 

"  We  are  fortunately  at  the  end  of  our  walk, "  said  Signor  Mon- 
tardo,  "  for  there  is  the  bouse  of  my  worthy  friend  Gicemachi, 
dealer  in  fancy  goods,  and  it  is  to  him  we  are  going.  Let  us  prees 
forward  to  see  what  this  crowd  means.     I  presume  mj'  frien4 
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Cicenaofai  has  i^epared  auotlier  ratpriee  for  the  good  people  of 
Venice. " 

He  mads  a  way  for  himself  and  bi«nd  with  fail  broad  shonldeTB, 
and  aoon  atood  in  front  (rf  the  shop  around  which  the  crowd  waa 
ooUected.  A  C17  of  astonishment  escaped  the  stnuiger,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  entrance  at  the  shop.  "Yon  see  there,"  said  he,  "a 
speaking  Ukeueas  erf  Frederick  the  Great. " 

There  hung  at  the  front  of  the  store  a  large  engraTing  in  a  rloh 
gidden  frame.  It  was  the  portrait  of  Prussia's  hero  king— of  Fred- 
erick thfl  Great — and  beaeath  burnt  a  bright  lamp,  its  light  shedding 
a  ro^  tint  over  Frederick's  noble  coonteiianoe. 

"Ahl  I  understand  it  now,"  whispered  the  host.  "Oloecnachl 
has  done  tiiis  to  enrage  the  TeresUtnt.  To  show  his  boundless  rerer- 
ence  for  the  king,  he  has  placed  a  burning  lamp  bmeatbbis  piatnre, 
an  honor  due  oalj  is  our  country  to  Hie  saints.  Let  us  hear  what 
the  people  have  to  Bay  of  It. " 

Just  then  a  Termiano  commenced  a  speech,  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent gestiouIationB,  againat  this  insult  to  the  Church.  "  Row  can 
you  suffer  this  heretic  to  be  repreeented  by  you  aa  a  saintT"  cried  he, 
in  a  voioe  of  rage.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Pope  has  ezoommu- 
nicated  the  King  of  PrussiaT  Do  yon  not  know  that  he  is  an  enemy 
to  God,  to  the  Church,  and  to  our  holy  Catholic  rsllgionT  Away, 
then,  with  this  lamp  1  The  fires  of  hell  will  deronr  him,  but  no 
holy  lamp  shall  enlighten  his  darkened  eoul." 

"  He  is  right,  he  Is  right, "  cried  some  among  the  crowd.  "  Away 
withtbelampi  Break  Cioemaohi's  windows,  for  he  Is  a  iVusstono. 
Be  makes  a  saint  of  a  heretic  I    Put  out  the  lamp  I" 

"  Do  not  venture  to  touch  the  lamp, "  cried  others.  "  Back  I  back  I 
or  our  fiats  shall  cloee  your  eyes  until  neither  the  lamp  nor  the  great 
Frederick  is  visible  to  you. " 

"Put  out  the  lamp,  in  God's  nune  I"  cried  Hie  infuriated  Tert- 
Hani.  And  the  cry  was  repeated  by  many  of  his  party,  as  Hitij 
pressed  forward.  But  the  Pntstiani,  amoi^t  whom  were  our  host 
and  the  stranger,  had  already  formed  a  wall  of  defenoe  before  tbs 
store,  and  wwe  mergetioally  beatii^  back  the  approaohlng  Ten- 
siani.  And  then  there  occurred  a  tumult,  suoh  as  ou  only  oocor 
am(mg  passionate  Italians.  Wild  shouts,  curses,  and  threeta  were 
beard— eyes  sparkling  witb  rage,  doubled  Bsts,  and  here  and  then  a 
dagger  or  a  knife  was  seen. 

But  the  noise  suddenly  oeased,  and  a  deep  stlllnees  i^trvailed. 
No  sound  was  heard  but  the  quiet  even  tread  of  the  solMun  silent 
forms  that  stood  sudd^y,  aa  U  they  had  rfeeu  from  the  eartii  in 
ttieir  midst.  No  one  had  seen  them  come — no  word  was  spoken  Iqr 
Uwm,  and  sf i^  many  retie)i^  timidly,  fearfally  from  tfaem ;  theii 
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WBA  enough  to  quiet  thase  enraged  mnnnm,  to  ailoncd  their 
Anger.  Even  Bignor  Montaido  deserted  his  prominent  position  be- 
fore  the  lamp,  and  was  gazing  anzioualy  at  the  dark  forma  pnming 
slowly  through  the  crowd. 

"The  Bbirril"  whispered  he  to  the  stranger.  "The  Mrrnntsot 
the  Counoil  of  T«n !    Whom  will  the^  take  with  them  I" 

But  it  seemed  as  if  these  mnob-fettred  men  otily  desired  to  oanae 
the  people  to  remember  them  only,  to  threaten— not  to  punish. 
They  wished  to  remind  the  people  tiiat  the  law  was  watching  over 
tiiem.  Completely  bid  by  their  long  mantles,  they  paned  with 
bowed  heads  through  the  crowd.  Thus  without  addressing  or  notic- 
ing any  one,  they  passed  into  one  of  the  small  by-streeta  leading 
trran  the  Bialto. 

As  the  last  one  disappeared,  life  caioe  more  animated  the  crowd. 
All  breathed  more  freely  when  relieved  from  their  much -feared  pies- 
eooB,  aad  socm  they  commenced  tn-iUng  again  of  Clcemaolii's  new 
saint 

"  You  see, "  whispered  Uontardo  to  the  stranger,  "  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  neutraL  It  will  punish  neither  the  J'rutgiani  nor  the 
TeregiarU ;  only  warns  ub  not  to  carry  our  aeal  too  far,  and  reminds 
us  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  carry  a  dagger  or  a  knife  in  the  street 
But  now  let  us  enter  the  shop,  and  I  will  Introduce  you  to  Cloer- 

He  took  the  stzanger'a  arm,  and  entered  the  shop,  where  a  tall, 
slim  man  met  him.  His  long  blaok  hair  hung  in  wild  disorder  on 
both  sides  of  his  expressive  conntenanoe,  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
Sre,  and  on  his  full  red  lip  there  was  a  proud,  trinmphant  smile. 

"  Well,  Htmtardo, "  said  he,  "  yon  ctnne  undoubtedly  to  ocugratu- 
late  me  on  this  victory  over  these  miserable  nnvsunu." 

"Certainly,  air,"  cried  U(niIardo,  laughingly,  "it  was  a  moat 
original  Idea." 

"Do  you  know  why  I  have  done  itT"  said  Cioemoohi  ;  "yester- 
day the  Ttreeiani  placed  before  their  reetauranta  the  bull  of  Fope 
Clement  ZI.,  which  has  just  been  oonfirmed  and  renewed  by 
Clement  XUL  It  was  printed  on  white  satin,  and  enolooed  in  a 
beautifal  gilt  frame,  and  underneath  it  burst  a  sacred  lamp." 

"What  are  the  contents  of  this  bull?"  said  Montaido. 

"Iwlll  ten  yon  the  beginning, "aaidCicemachi,  "I  do  not  recol- 
lect bU.  It  soonded  thua :  'You  have  long  known  that  Frederick, 
margrave  of  Brandenborg,  in  contempt  Itxt  the  authority  td  the 
Charob,  took  to  himself  the  name  and  iiuignia  of  king,  a  profane 
and  unheard-of  act  among  Cbiistians.  Ha  has  thua  unwisely 
•noa^  become  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  aaid  in  the  Bible,  'They 
reigned,  but  not  through  Me ;  they  were  princes,  but  I  did  not  know 
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tbem. '  Do  yon  conceii'e  now  why  I  placed  the  king's  piotnre  be. 
fore  my  store?  why  I  bornt  a  lampbeueatiiitl  I  think  this  glorious 
portrait  is  more  deserving  of  a  sacred  lamp  than  the  Pope's  noD- 
eensical  bull." 

"  You  are  right,  signor, "  said  the  stranger,  advanciiig  to  Cicet- 
nachi  and  shaking  hands  with  him.  "Permit  me  to  thank  yoo  to 
the  name  erf  my  great  and  noble  king  whom  you  have  this  day  de- 
fended in  so  original  a  manner  from  the  malicious  charges  of  his 
enemies.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  the  king  shall  hear  <rf 
it  through  me ;  I  know  it  will  rejoice  him. " 

"Ah,  signer,"  said  Uootardo,  laughing,  "you  forget  that  yon  are 
an  honeet  merchant  who  does  not  concern  himself  about  politics. " 

"  I  can  never  forget  I  am  a  Prussian, "  said  tiie  traveller;  "and 
how  could  I  forget  it?"  continued  he,  laughing.  "My  whole  busi- 
nesa  consists  of  Prussian  wares. " 

"Truly  you  have  some  vexy  beautiful  articles,"  said  Montardo. 
"You  will  be  charmed  with  them,  Cicemachi ;  it  will  be  anothw 
opportunity  to  annoy  the  Teresiani.    Look  at  tliis  merchant's  fans." 

The  stranger  opened  several  fans.  Cicemachi's  eyes  sparkled 
witfa  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  painting.  "How  many  have  yon, 
siguorT"  said  he. 

"Twelve." 

"  I  take  them  all,  and  regret  you  have  not  auxtB. " 

"But  Cicemachi,  where  has  all  your  wisdom  gone  tot"  cried 
Montardo.  "  You  have  not  even  asked  the  price ;  or  do  you,  pertiaps, 
think  the  stranger  givee  them  to  you  for  nothing?" 

"No,  no  ;  I  forgot  it,"  said  Cicemachi,  gazing  with  delightat 
the  fans  which  the  stranger  was  spreading  out  tiefore  him.  "What 
is  their  price,  signor?" 

The  sb-anger  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner :  "  I  paid  ten  francs  for  each  fan  in  Oeneva. " 

"I  give  twice  that,"  said  Cicemachi,  quickly. 

The  stranger  started  up  hastily,  blushing  with  ann<^anoe. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  take  from  no  one  a  higher  price  than  I  gave. " 

"Ah,  signor,  signor,"  cried  Montardo,  "you  have  again  ftngot- 
ten  that  you  are  but  a  merchant.  No  merchant  sells  bis  goods  for 
what  he  gave  for  them. '  Remember  that. " 

"I  will  make  a  good  business  with  these  fans, "  said  Cicemachi. 
"Igive  you  i;wenty -four  franca,  and  will  ask  flf  1y  for  them.  The 
ladiesof  our  nobility,  many  of  whom  are  iVussiani,  will  be  delighted 
to  annoy  their  opponents  in  so  elegant  a  manner.  Are  you  cont^it. 
Birr 

"  I  am  satisfied, "  said  the  stranger,  blushing  with  embartassDient 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  for  sale  T" 
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"  No,  I  bare  BomethiDg  else. "  said  the  Btranger,  opening  another 
paoka^.  "As  you  are  Pruiaiano,  these  neat  little  coins  and  medals, 
with  pretty  caricaturee  of  the  enemies  of  the  king  on  them,  will  no 
doubt  jdease  joa." 

"  Ah,  let  na  see  them, "  cried  both  Ibdians.  Tbey  examined  witlt 
eagemees  the  medals  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Frederick  were 
represented  in  various  laughable  sitoationa  and  positions. 

"I  take  them  all  t"  cried  Cicemaohi,  enraptured. 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  I  cannot  sell  jou  xay  whole  bueineee, " 
said  he;  "I  must  retain  something.  I  will  give  you  one  of  each. 
Tou  must  accept  them  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  and  must  not  pay 
me  for  tjiem." 

"  Signor  t"  cried  Uontardo,  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  remain  at  my 
hotel  as  long  as  you  please,  and  when  I  bring  you  your  bill  lay  some 
of  these  coins  upon  it,  and  I  shall  be  richly  paid. " 

The  stranger  promised ;  then  having  received,  with  visible  an- 
DDf  ance,  the  money  for  the  fans,  left  the  store  with  Moatardo  to  pay 
his  visit  to  the  Convent  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THB  CLOKTBK  BROTHERS  OF  BAN  OlOTjiSKI  E  PAOLO. 

The  Prior  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  had  just  returned  from  the 
second  masB  celebrated  in  the  beautiful  church  of  his  cloister,  the 
burial-place  of  the  great  Titiano  Vicelli.  With  his  arms  folded 
ncroBs  bis  back,  be  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  backward  and 
forward,  then  stood  before  a  large  table  at  which  a  monk  was  occu- 
pied in  unfolding  letters  andznaps. 

"This,  your  worship, "  said  the  monk,  opening  a  new  paper,  "is 
an  exact  plan  of  the  region  around  Hayea ;  we  have  just  received 
it,  and  the  poaitions  of  the  two  armies  are  plainly  marked  down. 
If  agreeable  to  your  worship.  I  will  read  the  bulletins  aloud,  and 
you  can  follow  the  movements  of  the  troops  upon  the  map. " 

l^ie  prior  shook  bis  head  softly.  "  No.  Brother  Anselmo,  do  not 
read  again  the  triumphant  bulletins  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians ; 
they  pain  my  ears  and  my  heart.  Let  us  rather  look  at  the  map  to 
see  if  the  present  position  of  the  army  offers  any  ground  of  hope. " 

"I  have  marked  it  all  out  with  pins,"  said  Pother  Anselmo ;  "the 
bhu^  pins  signify  the  army  of  the  allies,  the  white  pins  the  army  of 
tlie  King  of  Prussia. " 

The  prior  bowed  over  the  map,  and  his  eye  followed  thoughtfully 
the  lines  which  Father  Anselmo  marked  out.     "  Your  pins  are  a  sad 
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omen, "  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  The  black  ones  soriound  like  a 
churchward  wall  the  white  ones,  which  etacd  like  croesea  upon  Uie 
goIitsiT  graves  la  the  midst  of  their  black  enoloeuree. " 

"But  the  white  pins  will  break  through  the  encloanre, "  said 
Father  Anaelnto,  ootifidentl;.  "Hie  great  king— "  Father  Anaelmo 
rtt^iped  speaking ;  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  father  gnar- 
dian  asked  If  be  might  enter. 

The  prior  blutbed  slightly,  and  stepped  back  from  the  table  as 
the  ahaxp  eyea  of  the  father  guardian  wandered  around  the  room 
and  fell  at  last  with  a  sarcastic  expreesion  npcm  the  table  oaverei 
wltSi  maps  and  plana. 

"  Welcome,  Brother  Theodore, "  said  the  prior,-  with  a  Blight  nod 
of  the  head. 

"  I  fear  tiiat  I  disturb  your  worihip  in  your  favorite  ooonpatian, " 
said  the  father  guardian,  pointing  to  the  maps.  "  Yoor  worship  la 
oooeiderfiig  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  heretical  king  whom 
Ood,  as  it  appean,  will  soon  cast  down  in  the  dust,  and  crush  at  the 
feet  of  the  triumphant  Chuzoh. " 

"  We  must  leave  reeults,  at  all  events,  to  Ood, "  said  the  prior, 
softly ;  "  He  has  so  often  evidently  lent  his  aid  to  the  King  of  Fms- 
sia,  that  I  think  no  one  can  count  confidently  upon  Frederick's  de- 
struction now." 

"  The  Holy  father  at  Borne  has  blessed  the  weapons  of  his  adver- 
saries, consequently  they  must  triumph,"  cried  Father  Theodore, 
tmctuously.  "But  pardon,  your  worship,  I  forgot  my  errand.  A 
stranger  wishes  to  see  the  prior  of  the  cloister ;  he  has  rare  and 
beautiful  relics  to  sell,  which  he  will  only  show  to  your  worship." 

"  Our  church  is  rich  enough  In  relies, "  laid  the  prior. 

"  Your  worship  does  not  attach  any  especial  value  to  such  things, ' 
said  the  father  guardian  with  a  derisive  smile ;  "  but  I  must  allow 
myself  to  recall  to  you  that  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome  has  oiJy  lately 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  cloisters,  reoonunending  the  purchase 
of  rare  relics  to  the  awakening  and  advancing  of  Om  true  faith." 

"  You.  father  guardian,  must  understand  that  matter  best, "  said 
Brother  Anselmo,  stickily  f  onr  new  pins  into  his  nu^.  "  I  think 
you  brought  back  this  circular  about  six  mantha  sinoe,  when  you 
returned  to  take  the  place  of  guardian, " 

The  father  was  In  tlie  act  of  giving  an  angry  answer,  but  th« 
prior  came  forward,  and  pointing  to  the  door,  said,  "  Introduce  the 
stranger  with  the  relics, " 

A  few  moments  later  tlie  traveller  from  the  hotel  of  Signor  Hon- 
tardo  entered  the  prior's  room.  He  received  a  kindly  welcome,  and 
was  asked  to  show  his  treasures. 

The  stranger  hesitated,  and  looked  signifloantlyatthe  twomoaka, 
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"I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  show  tham  to  70UT  wonhip  atote,"  said 
he. 

"Tbeee  two  fathers  are  conaecratod  priests,  and  toay  tbeM<<se 
daxe  to  look  upon  the  holy  treaaureB, "  said  the  prior,  with  a  scaroelj 
perceptible  smile. 

"  I  Bolemnl;  swore  to  the  man  from  whom  J  bought  theee  relics 
that  I  would  only  show  them  to  the  most  worthy  member  of  your 
order ;  he  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  bitter  necessity  alone  forced 
him  to  sell  his  preuious  treasuies ;  he  prayed  to  Ood  to  grant  tb^n 
a  wMtby  jdaoe,  and  never  to  allow  them  to  be  desecrated  by  nnbidy 
eyes  or  hwds.  As  the  most  boly  and  worti?  brother  is  ever  ohoeen 
to  be  the  prior,  I  swore  to  show  the  relics  only  to  the  prior.  Tom 
worship  will  surely  not  aah  me  to  break  mj  oatht" 

The  prior  madi^  no  answer ;  but  nodded  to  the  two  monks,  who 
silently  left  the  room. 

**  And  now,  sir,  show  your  treasures, "  said  the-prior,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them. 

"Vour  worship,"  said  the  stranger,  r^idly,  "I  have  nothing 
but  a  letter  from  the  Abb6  Bastiani,  which  I  was  to  give  to  your 
own  hands- "  He  drew  a  letter  from  his  bosom,  which  be  handed  to 
the  inior,  who  received  it  with  anxious  haste  and  hid  it  in  his  robe ; 
then,  with  quick  but  noiseless  steps  he  passed  Usstily  thiou^  the 
room,  and  with  a  rapid  movement  dashed  tqteo  the  door ;  a  low  cry 
was  beard,  and  a  black  figure  tumbled  back  upon  the  floi^. 

"Ah  1  is  that  you,  father  guardianf  said  the  prior,  in  a  tone  ot 
sympathy.     "  I  fear  that  I  hurt  you. " 

"Not  so,  your  worship ;  I  only  returned  to  say  to  you  that  it  is 
Uie  hour  for  dinner,  and  the  pious  brothers  are  already  assembled  in 
the  hall." 

"  And  I  opened  the  door  to  call  after  you,  father,  and  entreat  you 
to  take  my  place  at  the  table.  As  I  am  in  the  act  of  looking  at  theee 
holy  relics,  and  touching  them,  I  dare  not  soil  my  bands  so  soon 
afterward  with  earthly  food.  You  will,  therefore,  kindly  take  my 
place,  and  I  will  not  appear  till  the  evening  meal.  Go,  then, 
worthy  brother,  and  may  Ood  bless  you  richly."  He  bowed  and 
laiaing  bis  right  hand,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  the  f  tUher 
guardian  slowly,  and  with  a  frowning  brow,  passed  through  the 
room.  Having  reached  the  opposite  door,  he  paused  and'  looked 
back;  but  seeing  the  prior  still  standing  upon  the  thre^old  of  his 
room,  and  gazing  after  him,  he  dashed  open  the  door  and  disappeared. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  tiie  prior,  entering  and  closing  the  door  care- 
fully, "  we  are  alone,  and  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you. " 

"I  pi^  your  worship  to  read  flrst  the  letter  of  your  brother,  the 
Abb6  Bastiani." 
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"Ahl  be  has  told  yoa  that  I  am  bie  brotlier!"  said  the  prior, 
e^erlj.  "He  trusts  you  then,  fully!  Well,  I  will  read  the  letter. " 
He  opened  and  read  ft  impatieatly.  "This  is  a  very  lacx>nio  and 
enigmatical  letter, "  said  he.  "  My  brother  refers  me  wholly  to  yo«  -, 
he  assures  me  I  can  confide  entirely  in  your  silence  and  discretion, 
and  entreats  me  to  Besiet  you  in  the  attainment  of  your  object 
Make  known  to  me  then,  signor,  in  what  way  I  can  seire  you,  and 
what  aim  you  have  in  view. " 

"  First,  I  will  give  your  worship'  a  proof  that  I  tmet  you  fully 
and  unconditionally.  I  will  t«ll  you  who  I  am,  and  then  make 
known  my  purpose  ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  decide  how  far  you  can 
give  me  counsel  and  aid. " 

"Let  us  step  into  this  window-niche,"  said  the  prior;  "we  will 
be  more  secure  from  eavesdroppers.     Now,  sigqor,  I  am  ready  to 

The  stranger  Bowed.  "First,  I  must  pray  your  worship's  for- 
giveness, for  having  dared  to  deceive  you.  I  am  no  merchant,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  relics ;  lamasoldierl  my  name  is  Cocceji, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  an  adjutant  of  the  King  of  Pruagia.  My 
royal  master  has  intrusted  me  with  a  moet  important  and  secrM 
mission,  and  I  am  commisBicmed  hy  your  brother,  the  Abb6  Bas- 
tiani,  to  ask  in  his  name  for  your  assistance  in  this  great  matter. " 

"  In  what  does  your  mission  consistf '  said  the  prior,  calmly. 

The  Baron  Cocceji  smiled.  "It  is  difScult — yes,  impossible  to 
tell  you  in  a  few  words.  Your  worship  must  allow  me  a  wider 
scope,  in  order  to  explain  myself  fully." 

"  Speak  on  r  said  the  prior. 

"  I  see,  by  the  maps  and  the  arrangements  of  the  pins,  tliat  yom* 
worship  knows  exactly  the  position  and  circumstances  of  my  royal 
master,  whom  all  Europe  admires  and  wonders  at,  and  whom  his 
enemies  fear  most  whan  they  have  just  defeated  him.  They  know 
that  my  king  is  never  so  great,  never  so  eneigetic  and  bold  in 
action,  as  when  he  isseemingly  at  a  disadvantage,  and  overwhelmed 
by  misfortunes.  The  bold  glance  of  the  great  Frederick  discovers 
ever-new  fountains  of  help ;  he  creates  in  himself  both  power  and 
strength,  and  when  his  enemies  think  they  have  caught  the  royal 
lion  in  (heir  nets,  his  bold  eye  has  already  discovered  the  weak  spot ; 
he  tears  it  apart,  and  makes  his  foes,  bewildered  with  terror  and 
astonishment,  fly  before  him.  It  Is  tme.  the  king  has  jnst  lost 
three  battles  1  The  Austrians  and  Russians  defeated  him  at  Hoch- 
kirch,  at  KQnersdorf,  and  at  Mayen.  But  what  have  they  gained? 
They  have,  in  these  three  battles,  lost  more  than  the  king ;  th^ 
have  exhausted  their  tesourcea— their  own,  and  those  of  their  allies ; 
but  Frederick  stands  still  opposed  to  them,  full  of  strength  and 
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poner.  Hia  amij  is  enlarged ;  from  every  side,  from  every  prov- 
ince, shouting  crowds  stream  onward  to  join  the  colors  of  their 
king.  Enthusiaam  makes  a  youth  of  Qie  graybeard,  and  changee 
boys  to  metL  Each  one  of  them  will  have  his  part  in  the  experience 
and  fame  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  demands  this  of  hitn  as  a  holy 
right.  The  king's  treasury  is  not  exhausted ;  the  people,  with  joy 
and  ^adnees,  have  offered  up  upon  the  altar  of  the  fatherland,  their 
poeaessions,  their  jewels,  and  their  precious  things,  and  submit 
with  enthusiasm  to  all  the  restrictions  and  self-denials  which  the 
war  imposee  upon  them.  They  desire  nothing  but  to  see  their  king 
victorious;  to  help  him  to  this,  they  will  give  property,  blood — 
yes,  life  itself.  It  la  this  warm,  enthusiastic  love  of  his  pecple 
which  makes  the  king  so  fearful  to  his  enemies ;  it  protects  him  like 
a  diamond  shield,  stoele  him  against  the  balls  of  his  adversaries, 
and  fills  hie  proud,  heroic  soul  with  assurancee  of  triumph.  All 
Europe  shares  this  enthusiaam  and  these  convictions  of  ultimate 
succees  with  the  Pnisaians  and  their  dear-loved  king.  All  Europe 
greets  the  hero  with  loud  hosannas,  who  alone  deSea  so  many  and 
such  mighty  foee,  who  has  often  overcome  them,  and  from  whom 
they  have  not  yet  wrung  one  single  strip  of  the  land  they  have 
watered  with  their  blood,  and  in  whose  bosom  their  fallen  hosts  lie 
buried  in  giant  graves.  This  has  won  for  him  the  sympathy  of  all 
Europe,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  even  the  subjects  of  his 
great  and  powerful  foee.  In  France— that  France,  whose  warriora 
suffered  ao  shameful  a  defeat  at  Rosabach,  and  whose  government  is 
filled  with  rage  and  thirsty  for  revenge  against  this  heroic  king — 
even  in  France  is  Frederick  admired  and  worshipped.  Even  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  they  no  longer  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  worth 
and  glory.  But  lately,  the  young  Duke  de  Belleisle  exhorted  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  to  implore  King  Louis  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  earnestness  and  ardor,  otherwise  King  Frederick  might  soon 
be  expected  in  Paris  with  his  army.  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
cried  out  warmly,  'Good  I  then  I  shall  at  last  see  a  king  I'  In  Ger- 
many, his  enemies  seek  in  vain  to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people  against  the  heretical  king.  Catholic  Bavaria — the  Palatinate 
— Uain — enter  murmuringly  and  reluctantly  into  this  war  against 
this  Protestant  king,  although  they  wear  the  beads  in  their  pockets, 
and  thescapular  over  their  shoulders,  Even  if  Frederick  the  Second 
Is  now  overcome  by  his  enemies,  in  the  public  opinion  he  is  the 
oonqneror,  and  the  whole  world  empathizes  with  him.  But  pnblio 
opinion  is  his  only  ally,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  is  his  only  . 
eource  of  revenue,  outside  of  the  subsidy  from  England,  which  will 
soon  be  exhaust«d.  Frederick,  therefore,  must  look  after  other 
aUies,  other  friends,  who  will  render  him  assistance,  in  so  far  aa 
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not  to  nnifaeaUie  Qia  swnd  agwnat  him,  and  to  (>i«pai«  aome  diA- 
coUiai  for  hU  adTenarie*,  and  ooonp;  a  portloii  of  their  attentioL 
Sooh  fiieoda  Uw  king  hopes  to  find  in  Ital^ ;  and  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject, I  would  ask  oouiuiel  and  help  of  jonr  wcKship. ' 

"And  in  bow  far  is  it  thought  that  I  can  be  useful  in  this  mat- 
terT"  aaid  the  prior,  thoughtfully. 

"Yoot  w<»Bhip  has  a  second  brotlier,  who  is  minister  of  tha 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  It  ia  well  known  fae  is  the  king'a  cepeoial 
oonfldant  and  favorite. " 

"  And  my  noble  broths,  Oioraimi,  m^ita  fully  the  favor  of  his 
king  t"  said  the  prior,  heartily.  "  He  is  the  most  faithful,  the  moat 
exalted  servant  of  his  master  I" 

"In  all  hia  great  and  good  cbaraotariaticfl,  he  resembleB  bis 
brother,  the  Prior  of  San  Giovanni,  and  I  hope,  in  this  also,  tiiat  he 
Is  the  frieikd  of  the  King  of  Prussia  1"  said  the  stranger. 

"Bnt  I  fear  neither  the  friendahip  of  my  brotlier  Oiovanni  nor 
n^  own  can  be  useful  to  the  King  of  Pruaaia.  I  am  a  poor  and 
powerisfls  monk,  soapected  and  watched.  Hy  o&ence  is,  iba,t  I  have 
not,  like  the  fanatical  prieats  of  the  Church,  wished  for  the  deetruo- 
tic»  and  death  of  the  great  Frederick.  My  brother  is  the  minister 
of  a  king,  wboae  land  ia  neitlier  rich  enough  in  gold  to  pay  subsi- 
dies, nor  in  men  to  place  an  amty  in  the  field. " 

"Well,  then,  we  must  take  occaaion  to  inoreaae  the  territory  at 
tba  King  of  Sardinia  I"  said  Baron  Cooceji.  "  We  must  give  him 
so  large  a  realm,  that  he  will  be  a  dangerous  neighbor  to  Fraooe  and 
Aostrla.  This  ia  the  plan  and  the  intention  of  my  king.  Upcn 
these  points  turn  the  proposals  I  will  make  in  Turin,  for  the  f  urther- 
anoe  of  which,  I  pray  your  assistance.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has 
well-grounded  claim  to  Milan,  to  Mantua,  and  to  Bologna,  by  the 
toeaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  -  why  not  make  himself  King  of  Lorn- 
baidyf  Unhappy  Italy  ia  like  unhappy  Germany— torn  to  piecea 
la  place  of  obeying  one  master,  they  muat  submit  to  the  yoto  <4 
many.  The  dwellera  in  Italy,  instead  of  being  Italians,  call  them- 
selves Milanese,  Venetians,  Sardinians,  Tuscans,  Romans,  Ne^Kili- 
tens,  and  I  know  not  what.  AH  this  weakens  the  national  prid^ 
and  t^es  from  the  people  the  joyful  consciousness  of  their  great- 
neaa.  Italy  moat  be  one  in  herself,  in  order  to  be  once  more  great 
and  powerful.  Let  the  King  of  Sardinia  take  possessiini  of  Upper 
ItKly,  and  he  will,  with  his  rightful  inheritance,  and  as  King  of 
Lombardy.  be  a  powerful  prince — feared  by  his  enemies,  and  wel- 
oomed  by  his  allies." 

"And  do  you  think  that  Naples  would  look  quietly  on  and  wit- 
nesB  this  rapid  growth  of  Sardinia?"  said  the  prior,  laughing. 

"We  will  give  to  N(y>les  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to 
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«nlarge  bet  botden.  The  j^oung  King  of  Naples  hu  enetgjr ;  he  bw 
proved  it.  Wtien  hia  father,  Dod  Carlos,  was  called  hj  right  of 
flucceauoQ  to  the  Spsniah  throoe,  he  had  himaeU  declared  King  of 
Naples,  not  regarding  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  wbcau, 
aooordisg  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Keapolitan  Uirone 
Tightly  belCHiged.  King  Ferdinand  ia  already  a  usurper  I  Let  hiia 
go  on,  even  as  anoceeaf  ull;  in  the  same  patli — he  has  taken  Kaplee — 
let  him  take  Tuscany  and  the  Statee  of  tiie  Choxcb,  and,  aa  King  c^ 
Lower  Italy,  he  will  be  aa  powerful  as  the  King  of  Sardinia.  In 
order  that  botii  may  obtain  possession  of  these  lauds  uninterrupted 
and  uninjured,  will  the  King  of  Prussia  so  completely  occupy  the 
attention  of  Austria  and  France  in  Germany  and  Flanders  as  to  make 
it  impoasible  for  them  to  interfere  with  Naples  and  Sardinial"  * 

"ByHeavenl  a  great  and  bold  idea ;  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  energetic  spirit  of  Frederick,"  cried  the  prior.  "If  the  two 
Italian  kings  reeemble  the  great  Frederick,  they  wUl  adc^t  this  plan 
with  enthusiasm. ' 

He  had  riaen.  and  stepped  hastily  backward  and  forward,  no«r 
and  then  murmuring  a  few  diaoonnected  words ;  he  then  drew  near 
the  table  and  stood  earnestly  regarding  the  mape. 

Ooeceji  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  him  by  word  or  aound ;  he 
watched  him,  however,  closely.  At  last,  however,  Uie  inward 
BtmgKle  Beamed  to  be  over ;  he  stood  quietly  before  the  baron,  and, 
fixing  hla  dark,  eameat  eyes  with  a  thoughtful  expreasion  upon  him, 
he  said,  softly :  "  You  have  conMed  to  ma  a  great  and  daugetouB 
enterprise.  If  I  did  my  duty  aa  the  unconditional  subject  of  the 
Pope,  and  aa  a  priest  of  the  holy  Church,  of  which  Frederick  is  the 
bitter  antagonist,  I  should  arrrat  you  here,  as  a  dangerous  nego- 
tiator and  enemy,  andabove  all,  I  ahould  give  apeedy  notice  of  this 
conspirscy,  which  not  only  threatens  Clement  aa  head  of  the  Church, 
but  as  sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  But — what  would  you 
taAveT — I  was  not  bom  a  priest,  and  my  heart  and  my  spirit  have 
never  been  able  to  accommodate  themselves  fully  to  the  discipline 
of  my  order.  I  have  always  remained,  I  fear,"  said  he,  with  a 
graceful  smile,  "the  true  brother  of  the  free-thinking  Abb6  Bas- 
tiani ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  it  lies  in  our  blood  to  love  and  pay 
homage  to  the  great  and  intelleotual  King  of  Prussia.  I  will,  there- 
fore, listen  to  and  follow  the  voioe  of  my  blood  and  of  my  heart,  and 
forg«t  a  little  that  I  am  a  priest  of  the  only  church  in  which  salva- 
tion can  be  found.  As  far  aa  it  lies  in  my  power,  I  will  promote 
your  object  I  will  give  you  letters  to  Turin,  not  only  to  my  brother 
Giovanni,  but  to  Father  Tomaaeo,  the  king's  confeeeor.  He  is  tuy 
moat  faithful  friend,  and  sympathizes  fully  with  me.  If  yon  can 
•Prann, "  aittorj  U  Fredoick  Ika  Qreat." 
SB 
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win  bim  and  mf  Inothcir.OioTumi,  jrou  have  won  the  king,  and  he 
will  lend  a  willing  ear  to  your  propoeale.  Your  plane  bib  bold,  but 
my  brother  and  Father  Tomaeeo  are  daring,  undaunted  men ;  the 
progreas  <d  Italy  and  the  gieatnees  of  their  kiug  lies  nearest  their 
hearts.  Tb^  are  both  influenced  t^  my  judgmeitt,  and  when  you 
band  them  my  letters,  you  will  at  least  be  a  moat  welcome  gnest.'' 

Ha  gave  the  baron  his  hand,  and  listened  with  a  kindly  smile  to 
the  euthusiaetic  thanks  of  the  over-happy  soldier,  whose  first  difdo- 
matic  mission  seemed  to  promise  so  favorably. 

"Be.however.slwaysprudentanddiscreet,  signor, "  said Uie  priw, 
laughing.  "Flay  your  r6le  as  merchant ;  do  not  lay  it  aside  for  one 
moment  while  in  Turin.  Leave  Venice  as  quickly  as  possible ;  no 
doubt  tbe  brother  guardian,  wbo  was  sent  from  Bome  as  a  spy,  who 
watches  not  only  all  my  actions,  but  my  words  and  thoughts,  has 
remarked  our  long  interview,  and  is  already  auspicious.  As  he  has 
a  fineno»e,  he  may  soon  discover  a  part  of  your  secret!  Do  not 
return  to  the  cloister.  During  the  day  I  will  send  you  the  promised 
letters  by  a  faithful  brotlier.  As  soon  as  yon  receive  them,  be  ofFI 
My  beet  wishes  and  my  prayers  accompany  you.  Without  doubt, 
you  are,  tike  your  great  king,  a  heretic.  I  cannot,  therefora  com- 
mend you  to  Uary  Mother,  and  the  saints,  but  I  will  pray  to  Ood  to 
watch  over  you. " 

The  prior  stopped  suddenly  and  listened  1  Loud  cries  of  wild 
alarm  forced  themselves  upon  his  ear ;  the  sounds  appeared  to  come 
from  directly  under  his  feet,  and  waxed  louder  and  fiercer  every 
moment. 

"It  is  in  the  dining-room,"  said  tlie  prior,  "follow  me,  sir,  I  beg 
yon,  we  may  need  your  help — some  one  ia  murdering  my  monks  1" 
Th^  hastened  from  the  room  with  flying  feet ;  they  passed  throu^ 
t^  long  corridors  and  down  the  steps ;  the  cries  and  roars  and  boiris 
and  curses  became  ever  clearer. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken, "  said  the  prior,  "  this  comes  from  the  re- 
fectory. "  He  rushed  to  the  door  and  threw  it  hastily  open,  then 
stood,  as  if  chained  to  the  threshold,  and  stared  with  horror  at  Qta 
mad,  spectacle  before  him. 

There  were  no  murderous  strangers  there  playing  wild  havoc 
amongst  his  monks ;  but  the  worthy  fathers  themselves  were  making 
the  fierce  tumult  which  filled  the  prior  with  alarm.  The  saloon  no 
longer  resembled  the  ascetic,  peaceful  refectory  of  cloister  brotheis. 
It  was  changed  into  a  battle-field,  upon  which  the  two  hosts  thint- 
Jng  for  blood  stood  opposed. 

The  table  upon  which  the  glasses,  plates,  and  dishes  seemed  to 
bave  been  thrown  together  in  wild  disorder,  was  shoved  to  one  side, 
and  in  the  open  space  Ote  monks  stood  with  flashing  eyea,  uttering 
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ooreea  and  imprecatione ;  not  one  of  them  remoiked  tiiat  the  prior 
Bud  Cocceji  stood  at  the  door,  aetonished  spectators  of  this  unheard* 
of  combat. 

"Silence!"  said  the  father  guardian,  making  frantic  gesticula- 
tions toward  the  monks  who  stood  opposed  to  him  and  his  adherents 
— "  silence  I  no  one  shall  dare  within  these  sacred  walls  to  speak  of 
the  Prussian  heretical  king  in  an^  other  waj  tlian  with  impreca' 
tions.  Whoever  wiahes  success  to  his  arms  is  an  apostate,  a  traitor, 
and  heretic.  Qod  has  raised  the  sword  of  His  wrath  against  him, 
and  He  will  crush  him  utterly ;  He  has  blessed  the  weapons  of  bis 
adversaries  as  Clement  has  also  done.  Long  liva  Maria  Tbereea, 
her  apostolic  majestj  I" 

The  monks  by  his  side  roared  out,  "  Loikg  live  Maria  Theresa,  her 
apostolic  majesty  1" 

"She  will  not  be  victorioua  over  Frederick  of  Prussia,"  cried 
Father  Anselmo,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  "The  Pope  has 
b'leeeed  the  arms  of  Dauu,  but  God  himself  has  blessed  the  weapons 
of  Frederick.  Long  live  the  King  of  Prussia  I  Long  live  the  great ' 
Frederick  1" 

"  Long  live  the  great  Frederick  I"  cried  the  monks  by  the  side  of 
Father  Anselmo. 

The  party  of  the  father  guardian  rushed  upon  them  with  doubled 
fista  ;  the  adversaries  followed  their  example.  "Loi^  live  Theresa  1" 
cried  the  one.  "Long  live  Frederick  I"  cried  the  other — and  the 
blows  and  kicks  fell  thickly  right  and  left,  with  the  most  lavish 
prodigality. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  prior  advanced  among  them  and  com- 
manded peace — no  one  regarded  him.  In  their  wild  and  indisciimi- 
nate  rage  they  pressed  him  and  shoved  him  trom  side  to  side,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle  several  powerful  blows  fell  upon  his  breast ; 
so  the  poor  prior  took  refuge  again  at  the  door  near  Cocceji,  who 
was  laughing  merrily  at  the  wild  disorder. 

The  cries  of  "  Long  live  Theresa  1"  "  Long  live  Frederick  I"  were 
mingling  lustily  in  the  hloody  strife. 

The  father  guardian  was  enraged  beyond  bearing,  and  his  flash- 
ing eye  looked  around  for  some  sharp  weapon  with  which  to  demol- 
ish Father  Ansehno,  who  had  just  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  Frederick, 
the  victor  of  Leuthen  and  Zomdorf  l"  He  seized  a  large  tin  cup, 
which  was  near  him  upon  the  table,  and  with  a  fierce  curse  be 
dashed  it  in  the  face  of  Father  Anselmo.  and  the  blood  burst  from 
his  nose.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  coder  of  attack.  Both  par- 
ties rushed  to  the  table  to  arm  themselves ;  the  cups  whizzed  through 
the  air  and  wounded  severely  the  heads  against  which  they  were 
well  aimed.     Here  and  there  might  be  heard  whimperings  and  pite- 
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ons  cximplftlDta,  mixed  with  oursM  uid  fraatio  battle-oiieg — "Long 
live  Theresa  r  "Long  live  f^vderickl"  Some  of  the  w&rrion  crept 
from  the  ooateet  into  the  comers  to  wipe  the  blood  from  their  wounds 
and  retom  with  renewed  oourage  to  the  oont«sb  A  few  cowards 
had  crept  under  the  table  to  escape  the  cups  and  kicks  which  wen 
falling  in  every  direction. 

Fatber  Anselmo  remarked  them,  and  with  loud,  derisive  laoghtw 
he  pointed  them  out 

"The  TiKFei^nf  live imder  the  table,  no  iViMMano  haa crept  tiien. 
All  the  Ter^lani  would  gladly  bide  as  they  have  often  dome  before.  * 

The  Pmmani  accompanied  these  words  of  their  leader  with 
joyous  shouts. 

The  father  guardian  trembled  with  rage ;  he  seized  a  lai^  dish  ' 
from  the  table  and  dashed  it  at  Aiuelmo,  who  dodged  in  time,  and 
then  with  a  powerful  arm  retunied  the  c<nnpliment.    It  was  a  well- 
directed  javelin.    The  tin  dish  struck  the  father  guardian  exactly 
Intbeback— heloethisbalance.andfelltotbeearth.    TheiVuMtonf  | 
greeted  this  heroic  deed  of  their  chief  with  shoutB  of  triumph. 

"So  shall  all  the  Tereaiani  periah  !"  I 

The  battle  waxed  hotter  and  fiercer,  the  air  was  thick  with  I 

"They  will  murder  each  other  J"  cried  the  prior,  turning  to  the 
Baron  CkKKeji. 

"  Not  BO,  your  worship ;  there  will  only  be  a  few  blue  swellingi 
and  bleeding  noses — nothing  more, "  said  Cocceji,  latighii^. 

"  Ah,  you  laugh  young  man ;  you  laugh  at  this  sad  spectacle  I" 

"Forgive  me,  your  worship;  but  I  swear  to  yon,  I  have  nevei 
seen  warriors  more  eager  in  the  fray,  and  I  have  never  been  more 
curious  to  wibieea  the  result  of  any  battle. " 

"  But  you  shall  not  vritnees  it, "  eaid  the  prior,  resolutely.  "  Yen 
shaU  no  longer  be  a  spectator  of  the  unworthy  and  shameful  ccmduct 
of  my  monks.  I  pray  you  to  withdraw  instantly ;  in  a  few  hours  I 
will  send  yon  the  letters,  and  if  yon  believe  that  1  have  rendered 
you  tlie  least  service,  I  ask  In  return  that  you  will  tell  no  one  what 
yon  have  seen." 

"I  promise,  your  worship,"  said  Cocoeji,  with  forced  gravity. 
"If  the  people  without  shall  ask  me  what  all  this  tumult  means,  I 
will  say  that  the  pious  fathers  in  the  cloister  are  singing  their  : 
'BonM.'"* 

Baron  Cocoeji  bowed  to  the  prior,  and  returned  with  gay  and 
hopeful  thoughts  to  the  hotel  of  the  "White  Lion." 

A  few  hours  later,  a  monk  appeared  and  desired  to  speak  wifli 
the  stranger  about  the  holy  relics. 

*  Bann  Ooccejl  did  not  toap  hta  word,  u  thlii'bol*  SOMM  Is  histoilo. 
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Coooeji  recxjgnized  in  him  the  worthy  Father  Annelino,  the  victor 
over  the  father  guardian. 

"Wiil  you  do  me  a  great  pleasure,  worthy  &thert"  said  be. 
"  Tell  me  which  party  remained  in  powenion  ot  Qie  field  after  yonx 
great  battle." 

An  expreBsion  of  triumphant  joy  flashed  in  fUber  Anaelmo'B 

"The  iYuMiam  were  victoriouB,  and  I  think  the  TertMani  will 
never  dare  to  ncommence  the  strife ;  four  of  their  monks  lie  in 
Hieir  oelle  with  broken  noees.  and  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  the 
father  guardian  will  be  capable  of  performinK  bis  duties  as  spy ;  he 
is  Bore  and  stift,  and  his  month  is  poorer  by  a  few  teeth.  Hay  all 
Uie  uiemiee  of  the  great  Frederick  share  his  fate  I  Hay  God  blew 
Hie  King  of  Prussia  and  be  gracious  to  his  friends  I" 

He  greeted  the  baron  with  tl>e  sign  of  tbe  cross,  and  withdrew. 

The  baron  remembered  the  warning  of  the  prico',  and  hastened 
quietly  from  Yenice.  Already  the  next  morning  he  was  on  Qie  hi|^- 
way  to  Turin.* 


CHAPTEB    rV. 

THE  RKTUBM  l^OH  THB  AKUT. 

It  was  a  sunny,  summer  day— one  of  those  days  which  incline  - 
the  heart  to  prayer,  and  bring  tears  of  happiness  to  llie  eyes.  Tfaeie 
are  no  such  days  in  cities ;  if  we  would  enjoy  them  we  must  go  into 
the  country — we  must  seek  them  in  peaceful  valleys,  in  fragrant 
fozeets,  where  the  silence  is  unbroken,  except  by  the  fluttering 
leaves  and  the  singing  of  birds.  We  must  understand  the  eloquent 
silence  of  Nature  in  order  to  enjoy  tbe  boly  Sabbath  quiet  of  a  sum* 
nter  day ;  and  we  must  be  able  to  hear  tbe  language  which  the 
flowers  breathe  forth,  to  understand  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  trees. 

Tory  few  can  do  tliis,  but  few  would  oare  for  it.  God  has  not 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  to  this  extent ;  these 
tttings  are  hidden  by  a  thick  veil  from  the  many  ;  tbey  cannot  see 

•This  diplomntlc  mtadon  taHod,  becsuse  ot  the  faint  heart  of  tlie  King  of  8«^ 
dinls.  He  fBJacted  tbe  bold  proposttlonsof  nederlok  entlretr,  sad  said,  In  jniClfloa- 
tlonof  blmseU,  (hat  bIikW  0»  allluice  betwMn  tlie  powen  of  France  and  ijutrU, 
ha  had  Ma  head  between  ■  pair  of  tonga,  which  were  erer  threaCeDlns  to  does  and 
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tlie  beavenl;  beau^  of  Nstore — they  do  not  andeTstand  Oie  faaij 
tale  wbicb  she  is  ever  telling.  This  is  geaUe,  idyllic,  f&ii7~  Icve, 
tuaonght  by  the  learned.  It  whi^nra  of  roaes,  of  dancing  elvea,  ot 
weeping  clonds,  of  dreamitig  violetB. 

Happy  are  those  who  listen  to  these  fablce,  who  are  not  called  by 
the  necemitiee  of  life  to  hear  the  roar  of  cannon~to  find  all  theee 
•weet  and  boly  songs  overpowered  by  Uie  noise  of  war,  the  horron 
of  bloodshed  I 

War,  deetructive  war,  still  held  a  lighted  torch  over  unhapf^ 
Germany;  citiee  and  vill^es  were  in  ruins — even  the  peace  oi 
Nature  was  deetrc^ed.  Tbe  valleys,  usually  so  quiet,  now  often 
lesonnded  with  tbe  roar  <d  cannon.  Ute  fields  remained  uncnlti- 
^ited,  the  meadows  uncared  for ;  there  were  no  stnmg  bands  to 
work.  Tbe  men  and  youths  were  gone,  only  tbe  old  graybeards  and 
the  women  were  ia  tbe  villages,  and  the  work  advanced  but  slowly 
under  their  trembling  hands.  UntaappioeeB  and  want,  care  and 
sorrow  were  in  the  land. 

Even  in  the  once  peaceful  and  happy  village  of  BrQnen  cm  tbe 
Bhine,  misery  bad  made  itself  felt.  Grief  and  anguish  dwelt  ipith 
tbe  bereaved  mothers,  with  the  forsaken  brides,  and  the  weak  old 
men ;  with  the  oselees  cripples,  who  bad  returned  from  tbe  war,  and 
who  spent  their  time  in  relating  the  dangers  through  which  they 
had  passed,  in  telling  of  the  sons,  the  brothers,  the  husbands,  and 
the  fathers  of  those  who  listened  to  their  tales — those  dear  COies  ■who 
'  were,  perhaps,  now  stretched  upon  the  battle-field. 

But  on  this  bright  day  no  one  in  the  village  gave  a  thought  to  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  for  a  new  misfortune  weighed  heavily  upon  tbe 
hearts  of  the  unbappy  inhabitants.  They  were  no  longer  the  sub- 
jects of  tbe  hero-king,  who  was  so  worshipped  by  all ;  under  wboee 
oolon  their  fathers  and  sons  etill  fought.  Tbe  French  army,  led  1^ 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  had  tfiken  pc«- 
aeasion  of  all  that  part  of  tbe  country,  and  held  it  in  the  name  of 
their  king.  It  was  declared  a  French  province,  and  the  inhabitants, 
helpleas  and  forsaken,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  tbe  French  as 
their  maateiB,  and  to  meet  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  npcn 

It  was  a  most  bitter  necessity,  and  no  one  'felt  it  more  deeply 
than  the  old  shepherd  Buschman,  tbe  father  of  Charles  Henry.  He 
sat,  as  we  first  saw  him,  on  the  slope  of  tbe  field  where  his  flock 
was  gruing,  guarded  and  kept  in  order  by  the  faithful  Phylax. 
Hie  eye  was  not  clear  and  bright  aa  then,  but  troubled  and  eorxow- 
ful,  and  hie  coimtenance  bore  an  expression  of  the  deepest  grief. 
He  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  pour  forth  his  sorrows — no  one  to 
««nfort  him— he  was  quite  alone.     Even  his  youngest  eon.  Cbarl«e 
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Heniy,  the  real  Charles  Heurj,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  him. 
The  recruiting  ofBcera  of  the  king  had  come  a  abort  time  before  the 
French  troops  had  taken  poaeeeaion  of  the  province,  and  had  oon- 
scripbed  the  few  strong  men  who  were  still  left  in  the  village  of 


But  this  time  tbe  men  of  BrOaen  had  not  answered  jc^fnll^  to 
ttiedemand.  Even  old  Buechman  had  wished  tokeephiseon  Charles 
Henry  with  him.  Had  he  not  sent  six  flons  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  had  they  not  all  died  as  heroes?  Charles  Henry  was  his  last 
treasure,  his  one  remaining  child  ;  his  grief -torn  heart  clung  to  him 
with  the  deepest  devotion.  To  be  parted  from  him  seemed  more 
bitter  than  death  itself.  When  the  recruiting  officer  came  into  the 
hut  of  BoBchman  and  summoned  Charlee  Henry  to  ftdlow  him  as  a 
soldier,  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  filled,  with  tears,  and  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  arm  of  bis  son  as  if  be  feared  to  see  him  instantly 
torn  from  his  sight. 

"Captain  "  be  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "I  have  sent  the 
king  six  SCUDS  already ;  they  have  all  died  in  his  service.  Tell  me 
truly,  is  the  king  in  great  need?  If  so,  take  me  aa  well  as  my  son — : 
if  not,  leave  me  my  atm.' 

The  officer  smiled,  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  old  man.  "  Keep 
your  SOD, "  be  said.  "  If  you  have  lost  six  sons  in  the  war,  it  is  right 
ihat  you  sboidd  keep  the  seventh. " 

Boschman  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  would  have  embraced  his 
BOD,  but  Charlee  Henry  pushed  him  gently  back,  and  his  father  read 
in  his  countenance  a  determination  and  energy  that  he  had  rarely 
seen  there. 

"No,  father,"  he  said,  "let  me  go — let  me  be  a  soldier  as  my 
brothers  were.  I  sfaoold  have  gone  four  years  ago,  when  I  was  pre- 
vented, aud  Anna  Sophia—  Ah,  let  me  be. a  soldier,  father,"  he 
said,  intermpting  himself.  "All  the  young  men  of  the  village  are 
going,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  remain  at  home. " 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  sadly.  "Qo  then,  my  s(»i,"  he  said; 
"Qod's  bleeaing  rest  upon  you  t" 

Thus  Charles  Henry  went ;  not  from  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  life  of  a  soldier — not  from  love  to  his  king — Init  merely  because 
lie  was  ashamed  to  remain  at  home. 

He  had  now  been  absent  several  months,  and  his  father  had  not 
heard  from  him.  But  the  news  of  the  lately  lost  battle  bad  reached 
the  village,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Prince  Royal  of  Brunswick,  ia 
whose  corps  Charles  Henry  was,  had  been  defeated.  The  old  shep- 
herd remembered  this  as  he  sat  in  the  meadow  this  bright  stimma' 
morning.  His  thoughts  "were  with  his  distant  son,  and  when  he 
raised  his  ^yee  to  heaven  it  was  not  to  admire  its  <ia»Tiing  blue,  or 
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ita  immeasiinble  deptii,  but  to  pra;'  to  the  Almighty  to  spare  bb 
•on.  The  peaceful  tranqnillitr  of  Nature  alarmed  the  old  loaD— she 
gpeala  alooe  to  tboee  who  have  an  ear  attuned  to  her  voice— she  aaya 
aotiUng  to  those  who  listen  with  a  divided  heart.  BuBchmaaoould 
endure  it  do  longer ;  he  arose  and  started  toward  the  village.  He 
longed  to  tee  some  hnman  being— to  encounter  some  look  of  lore— 
to  leoeire  sympatiij  from  some  one  who  nndentood  his  grief,  who 
suffered  as  ha  did,  and  who  did  not  wear  the  eternal  smile  that 
Nature  wore. 

He  went  to  the  village,  therefore,  and  left  the  oare  of  his  flook  to 
Fhylax.  It  comforted  his  heart  as  he  passed  through  the  principal 
street  of  Brtlnen  and  leceived  kind  greetings  from  ev^y  hut  he 
poanod.  He  telt  consoled  and  almost  ha.ppj  when  here  and  there  the 
peasants  hurried  toward  bim  as  he  passed  their  huts,  and  be^ed 
him  to  come  in  and  join  them  at  their  simple  mid-day  meal,  and 
were  quite  hurt  when  he  refused  because  his  own  dinner  was  pre- 
pared tor  him  at  home.  These  men  loved  him — they  pitied  his 
kmellness — thej  told  him  of  tbeirowu  cares,  their  own  foal's — andas 
heendeaTOiedtoeonside  and  encourage  them,  hefelt  his  strengtb  in- 
crease— he  was  more  hopeful,  more  able  to  bear  whatever  Ood  might 
■end. 

"We  must  be  united  in  love,"  said  Buschman;  "we  will  hrip 
each  other  to  bear  the  sorrows  that  may  come  upon  us.  To-morrow 
is  Sunday  ;  in  the  morning  we  will  go  to  the  house  of  Ood,  and  after 
va  have  whispered  to  Him  the  prayers  which  He  alone  must  hear, 
we  will  assemble  ti^ether  under  the  linden-tree  in  the  square  and 
talk  of  the  old  times  and  those  who  have  left  us.  Do  you  not  re- 
member that  it  was  under  the  linden-tree  we  heard  of  the  first  vic- 
tor7  that  otir  kii^  gained  in  this  fearful  war?  It  was  tlieio  that 
Anna  Sof^a  DetdoS  read  the  news  to  us,  and  we  rejoiced  over  the 
battle  of  LoeovitB.  And  I  also  rejoiced  and  thanked  Ood,  although 
tiie  victory  had  coat  me  the  lives  of  two  of  my  sons.  But  th^ 
perished  as  heroes.  I  could  glory  insucb  a  death ;  and  Anna  Sophia 
read  their  praises  from  the  paper.  Ah,  if  Anna  lived,  I  would  at 
least  have  a  daughter." 

He  could  speak  no  mora,  emotion  arrested  the  words  on  hie  Ups ; 
be  bowed  to  his  friends  and  passed  on  to  his  lonely  hut.  His  littla 
table  was  spread,  and  the  young  girl  who  served  him,  and  who  slept 
In  his  hat  at  night,  was  just  placing  a  dish  of  steaming  potatoes 
bsfore  his  plate.  The  old  man  sat  down  to  his  solitary  meal ;  he  ate 
eoly  to  sustain  his  body ;  his  thoughts  were  far  away  ;  he  took  utf 
pleasure  in  his  food.  In  the  middle  of  his  meal  he  started  up ;  a 
tfiadow  had  fallen  aoroes  the  window,  and  two  loving,  well-known 
eyes  had  seemed  to  look  in  on  him.    Buschman,  as  if  paralyzed  with 
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delight,  let  fall  his  spooa  and  looked  towoid  the  door.    Yee,  the  bolt 
mored,  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  the  tall  figure  of  a  Pnuwian 

The  old  man  uttered  a  cry  and  extended  his  taroB.  "Ob,  my 
son,  my  beloved  son,  do  I  indeed  see  you  once  moteT" 

"Yea,  father,  I  am  here ;  and  (Jod  willing,  we  will  never  again 
be  parted."  And  Charlee  Henry  hastened  to  the  outstretched  anna 
ot  his  faUier,  and  kissing  him  tenderly,  preesed  bira  to  his  heart. 

"The  thonght  of  you,'  dear  father,  has  led  me  here,"  he  said; 
"but  for  you  I  would  not  have  returned  to  BrOnen  ;  I  shonld  have 
wandered  forth  into  the  world — the  world  which  is  bo  much  greater 
aiid  mote  beautiful  than  I  ever  dreamed.  But  your  dear  old  eyet 
-were  before  me ;  I  heard  your  loved  voice,  which  called  to  me,  and 
I  returned  to  you. " 

"  God  be  praised  I"  said  his  father,  folding  his  hands,  and  rais- 
ing hie  eyee  gratefully  toward  heaven.  "Oh how  kind  and  merciful 
is  God,  to  give  me  back  my  last,  my  only  son,  the  support  erf  my 
old  age,  Oie  delight  of  my  eyes  I  You  will  not  leave  me  again. 
This  is  not  merely  a  leave  of  absence ;  you  have  (Attained  your  re- 
leaae,  the  war  is  ended,  the  king  has  declared  peace. " 

The  eyes  of  the  old  mttn  were  dimmed  with  tears;  be  did  not 
perceive  how  Charlea  'Hemy  trembled,  and  that  a  deep  Sush 
mounted  to  his  brow. 

"No,  father."  be  said,  with  downcast  eyes,  "I  will  never  leave 
yon  again.  We  have  all  returned  home.  It  will  be  bright  and  gay 
once  more  in  tfie  village,  and  the  work  will  go  forward,  for  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  dozen  old  men  and  as  many  young  ones. 
It  was  most  needful  for  us  to  return.  The  com  is  ripe,  and  should 
have  been  already  gathered.  We  must  go  to  work.  To-morrow 
shall  be  a  happy  day  for  the  village  ;  the  whole  neighborhood  shall 
perceive  that  the  twelve  young  men  of  BrQnen  have  returned.  We 
met  a  violinist  ixx  the  way,  and  we  engaged  him  for  to'morrow. 
He  muat  play  for  us  under  the  linden-tree,  and  our  fathera  and 
mothers,  and  sisters  and  sweelJieaiiB  must  join  us,  and  we  will 
dance  and  sing  and  make  merry. " 

"What  a  coincidence!"  said  the  old  shepherd,  with  a  bright 
smile.  "We  had  already  decided  that  we  would  meet  togetber  to- 
morrow under  the  linden.  We  wished  to  sit  there  and  mourn  to- 
gether over  our  loet  sons.  To  sing  and  danoe  is  muoh  better,  and 
perhaps  the  old  gtayheads  will  join  you, " 

"  You  must  dance  with  me,  father, "  said  Charlee  Hwity,  laugh- 
ing.   "I  will  take  no  refusal. 

"I  will,  my  son,  I  will ;  joy  hae  made  me  young  again,  and  if 
Phylax,  the  old  graybeard,  does  not  mind,  and  will  allow  me,  I 
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will  dance  wiUi  you,  but  you  know  he  is  always  jealous  of  you.  I 
am  sure  tiie  whole  village  will  envy  you  your  gay  young  partner. 
Bntnow,  my  eon, "  he  continued  gravely,  "tell  me  of  our  king,  and 
how  ie  it  that  he  baa  declared  peace  so  suddenly,  and  whether  he 


"I  know  nothing  of  the  king"  said  Charles  Henry ;  "I  was  not 
near  him,  but  in  the  division  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. " 

"  I  know  that,  my  son ;  but  the  duke  would  not  proclaim  peace 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the'king." 

"Oh,  father,  they  will  compel  the  king  to  make  peace,"  cried 
Charles  Henry.  "And  as  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  has  given 
up  the  attack  against  Weael  and  has  withdrawn  to  Weetphalia,  and 
the  French  are  in  possession  of  the  entire  lowlands,  which,  it  ie  to  be 
hoped,  they  will  retain," 

"You  hope  that?"  asked  his  father,  with  astonishment. 

"Well,  yee,  father.  The  French  king  is  now,  and  perhaps  will 
always  be,  the  lordofCleve;  and,  ashiseubjecte,  wemust  wiehhint 
succees,  and  hope  that  he  will  always  conquer  the  King  of  Pniasia. " 

"What  do  you  say,  my  son?"  asked  the  old  man,  withabewildered 
expression.  "I  fear  you  are  right.  The  French  are  our  masters 
now,  and,  asonrking  has  declared  peace  withlYance,  we  havethe 
nnhappinees  of  being  French  subjects.  May  God  protect  ub  front 
such  a  fate  I  It  would  be  fearful  if  we  dared  not  call  the  great  hero- 
king  our  king,  and,  if  we  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  onr  sons 
should  be  compelled,  as  French  soldiers,  to  go  to  battle  a^inst  their 
kii^.  Only  think,  Charles  Henry,  yon  would  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
your  flue  Prussian  nnif  orm  on  Sundays,  and  it  is  so  becoming  to  you, 
audia  BSgoodaitnew.  But  how  is  it,  my  eon,  that  Ihsy  have  left  you 
the  uniform?  They  are  usually  taken  from  the  Kleased  soldiers  and 
put  amongst  the  army  storee." 

"We  all  came  home  in  our  PruBSiaa  tmiforms,"  said  Charles 
Henry,  "  but  of  course  we  will  lay  tbem  aside  to-day. " 

"Why  to-day?" 

"  Because  we  are  French  subjects,  and  therefore  It  is  not  proper 
for  us  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  enemy,  the  King  of  Frussia. 
That  is  also  the  reason  why  we  have  returned  home.  When  we 
learned  that  Cleve  had  fallen  into  the  poBsession  of  the  French,  wa 
knew  that  we  were  no  longer  the  Bubjectsof  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  we  dared  not  fight  under  hia  flag  against  the  French,  whoee 
subjects  we  had  become.  We  considered  that,  and  we  thought  how 
much  it  would  injure  you  all  here  in  BrQnen  if  it  were  known  that 
your  sons  were  in  the  axraj  of  the  FniBetan  kin^  Principally  on 
that  account  we  determined  to  return  home,  and  we  left  our  regi- 
ment yesterday  morning,  which  was  on  the  point  of  nifticbing  o& 
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to  Minden,  and  we  walked  the  entire  day  and  half  the  night.  We 
slept  B,  few  hours  in  a  forest,  and  at  the  break  of  da;'  we  recom- 
menced our  journey.  And  now,  father,  that  I  have  seen  you,  and 
yon  IcuDw  every  thing,  I  will  go  to  my  room  and  take  off  this  uni- 
form, and  become  a  peasant  once  more. "  He  Bought  to  leAve  the 
room  hastily,  for  the  amazed,  horror-struck  expreesion  of  his  fatlter 
was  most  disagreeable  to  him. 

But  BuBchmaa  placed  his  hand  so  heavily  upon  his  son's  arm 
ttiat  he  was  compelled  to  remain.  "Say  it  is  a  jest,  Charles,"  he 
med,  in  an  excited  voice.  "It  is  not  possible  for  my  son,  the 
brother  of  nty  six  hero-boys,  to  speak  thus  1 ''  It  is  merely  a  jest, 
Charles.  Yon  wished  to  joke  with  your  old  father.  It  is  not  true 
that  you  have  deserted  the  flag  of  our  king ;  put  an  end  to  this  cruel 
jest,  Charles  Henry,  and  show  me  your  leave  of  absence  which 
every  honest  soldier  obtains  before  leaving  hie  regiment.  Do  yon 
hear,  Charles  Henry?  Show  it  to  me  quickly."  He  extended  his 
trembling  hand  toward  his  eon,  while  with  the  other  he  still  held 
his  arm  in  a  powerful  grasp. 

"Father,"  said  Chariea  Henry,  fiercely,  "I  have  no  such  paper. 
It  is  as  I  told  you ;  we  have  left  the  Prussian  army  because  we  are 
no  longer  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  remain  in  the  service.  We  wish  to  become  peasants  once 
more." 

"  You  lie !  you  lie  1"  cried  his  father.  "  Tou  are  no  deserter— it 
is  impossible  Uiat  my  son  should  be  a  deserter." 

"No,  father,  I  am  no  deserter,"  returned  his  son,  defiantly,  as  he 
freed  his  arm  bom  the  old  man's  grasp.  "  I  am  no  deserter — I  have 
only  done  my  duty  as  a  subject  of  the  French  king.  I  have  left  the 
flag  of  the  enemy,  and  I  am  here  ready  and  willing  to  obey  my  new 
master  as  a  true  subject.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  father,  and  I  be- 
lieve wheB  you  consider,  you  will  see  that  I  was  right,  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  for  me  to  take  off  the  Prussian  uniform  and  remain 
with  you. "  He  did  not  wait  for  his  father's  answer,  but  left  the 
room  hastily,  as  if  he  feared  to  be  again  detained. 

The  old  man  arose  to  follow  him,  but  his  feet  refused  their  accus- 
tomed office ;  with  a  deep  groan,  he  sank  upon  his  chair,  and  as  the 
scalding  tears  streamed  from  his  eyea,  he  murmured  :  "  Oh,  my  God ! 
my  son  is  a  deserter  I  Why  did  you  permit  me  to  live  to  see  this 
■hameT  Why  did  you  not  close  my  ejres  that  they  might  not  meet 
this  disgrace?" 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THB  BOATZ  rATHEBS  ASD  TBR  COWABDLT  eO»S. 

Thb  (dear  bell  of  the  village  cbumh  was  aounding  for  maaa,  oall- 
ing  the  pious  inhabitants  of  BrQnen  to  worship  in  tiia  temple  d 
Qod.  AU  the  hut-doon  w«ie  opening,  and  men  and  women  in  Btin- 
dA7  attire  wending  tlieir  way  in  aolenui  stillnesa  to  ohuTch,  Thcj 
wete  followed  bjtheii  children — the  maidens  with  downoast,  modest 
eyes,  the  boys  witli  bright  and  joyous  faoea,  proud  of  the  tbougbt 
that  thej  were  old  enough  to  go  to  church. 

From  the  distant  farm  came  the  servanta,  two  and  two,  up  the 
broad  cbesbiut  alley,  greeting  here  and  there  the  churoli-goeTs,  aod 
walking  on  witli  them,  chatting  softly.  They  all  remained  stand- 
itig  a  short  time  tmder  the  great  linden,  waiting  until  the  bell 
ceased,  until  the  ohurcb-door  was  opened  and  the  minister  ai^teared 
with  the  sacristan  and  the  four  choir-bc^a.  Not  until  then  were 
they  allowed  to  enter  tite  church. 

A  bright- looking  crowd  was  assembled  under  the  Lind^i ;  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  there.  AU  felt  the 
neoeseity  of  visiting  Ood's  bouee  to-day  to  thank  Elm  for  the  safe 
return  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and  lovers.  The  twelve  boys  who  had 
returned  were  under  the  linden  in  their  handsomest  Sunday  attire. 
But  why  did  they  stand  alone?  Why  was  such  a  wide  space  left 
between  them  and  the  other  villagers?  Why  did  the  men  avoid 
looking  at  themi  Why  did  the  maidens  step  timidly  back  and  re- 
main silent  when  they  approached  and  tried  to  speak  with  themT 
Why  were  they  all  whispering  together,  pointing  at  the  boys  and 
turning  their  backs  upon  them  when  they  drew  neorT 

"Leave  them  alone,"  whispered  one  of  the  boys  to  the  others; 
"they  will  be  more  friendly  this  afternoon  when  the  music  is  play- 
ing sad  the  wine  and  cake  is  handed. " 

"  There  is  my  father,  and  I  must  go  and  meet  him, "  said  Charles 
Henry,  as  he  hastened  toward  the  old  man  who  was  aj^proaching 
the  square. 

All  drew  back  from  Charles  Henry,  and  as  he  stood  opposite  hit 
tatiier,  like  actors  upon  the  stage  they  found  themselves  aloas 
amongst  the  spectators,  who  were  gazing  at  them  with  breathless 
expectation. 

"Good-momiug,  father, "  said  Charles  Henry,  with  forced  gayety, 
as  he  offered  his  hand  to  his  father.  "You  slept  so  late  to-day,  and 
went  to  bed  so  early  yest«rday,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak  to 
/ou  since  our  first  greeting.     So  I  bid  you  good-morrow  now." 
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The  old  man  looked  quietlj  at  him,  but  be  did  not  take  the  prct- 
fered  lioad,  and  tried  to  pass  him. 

"Father,"  continued  CIiarleH  Henry,  "you  must  be  tired;  our 
hut  lies  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  village,  and  that  is  a  long  walk  for 
your  old  legs.  Best  yourself  on  roe,  father,  and  allow  your  son  to 
leadyou  tochorob."  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  take  the  old 
man's  ami,  but  Buscbman  pushed  it  bacl[,and  passed  him,  witiunit 
looking,  without  even  speaking  to  him. 

Charles  Henry  sprang  after  him.  "Fatiter,"  he  cried,  "do  ycKi 
not  hear  me?    Can  you— " 

The  old  man  did  not  really  appear  to  hear  him,  for  he  walked 
toward  the  Tillage  justioe  with  a  quiet,  unmoved  face,  as  the  latter 
advanced  to  meet  bim. 

"Friend,"  said  Buacfaman,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  "lam  fatigued 
with  my  walk ;  will  you  lend  me  your  arm  I" 

He  leaned  heavily  upon  the  offered  arm,  and  walked  quickly  cm- 
ward.  All  heard  these  words,  but  only  the  justice  saw  the  tears 
which  rolled  down  bis  pole,  sunken  cheeks. 

"  You  were  very  harsh,  fattier, "  murmured  the  justice,  as  tbey 
walked  on. 

"Were  you  more  forgiving?"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  tremblii^ 
voice.  "Was  not  your  son  amongst  the  twelve,  and  did  you  speak  to 
him,  or  look  at  himT" 

"  He  did  hot  pass  the  night  in  my  house ;  I  drove  him  aw^r  I" 
said  the  justice  gloomily. 

"Oh,  oh!"  sighed  the  old  man;  "bow  bitt«r  ie  our  grief  t  We 
lore  our  children  must  when  they  give  us  most  sorrow  ;  but  it  mnst 
be  ao,  friend,  we  cannot  act  otherwise.  Let  us  enter  the  church, 
and  pray  God  to  give  us  strength  to  do  wh^t  is  right. " 

Supported  by  the  juatice,  he  entered  the  churchyard,  while  from 
tlie  other  side  the  minister,  followed  by  the  sacristan  and  the  choii- 
boys,  was  just  appearing. 

"See,"  murmured  the  justice,  "our  good  old  minister  baa  not 
oome  to-day  to  preach'  to  us ;  but  has  sent  his  assistant.  There  is 
certainly  some  disagreeable  order  of  the  archbiahop  to  read  to  do, 
and  our  pastor  is  not  williug  to  read  it ;  he  is  a  good  Prussian,  and 
loves  the  great  king. " 

The  young  minister  advanced  smilingly  to  meet  the  two  old  men. 

"WeU,"  said  he,  with  sanctimonious  friendltneee,  as  he  offered 
both  of  them  a  hand,  "allow  me  to  congratulate  yon." 

"ForwhatT"  asked  both  of  them,  ast^KLished. 

"For  the  happiness  of  yesterday.  Can  there  be  a  greater  joy  for 
fathers  than  to  receive  their  sons  safe  and  sound  from  the  tumult  ot 
battlet    Your  Kms  have  returned  home,  faithfully  fiUflUios  tlieir 
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da^  to  their  new  maaCer,  hia  Catholic  majesty  of  France.  They 
abandoned  the  flag  of  the  heretic  king,  laid  aside  his  uniform,  and 
are  again  simple  peasants,  read^  to  assist  their  fathers  in  the  Geld. 
Come,  m7  young  friends,  that  I  nlaj  give  you  the  bleasing  of  the 
Church,  for  so  resolutely  fulfil  ling  your  duty." 

He  held  out  hia  hand  to  the  young  men,  who  were  just  cutting 
the  churchyard.  They  obeyed  his  call  the  more  readily,  ae  it  was 
the  first  welcome  they  had  received — the  first  kind  word  they  had 
heard  aince  their  return.  As  they  approached  the  minister,  the 
other  men  drew  back,  and  entered  the  church  hastily,  followed  by 
their  wives  and  children. 

"You  will  see,  father,"  murmured  the  justice,  as  tbey  seated 
themselves  together  in  the  pew,  "that  there  is  an  order  to-day. 
Whenever  the  assistant  is  so  delighted  and  friendly,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  They  are  certainly  nteditating  some  villanous  trick 
against  Frederick,  and  therefore  our  good  pastor  is  not  here. " 

The  justice  had  prophesied  aright.  When  the  services  were  over, 
and  the  congregation  about  to  leave  the  church,  the  assistant  again 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  desired  them  to  remain  for  a  while,  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  communicate,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop. 
Sir  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria. 

"His  eminence,  the  most  honorable  archbishop,  sends  his  dear 
and  faithful  children  the  holy  blessing  and  salutation  of  the  Church. 
These  are  his  words :  'We,  Clement  Augustus,  archbishop  of  Ba- 
varia, entreat  and  command  our  children  in  Christ  to  be  faithful  to 
their  new  government  and  their  new  king,  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
whose  apostolic  majesty  has  taken  the  swoid  of  the  Lord  into  his 
blessed  hand,  to  ^ht  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  to  chastise 
and  punish  the  rebellious  heretic  prince  who  has  arbitrarily  naJned 
himself  King  of  Prussia.  Ood's  anger  is  against  him,  and  He  will 
crush  and  destroy  the  presumptuous  mocketB  of  the  Lord.  Woe 
unto  them  who  will  not  listen  to  Ood's  voice,  who  in  their  mad 
blindness  oling  to  this  heretic  I  Woe  unto  you  if,  in  t^  delusion  of 
your  hearts,  you  still  offer  him  love  and  faith !  You  are  released 
tAtta  all  duty  to  him  as  subjects,  and  you  now  have  the  blessing  ci 
the  Church.  I,  as  your  shepherd,  made  so  by  the  holy  Pope  rf 
Rome,  command  you,  therefore,  to  be  faithful  to  your  new  master 
—pray  that  God  may  bless  his  arms,  and  grant  him  victory  over  his 
ungodly  enemy.  Myanger  and  dire  punishment  shall  reach  any  one 
who  refuses  to  obey  this  command.  He  who  dares  to  stand  by  the 
heretic  king,  is  himself  a  heretic,  and  a  rebellious  subject  of  the 
Church.  Be  on  your  guard  -,  heavy  punishment  shall  meet  those 
who  dare  to  rejoice  over  the  fame  of  the  so-called  great  Frederick. 
Such  rejoicing  will  be  regarded  as  blasf^iemy  against  the  bdy 
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Hother  Church.    To  conclude,  we  remaia  your  loving  (athei,  and 
Bend  our  dear  children  in  CliriBt  our  most  gracious  love  and  greeting. ' " 

The  men  listened  to  the  message  of  the  fanatic  archbishop  with 
gloomy  faces  and  downcast  eyes ;  but  the  twelve  tx^,  who  at  first 
stood  alone  !□  the  aisle,  not  daring  to  seat  themselves  with  the  others, 
now  gazed  boldly  and  triumphantly  around,  seeming  to  ask  if  the 
villager  did  not  now  acknowledge  that  they  had  acted  wisely  in 
returning. 

With  renewed  courage,  and  somewhat  proudly,  they  were  the 
first  to  leare  the  church,  and  placed  themselves  in  two  rows  at  the 
door.  While  tiie  congregation  was  paeaing  by  they  invited  their 
dear  friends  and  relati<ms  to  meet  them  that  aftemocm  under  the 
great  linden,  where  they  would  hold  a  little  festival  to  celebrate 
their  safe  return. 

"We  shall  come,"  said  the  men,  with  earnest,  solemn  voices. 
"We  will  be  there, '^  said  the  mothers,  gazing  with  taarfuleyesatthe 
triumphant  faces  of  their  sons.  The  young  maidens  whom  the  boys 
invited  to  dance,  passed  them  in  silence. 

Old  Buschman,  alone,  did  not  answer  his  son's  invitation,  nor 
did  he  follow  the  rest  to  the  village,  but  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
churchyard  where  his  wife  was  buried.  He  seated  himself  upon 
her  grave,  and  murmured  a  few  words  with  trembling  lips,  raising 
his  face  toward  heaven.  A  sob  escaped  him  every  now  and  then,  ■ 
and  the  t^ars  rolled  slowly  from  bis  eyes.  From  time  to  time  he 
wrung  hia  hands,  as  if  bewailing  his  sorrow  to  God  and  beseeching 
His  mercy,  then  brushed  away  his  tears — angry  with  himself  for 
being  so  moved. 

He  sat  there  a  long,  long  time,  struggling  with  his  grief— alone 
with  Qod  and  bis  shame.  Approaching  steps  aroused  him ;  be 
looked  up.  The  village  justice  stood  before  him,  and  gased  at  him 
with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  I  knew  I  would  find  yon  here.  Father  Boschmau,  and  I  came 
for  joa.  The  time  is  come ;  we  are  all  aasembled  on  the  square 
awaiting  you. " 

"  I  come  r  said  the  old  man,  as  he  stood  up  resolutely,  giving  a 
last  loving  farewell  glance  at  bis  wife's  grave. 

The  old  man  no  longer  needed  his  friend's  arm  to  support  him, 
his  steps  were  firm ;  his  form  manly  and  erect,  his  venerable  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  energy. 

By  the  side  of  the  village  justice  he  walked  to  the  square,  under 
the  great  linden.  There  every  thing  looked  bright  and  gay.  The 
boys  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dinner  hour  to  make  worthy  prepa- 
rations for  their  festival.  They  had  brought  fiesh  evergreens  from 
the  woods,  and  had  made  vrreaths  and  festooned  them  from  tree  to 
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tne  uouad  the  equare.  The  grovmd  was  covered  prettily  with 
flowvn  and  leaves,  and  the  bench  undertbe  tre»  was  decorated  with 
a  vraatit  of  field-flowers. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  stood  several  tables  covered  with  bot- 
tles of  wine  and  beer  and  cake  and  bread ;  not  far  from  the  tablee 
was  a  throne  adorned  with  flowers,  where  sat  the  fiddler,  gazing 
pnnidlf  around  him,  like  a  king  who  knows  he  is  the  crowning 
point  of  the  feast. 

It  certainlj  bad  been  a  Iraig  time  since  the  merry  sound  of  the 
fiddle  bad  been  heard  in  the  village  of  Brttnen.  The  tiirone  was 
■mrounded  by  little  boja  and  girls  listening  with  wondering  delight 
at  the  gay  music.  But  the  grown  girls  stood  afar  dB  and  did  not 
look  even  once  at  the  entioiog  fiddler,  but  hid  themaelves  timidly 
behind  the  mothers,  who  were  standing  with  stern  faces  gaxing  at 
tlie  groups  of  m»i  waiting  anxiously  on  the  other  side  of  the  wiuare. 

The  atilliiesB  and  universal  silence  began  at  last  to  make  the  boys 
uneasy.  They  had  tried  in  vain  to  engage  the  men  in  conversation. 
They  received  no  answer  to  their  questions,  and  when  they  turned 
to  Uie  women  and  the  maidens,  they  also  remained  dumb.  The 
returned  soldiers  then  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  square  to  talk  to 
£he  fiddler  and  the  children;  but  when  they  began  to  fondle  and 
play  with  the  little  onee.  they  were  called  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  bade  to  remain  at  their  side. 

The  boys  gazed  questioningly  at  one  another. 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  what  this  means ;  are  we  to  remain  stand- 
ing here  all  nightT"  muU«red  one  of  Uiem. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are  waiting  for  some  cme, "  murmured 
another. 

"  They  are  expecting  my  father, "  said  Charles  Henry ;  "  and  see, 
QiBte  he  oomes  from  the  churchyard.    The  justice  went  for  bim. " 

When  the  old  man  arrived  at  the  square  the  men  advanced  to 
meet  him,  conducted  him  gravely  to  tbe  bench  under  the  great  lin- 
den, and  assisted  him  to  stand  upon  it.  There  he  towered  above 
them,  and  his  pale,  venerable  face,  his  silver  hairs  were  visible  to  all. 
Every  eye  was  directed  to  him,  and  breathless  silence  ensued.  The 
old  man  raised  his  aim  and  pointed  toward  tbe  side  where  the 
twelve  boys  stood. 

"Cometome,  Charles  HemyBusobman,"  he  said,  solemnly  ;  and 
as  his  son  advanced  rapidly  to  bim,  he  continued  :  "  I  ask  you  in  the 
name  of  God,  if  what  you  told  me  yesterday  is  true?  Have  yon 
secretly  left  the  fiag  of  your  king,  our  sovereign— the  great  King 
EVederick  of  Prussia?  Is  it  true  that  you  have  forsaken  your  regi- 
ment and  the  flag  to  which  you  swore  to  be  faithful?" 

"  It  is  teue. "  said  Charlee  Henry,  with  assumed  daring,  "  but  we 
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w«re  not  aalj  lustifled  ia  doing  so— our  dotf  oompelled  m.  We  are 
no  longer  Prnssian  subjecia,  but  BUbjecte  of  th«  King  of  rniuw. 
You  all  heard  to-day  what  the  minister  read  to  us  in  church— faow 
the  archbiahop  isommaiided  m  to  be  faithful  to  ouz  new  soTBieigo. 
We  could  no  longer  wear  the  PruaBian  nnif OTm  <a  be  PrnasUn  kH- 
diers,  therefore  we  returned  to  oar  village." 

"Yon  returned  as  dighonored,  faithless  soldiers!"  cried  the  old 
man,  looking  angrily  at  his  son — "you  returned  covered  with  shama 
— miserable  deserters — to  tbedi^race  of  your  fathers,  mothers,  your 
brothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  and  your  Irieada.  You  have  deserted 
the  flag  of  your  rightful  king,  to  whom  you  swore  the  oath  of  aUe< 
gianoe— an  oath  which  Ood  reoeived,  and  which  no  man  oaa  annul. 
Men  of  BrOnen  I  shall  we  stand  this  sfaame  that  our  scms  bring  upon 
usT  9iall  the  world  point  their  fingers  at  us  and  say:  'These  are 
the  fathers  of  soldiers  who  deserted  their  raiment,  and  were  false 
to  their  king?'"  • 

"Nol"  cried  they  all,  as  with  one  voice— "no,  we  will  not  stand 
this — we  will  have  no  deserters  as  ems  I" 

^le  old  man  bowed  his  head  in  silence ;  then  turned  slowly  to 
the  side  where  the  women  stood. 

"  Womenaiid  maidens  of  BrOnen  t  Will  you  allow  your  s(msaud 
brothers  who  are  covered  with  shame,  to  stay  amongst  youT  Will 
you  receive  the  deserters  in  your  houses  and  at  your  tablesT  Will 
you  open  your  arms  to  them  and  call  them  sons  and  brotbetsf 

"No,  nor  cried  the  women  and  maidens,  eimultaneotisly ;  "w» 
will  not  receive  them  in  our  houses,  or  at  our  tables.  We  will  have 
no  deserters  for  sone  or  brotbera  1" 

The  old  man  stood  erect,  and,  as  if  inspired  wifli  a  mighty  en- 
thusiasm, raised  his  arm  toward  heaven,  and  bis  countenance 
beamed  with  holy  light. 

"Hey  must  return  to  their  flag,"  he  cried,  in  a  conuniindtng 
voice.  "With  yonr  blood  yon  muat  wash  the  shame  from  your 
brows,  and  from  ours.  If  God  preservee  your  lives,  and  you  tedeem 
your  honor  as  brave  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  and  then 
only  we  will  receive  you  as  our  sons  and  welcome  you  to  our  arms." 

"So  dull  it  be  I"  cried  the  men  and  the  women,  and  the  maidens 
mumtnred  their  acquiescence. 

The  old  man  stepped  from  the  bench  and  walked  forward  slowly 
to  the  other  side  of  the  square  where  the  twelve  young  men  were 
standing  gazing  at  him  with  terrified  faoee. 

"Return  I"  cried  the  old  man,  stretching  his  arm  toward  them — 
"  return  to  the  flag  of  your  king ;  we  want  no  deserters  amongst  us  ( 
away  with  you !" 

"Away  with  youl"  cried  the  men— "away  from  our  village  1* 
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Ittb  chUdren,  infloenoed  by  tbeir  paieate,  cried  out  with  shrill 
Toloes:  "Away  from  OUT  Tillage — awajl" 

The  yontiis  were  at  fli«t  atuimed,  and  gazed  with  Btsring  eyea  at 
the  crowd  of  angiT  faoea  and  flaahmg  ejes  which  menaced  them, 
tlien  seized  with  terror,  they  fled. 

"Away  with  70U I  away  with  the  deserters  I"  was  Qimidered  after 
tiiem.  "Away  with  you  I"  cried  tbeir  mothers,  fathers,  brothere, 
BJaters,  and  friends. 

This  fearful  cry  sounded  to  them  like  the  peal  of  the  last  judg- 
ment. 'With  trembling  knees,  and  faces  pale  ss  death,  they  rushed 
down  the  i«inoipal  street  of  the  village.  The  crowd  started  after 
titem,  and.  like  Ute  howling  of  a  storm,  shouted  behind  tbwi : 
"Away  with  you  T — away  with  the  deserters  1" 

On  they  ran,  as  if  pursued  by  furies,  farther,  farther  down  the 
street,  but  the  villagers  elitl  chased  them.  Once  only  Charlee  Henry 
dared  to  look  around  at  the  pursuers.  It  was  a  fearful  sight.  At 
tiie  head  of  the  rest  he  saw  his  old  father,  with  bis  pale  face,  his 
white  hair  flying  in.  the  wind;  raising  his  arms  threateningly 
toward  him,  he  cried  out  in  a  thundering  voice  :  "Away  with  you  t 
— away  with  the  deserters  I" 

Charles  Henry  rushed  onward— a  cry  t^  t6noT  escaped  his  lips, 
and  he  fled  lihe  a  madman. 

They  bad  passed  the  borders  of  the  Tillage— it  was  quiet  behind 
lliem — they  dared  to  look  back — they  were  alone.  But  on  the  boun- 
dary-line the  Tillagers  stood — their  faces  turned  toward  the  fugi- 
tives— and  liks  the  distant  croakings  of  a  raven  there  sounded  in 
the  air:  "Away  with  you  I — away  with  the  deserters  I" 

K«athles8,  with  tottering  knees,  the  boys  sank  down — with  hol- 
low ^yes,  speechless  with  terror,  sorrow,  and  humility,  they  gazed 
ftt  each  other. 

They  did  not  dare  return  to  the  village.  Perhaps  to  appease  the 
anger  of  their  relations,  perhaps  because  Ihey  repented  of  their  cow- 
ardice, they  returned  to  tbeir  regiment,  acknowledged  their  crime, 
and  piayed  for  forgiveness. 

Thus  the  brave  fathers  of  the  village  of  Brflnen  punished  their 
cowardly  sons,  and  drove  the  dishonored  and  faithless  boys  to  thaii 
duty,  perhaps  to  tbeir  death.  * 
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THE  TRAITOR'S  BETRAYAL. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   TBAITOB'S    BBTBATAL. 

CoiTNT  Rakdzi  was  alone  in  bis  apartmenta.  He  sat  at  bis  writ- 
ing-table reading  over  the  two  letters  be  bad  just  written :  a  trinm- 
phant  smile  was  upcm  his  lip  as  he  finished.  "It  will  succeed," 
mununred  he,  softly;  "we  will  take  Magdebiu^  without  a  blow, 
and  thus  deprive  the  Sing  of  Prussia  of  hie  moat  valuable  fortress. 
The  plan  cannot  midcarrj ;  and  then  I  have  only  to  convince  the 
empress  that  I  was  the  soul  of  this  undertaking — that  I  led  the 
intrigae.  Ah,  I  shall  succeed  at  last — 1  shall  occup7  a  position 
worthy  of  me — and  as  general  of  our  order  I  shall  rule  the  world.  I 
shall  earn  this  title  at  Magdeburg — there  I  will  build  my  throne^ 
there  I  will  reign  J  But  I  must  consider  It  all  once  more,  to  Bee  if 
no  error,  no  mistake,  has  escaped  me.  I  first  formed  a  connection 
with  the  officer  Yon  Eimsky,  an  Austrian  prisoner,  because  through 
him  I  could  make  connections  between  the  town  and  tbe  citadel. 
Ejnisky,  at  my  wish,  made  some  of  his  town  friends  acquainted 
with  the  officers  of  the  citadel.  It  was  then  neCBBsary  to  give  these 
new  friends  some  clew,  some  aim  that  would  appear  innocent  to 
them,  and  conceal  the  real  plan.  I  chose  Trenck  aa  the  protecting 
shield  for  my  undertaking.  To  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  my 
agents,  I  obtained  a  sort  of  credential  letter  from  Princess  Amelia, 
and  interested  her  in  my  cause.  She  provided  me  with  money, 
and  gave  me,  besides  the  one  to  Trenck,  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  a  sure,  trustworthy  friend  in  Magdeburg.  I  was  now  much 
nearer  my  design.  On  the  pretence  of  working  for  Trenck,  I  worked 
for  myself,  for  my  position  of  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  a  for- 
tress for  my  empress.  And  thus  far  all  my  plans  have  succeeded. 
Trenck  has  forined  a  connection  witli  three  Prussian  officers  of  the 
citadel.  These,  touched  with  sympathy  for  hia  pitiful  condition, 
have  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  release  him,  and  axb, 
Uierefore,  in  constant  companionship  with  those  whom  Trenck  calls 
his  friends.  These,  in  the  mean  time,  are  my  agents  and  subordi- 
nates ;  they  act  for  me  while  acting  for  Trenck ;  the  Prussian  officers 
do  not  anticipate  that,  in  helping  Trenck  to  his  freedom,  thsf  are 
helping  tbe  Kmpreea  of  Austria  to  a  new  fortreea.  But  so  it  is. 
There  is  no  error  in  my  plan,  it  will  succeed.  I  can  rely  on  Trenck ; 
he  is  a  subject  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  his  thirst  for  revenge  is 
mighty.  He  will  gain  a  fortress  for  his  empress.  The  avenger, 
through  whom  God  has  chosen  to  punish  this  arrogant,  heretical 
king,  will  arise  from  the  depths  of  a  subterranean  prison.     All  that 
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Ib  now  left  to  be  done  is  to  acquaint  Tienna  witb  the  inf ormatioQ  of 
this  undertakiBg,  so  that  we  may  be  assured  that  an  Austrian  regi- 
ment will  be  in  the  Tlcinitf  of  Magdeburg  at  the  proper  time,  and 
Btorm  the  citadel  at  a  sign  from  us,  sad  not  have  that,  which  wo 
had  taken  by  strategy,  torn  from  ua  by  the  King  of  Prussia's  auperior 
force.  Now  la  a  favorable  time  for  this.  F{»r  I^ederick,  the  hu- 
miliated, defeated  king,  is  many  miles  from  Magdeburg ;  he  haa 
been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dresden,  and  the  AustriBO  troops 
are  l;ing  there  like  the  Bussiana  at  Frankfort.  Nor  aie  the  Freuob 
far  off.  All  theee  armies  will  be  prepared  to  hasten  to  our  aid.  All 
tiiat  now  remains  to  be  done  Is  to  get  this  news  safely  to  Vienna. 
But  how  to  accomplish  this  is  a  tiafd  question.  It  were  well  could 
I  go  myself.  But  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  untU  Magdeburg  is 
in  our  power,  this  chain  will  clog  me.  Another  must  be  sent — a 
m«meng^  fiill  of  courage,  determination,  and  hardihood.  I  have 
said  thb  In  my  letter  to  Captain  von  Kimsky ;  he  must  ooeik.  aach  a 
man  amongst  our  sworn  friends  of  t^  citadel,  and  give  him  the 
sheet  of  paper  T  send  in  my  letter.  How  harmless,  how  insignifi- 
cant this  sheet  of  paper  seems  I  and  still,  were  it  to  tall  In  the  King 
of  Prussia's  hands,  it  would  save  him  a  strtMig  fortress  and  several 
millions  of  thalers,  for  all  the  money  of  the  Dresden  treasury  was 
brought  to  Magdeburg  for  safe-keeping.  Ah  t  ah  I  bow  much  would 
Frederick  give  for  these  two  liaes  of  writing,  and  how  richly  would 
he  reward  him  who  gave  him  the  key  to  it  r  I  will  send  the  key  t^ 
a  different  meeeenger,  and  therefore  this  second  letter.  But  even  if 
bolb  my  messengers  were  intercepted,  all  is  not  tost.  I  have  notified 
Trenck  also  to  write  to  Vienna  for  money  and  help.  He  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  shield  behind  which  we  intrench  ourselves.  Should 
the  undertaking  miscarry,  we  will  lay  it  npoa  TTeack ;  shaald  it 
succeed,  it  will  be  through  me,  and  I  will  not  be  tardy  in  niaiming 
my  reward.  Hie  general  of  our  order  is  old ;  should  he,  however, 
persist  in  living,  his  tenacious  natiue  must—"  He  did  not  dare  to 
finish  the  sentence ;  but  a  wild,  demoniac  smile  supplied  the  words 
iie  lips  dared  not  utter.  He  arose  and  walked  seveml  times  up  and 
down  his  chamber,  completely  lost  in  ambitious  dieams  of  tlie 
futtire,  for  whose  realization,  as  a  true  Jesuit,  he  shunned  no  meazia, 
mindful  of  the  motto  of  their  order :  "  The  end  sanctifies  the  means. " 
Be  saw  a  ring  upon  his  hand— Hurt  ring,  full  of  significance, 
before  which  kings  had  often  bowed,  which  was  to  the  Jesuits  what 
.  liie  crovrn  Is  to  the  king— the  sacred  sign  d  power  and  glcoy— the 
indisputable  sign  of  invisible  but  supreme  power.  He  saw  himself, 
this  ring  upon  his  hand,  subjugating  nations,  rewarding  his  friends, 
punishing  his  enemies.  He  suddenly  awoke  from  his  dreams,  and 
temembered  the  present  with  a  weary  smile. 
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"I  most  not  fcoget,  in  dnuna  at  tha  future,  the  neoMsity  for 
action.  I  have  nutny  Important  thinga  to  do  tbie  inj.  I  must  take 
UieH  letton  to  Marietta,  see  her  addresi  and  poet  them ;  then  I  must 
seek  Ia  TroufBe  and  receive  from  her  leave  of  aheence,  on  the  plea 
at  visiting  a  siok  friend  at  Magdeburg.  Thia  will  be  a  tediona  un- 
dertaking, for  she  will  not  agree  willingly  to  a  separation  without 
great  persuasion.  I  have  much  influence  over  her,  and  a  woman  in 
love  cannot  refuse  a  request  to  the  object  of  her  tendemeas.  I  will 
obtain,  through  Madame  du  Trouffle,  a  near  and  infloential  relative 
of  the  commandant  of  Berlin,  permission  to  visit  Magdeburg,  and 
through  Marietta  Taliazuchi  I  will  poet  my  two  important  letters." 
He  laughed  aloud  as  he  thou^t  of  these  two  women,  so  tenderly 
devoted  to  him,  both  so  willing  to  be  deceived  by  him. 

"They  love  me  In  very  different  ways, "  said  he,  as  he  finished 
his  toilet  laeparatory  to  going  out.  "  Marietta  Taliamchi  with  the 
humility  <^  a  slave,  Louise  dn  Trouffle  with  the  grateful  passion  of 
an  elderly  coquette.  It  would  be  a  problem  for  a  good  arithmetician 
to  solve,  which  of  these  two  lovea  would  weigh  most.  Marietta's 
love  is  certainly  the  more  pleasant  and  comfortable,  because  the  - 
more  humble.  Like  a  faithful  dog  she  lies  at  my  feet ;  if  I  push 
her  from  me,  she  comes  back,  lies  humbly  down,  and  licks  the  foot 
that  kicked  her.     Away,  then,  to  her,  to  my  tender  Marietta. " 

Hiding  his  letters  In  his  breast,  he  took  his  hat  and  hastened  in 
the  direction  of  Marietta's  dwelling.  She  received  him  in  her  usual 
impassioned  manner;  sbe  told  him  bow  she  had  suffered  in  their 
long  separation ;  how  the  thought  that  he  might  be  untrue  to  her, 
that  he  loved  another  bad  filled  her  with  anguish. 

Bantui  laughed.  "Still  the  same  old  song,  Marietta;  always 
full  of  doubt  and  disbiistT  Does  the  lioness  still  thirst  after  my 
blood!  would  she  lacerate  my  faithless  heart!" 

Kneeling,  as  she  often  did,  at  his  feet,  she  rested  her  anna  on 
his  kneee ;  then  dropping  her  head  on  her  folded  hands,  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

"Canyouswearthat  youare  truetomeT"  said  she,  inastrange, 
sharp  tone.  "  Can  you  swear  that  you  love  no  other  woman  but 
met" 

"Yes,  I  can  swear  it!"  said  be,  laughing, 

"  Then  do  so, '  cried  she,  earnestly. 

"Tell  me  an  oath  and  I  will  repeat  it  after  yon. " 

She  looked  at  him  firmly  for  several  moments,  and  strange 
shadows  crossed  her  emotional  countenance. 

Bannzi  did  not  perceive  them  ;  he  was  too  inattentive,  too  confi- 
dent of  success,  to  entertain  doubt  or  distrust. 

"Bear  the  oathi"  said  she,  aftM'  a  pause.    "'I,  Count  Cario 
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Raniui,  swear  that  I  love  no  other  woman  but  Harietta  lUiazuchi ; 
I  Bwear  that,  since  I  have  loved  her,  I  have  not  hot  ever  shall  kiss 
or  breathe  words  of  love  to  any  other  woman.  May  God's  anger 
zeach  me,  if  m^  oath  is  falae  I'" 

The  words  fell  slowly,  singly  from  her  lips,  and  she  gaxed  with 
onflinching  eyes  up  at  him. 

Not  a  muscle  in  his  countenance  moved.  Laughing  gayly,  be 
repeated  her  words ;  then  bent  and  kissed  her  black,  shiny  hair. 
"Are  you  satisfied  now,  yon  silly  ohildr 

"lam  satisfied,  for  you  have  sworn,"  said  she,  rising  from  her 
knees. 

"Will  this  quiet  you  now,  Marietta^" 

"Yes,  forever." 

"Well,  then,  now  a  moment  to  business.  There  are  two  impor- 
tant letters,  my  beautiful  darling.  You  see  how  boundless  my  lovo 
for  you  is — I  confide  these  letters  to  yotu:  care,  and  entreat  yon  to 
post  them  as  usual.     My  heart  and  my  secrets  are  in  your  lovsly 

He  kissed  the  hands,  and  gave  her  ttie  letters. 

Marietta  took  and  looked  at  them  in  a  timid,  fearful  manner. 

"  Do  they  contain  dangerous  secrets  ?"  said  she. 

"  Dangerous  in  the  extreme,  my  lovely  one. " 

"Were  they  intercepted  and  opened,  would  you  be  liable  to 
death  ?"  said  she,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

He  saw  in  these  words  only  her  solicitude  and  love  for  him. 

"  Certainly,  I  would  be  lost — I  would  have  to  die  were  these  let- 
ters opened.  But  fear  not,  my  beauteous 'Marietta — they  will  not 
be  opened ;  no  one  would  dream  of  intercepting  the  harmleee  letters 
yon  direct  to  your  friends  at  Magdeburg.  Apart  from  that,  no  one 
is  aware  of  our  close  connection.  We  have  carefully  guarded  the 
holy  secret  of  our  love ;  when  your  husband  returns  from  Italy,  this 
bad  world  will  have  no  evil  rumors  to  tell  of  us,  and  you  will  be 
enclosed  In  his  arms  as  his  faithful  wife.     When  does  he  comef 

"  I  expect  him  in  three  weeks. " 

"Many  glorious,  quiet  evenings  will  we  enjoy  together  before  his 
return.     And  now,  farewell— I  must  leave  you. " 

"You  must  leace  me?" 

"I  must,  Marietta-" 

"And  where  are  you  going?"  said  she,  looking  at  bim  earnestly. 

"Jealous  again,"  said  he,  laughing.  "Calm  yourself.  Marietta, 
I  go  to  no  woman.     Besides  this,  have  you  not  my  oath?" 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  she,  with  a  sharp  questioning  took. 

"  I  have  an  engagement  to  meet  some  friends— the  meeting  takes 
^ace  in  the  house  of  a  Catholic  prieet.    Are  you  satisfied.  Marietta? 
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or  do  joa  still  fe&r  that  some  dangerous  rendezvous  calls  me  &om 

you?" 

"I  fear  nothing, "  said  she,  emiling;  "jou  have  reassured  me." 

"Then,  my  beloved,  I  entreat  you  to  command  me  to  go,  for  if 
you  do  not,  though  I  know  I  ought,  I  cannot  leave  you.  But,  no — 
first  I  will  see  you  direct  these  letters. " 

"  You  shall, "  said  she,  taking  a  pen  and  directing  them. 

Bonuzi  txKik  the  letters  and  examined  them. 

"This  simple  feminine  address  is  the  talisman  that  protects  me 
and  my  secret.  And  this  I  owe  to  you,  my  darling,  to  you  alone. 
But  will  you  finish  your  work  of  mercy  ?  Will  you  post  tiieee  letters 
at  once!" 

"I  will  do  BO,  Carlo." 

"Will  you  swear  itf"  said  he,  laughing;  "swear  it  to  me  by  our 

"I  swear  it — swear  it  by  my  love. " 

"And  now,  farewell,  Marietta  I— farewell  for  to-day.  To-morrow 
I  hope  to  see  you  again. " 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  whispered  wordsof  love  and  toider' 
U8S  in  her  ear.  He  did  not  notice,  in  his  impatience  to  leave,  how 
cold  and  quiet  she  was.  He  took  his  bat,  and  bowing  gayly  left  the 
room. 

She  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  her  arms  hanging  lietleealy  at 
her  side,  her  head  bowed  upon  her  breast.  She  listened  intently  to 
his  every  movement.  Now  he  was  on  th^  last  stair,  now  in  (lie  hall 
—when  he  had  crossed  it  he  would  be  at  the  street  door.  With  a 
wild  shriek  she  fled  from  the  room,  and  hastened  down  the  steps. 

"  Carlo  I  Carlo  I  wait  a  moment  I" 

His  band  was  on  the  door-knob ;  be  stood  still  and  looked  back. 
She  was  hy  his  side — pale,  with  burning  eyes  and  trembling  lips, 
Bhe  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him  passionately. 

"Farewell,  my  Carlo! — farewell,  thou  lover  of  my  soul,  thou 
light  of  my  eyes  I" 

She  kissed  his  mouth,  his  eyes,  hia  hands ;  she  pressed  him  to 
ber  heart,  and  tlwn  she  pushed  him  from  her,  saying,  in  cold,  rough 
tones,  "Gol  go,  I  say  I" 

Without  again  looking  at  him  she  hurried  np  the  stairs.  Banusi, 
laughing  and  shaking  his  head  at  her  foolishnesB,  left  the  honae 
*iQL  a  G<»itented  and  assured  heart. 
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CHAPTEE    VII.  •  p 

THE  ACCCBATIOn.  ^ 

Ted  time  Marietta  did  not  call  him  bock ;  she  did  not  gase>&ftaK 
liim  from  tlw  window,  as  she  wae  accoErtxmied  to  do ;  Uie  stood,  pale 
as  death,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  p&ntia  A  breath,  with 
flashing  eres  i  motionUes,  but  with  eager  and  expectJ^MBien.  as  if 
listening  to  something  afar  off.  A 

To  what  was  Marietta  listening?  Perhaps  to  tlieX^  of  his  step 
in  the  silent,  isolated  street;  perbape  to  the  memorW  wbioh,  Ilka 
croaking  birds  of  death,  hovered  over  her  bead,  oa  if  to  lacerate  and 
destroy  even  her  dead  htqjpiness ;  perlu^  she  listMied  to  thoge  whis- 
pering vaicee  which  reeoiiaded  in  her  breast  and  aooused  Banuzi  o( 
faith ieeaneeH  and  treachery.  And  was  be,  then,  really  g:uilt7T  Had 
he  committed  a  crime  worthy  of  death  T 

Marietta  was  still  motionless,  hearkening  to  these  whispered 
▼oioes  in  her  breast. 

"I  will  deliberate  yet  <moe  more,"  said  she.  walking  slowly 
ttmiug^  the  room,  and  sinking  down  upon  the  divan.  "I  will  ait 
again  in  judgment  upon  him,  and  my  heart,  which  in  the  fury  <rf 
Its  pain  still  lores  him,  my  heart  shall  be  his  judge. " 

And  now  she  called  back  onoe  again  every  thing  to  her  remem* 
branoe.  The  golden,  sunny  atream  of  her  happy  youth  passed  in 
review  before  her,  and  the  precious,  blissful  days  of  her  flrat  inno- 
cent love.  Sba  recalled  all  the  agony  which  this  lore  had  caused 
her,  to  whose  strong  bonds  she  had  ever  returned,  and  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  crush  out  of  her  heart.  She  thought  of  the  day 
in  which  she  had  first  seen  Banuzi  in  Berlin ;  how  their  hearts  had 
f  oimd  each  other,  and  the  old  love,  like  «  radiant  Phcenix,  had  risen 
Crotn  the  ashes  of  the  past,  to  open  hea-ven  or  hell  to  tbem  both.  She 
remembered  with  scornful  agitation  tboae  happy  days  of  tiielr  new- 
found youthful  love ;  she  repeated  the  ardent  oaths  of  ererlaeting 
faith  and  love  wfaioh  Banuzi  bad  voluntarily  offered ;  she  Fentem- 
bered  how  she  had  warned  him,  bow  she  bad  declared  tiiat  she 
would  revenge  his  treachery  and  inconstancy  upon  hi?n;  how 
indolently,  how  carelessly  he  had  laughed,  and  called  her  hii 
tigress,  bis  anaconda.  She  then  recalled  how  suddenly  she  had 
felt  hie  love  grow  cold,  how  anxiously  she  had  looked  around 
to  discover  what  bad  uhanged  him — she  could  detect  nothing.  But 
an  accident  came  to  her  assistance — a  bad,  malicious  acident. 
During  the  war  there  were  no  operas  given  in  Berlin,  and  Marietta 
was  entirely  unoccupied ;  for  some  time  ehe  had  been  giving  singing 
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loM  onB— perhapa  for  distnuititw,  pertuLps  to  ina-eaee  her  inonne ; 
ahe  had,  however,  carefullr  preserved  this  secret  fixMU  Eaauzi — in 
the  unaelSshnesa  of  her  love  she  did  not  wi^  him  to  know  that  she 
bad  need  of  gold.  iMt  be  migbt  offer  her  osaistMice. 

One  of  her  firet  soboUre  was  Camilla  voa  Kleist,  the  daughter  of 
Madame  du  Trouffle,  and  soon  teacher  and  scholar  became  warm 
friends.  Camilla,  still  banished  by  her  mother  to  the  solitude  of 
the  nurseiT,  complained  to  her  new  friend  of  the  sorrows  of  her 
home  and  the  weariness  of  her  life.  Carried  awa7  by  Marietta's 
BfinpaUiy  and  flattering  friendship,  tite  young  girl  had  complained 
to  the  skanger  of  ber  mother ;  in  the  desire  to  make  herself  appear 
an  iDtereetiug  sacrifice  to  motherly  tyranny,  she  accused  that  mother 
relentlessly;  she  told  Madame  TaliagucJii  thatrfiewaa  always  treated 
as  a  child  because  her  mother  still  wished  to  appear  young ;  tihat  she 
was  never  allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  saloon  in  the  evening,  lest  ahe 
might  ravisb  the  woiBbippers  and  lovers  of  her  mother.  Having 
gone  BO  for  in  her  cooMencee,  the  pitiable  daughter  of  this  light- 
minded  mother  went  bo  far  aa  to  apeak  of  ber  naother'a  adorero.  Hie 
last  and  most  dangerous  of  these,  the  one  ahe  hated  moat  bitterly, 
because  he  came  most  frequently  and  occnpied  most  of  her  mother's 
time  and  tiiongbta,  she  declared  to  be  the  Count  Eanuzi. 

This  wsa  the  beginning  of  those  fearful  torments  which  Uarietta 
Taliasucbi  bad  (or  some  months  endured — torturee  which  inoreaaed 
with  the  conviction  that  there  was  truly  an  understanding  between 
Rauuzi  and  Madame  du  TroufQe ;  l^t  Ranuzi,  under  the  ptetaooe 
ot  being  overwhelmed  with  important  buBinees.  refused  to  pase  the 
evening  with  her,  yet  went  regularly  every  evening  to  Madame  du 
TroufBe. 

Marietta  had  endured  this  torture  silently ;  she  denied  herself  the 
consolation  of  csom  plaining  to  any  one ;  she  bad  the  courage,  wiUi 
•miling  lips,  to  dispute  the  truth  of  Camilla's  narrativea,  and  to 
accuse  her  of  slander ;  she  would  have  conviction,  she  longed  for 
|voof,    and   Camilla,    excited   by   her   incredulity,    promised   to 

One  day,  with  a  triumphuit  air,  ahe  handed  Marietta  a  little  note 
she  bad  stolen  from  her  mother's  writing-desk.  It  was  a  poem, 
written  in  French,  in  which  Ranuzi,  with  the  most  submissive 
love,  the  meet  glowing  tenderness,  besought  the  beautiful  Louise  to 
allow  him  to  come  in  ttie  evening,  to  kneel  at  her  feet  and  worship 
as  the  faithful  worship  the  mother  of  God. 

Marietta  read  the  poem  aeveial  times,  and  then  with  quiet  com- 
posure retomed  it  to  Camilla ;  but  her  cheeks  were  deadly  pale,  and 
her  lips  trembled  so  violently,  that  Camilla  asked  her  kindly  if  she 
was  not  suffering. 
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"Yes,"  Bbe  replied,  "I  suffer,  and  we  will  postpone  the  lesson. 
I  jnvet  ga  home  and  go  to  bed. " 

Bnt  M&riettadid  not  go  home.  Beside  hereelf,  almost  eenselees 
with  pain  and  nige,  she  wandered  about  through  the  etreetB.  medi- 
tating, reflecl'lng  how  she  might  revenge  herself  for  this  degrada- 
tion, thiri  fsithlessness  of  her  beloved. 

At  last  she  found  the  means ;  with  firm  step,  with  crimson 
oheeka,  and  a  strange  smile  upon  her  tightly-compreeaed  lips,  she 
turned  totvard  the  castle.  There  she  inquired  for  the  Harquis 
d'Argens,  and  Ranusi's  evil  genius  willed  that  D'Argens  should  be 
found  at  tliat  time  in  Berlin — he  was  generally  only  to  be  seen  at 
Bons-Souni.  Uarietta  did  not  know  the  marquis  personally,  but 
'  she  had  heard  many  anecdotes  of  the  intellectual  and  amiable  Pro- 
vencal ;  she  knew  that  the  marquis  and  the  king  were  warmly  at- 
tached, and  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence.  For  this  reaacm,  ehe 
addressed  herself  to  D'Argens ;  she  knew  it  was  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  to  bring  her  communication  immediately  before  the 
king  The  marquis  received  her  kindly,  and  asked  her  to  make 
known  her  request, 

fi  t  first  Marietta  was  mute,  regret  and  repentance  overcame  her ; 
tor  a  moment  she  almost  resolved  to  be  silent  and  to  go  away. 
SoTin,  however,  her  wrath  was  awakened,  and  armed  her  with  the 
fymrage  of  despair ;  with  panting  breath,  with  strange  disordered 
haste,  she  said;  "I  have  come  to  teH  you  a  secret — an  important 
secret,  which  concerns  the  king. " 

The  good  marquis  turned  pale,  and  asked  if  it  related  to  any 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king? 

"Not  to  his  life;  but  it  was  a  secret  of  the  greatest  importance," 
she  replied.  Then,  however,  when  the  marquis  asked  her  to  make 
a  full  disclosure,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  see  Bonozi's  handsome  face 
before  her ;  he  looked  softly,  reproachfully  at  her  with  his  great 
fathomless  eyes,  whose  glance  she  ever  felt  in  the  very  depths  of  her 
heart ;  she  was  conscious  that  the  old  love  was  again  awake  in  her, 
and  by  its  mighty  power  crowding  out  the  passion  of  revenge.  A 
lingering  hesitation  and  faint-heart«dness  overcame  her — confused 
(md  stammering,  she  said  she  would  only  confide  her  secret  to  the 
king  himself,  or  to  that  person  whoni  the  king  would  authorize  to 

The  marquis,  in  a  vivacious  manner,  pressed  her  to  speak,  and 
made  conjectures  as  to  the  quality  of  her  secret.  Marietta  found 
herself  involved  in  a  net  of  cross- questions  and  answers,  and  took 
refuge  at  last  in  absolute  silence.  She  rose  and  told  the  marquis  she 
would  return  in  eight  days,  to  know  whom  the  king  had  selected  to 
receive  her  communication. 
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The  eight  days  bad  now  passed,  and  Marietta  had.  during  this 
time,  man;  stnigglea  with  her  own  heart — her  ever  newly  awaken- 
ing love  pleaded  eloqnentlj  for  forgiTeneBS''for  the  relinquisliment 
of  all  her  plans  of  vengeance.*  She  had  almost  resolved  not  to  seek 
the  marquis  again,  or  if  she  did  so,  to  say  that  she  had  been  deceived 
— that  the  secret  was  nothing — that  she  had  only  been  bantered  and 
mystified.  But  now,  all  these  softer,  milder  feelings  seemed  burnt 
out  in  the  wild  fire  of  revenge  and  Bcom  which  blazed  through  her 
whole  being.  "  He  is  a  traitor — a  Bhamelesa  liar !"  she  said,  pressing 
her  small  teeth  firmly  and  paeeionately  together;  "he  is  a  coward, 
and  has  not  the  cour^^e  to  look  a  woman  in  the  face  and  confess  the 
truth  when  she  demands  it ;  he  is  a  perjurer,  for  he  took  the  oath 
which  I  exacted  from  him — he  swore  to  love  me  alone  and  no  other 
woman ;  he  had  the  impudent  courage  to  call  down  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  himself  if  he  should  hi«ak  this  oath.  Why  do  I  heei- 
tatolonger!"  cried  she,  springing  from  her  seat ;  "the perjured  trai- 
tor deserves  that  my  betrayed  and  crushed  heart  should  avenge  itself. 
He  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Ood  upon  himself.  Let  it  crush 
him  to  atoms :° 

'  Now  all  waa  decision,  courage,  energy,  and  circumspection. 
She  took  the  two  letters  she  had  received  from  Banuzi  and  concealed 
them  in  her  boeom,  then  dressed  herself  and  left  her  dwelling. 

With  a  firm  step  she  passed  through  the  streets  which  led  to  the 
castle.  Ab  she  drew  near  the  house  of  Madame  du  Trouffie,  she 
hesitated,  etood  still,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows. 

"If  only  this  onoe  he  did  not  deceive  mel  If  he  is  not  here;  if 
he  told  me  the  truth  t"  His  countenance  had  been  ho  open,  so  calm, 
so  smiling  when  he  said  to  her  that  be  had  a  rendezvous  with  some 
friends  at  the  Catholic  priest's ;  and  in  a  graceful,  roguish  mockery, 
asked  her  if  she  was  jealous  of  that  meeting.  No,  no !  this  time  he 
■was  true.  He  could  not  have  played  the  hypocrite  with  such  smil- 
ing compoeuie.     Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did.  Marietta  entered 

t  *Thei]ianiuls,inoDeof  hlHletterato  tha  Uds,  degcrlbedbteiuterviBw  vlth  Mi^ 
dame  Tallaznclil,  wlcb  great  Tiiadty  and  mlauteaeiiB,  and  expressed  hla  own  gaa- 
IjloloDS  and  conjectures;  -which.  Indeed,  oama  very  near  the  truth,  and  proved  that, 
vherc  he  waa  warmlj  interested,  he  vbs  a  good  Inqulslbir.  He  entreated  Frederick 
not  to  look  upon  the  matter  carelcsBlr.  as  la  all  probabUltytbdre  was  treason  oaroot, 
which  extended  to  Vienna.  Uadame  T^Ulazuchi  bad  much  Intercourse  In  Berlin 
with  the  captive  Italian  officers,  and  It  might  be  that  one  of  theae  officers  was  canr- 
]n(7  on  a  dan^rouB  correspondence  with  Vienna.  In  closing  hla  letter,  the  marqufa 
■aid:  ••  Wnnn,  slre,guand  il  seralt  vral  que  tout  ced  ne  fut  qu'une  b4te  itallenne  qui 
>B  aeralt  fchautf to.  etquiaurait  pria  des  chlmfires  pour  dea  vSrllfia,  caqut  pourrait 
eucore  blen  Stre,  cette  femme  ne  paraCt  Hen  moiae  que  pmdente  et  tranqullle.  Ja 
crola.  cependant,  que  la  peine  qu'on  auratt  prise  de  savoir  ce  qu'elle  veut  declarer 
serait  si  Idg&re,  qu'on  ne  la  regretteraJt  pas.  quand  mSmeoD  d^couvrlralt  que  cette 
temma  n'eat  qu'une  foUe."— "  <£uTTe8  de  PrM^rlc  le  Qrand,"  vol  xlx,  p.  91. 
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ttie  hooae,  and  naked  if  CunUla  was  at  homv— fiun  hirtened  on  to 
the  door  of  Camillft's  room. 

Tbe  young  girl  advanced  to  meat  her  wiUi  »  jPTKna  greetuig. 
"  I  am  glad  jon  have  oome,  Harietta.  Without  jou  I  sboold  have 
been  ccudenuied  to  paoa  the  wb*^  eretung  efant  up  in  mj  room, 
weaiying  mjraelf  with  bocAs.  But  I  am  woItwI  what  I  will  do  in 
tntnie.  U  t"i'"ini*  inaista  npoa  my  beiag  a  child  atill,  and  hanighw 
me  &om  the  parlor  when  aba  baa  company,  I  will  citbw  nut  aw^, 
or  I  wiD  invite  company  to  amnae  dm.  Uj  conain,  Lientmant 
TTiiwihMiaH,  is  again  in  Berlin ;  hia  right  arm  is  wounded,  and  the 
king  baa  given  him  a  furlough,  and  aent  him  hwne.  Wb^  ■"ti'imi 
iaintbeaaloon,  I  will  invito  my  couain  here."  SheUogbednoerrUy, 
•nd  drew  Marietta  dancing  fovward.  "  Now  I  have  company,  wa 
will  laogji  and  be  happy." 

"Whoiain  the  aakMrnraaid  Harietta,  "and  why  are  yon  bao- 
Idiedto-dayT" 

''Weil,  becaoM  of  tbia  Icnlianommt — Oiia  inanflerable  Banns. 
He  baa  beea  here  tea  an  hour,  and  mamma  commanded  no  cne  to  be 
admitted,  aa  ebe  bad  important  bnaineea  with  the  count. " 

"  And  you  believe  tfaat  lie  will  remain  the  whole  evening?"  aald 
Uarietta. 

"  I  know  it ;  he  remaina  evtaj  evening.  ? 

Havietta  felt  a  cold  sbuddei  paaa  over  her,  but  abe  waaontwanlly 
calm. 

"Poor  child  Paaidahe,  "you  are  indeed  to  be  pitied,  and,  if  yoo 
really  deaire  it,  you  eboll  have  my  aooiety ;  bat  firat,  I  have  a  com- 
miaaion  to  execute,  and  then  I  will  bring  aome  notes,  and  we  will 
sing  together. "    Sbe  kissed  Camilla  upon  the  brow,  and  wildbdrew. 

The  last  moment  of  respite  had  expired  for  Ranuai ;  there  was  &o 
longer  a  ray  of  mercy  in  Marietta's  heart.  Bushing  forward,  aba 
BOon  reached  the  castle,  and  aimouaced  beiself  to  the  marqois.  She 
was  introduced  into  bis  atudy.  and  the  marquis  advanced  to  mont 
her,  smiling,  and  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"You  comeet  the  right  time,  madame,"  said  he;  "an  hour  since  I 
received  this  letter  from  hia  majesty. " 

"  Haa  the  king  named  the  person  to  whom  I  am  to  confide  o^ 
secret?"  abe  said,  hastily. 

"Yes,  madame,  bis  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  tor 
tiiat  purpose." 

"I^t  me  see  the  letter,  "said  Marietta,  extending  her  hand. 

Iliemarquia  drew  back.  "  Pardon  me,  "said  he,  "I  never  allow  tha 
king'e  let^rs  to  paaa  ont  of  my  own  hands,  and  no  one  but  mysdf 
can  see  them.  But  I  will  read  you  what  the  kii^  says  in  relation 
to  this  affair,  and  you  will  surely  beUeve  my  word  of  honor. 
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Listen,  Own ;  'Boyta,  marquis,  le  d^posltaire  de  mm  secrets,  le  caa- 
fiduit  des  mystdres  de  Madame  Taliuuchi.  I'cffeille  du  tr6ne,  et  le 
sanctnaire  oil  H'Knnonceront  les  complota  de  mes  ennemls. '  ■  Ha- 
dame,  yoa  see  that  I  am  folly  empowered  by  the  kiog  to  reueive 
your  confidence,  and  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  will  have  the 
goodnem  to  relatn. "  He  led  her  to  a  divan,  and  seated  himgelf  op- 
posite to  her. 

"  Tell  the  king  to  be  on  hia  guard  t"  said  Marietta,  solemnly.  "  A 
great  and  wide-spread  coDSpiracy  threatens  him.  I  have  been  made 
a  tool  by  telse  pretences  ;  by  lies  and  treachery  my  confidence  was 
surreptitioogly  obtained.  Oh,  my  God  1"  cried  she,  suddenly  epring- 
Ing  np ;  "  now  all  is  olear.  I  was  nothing  but  an  instrument  of  his 
intrigues ;  only  the  weak  means  made  uae  of  to  attain  his  object. 
He  stole  my  love,  and  made  of  it  a  comfortable,  convenient  robe 
witji  which  to  conceal  his  politics.  Alas!  alasl  I  have  been  his 
fo&tiUon  dt  poHtfqM. "  With  a  loud,  wild  cry,  she  sank  back  uptwi 
ttte  divan,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

Hie  marquis  sprang  up  in  terror,  and  drew  near  the  door ;  -he 
ma  DOW  fully  convinced  that  the  woman  was  mad. 

"Hadame, "  said  he,  "allow  me  to  call  for  asaistance.  You  e^- 
pear  to  be  truly  suffering,  and  in  a  slate  of  great  excitement.  It 
will  be  best  for  you,  withont  doubt,  to  forget  all  these  political  in- 
terests, and  att«ind  to  your  physical  condition. " 

Marietta,  however,  had  again  recovered  her  presence  of  mind; 
she  glanced  with  a  wan  smile  into  the  anxious  countenance  <rf  the 
marquis. 

"  Fear  nothing,  sir,  I  am  not  mad ;  return  to  your  seat.  ■  I  have 
no  weapons,  and  will  injure  no  one.  The  dagger  which  I  carry  is 
piercing  my  own  heart,  and  from  time  to  time  the  vround  pains ; 
Uiat  is  all.  I  promise  you  to  make  no  sound,  to  be  gentle  and  calm 
— come,  then," 

The  marquis  returned,  but  seated  himself  somewhat  farther  from 
the  signora. 

f  I  tell  yon,"  said  Marietta,  panting  for  breath,  "that  he  made 
use  of  my  credulity — made  me  a  tool  of  hia  political  intrigues — these 

•  "IvSI  El^ethe  conclualon  oC  ttala  letter  which  the  polite  roaniuia  did  not  read 
■loud;  'Pour  quitter  le  Btfle  orleDtaJ,  Je  <0U8  averUi  que  vous  aurez  I'orelUe  i«- 
balOM  da  mlaSrts  at  de  petUea  Intrtgucs  de  prteoaiitorsobacura  et  qui  ne  TOadnnit  pas 
le  tempa  que  toui  perdrcE  t  lea  oiteadre.  Je  cchuuIi  om  eapCcCH  de  penanneg  du 
genre  de  Hiduue  TaJlaiuchl— «l]es  euTlstgeat  Im  petllet  chosea  conuoe  trA^-lmpor- 
tuitea;  elles  Bout  charm6«s  de  Qgurer  en  politique,  de  jouer  uu  rOle,  de  taJre  k» 
oajiablee  d'^taler  kvm;  ftute  le  i«le  de  leur  adClIti.  J'ol  vu  eouveot  que  cea  beaux 
■ecreti  r4v61S«  n'ont  StA  que  de»  intrlgufB  pour  noire  an  tlere  ou  au  quart  t,  d«B  g«ii 
■oxqiieUfia  oea  aorta  de  persaiuieB  Tenhmt  du  maL  Alnsl,  quoique  oette  tenuM 
Toua  puine  dire,  gardai-TOUBbiend'y  ajouterloi,  et  que  TOtra  cenelle  proTCDjial  M 
t'tchauSe  pM  au  premier  farult  de  oee  r^ciu.'  "—Olurrea,  vol  xiz.,  p.  93. 
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intriguw  which  threaten  the  lands  if  not  the  life  of  the  king.  Tbe 
treason  I  will  diecloee  would  placean  important  fortress  in  the  h&nds 
fi  the  Austriona. " 

"And  you  are  convinced  that  this  is  no  chimera!"  said  the  mar- 
qnis,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"I  am  convinced  of  it,  and  X  have  the  incontestable  proof  with 
me. "  She  took  the  two  letters  which  she  bad  received  from  Ranuzi, 
and  gave  them  U>  tbe  marquis.  "Take  them,  and  aend  them  to  the 
king ;  but,  not  to-morrow,  not  when  it  is  convenient,  but  to-day ; 
even  this  hour.  If  70U  are  not  prompt,  in  eight  days  King  Frederick 
will  be  a  fortress  the  poorer,  Beeides  this,  say  to  his  majesty  to  be 
ever  on  his  guard  against  the  captive  officers  in  Berlin,  especially 
on  his  guard  against  nty  countryman,  CountRanuzi.  Heisthesoul 
of  this  enterprise ;  he  has  originated  this  daring  undertaking,  and, 
if  this  falls  t«  pieces,  he  will  commence  anew.  He  is  a  dangerous 
enemy— a  serpent,  whose  sting  is  most  deadly,  moat  to  be  feared 
when  he  seems  most  gentle,  most  quiet.  Say  to  King  Frederick  he 
will  do  well  to  protect  himself  from  the  traitor,  the  Austrian  spy, 
Ranuzi."  Marietta  stood  up,  and  bowing  to  the  marquis,  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  door.     D'Argens  held  her  back. 

"Madame,"  said  he.  "if  these  things  are  really  so.  Count  Banuzi 
is  a  man  to  be  feared,  and  we  should  make  sure  of  him. " 

"  He  is  indeed  a  dangerous  man, "  said  Marietta,  with  a  peculiar 
smile.  "Ask  the  beautiful  Madame  <tu  Trouffle;  she  will  confirm 
my  words. " 

The  black,  flashing  eyes  of  the  marquis  fixed  thsmnelves  searoh- 
'  ingly  upon  the  face  of  the  signora.  He  remembered  that  the  king 
had  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  as  to  the  communication  of 
Madame  Taliazuchi,  that  such  mysteries  were  often  nothing  more 
than  feigned  intrigues,  by  which  the  discoverer  sought  to  bring  - 
sorrow  and  downfall  to  an  enemy. 

"Ah,  signora  I  I  understand  now,"  said  the  marquis;  "you  did 
not  come  here  for  patriotism  or  love  for  Prussia  or  her  king,  bat 
from  frantic  jealousy ;  not  to  serve  King  Frederick,  but  to  oyor- 
throw  Ranuzi. " 

Marietta  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  contemptuous  expreaBion. 

"  I  am  an  Italian, "  said  she,  laconically. 

"  And  the  Italians  love  revenge, "  said  tbe  marquis. 

"When  one  dares  to  injure  them— yes." 

"This  Count  Ranuzi  has  dared  to  injure  you?" 

A  flash  of  scorn  fiamed  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes,  then  disap- 
peared. "Would  I  otherwise  have  betrayed  him?"  said  she.  "I 
am  an  Italian,  and  yon  cannot  ask  that  I  shall  feel  patriotism  for 
King  Frederick  or  for  Prussia.     Count  Ranuzi  is  my  countiTmao; 
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judge,  then,  how  deeply  I  have  been  injured  whea  I  betray  him, 
and  give  him  over  to  death, " 

"To  death?  it  ie  also  then  a  crime  worthy  d  death  which  these 
letters  will  disclose  to  the  king?  You  do  not  deceive  yourself? 
Your  thirat  for  revenge  does  not  make  these  things  appear  blacker, 
more  important  than  they  really  are?"  '  ' 

"  No,  I  do  not  deceive  myself.     I  speak  but  the  simple  troth. " 

"  Then, "  said  the  marquis,  with  horror,  **  It  is  dangerous  to  leave 
Banuzi  at  liberty.  I  must  apply  to  the  commandant  of  Beiiin,  and 
ask  that  he  be  arrested  upon  my  responsibility." 

Marietta  was  already  at  the  door,  but  these  words  of  the  marquis 
arrested  her.  With  her  hand  resting  upon  the  bolt,  she  stood  and 
turned  her  pale  face  back  to  D'Argena.  "Certainly,  it  would  be 
best  and  surest  to  arrest  him  instantly, "  said  she ;  and  her  heart 
bounded  witii  delight  when  she  said  to  b^wlf .  with  cruel  pleasure : 
"  When  once  arrested,  he  can  go  no  m<H«  to  Madame  duTroaffie." 

The  marquis  did  not  reply,  but  he  stepped  thoughtfully  through  the 
room.  Marietta's  eyes  followed  every  movement  with  a  fiery 
glance.     At  length  the  marquis  stood  heFore  her. 

"  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  refponsibility  of  arresting  this 
man.  I  do  not  know  that  these  letters,  which  I  shall  send  to  the 
king,  are  really  as  dangerous  as  you  say.  The  king  must  decide; 
I  will  send  them  off  by  a  courier  to-day.  But.  in  every  event, 
Banuzi  must  be  watched,  and  you  shall  be  bis  guard.  You  must  see 
that  he  does  not  escape.  I  make  yon  answerable.  Banuzi  must 
not  leave  Berlin ,  and  when  the  king's  answer  ia  received,  he  must 
be  found  here. " 

"You  shall  find  him  with  m^''saidehe;  "and  if  not.  I  shall  at 
least  be  able  to  tell  you  irhere  he  is.  Fear  nothing ;  he  shall  not 
escape  I  I  am  his  guard  I  When  you  receive  the  reply  of  the  king, 
have  the  goodness  to  infonn  me.    ^is  is  Ibe  only  reward  I  de- 

"I  will  inform  you,  madame,"  said  the  marquis,  opening  the 
door;  "and,  as  to  the  Count  Banuzi,  I  read  in  your  features  that 
you  hate  him  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  escape. " 

•D'ArgenevTotetothekingi  " S Totre maJesM  ne m'avalt point 6crit en proprea 
tenaa.  Quolque  cette  lemrnc  puiBue  toui  dire,  gardez-TouB  biea  d'y  ■Joutertol. 
J'auiml  prU  le  coimnwidanC  de  tnlre  wrSter  le  Domme  Bannil  ]U9qu'&  ce  qu'elle  eat 
loaiidA  CO  QQ'elle  vent  qu^on  en  taaaa;  oet  homme  me  pumlflHuit un  ^flpknide  phka 
atrte.  Moil  je  me  buIb  coDtante  da  dire  kHkdiune  Tallaiiichi  que  el  cethammeoor- 
tait  de  Beiiln,  anuit  la  rSpnnse  de  votre  majestfi  elle  en  r^poodralt,  et  alle  m'K 
Mturt  qu'elle  le  ndendralt.  "—abtvres,  *0L  xix,,  p.  BL 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

RBVESQE. 

Five  days  had  ptused  eince  Uailetta's  interview  with  the  mar- 
quis. They  bad  wrought  no  change  in  her  heart ;  nOb  '  «  a  single 
instant  had  her  thirst  tat  revenge  been  aUayed.  Her  hatred  of 
Ranuzt  seemed  to  have  become  more  intraise,  more  passionate,  since 
she  understood  bis  plans — since  she  had  learned  that  he  had  neTor 
loved  her,  and  that  she  was  merely  the  inBtrument  of  his  Intrigues. 
Since  that  time  she  bad  watched  his  every  thought  and  deed. 

One  day  while  apparently  embracing  him,  and  whispering  worda 
of  endearment  in  hie  ear,  she  bad  secretly  drawn  a  folded  paper 
from  his  pocket,  which  had  jnst  been  broi^ht  to  him  by  a  strange 
servant  who,  having  vainly  sought  him  at  his  own  house,  had  fol> 
lowed  him  to  that  of  Marietta.  Having  thus  obtained  the  pap^, 
■he  made  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  room  in  order  to  inspect  it.  She 
carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Ranuzi  sat,  and  that 
examined  the  paper.  After  reading  it,  she  drew  her  note-book  from 
her  pocket,  and  hastily  tearing  out  a  leaf,  she  wrote  upon  it  with  a 
pencil ;  "Lose  no  time,  if  you  do  not  wiah  him  to  escape.  He  has 
received  today,  through  the  agency  of  Madame  du  Trouffle,  the 
necessary  passport  and  permission  to  go  to  Magdeburg.  I  have  no 
longer  the  power  to  detain  him.  What  is  done  must  be  dcme 
quickly." 

She  folded  the  paper  and  passed  cautiously  through  the  hall  and 
Into  the  kitchen  where  her  maid  was.  "Listen,  Sophie,"  she  said; 
"take  this  note  and  go  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  the  castle  and  ask 
for  the  Marquis  d'Argens.  You  must  give  the  not«  into  his  own 
hands,  and  if  you  bring  me  an  answer  within  the  hour,  I  will  re- 
ward you  as  if  I  were  a  queen.     Do  not  speak,  only  go. " 

Hie  maid  hurried  down  the  steps,  and  Marietta  returned,  smil- 
ingly, to  Ranuzi,  who  received  her  with  reproaches  for  her  hmg 

"  I  have  arranged  a  little  supper  for  us,  and  have  sent  my  maid 
to  obtain  some  necessary  articles.  Yon  will  not  leave  me  to-day,  as 
you  always  do,  to  go  to  your  conference  with  the  Catholic  priest." 

"  I  would  not.  Marietta,  but  I  must, "  said  RanuEi.  "  Believe  me, 
my  dear  child,  if  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  I  would  nevffl 
leave  this  room,  which  in  my  thoughts  I  always  call  my  paradise, 
and  in  which  I  enjoy  my  only  bright  and  happy  moments.  But 
what  would  you  have,  my  angel?  It  is  not  ordained  that  men 
should  have  undiBt,irbed  possession  of  the  joys  of  paradise.     Mother 
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Gve  siiined,  and  ve  most  expiate  her  misdeeds.  I  must  leave  yoa 
■gsin  to-day  to  join  tjiat  oonferraice  which  jon  so  heartily  detest." 

"Bat  not  yet,"  she  said,  tenderly,  putting  ber  aims  about  hlii 
neck.     "You  will  not  leave  me  yetT" 

Thus  besought,  he  promised  to  remain.  Never  was  he  more 
amiahle,  more  brilliant,  more  attentive,  or  more  tender.  Never 
was  Marietta  gayer,  more  excited,  or  more  enchanting.  Both  bad 
their  reasons  for  this — both  had  tiieir  intentions.  Love  smiled  upon 
their  lipe,  but  it  was  not  in  their  hearts — each  wished  to  deceive  the 
other.  Banusi  wished  to  quiet  every  sospicion  by  bis  tenderness 
— ebe  must  not  dream  that  this  was  their  last  meeting,  and  that  he 
intended  leaving  Berlin  this  night,  perhaps  forever.  Marietta 
wished  to  chain  him  to  her  eide  and  prevent  Mb  departure. 

Time  flew  by  amid  gay  laughter  and  tender  jesta,  and  at  lei^:tti 
Uarietta  beard  the  bouse-door  open  and  harried  steps  mounting  the 
stairway.  It  was  the  maid  who  had  returned.  Marietta's  hesxt 
beat  BO  violently  that  she  could  scarcely  conceal  her  emotion. 

"The  maid  has  returned  with  her  purchases, "  she  said,  hastily; 
"I  will  go  out  and  tell  her  that  you  cannot  remain  with  me  to-day." 
Bhe  left  the  room  and  met  SofAie  in  the  hall,  who  was  quite  out  of 
breath  with  her  hurried  walk,  and  who  banded  her  a  note.  Mari- 
etta broke  the  seal  with  tremhUng  hands.  It  contained  only  these 
words :  "  Keep  him  but  a  few  moments  longer,  and  one  will  arrive 
who  will  release  yon  from  your  watch,  and  relieve  you  forever  from 
your  enemy  by  bearing  him  to  prison.  The  answer  of  the  one  to 
whom  I  sent  your  paper  has  oome ;  he  Is  condemned. " 

"  Very  well,  Sophie, "  said  Marietta,  concealing  the  paper  in  hw 
boBom.  "When  the  count  leaves,  you  shall  receive  your  reward. 
Now  listen ,-  the  soldiers  are  coming.  As  soon  as  you  iiear  them  on 
the  steps,  you  must  tap  at  my  door,  that  I  may  know  they  have 
arrived. " 

^e  hastened  back  to  Ranuzi,  but  she  no  longer  smiled— she  no 
Icmger  apiHvaohed  him  with  open  arms— but  she  advanced  toward 
him  with  flashing  eyes,  with  her  arms  folded  haughtily  across  ber 
breast,  and  her  countenanoe  pale  wit^  passim. 

"  Banuzi,  the  hour  of  revenge  has  c<mie  1  You  have  most  shame- 
fully betrayed  and  deceived  me — you  have  mocked  my  love — you 
have  trodden  my  heart  under  foot.  Lies  were  upon  your  lips — lies 
were  io  your  heart  And  whilst  you  swore  to  me  that  you  loved  ao 
othei;  you  had  already  betrayed  me  to  a  woman.  I  am  acquainted 
with  Madame  dn  Trouifle,  and  I  know  that  you  visit  ber  every  evrai- 
ing.  This  was  the  conference  with  the  Catholio  fathers,  for  whose 
Bake  you  left  me.  Oh,  I  know  all — all  I  1  will  not  reproach  yon ; 
I  will  not  tell  yon  of  the  martyrdom  I  suffered — of  the  wretched  days 
37 
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■md  nights  through  which  I  wept  and  sighed,  until  at  length  I  over 
came  the  love  I  had  borne  jou.  That  suffering  is  passed.  But  70U 
have  not  forgotten  that  I  once  said  to  you :  'Should  jou  torBake  me, 
or  turn  faithlessly  from  me,  I  will  be  revenged. '" 

"I  have  not  forgotten,"  said  Ranuzi,  "wid  1  know  that  joa  will 
fulfil  your  promise ;  but  before  jou  do  so — before  you  point  me  oat 
to  the  government  as  a  dangerous  spy — you  will  listen  to  my  de- 
fence, and  only  then  if  jou  are  not  satisfied,  will  jou  condemn  me, 
and  revenge  jourself . " 

"I  have  all-sufficient  proof,"  she  Baid.  "Daj  bj  day,  hour  t^ 
hour,  have  tlieee  proofs  been  forced  upon  me,  ae  the  contents  of  tlie 
poisoned  cup  are  forced  upon  the  condenmed  man.  Uy  love  and 
happiness  are  dead,  but  you  also  shall  die — you  also  shall  anffer  as  I 
have  done.  Mj  love  was  insufficient  to  keep  for  me  a  place  in  jout 
memtry ;  perhaps  my  revenge  will  do  so.  When  you  are  wrettAied 
and  miserable,  think  of  me  and  repent. " 

"Repent  of  whatt"  heasked,  proudly.  "  I  have  done  nothing  of 
which  I  am  ashamed— nothing  of  which  I  repent.  I  have  offered 
np  my  entire  life,  mj  everj  thought  and  desire,  to  a  holy,  a  noble 
cause.  To  it  I  have  subjected  all  my  feeliugs,  wishes,  and  hopes, 
and  had  it  been  necesBarj,  I  would  without  taars  have  sacrificed  all 
that  was  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  It  became  neoeesarj  for  the  good 
of  this  cause  that  I  should  appear  to  betray  jour  love,  A  plan  had 
been  formed  in  which  this  woman  you  have  just  named  could  alraie 
aid  me.  I  dared  not  ask  my  heart  what  it  suffered,  for  my  head 
told  me  that  this  woman  was  necessary  to  me,  and  it  became  tay 
duty  to  obtain  her  assistance  by  any  means.  So  I  became  the  daily 
companion  of  Madame  du  Trouffle,  so — " 

A  light  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  the  count,  and  startled  him 
inexplicably. 

"  What  does  that  mean?"  heasked,  taming  pale. 

Marietta  laughed  aloud.  "^Diat  means,"  she  said,  slowly  and 
BGomf ullj,  "  that  you  will  not  go  to  Magdebu^  to-morrow — that  you 
cannot  make  use  of  the  passport  which  your  beloved  Madame  du 
Trouffle  obtained  for  you.  Ah,  you  wished  to  leave  me  secretly — 
you  did  not  wish  me  to  suspect  your  intended  departure.  Ton  were 
mistaken,  Ranuzi.  You  will  remain  in  Berlin,  but  yon  will  never 
go  to  her  again.     I  will  prevent  that." 

At  this  moment  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  two 
policemen  entered  the  room  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  and 
through  the  open  door  armed  soldieni  might  be  seen  in  the  hall 
guarding  the  entrance. 

When  Ranuzi  first  beheld  these  servants  of  justice,  he  shuddered 
and  became  deathly  pale,  but  as  they  approached  him,  be  recovered 


"  Are7*>i' (^'^'''^It&DuziT''  asked  one  of  the  polioemen. 

"  I  am, "  he  said,  calmly. 

"I  arrest  you  in  the  ntune  of  tbeking;  you  are  our  priaonor." 

"With  what  offence  am  I  charged  I"  asked  he,  as  he  slowly  placed 
his  hand  in  his  boeom. 

*"nie  court-martial  will  inform  yon. " 

".Ah,  I  am  to  be  tried  by  ft  court-martial.  Spiee  and  oonspiiaton 
aie  always  thns  tried.  I  am  charged  then  with  spying-  and  oonepir- 
iog,"  cried  Ranuzi,  and  then  slowly  turning  to  Uarietta,  heaaked: 
"And  this  is  your  w(vkT" 

"  Yee ;  Uiia  is  my  work, "  she  said,  triumphantly. 

"Tou  must  come  now,"  said  the  policeman,  roughly,  as  be 
stepped  ]iearer  to  Banuzi,  at  the  same  time  giving  his  compuiioD  a 
eign  to  do  the  same.  "Come  immediately  and  quietly.  Do  not 
compel  ua  to  use  force. " 

"  Force, "  cried  Ranusi,  shrugging  his  ahonldere,  as  he  drew  his 
band  from  hia  boeom  and  pointed  a  pistol  toward  Uie  policemien, 
froi^  which  they  shrunk  back  terrified.  "  Tou  see  that  I  need  not 
(ear  force,"  he  said.  "If  you  dare  to  approach  nearer  or  lay  your 
hand  <»  me  I  will  fire  on  both  of  you,  for  happily  my  pistol  has 
more  tlum  <nie  ball,  and  it  never  fails.  You  see  that  we  are  playing 
a  dangerous  game,  upon  whcee  issue  may  depend  your  livee  as  well 
ae  mine.  I  can  shoot  yon  if  I  desire  it,  or  I  can  direct  this  weapon 
against  my  own  brow  if  I  wish  to  avoid  inveetigatioti  or  ImpriKOi- 
ment.  Butlpromieeyon  todoneitherthe  one  nor  the  other,  if  yon 
willgiveme  the  time  toaay  afew  words  to  this  lady." 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  the  policeman,  "or  I  will  call  in  llie 
•oldiers,  and  they  can  shoot  you  as  easily  as  yon  conld  shoot 
ue." 

Banuzi  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  will  be  very  careful  not 
to  shoot  me.  The  dead  do  not  speak,  and  it  is  very  important  for 
my  judges  that  1  should  speak.  Go  to  that  door ;  I  give  my  word 
that  I  wilt  follow  you. " 

As  if  to  strengthen  his  words,  he  raised  the  hand  which  held  the 
pistd,  and  the  two  men  withdrew  wiQi  threatening  glances,  to  Oie 

Rannzi  then  turned  again  to  Harietta,  who  turned  her  great 
flashing  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  anger  and  astonish- 
ment, mixed  with  hatred  and  admiration. 

"Marietta,"  he  said,  gently.  She  trembled  at  the  sound  of  his 
Toice.  He  perceived  this,  and  smiled.  "Marietta,"  he  repeated, 
"you  have  betoayed  me;  you  have  revenged  your  level    I  do  not 
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nptOMli  7011,  my  anwxMwU,  but  Ipcayxoatotellmeonethii^i  did 
you.  send  the  last  letters  which  I  gave  you  to  the  post?" 

"  No, "  she  rallied,  compellmg  her  eyes,  witii  a  migh^  efFort,  to 
meet  his 

"  Wretch  I    What  did  you  do  with  them. " 

"  I  Bant  tbffln  to  the  King  of  Prussia. " 

Ranuzi  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell  back  a  step.  "Then  I  am  in- 
deed lost, "  he  murmured,  "  ae  well  u  that  unh^ipy  creature,  who 
pines  (or  light  ead  freedom.  Poor  Trenck  I  Poor  Amelia  I  All  is 
lost ;  all  through  the  jealousy  of  this  wretched  woman.  I  toll  you. 
Marietta, "  he  continued  aloud,  as  he  placed  his  hand  heavily  on  her 
shoulder,  "  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  oune  you,  you  will  do 
that  yourself.  This  hour  will  act  as  deadly  poieon  on  your  heart,  of 
which  you  will  die.  It  is  true,  you  have  revenged  yourseU.  To- 
d»y  you  rejoice  in  this,  tor  you  believe  that  you  hate  me,  hut  to- 
.DMnTOW  you  will  repent ;  to-morrow  grief  will  overtake  you,  and  it 
will  grow  with  every  day — you  will  feel  that  you  moat  love  me  (or 
ever  and  ever ;  you  must  love  me,  because  you  have  wrought  my 
ruin.  Yee,  you  are  right — you  have  discovered  the  means  to  keep 
younelf  in  my  remembrance.  In  my  dungeon  I  will  think  of  you. 
I  will  doeo,  and  curse  you;  but  you  also  will  think  of  me;  and 
whan  you  do,  you  will  wring  your  hands  and  curse  yourself,  for  re- 
venge will  zH>t  kill  Ute  love  la  your  heart.  Be  that  your  punish- 
nient.     iWewell  t" 

He  passed  before  her,  and  quietly  approached  tiie  policemen, 
''Come,  gentlemen,  i  am  quite  ready  to  follow  you ;  and  that  you 
may  be  entirely  at  ease  I  will  leave  my  piste!  here.  It  is  my  legacy 
to  that  lady— my  last  souTenir,  Perhaps  she  may  use  it  in  the 
future." 

He  placed  the  pistol  upon  her  writing-table  and  haati^  ap'  . 
jBTOached  the  door.     "  Come,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  your  prisoner  I" 

He  signed  to  them  to  follow  him,  and  walked  proudly  throu^ 
the  hall. 

Marietta  stood  there  trembling  and  deadly  pal^-her  eyes  dilated, 
her  lipe  opened,  as  if  to  utter  a  shriek.  Thus  she  watched  him, 
tffeathlesa,  and  as  if  enchained  with  horror. 

Now  she  saw  him  open  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  throwing  back 
at  her  one  cold,  flashing  glance,  he  went  out,  foUowed  by  (he  police 
and  the  soldiers. 

"Heisgonel  he  is  gone  r  she  shrieked,  as  it  in  a  frenzy,  "lliej 
are  leading  him  to  imprisonment— perhaps  to  death.  Oh,  to  Aeatit  1 
It  ia  I  who  have  murdered  him.  He  is  right.  I  am  indeed  oorsed. 
I  have  murdered  him,  and  I  lore  him. "  And  witii  »  wild  shriek 
rite  sank  fainting  to  the  gnrand.  ^      , ,  GooqIc 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Tbxhoe  still  lived ;  neither  chaine  nor  yeais  of  limelineea  had 
broken  his  sttength  or  bowed  his  spirit.  His  tall,  gigantic  form  had 
shrunk  to  a  skeleton ;  his  hair  had  whitened  and  hung  around  his 
hollow  face  like  an  ashen  veil.  Heavy  chains  clasped  his  feet  and 
his  throat ;  a  broad  iron  band  encircled  bis  waist,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  wall  by  a  short  chain — a  thick  bar  held  bis  bands 
apart ;  but  still  he  lived.  For  years  he  had  paced,  with  short,  lest- 
ieas  stepe,  this  littlo  space  that  covered  his  grave ;  but  he  smiled 
derisively  at  the  coarae  stone  which  bore  his  name. 

Trenck  still  lived.  He  lived  because  he  had  a  fixed  desire,  a 
grand  aim  in  view~-he  thirsted  for  freedom,  and  believed  it  attain- 
able, Trenck  could  not  die,  for  without  was  liberty,  the  sun,  life, 
and  honor.  He  would  not  die ;  for  to  be  willing  to  die,  he  must 
first  have  lived.  His  life  had  been  bo  short — a  few  fieeting  years  of 
youth,  of  caielees  enjoyment — a  joyous  dream  of  love  and  ambition  I 
This  had  been  his  fate.  Then  came  long,  weary  years  of  imprison- 
ment—a Bomethii^  which  he  knew  not,  but  it  was  not  life — had 
crept  to  him  in  his  prison,  and  with  a  cruel  hand  marked  years 
upon  his  brow — years  through  which  he  had  not  lived,  but  Buffered. 
And  still  he  remained  young  in  spite  of  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles. 
He  glowed  with  hope  and  defiance ;  his  sluggish  blood  was  wwmed 
from  time  to  time  with  new  hopes,  new  expectations.  His  imagi- 
nation painted  wonderful  pictures  of  future  happineee.  This  hope 
always  remained  smiling  and  vigorous ;  notwithstanding  his  many 
disappointments — his  many  useless  attempts  to  escape,  Trenck  still 
hoped  for  freedom.  As  often  as  the  subterranean  passages  which 
he  dug  were  discovered,  he  recommenced  his  work,  and  dug  new 
ones ;  when  the  sentinels  whom  he  had  won  by  gold  and  flattery 
w«re  detected  and  punished,  he  found  means  to  obtain  other  friends. 

Truly,  friends  did  aot  fail ;  the  buried  but  still  living  prisoner 
bad  friends  who  never  forgot  him ;  bold,  loving  friends,  risking 
their  lives  for  him.  The  mighty  power  of  his  great  misfortunes 
won  him  friends.  The  soldiers  who  guarded  him  were  seized  with 
shuddering  horror  and  pity  at  the  sight  of  this  sunken  form,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  picture  of  the  skeleton  and  the  hour-glass  which 
hung  in  the  village  church.  Trenck  knew  how  to  profit  by  thia 
TheoffioerB,  whocame  every  day  to  inspect  his  prison,  werecbanoed 
and  amazed  by  the  freshness  of  his  spirit,  his  bright  conveiaation, 
and  gay  remarks.    These  interviews  were  the  only  iaterruption  to 
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the  dnlnees  of  their  garriBon  life.  They  came  to  him  to  be  cheered. 
Not  being  willing  to  sit  with  him  in  the  dark,  they  brought  their 
lights  with  them ;  they  opened  the  dixir  of  hie  cell  that  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  remain  with  him  in  the  damp,  putrid  air.  They 
wondered  at  his  firmness  and  courage  ;  they  Bympatbised  with  hia 
youth  and  loneliness,  and  this  sympathy  made  for  him  earnest,  use- 
ful friends,  who  revelled  in  the  thought  that  Trenck'a  renewed 
attempts  at  escapn  would  at  last  be  crowned  with  happy  results,  that 
he  would  obtain  hie  freedom. 

He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  day.  To-morrow  he  would  live 
^ain,  to-morrow  he  would  be  free;  this  time  it  was  no  chimera, 
no  dream — he  must  succeed, 

"Yes,  my  plan  cannot  fail."  mnrmured  Trenclc,  as  he  sat  upon 
his  stone  seat  and  gazed  at  the  iron  door,  which  hod  just  closed  be- 
hind theCommandantBrackhAusen.  "Hy  cruel  jailer  has  diacovered 
nothing,  carefully  as  he  searched  my  cell ;  this  time  I  have  dug  no 
mines,  broken  no  walls ;  this  time  I  ehall  pass  through  that  door, 
my  comrades  will  greet  me  joyfully,  and  the  poor  prisoner  shall  bo 
the  mighty  commander  of  the  fortress.  Only  one  night  more,  one 
single  nightof  patience,  and  life,  andlove,  and  the  world  shall  again 
belong  to  me.  Oh,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  gomad  with  joy.  Ihavehad 
strength  to  endure  misfortunes,  but  perhaps  the  rapture  of  freedom 
may  he  fatal.  My  God  !  my  Qod  I  if  I  should  loee  my  senses  I  if  the 
light  of  the  Bun  should  scorch  my  brain  I  if  the  hum  of  the  busy 
woi'ld  should  crush  my  spirit  I' 

He  lifted  his  hands  in  terror  to  his  brow ;  he  felt  as  if  wrapped 
in  flames,  as  if  fire  were  rising  from  bis  brain ;  the  chains  rattled 
around  him  with  unearthly  sounds.  "  The  slightest  error,  the  least 
forgetfulnees  would  endanger  my  plan.  I  will  be  quiet — I  will  re- 
peat once  more  all  that  we  have  agreed  upon.  But  first  away  wiUi 
these  slavish  chains,  to-morrow  I  shall  be  a  free  man  ;  I  will  com- 
mence my  r(5Ie  to-day. " 

He  removed  the  handcuffs,  and  with  his  free  right  hand  loosened 
the  girdle  from  his  waist,  at  the  point  where  the  blacksmith,  who 
fastened  it  upon  him,  told  him  it  might  be  opened  by  a  pressure 
light  as  a  feather.  Now  he  was  free ;  he  stretched  with  delight  his 
thin,  meagre  form,  and  let  his  arms  swing  in  the  air  as  if  to  provs 
their  muscle.  * 

This  was  a  sweet,  a  wonderful  prelude  to  freedom  ;  many  weeks 
and  months  he  had  worked  upon  these  chains  to  prepare  for  the 
moment  of  freedom.  Now  these  chains  had  faUen.  He  was  already 
a  free  man  ;  he  cared  not  for  these  dark,  damp  walls.  He  did  not 
see  them  ;  he  was  already  without,  where  t)ie  sun  was  shining,  the 
birds  were  singing;   where  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  looked  down 
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apon  the  blooming  earth.  Wha'  dit*  he  care  for  the  deatli-libe  Btill- 
nesB  -which  surrouadei.  bim'  hs  beard  the  noise  in  the  streets;  he 
sa^v  men  runiiing  here  snd  t-bere  in  busj  liaste ;  be  listened  to  their 
bright  conreraation,  their  merry  laughter ;  he  mixed  among  tiieni 
^rith  lively  greeting,  and  shared  their  joys  and  can«. 

Saddenly  be  again  pressed  his  brow  tearfully,  and  cried;  "I  shall 
go  mad  I  A  thousand  dancing  pictures  and  happy  faces  are  swarm- 
ing around  me ;  I  shall  go  mad  t  But  no,  I  wilt  control  myself ;  I 
will  be  calm."  He  raised  bis  head  with  his  accustomed  bold  defi- 
ance. "  I  will  look  freedom  in  the  face ;  tnjr  eyelids  shall  sot  quiver 
and  toy  heart  shall  beat  calmly.  I  will  be  quiet  and  thoughtful.  I 
vrill  think  it  all  over  once  more.  Listen  to  me,  oh  friend  I  you, 
^rho  have  heard  all  my  sighs  and  my  despair ;  you,  who  know  my 
misery ;  listen  to  me,  oh  glocany  cell.  Yon  have  always  been  faith- 
ful ;  you  have  never  wished  to  f<»sake  or  leave  me ;  and  when  I 
struggled  to  eecape,  you  called  me  always  back.  But  this  is  our  last 
day  together ;  yon  shall  hear  my  confession,  I  will  tell  yon  all  my 
plana,  by  what  means  I  shall  escape  from  you,  my  true  frigid,  my 
dark,  dreary  cell.  Enow  first  that  this  gairison  is  composed  of 
nine  hundred  men,  who  are  much  dissatisfied.  It  will  not  be  difil- 
cult  to  win  them,  particularly  if  they  are  well  bribed.  Besides  thie^ 
ttiere  are  two  majors  and  two  lieutenants  conspiring  with  me ;  tJiey 
will  tell  their  soldiers  what  to  do.  The  guard  at  the  star-port,  is 
composed  of  but  fifteen  men,  and  if  they  do  not  obey  me  willingly, 
we  will  know  how  to  compel  obedience.  At  the  end  of  the  star-port 
liea  the  city  gate.  At  this  only  twelve  men  and  one  officer  are  sta- 
tioned ;  tltese  we  shall  easily  overpower.  On  the  other  side,  close 
to  the  gate,  the  Austrian  Captain  von  Kimsky  is  awaiting  me  with 
tlio  remainder  of  tie  prisoners  of  war.  All  the  officers,  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  assist  my  undertaking,  are  concealed  in  a  safe 
house  rented  for  this  purpose.  At  my  firet  call  they  will  rush  for- 
ward and  fall  upon  the  guard ;  we  wili  overpower  them  and  enter 
Qie  city.  There  other  friends  await  usi  one  of  them,  under  some 
pretext,  holds  in  his  quarters  arms  for  bis  company,  and  at  my  call 
he  will  join  me  with  his  armed  band.  Ob  my  God  1  my  Ood  1  I  see 
every  thing  so  plainly  and  clearly  before  me.  I  see  myself  rushing 
joyfully  through  the  streets,  dashing  into  the  casemates,  which  con- 
tain nine  thousand  prisoners.  I  call  to  them:  'Up,  comrades,  up; 
I  am  Frederick  von  Trenck,  your  captain  and  your  leader ;  arm 
yourselves  and  follow  me. '  I  hear  them  greet  me  joyfally  and  cry. 
'Long  live  Trenck )'  They  take  their  arms  and  we  rush  to  the  other 
casemates,  w'bere  seven  thousand  Austrian  and  Russian  prisoners 
axe  confined.  "We  free  them,  and  I  bead  a  little  army  of  sixteen 
tiionsand  men,     Magdeburg  is  mine ;  the  fortress,  the  magazine  of 
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the  amty,  the  treasury,  the  snenal,  all  is  in  our  power.  I  shall 
oonqaer  nil  for  Maria  Thereeo.  Oh,  KiiiK  Frederick !  King  Fred- 
erick ;  I  BhtUl  ftvenge  tnyseit  on  you  for  these  luig  years  of  misray, 
for  the  martyrdom  of  this  fearful  impriaonment.  Trenck  will  not 
be  obliged  to  leave  Magdeburg ;  he  will  drive  away  the  FruasiauB, 
and  make  himself  master. "  ' 

He  laughed  so  loudly  that  the  old  walls  echoed  the  BOimd,  and  a 
wailing  sigh  seemed  to  glide  .along  the  building.  Trenck  slartod 
and  looked  timidly  around  him. 

"lam  still  alone,"  he  mnrmored,  "no  one  hss  heard  my  wcvds ; 
no,  no  one  but  yon, "  he  continued  cheerfully,  "  my  old  silent  friend, 
my  faithful  prison.  To- morrow  morning  the  cAcer  on  guard  will 
enter  and  order  the  sentinels  to  remove  the  bed ;  ae  »oon  as  th^ 
enter  I  shall  rush  out  and  lock  the  door.  The  sentinels  being  locked 
up,  I  put  on  the  clothee  which  are  lying  in  readiness  for  me  in  iho 
passage,  and  then  forward  to  my  soldiers.  I  shall  distribute  gcAd 
freely  among  them — a  friend  will  meet  me  with  the  money  at  the 
house  of  Captain  von  Kleist,  and  if  he  has  not  sufficient,  Amelia 
has  richly  supplied  me.  Arise,  arise  from  yoiu  grave,  my  secret 
treasures. " 

He  crouched  close  to  the  wall  and  removed  the  mcn'tar  and  chalk 
carefully ;  be  then  drew  out  a  stone  and  took  from  under  it  a  parse 
full  of  gold. 

His  eye,  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  saw  the  gold  through  the 
silk  net ;  he  nodded  to  it  and  laughed  with  delight  «3  be  poured  it 
out  and  played  madly  with  it.  His  countenance  suddenly  aseuioed 
as  earnest  expression. 

"Poor  Amelia,"he  murmured  softly,  "yoahave  sacrificed  your 
life,  your  beauty,  and  your  youth  for  me.  With  never-failing  dmI 
jou  have  moved  around  me  like  my  guardian  angel,  and  how  am  I 
repaying  yon?  By  taking  from  your  brother,  King  Frederick,  his 
finest  fortress,  his  money,  bis  provisions ;  by  compelling  you  and 
youis  to  fiy  from  a  city  which  no  longer  belongs  to  you,  but  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  your  enemy.  With  your  money  I  have  taken 
this  city ;  Amelia,  you  are  ignorant  of  this  now,  and  when  you  learn 
it,  perhaps  you  will  curse  me  and  execrate  the  love  which  has 
poisoned  your  whole  life.  Oh,  Amelia  1  Amelia,  forgive  me  for  be- 
traying you  also.  My  unfortunate  duty  is  forcing  me  <aiward,  and 
I  must  obey.  Yea,"  he  said,  apringing  from  his  seat,  "I  must  yield 
to  my  fate,  I  muat  be  free  again — I  must  be  a  man  once  more ;  I  can  ' 
sit  no  longer  like  a  wild  animal  in  hie  cage,  and  tell  my  grief  and 
my  despair  to  the  cold  walls,  I  must  reconquer  life~^I  must  again 
see  the  snn,  the  world,  and  mankind — I  must  live,  suffer,  and  act.* 

He  walked  violentiy  to  and  fro,  bis  whole  being  was  in  feverish 
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•xpeotation  asd  excitement^  and  he  felt  «Uttaed.  Suddenly  be 
remained  standing ;  preesing  his  two  hands  against  hiB  beating  teat- 
plee,  he  mnnnnred : 

"I  ehtbll  indeed  go  mad.  Joy  at  my  approaching  deliverance 
ocmfnaes  my  poor  head ;  I  will  try  to  sleep,  to  be  calm — collect  my 
sb«ngth  (or  to-m<^row. " 

He  lay  down  upon  his  miserable  coach,  and  forced  himself  to  be 
quiet  and  silent — not  to  speak  aloud  to  himself  in  his  lonely  cell,  as 
he  was  aoctulomed  to  do.  Gradually  the  mad  tension  of  his  nerves 
relaxed,  gradually  hia  eyes  cloeed,  and  a  soft,  beneficial  alumbw 
oame  over  hitn. 

All  was  still  in  the  dark  cell ;  nothing  was  to  be  beard  bat  the 
loud  breathing  of  the  sleeper ;  but  even  in  sleep,  visions  of  life  and 
liberty  rejoiced  his  heart — his  face  beamed  with  heavenly  joy ;  he 
mnnnured  softly,  "  I  am  free  I — free  st  last  1" 

The  hours  passed  away,  but  Trenck  still  slumbered — ptotaaad 
BtUlneas  surrounded  him.  The  outer  world  had  long  since  been 
nwake — the  sun  was  ap,  and  had  sent  a  clear  beam  of  its  glory 
through  the  small,  thiokly- barred  window,  ev^i  into  the  comfort- 
less, desolate  cell,  and  changed  the  gloom  of  darknen  into  a  faint 
twilight 


CHAPTER    X. 

"thznck,  arr  tod  THEHIT" 

TSKSCK.  slept.  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  unfortunate  prisoner,  for 
while  asleep  you  are  free  and  joyous ;  when  you  awake,  your  happy 
dxaaniB  will  vanish ;  agony  and  despair  will  be  your  only  com- 
panioDfi. 

Listen  I  there  are  steps  in  the  passage ;  Trenck  does  not  bear 
them — be  still  sleeps.  But  now  a  key  is  turned,  the  door  is  opened, 
and  Trenck  springs  from  his  pallet. 

"  Are  you  there,  my  friends  1    Is  all  ready  !" 

But  he  totters  back  with  a  fearful  shriek,  his  eyes  fixed  despair- 
ingly upon  the  door.  There  stood  Ton  Bruckhdusen,  the  prison 
commandant,  beside  him  several  offloets,  behind  them  a  crowd  of 
soldiers. 

This  vision  explained  all  to  Trenck.  It  told  him  that  bis  plan 
hod  miscarried— tjiat  again  all  had  been  in  vain.  It  told  him  that 
he  must  remain  what  he  was,  a  poor,  wretched  prisoner— mora 
wretched  than  before,  for  they  would  now  find  out  that  when  alone 
he  could  release  himself  fnau  his  chains.    The;  would  find  his  gold, 
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TFbich  be  had  taken  from  its  hiding-place,  and  vaa  now  l^ing  looeely 
upon  the  floor. 

"I  am  lost!"  said  he,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  his  bed. 

A  malignant  smile  brightened  up  Von  Bruckh&usen'a  disagree' 
able  conntenance.  as  hia  eye  took  in  the  broken  chains,  the  glitter- 
ing gold,  and  the  despairing  prisoner.  He  then  ordered  ttie  soldiera 
to  raise  the  chains  and  fasten  them  on  him. 

lYenck  mode  no  resistance.  He  suffered  them  quietly  to  adjust 
his  iron  belt,  to  fasten  the  chain  around  bis  neck.  He  seemed  in- 
sensible to  all  that  was  passing.  This  fearful  blow  bad  annihilated 
bim ;  and  the  giant  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  thought  to 
conquer  the  world,  was  now  a  weak,  trembling,  defenceless  child. 
When  he  was  ordered  to  rise  to  have  the  chains  annexed  to  his  iraa 
girdle,  and  fastened  to  the  wall,  be  rose  at  once,  and  stretched  out 
hia  hand  for  the  manacles.  Now  the  commandant  dared  approach  ' 
Trenck  ;  be  had  no  fear  of  the  chained  lion,  he  conld  jeer  at  and 
mock  without  danger.  He  did  it  with  the  wrath  of  a  sonl  bard  and 
pitiletn ;  with  the  deep,  unutterable  bate  of  an  implacable  enemy ; 
for  Trenck  was  his  enemy,  bis  much-feared  enemy ;  be  drove  sleep 
from  hia  eyes — he  followed  him  in  his  dreama.  Often  at  midnight 
Von  Bmckh&usen  roee  in  terror  from  his  coucb,  because  he  dreamed 
that  Trenck  bod  escaped,  and  that  he  must  now  take  hie  place  in 
that  dark,  fearful  tomb.  Surrounded  by  gay  companions,  be  would 
turn  pale  and  shudder  at  the  tbougth  of  Trenck's  escaping — Trenck, 
whose  fearful  cell  was  then  destined  to  be  hia.  This  constant  fear 
and  anxiety  caused  the  commandant  to  see  in  Trenck  not  the  king's 
prisoner,  but  his  own  personal  enemy,  with  whom  he  must  do  battle 
to  his  utmost  strength,  with  all  the  wratb  and  fear  of  a  timid  sonl. 
With  a  cold,  malicious  smile  he  infcnmed  him  tiiat  his  plot  had 
been  discovered,  that  his  mad  plan  was  known ;  he  had  wished  to 
take  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg  and  place  upon  it  the  Austrian  flag. 
With  a  jeering  smile  be  held  up  to  him  the  letter  Trenck  had  sent 
to  bis  friend  in  Vienna,  in  which,  without  mentioning  names,  he 
had  made  a  slight  sketch  of  his  plan. 

"Will  you  deny  that  you  wrote  this  letter?"  cried  Oxe  comman- 
dant, in  a  threatening  voice. 

Trenck  did  not  answer.  His  head  was  bowed  upon  his  breast ; 
he  was  gazing  down  in  silence. 

"You  will  be  forced  toname  your  accomplices, "  cried  the  enraged 
commandant;  "there  is  no  palliation  for  a  traitor,  and  if  you  do 
not  name  tbem  at  once.  I  shall  subject  you  to  the  lasb. " 

An  unearthly  yell  i^ued  from  Trenck's  pale  lips,  and  as  he  raised 
his  head,  bis  countenance  was  expressive  of  such  wild,  such  terrible 
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rage,  that  BmckMuaen  drew  away  fiom  him  in  affright.  n«ikck 
bad  awakened  from  bis  lethargy  ;  he  had  found  again  bis  strength 
and  energy,  be  was  Trenck  once  more — the  Trenck  feared  by  Von 
Bruckh&usen,  though  lying  in  chaina,  the  Trenck  whom  nothing 
could  bend,  nothing  discourage. 

"He  who  dafee  to  whip  me  shall  die."  said  he,  gazing  wildly  at 
the  conummdant.    "With  my  nails,  with  my  teeth,  will  I  kill 

"Name  your  accomplices!"  cried  BrackbAusen,  stamping  upon 
the  ground  in  his  rage. 

It  WBB  Trenck  who  now  laughed.  "  Ah,  you  think  to  intimidate 
me  with  your  angry  voice,"  said  he.  "You  think  your  word  baa 
power  to  make  me  diecloee  that  which  I  wish  to  keep  secret.  You 
think  I. will  betray  my  friends,  do  you?  Learn  what  a  poor,  weak, 
incapable  human  being  yon  are,  for  not  one  of  the  things  you  wish 
shall  oocur.  No,  I  shall  not  be  so  c<Hitemptible  as  to  betray  my 
friends.  Were  I  to  do  ao.  then  were  I  a  traitor  deserving  of  this 
wretched  cell,  of  these  fearful  chains,  for  I  would  then  be  a  stranger 
to  the  iirst,  the  holiest  virtue,  gratitude.  But  no,  I  will  not.  I  was 
innocent  when  these  chains  wei«  put  on  me — innocent  I  will 
remain. " 

"Innocent I"  cried  the  commandant;  "you  who  wished  to  deliver 
to  the  enemy  a  fortress  of  your  sovereign  I  You  call  yourself  inno- 
oent?" 

Trenck  raised  himself  from  his  bed,  and  threw  back  his  head 
proudly.  "  I  am  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  King  of  E'russia, "  said 
he ;  "  he  is  no  longer  my  sovereigD.  Many  years  ago  I  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Olatc  without  court-martial  or  trial.  When  I  escaped, 
all  my  property  was  confiscated.  If  I  had  not  sought  my  bread 
elsewhere,  I  would  have  starved  to  death,  or  gone  to  ruin.  Uaria 
"niereea  made  me  a  captain  in  her  army — to  her  I  gave  my  allegi- 
ance. She  alone  is  my  sovereign.  I  owe  no  duty  to  the  King  of 
Prussia — he  condemned  me  unheard — by  one  act  he  deprived  me  of 
bread,  h<mor,  country,  and  freedom.  Eehadme  thrown  into  prison, 
and  fettered  like  some  fearful  criminal.  He  has  degraded  me  to  an 
animal  that  lies  grovelling  in  hia  cage,  and  who  only  lives  to  eat, 
who  only  eats  to  live.  I  do  not  speak  to  you,  sir  commandant," 
omitinnedhe — "I  speak,  soldiers,  to  you.  who  were  once  my  com- 
rades in  arms.  I  would  not  have  you  call  Trenck  a  traitor.  I<ook 
at  me ;  aee  what  the  king  has  made  of  me  ;  and  then  t«Il  me,  was  I 
not  justified  in  fleeing  from  these  tortures!  Even  if  Magdeburg  had 
been  stormed,  and  thousands  of  lives  lost,  would  you  have  called  me 
a  traitor?  Am  I  a  txuitor  because  I  strive  to  conquer  for  myself 
what  you,  what  every  man,  receives  from  God  as  his  holy  righ^ 
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my  traedomT"  While  fae  spoke,  bis  pale,  wan  oomttenaiice  beamed 
with  iiupiratioii. 

nie  Boldiera  were  Btruok  and  touched  with  it — their  low  murmnrB 
of  applanae  taught  the  oonamandant  that  he  had  committed  a  mis- 
take in  having  eo  many  witnessee  to  his  oonversatton  with  the  ani- 
Twaallf  pitied  and  odmii^  prisoner. 

"You  will  not  name  tout  BccKMnplicMt"  said  he. 

"No,"  said  Trenck,  "I  will  not  betrajr  mj  friends.  And  what 
good  would  it  do  you  to  know  t^lr  names!  You  would  punish 
them,  and  would  thereby  BOW  dxagDUB'  teeth  fTomwhichnew  friends 
would  rise  for  me.  For  undeserved  misfortune,  and  unmerited 
rc^n'Oftoh,  make  for  us  friends  in  haaven  and  on  eartb.  Look  there, 
sir  commandant — look  there  at  your  soldiers.  They  came  here  in- 
different to  me — they  leave  as  my  friends ;  and  if  they  cai\  do  no 
more,  they  will  pray  for  me." 

"  Enough  I  enough  of  this, "  cried  the  oommandant  "  Be  silent  I 
And  you,"  speaking  to  the  soldiers,  "get  out  (^  herel  Send  the 
blaoksmith  to  solder  these  chains  at  once.  Go  into  the  second  pas- 
sage— I  want  no  one  but  the  blacksmith. " 

The  soldiers  withdrew,  and  the  smiUi  entered  with  bis  hot  txmls, 
his  glowing  iron,  and  bis  panful  of  boiling  lead.  The  commandMit 
leaned  against  the  prison-door  gasing  at  tiie  smith;  Trenck  was 
looking  eagerly  at  the  ceiling  of  his  cell  watching  the  shadows 
thrown  there  by  the  glowing  coals. 

"It  is  the  ignu*  fatuut  of  toy  freedom, "  said  he,  with  a  weary 
smile.  "It  is  the  fourth  time  they  have  danced  on  this  ceiling — it 
is  Uie  fourth  time  my  chains  have  been  forged.  But  I  tell  yoo, 
commandant,  I  will  break  them  again,  and  the  shadows  flickering 
on  these  walls  will  be  changed  to  a  glorious  sun  of  freedom — it  will 
illuminate  my  path  BO  that  I  can  escape  from  this  dungeon,  in 
which  I  will  lesTe  nothing  but  my  curse  for  you  my  cruel  keeper. " 

"  Yon  have  not,  then,  despaired !"  said  the  commandant,  with  a 
cold  smile.     "You  will  still  attempt  to  escape?" 

Tieack  Axed  his  keen,  sparkling  eyes  upon  Von  Bruckhilusen, 
aud  stretching  out  his  left  arm  to  the  smith,  he  said :  "  Listen,  sir 
commandant,  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  may  my  words  creep 
like  deadly  poison  through  your  veins  1  Hear  me ;  as  soon  as  you 
have  left  my  cell — as  soon  as  that  door  has  closed  behind  you — I  will 
oommenoe  a  new  plan  of  escape.  You  have  thrown  me  in  a  oell 
under  the  earth.  The  floor  in  my  other  cell  was  of  wood — I  cut  my 
way  through  it.  This  is  of  stone— I  shall  remove  it.  You  come 
daily  and  search  my  room  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  hole  or  some 
Instrument  hidden  by  whiohlmight  effect  my  escape.  Nevertheless 
I  shall  escape.     God  ereated  the  mole,  and  <d  it  I  will  leam  how 
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to  barrow  in  the  ground,  and  thus  I  will  escape.  You  will  see  that 
I  hare  no  insbumente,  no  weapons,  but  God  gave  me  what  He  gave 
tba  mole — He  gave  mjr  flngera  nails,  and  m^  mouth  teeth ;  and  if 
there  is  no  other  way,  I  will  make  my  escape  by  them. " 

"  It  la  certainly  very  kind  of  yon  to  inform  me  of  all  this, "  cried 
the  commandant.  "Be  assured  I  aball  not  forget  your  words.  ,  I 
shall  accommodate  myself  to  thsm.  You  seek  to  escape — I  neek  to 
detain  you  hers.  I  am  conviooed  I  shall  find  some  means  of  assur- 
ing myself  every  quarter  of  an  hour  that  your  nails  and  teeth  have 
not  freed  you. .  The  smith's  woric  I  see  is  done,  and  we  dare  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  for  the  present  you  will  remain  with  us.  Or  per- 
haps you  mean  to  bite  your  chains  in  two  as  eoon  as  I  leave?" 

"God  gave  Samson  strength  to  crush  with  his  arms  the  temple 
columns."  said  Trenck,  gazing  at  the  blacksmith,  who  was  now 
leaving  the  room.  "  See,  the  ignis  fatmit  has  disappeared  &om  my 
cell,  the  sun  will  soon  shine. " 

"Trenck,  bereasonable," said  Von  Bruckh&ueen,  in  an  entreating 
tone.  "Do  not  increase  your  misery — do  not  force  me  to  be  more 
omel  to  yon.  Prwnise  to  make  no  more  attempts  to  escape,  and  you 
shall  not  be  punished  for  yonr  treacherous  plot  1" 

Trenck  laughed  aloud.  "You  jKomise  not  to  punish  me.  How 
could  yoa  accomplish  it?  Has  not  your  cruelty  bound  me  in  irons, 
in  chains,  whose  invention  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  devilf  Do 
I  not  live  in  the  deepest,  most  forlorn  cell  in  the  fortress?  Is  not 
my  nourishment  bread  and  water!  Do  you  not  ctmdenm  me  to  pom 
my  days  in  idleness,  my  nights  in  fearful  darknessT  What  more 
oould  yon  do  to  me? — how  could  you  punish  any  new  attempt  to 
escape?  No,  no,  sir  commandant :  as  soon  as  that  door  has  closed 
on  yon,  the  mole  will  conimenoe  to  burrow,  and  some  day,  in  spite 
of  all  your  care,  he  will  escape." 

"lliat  is  your  last  word!"  oried  Von  Bruckh&osen,  Infuriated. 
"You  will  not  promise  to  abandon  these  idle  attempts  at  escape? 
You  will  not  name  your  acccanplioeet" 

"Not  and  again  no  I" 

"Well,  then,  foiewell.  Yon  sbaU  remember  this  hour,  and  I 
promise  you,  you  shall  regret  it " 

Throwing  a  fearful  look  ot  malignant  wrath  at  Trenck,  who  was 
leaning  against  his  pallet,  laughing,  at  his  rage,  the  oommandant 
left  the  prison.  The  iron  door  closed  slowly  -,  the  firm,  even  tread 
ot  the  disappearing  soldiers  was  audible,  tbtai  all  was  quiet. 

A  death-like  stilhiess  reigned  in  the  prisoner's  cell ;  no  sound  of 
life  disturbed  the  fearful  qnlet.  Trenck  shuddered ;  a  feeling  of 
inexpressible  woe,  of  inconsolable  deapaircame  over  him.  He  could 
now  yield  to  it,  no  one  was  present  to  hear  bis  misery  uid  wretch- 
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edneM.  He  need  not  now  eupprees  tbeeigha  snd  groona  that  had 
ahnoBt  choked  faim ;  ho  could  give  the  teara,  welling  to  hia  eyes  like 
burning  fire,  titll  vent ;  he  could  cool  hia  feveriah  brow  upon  the 
stone  floor,  in  the  a^ony  of  his  aoul.  As  a  man  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  deatii,  Trenck  txembled  at  the  ijiought  of  life.  He  knew 
not  how  long  he  had  sighed,  and  wept,  and  groaned.  For  him  there 
VBs  no  time,  no  hour,  no  night — it  was  all  merged  into  one  fearful 
d^.  But  still  he  experienced  some  hours  of  pleasure  and  joy. 
These  were  the  hours  of  sleep,  the  hours  of  dreams.  Happier  than 
many  a  king,  tlum  maaj  powerful  rulers  and  rich  nobles  upon  their 
silken  conchee,  was  tiiis  prisoner  upon  his  hard  pallet.  He  could 
sleep — hia  spirit,  busy  during  the  day  in  forming  plans  for  his 
escape,  needed  and  found  the  rest  of  sleep;  his  body  needed  the 
refreshment  and  received  it. 

Yes,  he  conld  sleep.  Men  were  hard  and  cruel  to  him,  but  God 
had  not  deserted  him,  for  at  night  He  sent  an  angel  to  his  cell  who 
consoled  and  refreshed  him.  It  was  the  angel  of  slumber — when 
night  came,  aft«r  all  hia  sorrow,  his  agony,  hia  despair  endured 
during  the  day,  the  consoling  angel  came  and  took  hia  seat  by  the 
wretched  prisoner.  Thia  night  he  kissed  his  eyea,  he  laid  his  soft 
wings  on  the  prisoner's  wounded  heart,  he  whispered  glorious 
dreams  of  the  future  into  his  ear.  A  beautiful  smile,  seldom  aeea 
when  be  was  awake,  now  rested  upon  his  lips. 

Keep  quiet,  ye  guards,  without  there— keep  quiet,  the  prisons 
sleeps ;  the  sleep  of  man  is  sacred,  and  more  sacred  than  all  else  is 
the  sleep  of  the  unfortunate.  Do  not  disturb  him — pass  the  door 
stealthily.    Be  atill.  be  atill  t  the  prisoner  sleeps— reverence  hia  rest. 

This  stillness  was  now  broken  by  a  loud  cry. 

"Trenck,  Trenck!"  oried  a  thundering  voice — "Trenck,  are  yoa 
asleep?" 

He  woke  from  hia  pleasant  dreams  and  rose  in  terror  from  his 
bed.  He  thought  he  had  heard  the  trumpets  of  the  jndgment~day, 
and  listened  eagerly  for  the  renewing  of  the  sound. 

And  again  the  cry  resounded  through  his  cell.  "Trenck,  are  yoa 
there?" 

With  a  wild  fear  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  burning  brow. 

"Am  I  mad?"  murmured  he;  "I  hear  a  voice  in  my  brain  calling 


The  bolts  were  pushed  back,  and  Commandant  Von  BruckhAusen, 
accompanied  by  a  soldier,  with  a  burning  torch,  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

"Why  did  you  not  answer,  Trenck t"  said  ho. 

"Answer— answer  what!" 

"The  sentinel's  call.     Aa  yoa  swore  to  me  you  would  make  new 
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ftttemptB  to  escape,  I  was  compelled  to  make  anangemente  to  pre- 
T«nt  your  ancceeding.  ^le  guards  at  your  door  are  cotnmaiided  to 
call  you  CTery  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night.  If  you  do  not 
answer  at  once,  tbey  will  ent«r  your  cell  to  convince  themselves  of 
your  presence.  Accommodate  yourself  to  this,  l^eock.  We  shall 
now  see  if  you  are  able  to  free  youraelf  with  your  naits  and  teeth  I" 

He  left  the  room,  the  door  was  closed.  It  was  night  once  more 
in  the  prisoner's  cell — but  he  did  not  sleep.  He  eat  upon  his  pallet 
and  asked  himself  if  what  bad  passed  was  true,  or  if  it  was  not 
aome  wild  and  fearful  dream. 

"  No,  no,  it  caonot  be  true ;  they  could  not  rob  me  of  my  lost  and 
only  pleasure — my  sleep  1  soft,  balmy  sleep  I" 

But  listen.  'Diere  is  a  voice  again.  "Itenck,  Trenck,  are  you 
ttieret" 

He  answered  by  a  fearful  yell,  and  sprang  from  his  bed,  trem- 
bling with  terror.     It  was  no  dream  I 

"  It  is  true  1— tbey  will  let  me  sleep  no  more.  Cowardly  thieves  1 
may  God  curse  as  I  curse  you.  May  He  have  no  pity  with  yon, 
who  have  ntme  with  me  t  Ah,  you  cruel  men,  yon  increase  my 
misery  a  thousandfold.  You  murder  my  sleep.  Qod's  curse  upon 
yoal" 


CHAPTBB    XI. 

TBI  KINQ  AND  THE  QEBMAN  BCHOI.AB. 

It  was  the  winter  of  1760.  Qennany,  nnbaiqty  Qermaoy,  bleed- 
ing from  a  tlioneand  wounds,  was  for  a  few  months  freed  from  the 
flconrge  (rf  war ;  she  could  breathe  again,  and  gather  new  strength 
for  new  cooteBte.  Stem  winter  with  its  ice  and  snow  bad  alone 
given  peace  to  the  people  for  a  short  time.  The  rulers  thought  of 
and  willed  nothing  but  war ;  and  the  winter's  rest  was  only  a  time 
of  {separation  for  new  battles.  The  allies  had  never  yet  succeeded 
in  vanquishing  the  little  King  of  Prussia.  Notwithstanding  the 
disappointments  and  adversities  crowded  upon  him — though  good 
fortune  and  success  seemed  forever  to  have  abandoned  him— Fred- 
erick stood  firm  and  undaunted,  and  his  courage  and  his  confidence 
augmented  with  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him. 

But  his  condition  appeared  so  sad,  so  desperate,  that  even  the 
heroic  Prince  Henry  despaired.  The  king  had  in  some  degree  re- 
paired the  disasters  of  KOnersdorf  and  Mayen  by  his  great  victories 
at  Leignitz  and  Torgau ;  but  so  mournful,  so  menacing  was  his 
pOBiticm  on  every  side,  that  even  the  victories  which  had  driven  hia 
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enemies  from  Sazonj,  and  at  leaat  aasuied  him  his  winter  quartets, 
brouglit  him  no  other  advantagea,  aad  did  not  lessen  the  dangeis 
which  threatened  him.  Hie  enemies  stood  rouiid  about  him — thc^ 
bunted  with  rage  and  thirst  te  destroy  utterly  that  king  who  was 
alwajB  ready  to  tear  from  tbam  theii  Dewly-won  laurels.  Only  by 
hia  complete  destruction  could  they  hope  to  quench  tiie  glowing  en- 
thusiaam  which  the  people  of  all  Europe  expressed  by  shouts  and 
exultation. 

The  Russians  had  their  winter  quarters  for  the  first  time  in 
Pomerauia.  The  Austriauslaj  in  Silesia  aod  Bohemia.  Thenewly- 
nipplied  French  army,  and  the  army  of  the  States,  were  on  the 
Rhine.  While  the  enemies  of  Frederick  remained  thus  faiOiful  to 
each  other  in  tiieir  war  against  him,  he  had  just  lost  his  only  ally. 

King  George  II.  of  England  was  dead,  and  the  weak  Qeorge  IIL 
yielded  whcJly  to  the  imperious  will  of  his  mother  and  to  that  of 
I>}rd  Bute.  He  broke  off  his  league  with  Prussia,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  subsidy. 

Thus  Prussia  stood  alone— without  money,  without  soldiers, 
without  friends — surrounded  by  powerful  and  eager  enentiee — alone 
and  seemingly  hopeless,  with  so  many  vindictive  adversaries. 

All  this  made  Prince  Henry  not  only  unhappy,  but  dispirited — 
palsied  his  courage,  and  made  him  wish  to  leave  the  army  and  take 
refi^  iu  some  vast  solitude  where  he  could  mourn  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  hie  distracted  country.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the 
king  and  asked  for  his  discharge. 

The  king  replied : 

"It  is  not  difficult,  my  brother,  in  bright  and  prosperous  times, 
to  find  men  willing  to  serve  the  state.  Those  oitly  are  good  citizens 
who  stand  undaunted  at  the  post  of  danger  ia  times  of  great  crissB 
and  disaster.  The  true  calling  of  a  man  oonaists  in  this :  that  he 
should  intrepidly  carry  out  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  ent^- 
prises.  The  more  difSculty,  the  more  danger — the  more  bright 
honor  and  undying  fame.  I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  asking  for  your  discharge.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
neither  you  nor  I  can  feel  certain  of  a  hapi^  issue  to  tJie  cizcum- 
stancee  which  now  surround  us.  But  when  we  have  done  all  which 
lies  in  our  power,  our  consciences  and  public  opinion  will  do  us 
justice.  We  contend  for  our  fatherland  and  for  houOT.  We  muit 
make  the  impossible  possible,  in  order  to  succeed.  The  number  of 
mir  enemies  does  not  terrify  me.  The  greater  their  number,  the 
more  glorious  will  be  our  fame  when  we  have  conquered  them. "  * 

ft'ince  Henry,  ashamed  of  his  despondency,,  gave  to  this  letter  ot 
his  brother  the  answer  of  a  hero.    He  marched  against  the  B 
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dtove  them  from  Bileaift,  and  mieed  tba  si^e  of  Brealau,  arannd 
whioh  the  AtiBtrivui  nnder  Loudon  were  encamped,  Tauentzein, 
with  fearlesa  eawgy  and  with  but  three  tlunisaod  Frusaiaiis,  had 
fortified  himaell  in  Breelaa  against  this  powerful  enemj'.  So  in  tite 
very  beginning  of  tbe  winter  the  capital  of  Silesia  had  been  retakeiL 
By  Toigau  the  king  had  fought  and  won  bis  twelfth  battle  for  the 
pfwnroriimi  of  Sileaio — job,  fought  and  won  from  hie  powerful  and 
in-eocmcilable  enemies.  And  all  this  had  been  in  vain,  and  almoet 
withont  reeults.  The  pToq>ect  of  peace  seemed  far  distant,  and  tha 
hope  of  happiness  for  Frederick  even  as  remote. 

But  now  winter  was  npon  them.  This  stem  angel  of  peace  had 
Bheatbed  the  sword,  and  for  the  time  ended  the  war. 

While  the  pious  Maria  Theresa  and  her  court  ladies  made  it  tiie 
mods  to  prepare  lint  in  their  splendid  saloons  during  the  winter  for 
iba  wounded  mldietB — while  the  Buaaian  General  Soltihow  took  up 
hia  winter  quartets  at  Foeen,  and  gave  amnptuouB  feasts  and  ban- 
qoelB — Oederick  withdrew  toLeipeic,  in  which  city  philosophy  and 
learning  were  at  tiiat  time  most  flourishing.  The  Leipsigers  indeed 
boasted  that  thej  had  given  an  asylum  to  poetry  and  art. 

The  warrior-hero  was  now  changed  for  a  few  happy  months  into 
the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  scholar.  Frederick's  brow.  c<m- 
tracted  by  anxiety  and  core,  was  now  smooth ;  bis  eye  took  again 
its  wonted  fire — a  smile  was  on  his  lip,  and  the  hand  which  had  so 
long  brandished  the  sword,  gladly  resumed  the  pen.  He  who  had 
so  long  uttered  only  words  <tf  command  and  calls  to  battle,  now 
bowed  over  his  flute  and  drew  from  it  the  tenderest  and  most  melt- 
ing melodies.  The  evening  otmceriB  were  resumed.  The  mnsioal 
friends  and  comrades  <d  the  king  had  been  summoned  from  Berlin ; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  make  bis  haj^iness  complete^ 
he  had  called  his  best-beloved  friend,  the  Marquis  d' Argens,  to  his 
aide. 

D' Argens  had  much  to  tell  of  the  siege  of  Berlin  by  the  RuBsiaaa 
-~ot  the  firm  def«a)ce  of  the  burghen— of  their  patriotism  and  their 
oouiage.  IVederick's  eyes  glistened  with  emotion,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  thankful  heart  he  promised  to  stand  by  his  faithful  Ber- 
Uners  to  the  end.  But  when  D' Argens  told  of  the  desolation  which 
the  Buaaians  bad  wrought  amongst  the  treasures  of  art  in  Chariot, 
tenbnrg,  the  brow  of  the  king  grew  dark,  and  with  prctfonnd  indig- 
nation he  said : 

"  Ah,  the  Bussians  are  barb^ans,  who  labor  only  for  tlie  down- 
fall of  humanity.*  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  conquering  them,  and 
destroying  their  rude,  despotic  sovereignty,  they  will  again  and 
ever  disquiet  the  whole  of  Eun^w.     In  the  mean  time,  however,' 

•  Tlie  Idnft'H  gn  wordi.— 'AiettanholtE,  nd.  L,  p.  XB. 
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Bttid  Frederick,  "the  vandtiliBm  of  the  Rusaiana  shall  not  demlxoj 
our  beautiful  winter  rest.  If  they  have  torn  my  paintings  and 
crushed  my  ststuee.  we  must  collect  new  art-treasuree.  GotskowdEj 
has  told  me  that  in  Italy,  (bat  inexhauatible  mine  of  art,  there  aie 
still  many  glorious  pictures  of  the  g^^at  old  masters ;  he  shall  jao- 
cure  them  for  me,  and  I  will  make  haste  to  finish  this  war  in  order 
to  enjoy  my  new  paintings,  and  to  rest  in  my  besiutiful  Sans-Sooci. 
Ah,  marquis,  let  us  speak  no  longer  of  it,  in  this  room  at  least,  let 
us  forget  tlie  war.  It  has  whitened  my  hair,  and  made  an  old  man 
of  me  before  my  time.  My  back  Is  bent,  and  my  face  is  wrinkled 
as  the  flounce  on  a  wcanan's  dre«.  All  this  has  the  warbmu^t 
upon  me.  But  my  heart  and  my  inclinations  are  unchanged,  and  I 
think  I  dare  now  allow  them  a  little  satisfaction  and  indulgence. 
Come,  marquis,  I  have  a  new  poem  from  Voltaire,  sent  to  me  a  few 
days  since.  "We  will  see  if  he  con  find  grace  before  yoar  steiv 
tribunal.  I  have  also  some  new  sins  to  confess.  That  is  to  say,  I 
have  some  poeme  composed  intbehoimof  reet  during  my  campaigns. 
You  are  my  literary  father  confeesor,  and  we  will  see  if  you  can 
give  me  absolution." 

But  the  king  did  not  dedicate  the  entire  winter  to  music,  and 
French  poems,  and  gay,  cheei^ul  conversation  with  hie  friends.  A 
part  of  this  happy  time  was  consecrated  to  the  earnest  etody  of  the 
ancients.  For  the  first  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  Qerman 
literature,  aad  felt  an  ioteiest  in  the  efforts  of  German  philosophers 
and  poets. 

Quintus  IciliuB,  the  learned  companion  of  Frederick,  had  often 
assured  him  that  the  Bcholarehip,  the  wit,  the  poetry  of  Germany, 
found  at  this  time  their  best  representatives  in  Leipeic,  that  he  at 
lei^th  became  curious  to  see  these  great  men,  of  whom  Quintm 
Icilius  asserted  that  they  far  surpassed  the  Frenoh  in  scholarship, 
and  in  wit  and  intellect  might  take  their  places  unchallenged  side 
by  side  with  the  IVench. 

The  king  listened  to  this  ausnrance  with  rather  a  contemptuons 
smile.  He  directed  Iciliua,  however,  to  present  to  him  some  of  the 
Leipaic  scholars  and  authors. 

"  I  will  present  to  your  majesty  the  most  renowned  scholar  md 
philologist  of  Leipsic,  Professor  Qottscbed,  and  the  celebrated 
author,  Gellert, "  said  Icilius,  with  great  animation.  "Which  of 
the  two  will  your  majesty  receive  flratt" 

"Bring  me  first  the  scholar  and  philologist,"  said  the  king, 
laughing.  "  Perhaps  the  man  has  already  discovered  in  this  barbar- 
ous Duteb  tongue  a  few  soft  notes  and  turns,  and  if  so,  I  am  curiom 
to  hear  them.  Go,  then,  and  bring  me  Professor  Ootteched.  I  have 
often  heard  of  him.  and  I  know  that  Voltaire  dedicated  an  ode  to 
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him.  In  tbe  meaD  time  I  will  read  a  little  in  my  Luoretiiis  and 
prepare  atj  soul  for  the  interview  with  this  great  Dutchman, " 

IcUius  hastened  off  to  -summon  tbe  renowned  professor  to  the 
king. 

Oottached,  to  whom,  at  that  time,  all  Oermooj  rendered  homage, 
and  who  poeseeaed  all  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  Qernuui  scholar, 
Uiought  it  most  natural  that  the  king  should  wieh  to  know  him,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  with  a  gracious  smile.  In  the  complete, 
faeart'felt  conviction  of  his  own  glorj,  in  the  rigid,  pedantic  array 
of  a  magnificent,  long-tailed  wig,  the  German  professor  appeared 
betvxB  the  king.  Hie  majesty  received  him  in  his  short,  simple, 
tmoetentatious  manner,  and  smiled  significantly  at  the  pompous 
manner  of  the  renowned  man.  They  spoke  at  first  of  tbe  progress 
of  Oennan  philosophy,  and  the  king  listened  with  gmve  attention 
to  tbe  learned  deductions  of  tbe  professor,  but  be  thought  to  himself 
that  Oottscbed  understood  but  little  how  to  make  bis  knowledge 
palatable ;  he  was  ptohablj  a  learned,  but  most  certainly  a  very 
uninteresting  man. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  with  mora  vivacity  when  tb^ 
spoke  of  poetry  and  history,  and  the  king  entered  upon  this  theme 
with  warm  Interest. 

"In  the  history  of  Qermany,  1  believe  there  is  still  much  con- 
cealed," said  n«derick;  "I  am  convinced  that  many  important 
documents  ara  yet  hidden  away  in  the  cloisters, " 

Oottscbed  looked  up  at  bim  proudly,  "Pardon,  sire,"  said  be, 
in  bis  format,  pedantic  way.  "I  believe  those  can  be  only  unim- 
portant documents.  To  my  view,  at  least,  there  is  no  moment  of 
German  history  concealed — all  is  clear,  and  I  can  give  information 
OB  erery  point  1" 

The  king  bowed  his  head  with  a  mocking  smile.  "You  are  a 
great  scholar,  sir ;  I  dare  not  boast  of  any  preeminence.  I  only 
know  the  history  of  the  German  States  written  by  P6re  Ban*. " 

"  He  bas  written  a  German  history  as  well  as  a  foreigner  could 
write  it,"  said  Gottscbed.  "For  this  purpose  be  made  use  of  a 
I^in  work,  written  by  Struve,  in  Jena,  He  translatad  this  book — 
notliing  more.  Had  Barr*  understood  German,  his  history  would 
have  been  better ;  be  would  have  bad  surer  sources  of  information  at 
bis  command,^ 

"But  Barr6  was  of  Alsace,  and  understood  German,"  soid  Fred- 
erick, eagerly.  "Bat  you,  who  are  a  scholar,  an  author,  and  a 
grammarian,  tdl  me,  if  any  thing  can  be  made  of  the  German 
language  T" 

"  Well,  I  think  we  have  already  made  many  beautiful  thioge  of 
it,"  said  Qottsobed,  in  tbe  full  coneciousness  of  bis  own  fame. 
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"  But  jaa  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  any  melody,  or  any  grace, " 
said  Frederick.  "  The  Gterman  language  is  n  succeBsion  ot  barbarotu 
Bounds ;  there  is  no  mueic  in  it.  Every  tone  is  rough  aod  haieh, 
and  its  many  discoi'ds  nmke  it  useless  for  poetry  or  eloquence.  Foi 
instance,  in  Oennon  you  call  a  rival '  Nebenbuhler, '  what  a  fatal, 
disgusting  sound — 'Buhler  I'"  • 

"  Ah,  your  majesty, "  said  Qottsched,  impatiently,  "  that  ia  alM 
a  sound  in  the  French  tongue.  You  should  know  Uiia,  tor  no  one 
undenrtands  better,  more  energetically  than  yourself,  how  to  circum- 
vent the  'boules  I" 

Frederick  laughed;  and  this  gay  rejoindo'  of  the  leuned  pro- 
fessor reconciled  him  somewhat  to  his  putfed-up  and  haughty  self- 
conceit.  "It  is  true,  "said  he,  "this  time  you  are  right;  but  yon 
mtist  admit  that,  in  general,  the  French  language  is  softer  and  more 
melodious  I" 

"I  cannot  admit  it,"  said  Ootteched,  fiercely.  "I  assert  that 
Oennan  is  more  musical.  How  harsh,  how  detestable  sounds,  for 
instance,  the  French  'amour;'  how  soft  and  tender—yes,  I  may  say, 
how  characteristic — sounds  the  word  '  Hebe .' '  " 

"Aha  r  said  the  king,  "you  are  certainly  most  happily  matried, 
or  you  would  not  be  so  enthusiastic  about  German  'Uebe,  '.which  I 
admit  isavery  different  tJiing  from  French 'amour.'  lam,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  the  French  language  has  many  advantagei 
over  the  German.  For  instance,  in  the  French  rate  word  may  often 
suffice  to  convey  many  different  meanings,  while  for  this  purpose 
several  German  words  must  be  combined. " 

"That  is  true.  There  your  majesty  is  right,"  said  Qottsched, 
ifaonghtfully.  "  The  French  language  has  t^iLs  advantage.  But  this 
shall  be  no  longer  so — we  will  change  it  t  Yee,  yes — we  will  reform 
it  altogether !" 

Frederick  looked  astonished  and  highly  diverted.  This  aasnmp- 
tion  of  the  learned  scholar,  "to  ohange  all  that,"  itnpreeaed  him 
Hirough  its  immensitr.f  "Bring  that  about  sir,"  said  the  king, 
gaylf.  "Wave  your  field-marshal's  staff  and  give  to  the  German 
language  that  which  it  has  never  possessed,  grace,  significance,  and 
facility ;  then  breathe  upon  it  the  capability  to  express  soft  poasioa 
and  tender  feeling,  and  you  will  do  for  the  language  what  Julius 
CEBsar  did  for  the  people.  You  will  be  a  conqueror,  and  will  culti- 
vate and  polish  barbarians  I" 

Gk)ttBched  did  not  perceive  the  mocker;  which  lay  in  these  words 
of  the  king,  but  received  them  smilingly  as  agreeable  flattery. 

*  Tha  Uds^  owa  words. — Arcbenbolti,  toL  1L.,  p.  37S. 

tMan;  jears  Afterward  tlie  blng  repeated  this  declaration  ot  Qottached  to  tlM 
DucheBBof "    ■ 
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"The  a«nDan  language  is  w«II  fitted  to  eipreee  tender  etnotiaaa. 
I  pledge  mjBelf  to  tr&naliite  aaj  French  poem  [aithfnllf ,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  melodionsl;, "  said  he. 

"I  will  put  fou  to  the  proof,  at  once,"  aaid  the  king,  opening 
a  book  which  lay  upon  the  table.  "  Look  I  Theee  are  Uie  Odea  of 
Boussean,  and  we  will  take  the  first  one  which  accident  {m 
LieteB  to  this : 

*"BouB  un  plna  benreuz  aosplee, 


Lul  coDHscre  tob  beaux  Joun 
l»j&  la  bCfJier  B'aUume. 
Ii'aniel  brOki,  renoeiiB  fume^ 

La  Tictlme  a'embeUlC. 


Le  mjsWre  B'ftccompUt.'  ■ 

"Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  tranelate  thla  beauifnl  stonca 
into  Oeiroant"  B»id  the  king. 

"Ufourmajeely  allows  me,  I  will  tranelate  it  at  once,"  said  he. 
"  Give  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil. " 

"Take  them,"  said  Frederick.  "We  will  divert  ourselves  by  a 
lictle  rivalry  in  song,  while  you  tranalate  the  versea  of  the  French 
poet  into  Qerman.  I  will  sing  to  the  praise  of  the  German  author 
in  French  rhyme.     Let  us  not  disturb  each  other. " 

Frederick  stepped  to  the  window  and  wrote  off  hastily  a  few 
verses,  then  wail«d  till  he  saw  that  Gkitfached  had  also  ceased  to 
write.     "Ismready,  sir,"  said  the  king. 

"  And  I  also, "  said  the  scholar,  solemnly.  "  Listen,  your  majesty, 
and  be  pleased  to  take  the  book  and  compare  as  I  read  i"  then  witii 
a  loud  nasal  voice  he  read  his  ttanalation : 

" '  Uit  unglelch  glQckllcherm  Oeaehlcka, 
CIcbeut  die  Kiuilgia  larter  Pdn, 
Hln,  Deine  acUtnaD  AuKHiWcka, 
Zum  Opfer  Docb  elmnal  zu  WeQui, 
Den  Holmtoaa  Uebt  man  aufzogE^iai, 
Da- Ahar  ^aiut,  dea  WeUirauohB  JxifEe 
DorchdrlngeD  aaboii  die  vettea  UUte, 
Das  Opfar  wlrd  gedoppah  achOa, 
Durch  Amora  Glut  tab  ea  Terflogen, 
Und  das  Oeheinudga  wlrd  vollzogen.' 

■Now,  your  majerty,"  iaidGottBched,  "do  you  not  find  ti>at  the 
German  language  is  capable  of  repeating  the  French  versea  prontptly 
and  conoleelyT" 

"  I  am  astooislied  tbtlt  you  have  been  able  to  translate  this  beauti- 

•See note,  page  $?% 
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(al  poem.  I  am  nony  I  am  too  old  to  learn  Qeiman.  I  regret  that 
in  my  ycmth  I  bad  neither  the  courage  nor  the  inetructioa  neceBSary. 
I  would  certainly  have  turned  many  ctf  my  leisure  houra  to  tlie 
translation  of  Qerman  authors,  rather  than  to  Roman  and  French 
writers ;  but  the  past  cannot  be  recalled,  and  I  must  be  content  I  It 
I  can  never  hope  to  become  a  Oerman  writer,  it  will  at  least  be 
granted  me  to  aing  the  praises  of  the  regenerator  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  IVench  verse.    I  have  sought  to  do  so  now — listen  1" 

The  king  read  aloud  a  few  verses  to  the  enraptured  profeescff. 
The  inunodrante  praise  enchanted  him,  and,  in  the  asanrBnoe  of  bis 
pride  and  conceit,  he  did  not  remark  the  flue  irony  concealed  in 
them.  With  a  raised  voice,  and  a  graceful,  bantering  smile,  the 
king  c<aicluded  -. 

"  Ccst  k  tol  Cfgne  deg  8&ICIIUI, 
D'arracber  oe  secret  &  la  pature  avore  ; 
Cadoucir  duia  tet  chants  d'une  langoe  baibare. 
Lea  dun  et  dAteHtabtes  niia  ! "  • 

"  Ah  1  your  majesty, "  cried  Gottsched,  forgetting  his  indignation 
over  the  !angue  barbare,  in  hia  rapture  at  the  praise  he  bad  received, 
"you  are  kind  and  cruel  at  the  same  moment.  You  caat  reproach 
upon  our  poor  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  me  right  n^al 
praise.  Cygw  dea  Saxona — that  is  an  epithet  which  does  honor  to 
the  royal  giver,  and  to  the  happy  receiver.  For  a  king  and  a  hero, 
there  can  be  no  higher  fame  than  to  appreciate  and  reverence  men 
of  letters.  The  eons  of  Apollo  and  the  Mueee,  the  scholars,  the 
artists  and  authors,  have  no  more  exalted  object  than  to  attain  the 
acknowledgment  and  consideration  of  the  king  and  the  hero.  Sin^ 
1  make  you  a  most  profound  and  grateful  reverence.  You  have 
composed  a  niaat«rly  little  poem,  and  when  the  Cygne  da  Saxont 
ihall  aing  his  swanlike  aong,  it  will  be  in  honor  of  the  great  Fred- 
rick, the  Ceeear  of  his  time. " 

''Now,mydeBrQuintus,''  said  the  king,  after  Gottsched  had  with- 
drawn, "  are  you  content  with  your  great  scholart" 

"Sire,"  said  he.  "1  muat  sorrowfully  confees  that  the  great  Gott- 
sched has  covered  his  head  with  a  little  too  much  ot  Ute  dost  of 
learning ;  he  is  too  much  of  the  pedant. " 

"  He  is  a  puffed-np,  conceited  fool, "  said  the  king,  impatiently ; 
"and  you  can  never  convince  me  that  he  is  a  great  genius.  Great 
men  are  modest ;  they  have  an  exalted  aim  ever  before  them,  and 
arc  never  sutiafled  with  themselves ;  but  men  like  this  Gottsched 
place  themselves  upon  an  altar,  and  fall  down  and  worship.  "Hiia 
is  their  only  reward,  and  they  ^11  never  do  any  thing  tmly  great.' 

"But  Gottsched  has  really  great^nd  imperishable  merit,"  said 

•  (EuTreaPoMhiuiie*,  toLtIL,  p.Sie.    8ee note,  p.  ESTt, 
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Qulntna,  eagerly.  "He  has  done  much  for  die  Ungnage,  much  for 
culture,  and  for  science.  All  Qenn&ny  honors  him,  and,  if  the  in- 
oense  (rftered  him  has  turned  his  head,  we  must  forgive  him,  be- 
cause of  the  great  service  he  has  rendered." 

"  I  can  never  believe  that  he  is  a  great  man,  or  a  poet.  He  had 
the  audacity  to  apeak  of  the  golden  era  of  literature  which  bloomed 
in  tiie  time  of  my  grandfather,  Frederick  I.,  in  Germany,  and  he 
was  so  foolhardy  aa  to  mention  8(»ne  German  scribblers  of  that  time, 
-whoee  harharous  names  no  one  knows,  aa  the  equals  of  Bacine,  and 
Comeille,  and  even  of  Virgil.  Kepeat  to  me,  once  more,  the  names 
of  those  departed  geniuses,  that  I  may  know  the  rivals  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  day  V 

"  He  spoke  of  Beesen  and  Neukf  rch, "  said  Quintus ;  "  I  must  con- 
fees  it  eavoTB  of  audacity  to  compare  theee  men  with  Racine  and 
Ccnmeille ;  he  did  this,  perhaps,  toesoite  the  interest  of  your  majesty, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  Frederick,  to  whom  all  Germany 
renders  homage,  attributes  all  that  is  good  and  honorable  to  the 
Oemum,  but  bas  a  poor  opinion  of  his  intellect,  his  learning,  and 
his  wit" 

The  king  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  servant  entered  and  gave 
him  a  letter  from  the  professor,  Qottached. 

"I  find,  Quintus,"  said  the  king,  "that  my  brother  in  Apollo 
does  me  the  honor  to  treat  me  with  confidence.  If  I  was  at  all  dis' 
posed  to  be  arrogant,  I  might  Anally  imagine  myself  to  be  his  equal. 
Let  ua  see  with  what  sort  of  dedication  the  Cygne  dea  Saxona  has 
honored  us, "  He  oi>ened  the  letter,  and  while  reading,  his  counte- 
nance cleared,  and  he  burst  out  into  a  loud,  joyous  laugh.  "  Well, 
youdnust  read  this  poem,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  pure  German  and  true 
poetry."  The  king,  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  great  tragedian, 
stepped  forward  with  a  nasal  voice,  and  exactly  in  the  pompous 
manner  of  Gottsched,  he  read  tbe  poem  ^oud.  "Be  pleased  to  re- 
mark," nid  the  king,  with  assumed  solemnity,  "that  Gottsched 
announces  himself  as  the  Pindar  of  Germany,  and  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  commend  me  in  his  rhymes  to  after-centuries.  And 
now,  tell  me,  Quintus.  if  this  is  German  poetry!  Is  your  innermost 
Boul  inspired  by  these  exalted  linesY" 

" Sire, "  said  Quintus  loilius,  "I  abandon  my  renowned  scholar, 
and  freely  confess  that  your  majesty  judged  him  correctly  ;  he  is  an 
insufferable  fool  and  simpleton. " 

"Not 90;  but  he  is  a  German  scholar,"  said  the  king,  patheti- 
cally; "one  of  the  great  pillars  which  support  the  weight  of  the 
great  temple  of  German  science  and  poetry. " 

"  Sire.  I  offer  up  my  German  scholar :  I  lay  him  upon  the  altar  of 
your  just  irony.    You  ma;  tear  him  to  pieces ;  he  is  yows-    But  ^ 
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pra^  Ton,  tfaer^twe,  to  be  gnciona,  site,  and  j»x>miae  me  to  TM»h« 
my  poet  kindlj. " 

"I  jwomiae/saidtiie  king:  "I  wlrii  siao  to  become acqa&inted 
with  tbis  model 

"  I^mlrn  me,  however,  one  thing.  If  the  Oerman  poet  reeembles 
the  Qermaii  Bcholar,  j'oa  will  make  me  no  reproodies  if  I  turn  awi^ 
from  all  euoh  commodities  in  future  T" 


CHAPTER    ZII. 


Qelixbt  was  just  returning  from  the  unirenity,  where,  In  the 
lai^  hall,  he  had  recommanoed  his  lectures  on  morality.  A  large 
audience  had  assembled,  who  had  given  the  most  undivided  atten- 
tion to  their  beloved  master.  As  he  left  the  roetrum  the  aaeemUy, 
entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  burst  forth  in  loud  a|q>lAUse, 
and  all  prewed  forward  to  welcome  the  beloved  teacher  cm  his  return 
to  his  academic  duties  aft«r  his  severe  illneee. 

Hieee  proofs  of  love  had  touched  the  eenaitive  German  poet  so 
deeply  in  his  pt^sent  nervous  and  suffering  condition,  that  be 
reached  his  lodging  deathly  pale  and  with  trembling  kneee ;  ntterly 
exhausted,  he  threw  himself  into  his  arm-chair,  the  only  article  ot 
luxury  in  his  simple  study. 

The  old  man,  who  sat  near  the  window  in  tbla  study,  was  bosUj 
engaged  in  reading,  and  paid  Mm  no  attention ;  although  0«dlnt 
coughed  several  times,  he  did  not  appear  to  lemarkhla  presence,  and 
oon tinned  to  read. 

"Conrad,"  said  Gellert,  at  length,  in  a  friendly,  pleading  tone. 

"  Professor, "  answered  the  old  man,  as  he  looked  up  unwiUizk^^ 
fnun  his  book. 

"Conrad,  it  seems  to  me  that  yon  might  stand  up  when  I  enter; 
not,  periiaps.  so  much  out  of  respect  for  your  master,  as  becanse  be 
is  delicate  and  weak,  and  needs  your  assistance. " 

"Professor,"  said  the  old  man,  with  composure,  "tooXj  intmded 
finishing  the  chapter  which  I  have  juat  commenced,  and  then  I 
should  have  risen.  You  came  a  little  too  soon.  It  waa  your  own 
fault  if  I  was  compelled  to  read  after  you  came. " 

Gellert  smiled.  "  What  book  were  you  reading  so  earnestly,  my 
old  friend?" 

"  Ite '  Swedish  Countess. '  professor.  Yon  know  it  is  my  f aviwite 
btx^    I  am  reading  it  now  for  the  twelfth  time,  and  I  atill  tUiik 
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it  tlw  moat  beautiful  aitd  touching,  u  well  m  &»  suat  Bmalble  book 
I  erer  read.  It  la  entirely  beycmd  mjr  oomprdieiiaion,  protener, 
how  70U  made  it,  and  how  you  could  have  reoolleoted  all  theee 
ohanning  histories.     Who  rdated  ail  that  to  yout" 

"No  one  related  it  to  me.  it  came  from  my  own  head  and  heart," 
said  Gellert,  pleasantly.  "Bnt  no,  that  ia  a  very  presumptuous 
thought ;  it  did  not  ctmie  from  myself,  but  from  the  great  spirit, 
who  oooaaionally  sends  a  ray  of  his  Godlike  graiius  to  quicken  the 
hearts  and  im^natione  of  poetB. " 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  professor,"  said  Conrad,  impatiently. 
"Why  do  you  not  talk  like  the  book— I  tioderstand  all  that  the 
'Swiedisb  Countess'  says,  fear  she  speaks  like  other  peojde.  Bhe  is 
an  altogether  BCmaible  and  lovely  woman,  and  I  have  thought  some- 
times, profeaeoF — " 

Old  Coniad  hesitaled-and  looked  embarrassed. 

"  Well,  Conrad,  what  have  you  thoue^tt" 

"  I  have  thought  sometimes,  air,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  yoa 
to  marry  Uie  'Swedish  Countess. '" 

Qellert  started  slightly,  and  a  light  flush  mounted  to  his  brow. 

"  I  marry  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "  Heaven  protect  me  from  fastening 
snoh  a  ycAe  upon  mys^,  or  putting  my  happiness  in  Uie  power  of 
any  creature  so  fickle,  vain,  capricious,  hanghty,  obstinate,  and 
heartleeB  as  a  woman,  Ctmrad,  where  did  you  get  this  wild  ideat 
yon  know  that  I  hate  women ;  no,  not  hate,  but  fear  tliem,  as  the 
lamb  tear*  the  wolf. " 

"Oh,   sir,"  cried  Conrad,   angrily,   "waa   your  mother  not  a 

"Yes,"  said  Gtellert,  softly,  after  a  pause—"  yea,  she  was  a  woman, 
»  whole-hearted,  noble  woman.  She  was  the  golden  star  of  my 
(diildhood,  the  saintly  ideal  of  the  youth,  as  she  is  now  in  heavsa 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  man ;  there  is  no  woman  like  her,  Conrad. 
She  was  the  imperaonation  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  goodneai, 
and  <J  devotion." 

"YoQ  are  right,"  said  Conrad,  softly,  "she  was  a  true  wonan; 
tJie  entire  village  loved  and  honored  her  lar  her  benevolmioe  and 
piety ;  when  she  died,  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  all  lost  a 
mother." 

"  When  she  died, "  said  Gellert,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotlcai, 
"  my  happiness  and  youth  died  with  her ;  and  when  the  first  hand- 
ful of  earth  fell  upon  h^  ooffin  I  felt  as  if  my  beart-strlngB  broke, 
and  tiiat  feeling  has  never  left  me." 

"Ton  loved  your  mother  too  dee^dy.  prafMaor,"  said  Conrad; 
"  that  is  the  reason  you  are  determined  not  to  lor*  ood  marry  some 
other  woman." 
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"  Wbj,  man,  do  not  talk  to  me  again  of  nlanying, "  cried  Oelkct. 
"What  has  that  fatal  word  to  do  in  my  study?" 

"  A  great  deal,  sir ;  onlj  look  how  miserable  eveiy  thing  ia  here ; 
not  even  neat  and  comfortable,  as  it  ahonld  certainly  be  in  the  room 
of  so  learned  and  celebrated  a  professor.  Only  think  of  tbe  change 
that  wonld  be  made  by  a  bright  young  wife.  You  must  marry,  pro- 
feraor,  and  the  lady  must  be  rich.  This  state  of  things  cannot  con- 
tinue; you  must  take  a  wife,  for  you  cannot  live  imyonr  celebrity." 

"No,  Conrad,  but  on  my  aalary, "  said  Oellert.  "I  receive  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thaletB  from  my  profeasorship ;  <Hily  think,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thalers  I  That  is  a  gteat  deal  for  a  Oerman  poet, 
Coniad  ;  I  shoold  consider  myself  most  fortunate.  It  is  anfflcimit 
tor  my  necessities,  and  will  certainly  keep  me  from  want. " 

"  It  would  be  sufficient,  prcdeesor,  if  we  were  not  so  eztravagant 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  may  very  well  listen  to  a  word  from  me. 
I  served  your  father  for  fifteen  years — in  fact,  you  inherited  m6 
from  bim.  I  have  tiie  right  to  speak.  If  it  goes  so  far,  I  will  han- 
ger and  thirst  with  you,  but  it  makes  me  angry  that  we  should 
hunger  and  thirst  when  there  is  no  neoeasity.  Have  you  dined  to- 
day?" 

"No,  Conrad, "  said  Oellert,  looking  embarrassed.  "Ihad,  acci- 
dentally, no  money  with  me  as  I  came  out  of  the  academy,  and  you 
know  that  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  the  eating-house  witliout  paying 
inunediately." 

"  Accidentally  you  had  no  motKfy  T  You  had  probably  left  it  at 
home." 

"  Tes,  Conrad,  I  bad  left  it  at  home. " 

"  No,  sir ;  you  gave  your  last  thaler  to  the  stndent  who  came  thif 
morning  and  told  yon  of  his  necessities,  and  domplained  so  bitterly 
that  he  had  eat«n  nothing  warm  for  three  days.  You  gave  your 
money  to  him,  and  that  was  not  right,  for  now  we  have  nothing 


"Yes,  Conard,  itwas  right,  it  was  my  dut^;  he  hungered  and  I 
was  full ;  he  wafl  poor  and  in  want,  and  I  had  money,  and  sat  in 
my  warm,  comfortable  room ;  it  was  quite  right  for  me  to  help 
him." 

"Yes,  you  say  so  always,  sir,  and  our  money  all  goes  to  the 
devil,"  muttered  Conrad.  "With  what  shall  we  satisfy  ourselves 
to-day?" 

"  Well, "  said  Oellert,  aftnr  a  pause,  "  we  wiU  drink  some  coffee, 
and  eat  some  bread  and  butt«r.  Coffee  is  an  excellent  beverage,  and 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  poets,  for  it  enlivens  tbe  fancy, " 

"And  leaves  the  stomach  empty, "  said  Conrad. 

"We  have  bread  andbutl«r  to  satisfy  that.    Ah,  Coniad,  I  aBHora 


thirteen  children,  beeides  mj  father  and  mother,  and  mj  father's 
salary  was  not  more  tban  two  hundred  thalers.  Conrad,  he  had  leas 
than  I,  and  he  had  to  provide  for  thirteen  children. " 

"Ab  if  you  had  not  provided  for  youxBelf  since  70U  were  devec 
yean  old — as  if  I  liad  not  seen  you  copying  late  into  llie  night  to 
earn  nii^ey,  at  an  age  when  other  children  scarcely  know  what 
money  is,  and  know  still  less  of  work." 

"  Bnt  when  I  carried  the  mon^  which  I  had  earned  to  my  mother, 
■he  kissed  me  so  tenderly,  and  called  me  her  brave,  noble  eon — that 
-was  a  greater  reward  than  all  the  money  in  the  world.  And  when 
the  next  ChrtBtmas  came,  and  we  were  all  thirteen  so  happy,  and 
each  one  received  a  plate  filled  with  nuts  and  apples  and  little  pres- 
ents. I  received  a  shining  new  coat.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
had  a  coat  of  new  cloth.  Hy  mother  had  bought  the  material  with 
the  money  I  had  earned.  She  had  kept  it  all.  and  now  my  writings 
had  changed  into  a  beautiful  coat,  which  I  wore  with  pride  and 
delight.  No  ooat  is  so  comfortable  as  one  we  have  earned  ourselves. 
The  self-earned  coat  ia  the  royal  mantle  of  the  poor." 

"But  we  need  not  be  poor,"  scolded  Conrad.  "It  is  that  which 
toakea  me  angry.  If  we  were  careful,  we  could  live  comfortably  and 
free  from  care  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  thalers.  But  every  thing  is 
given  away,  and  every  thing  is  done  for  others,  until  we  have  noth- 
ing left  for  ourselves. " 

"We  have  never  gone  hungry  to  bed,  Conrad,  and  we  need  not 
hunger.  To-day  we  have  cc^ee,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  receive  something  from  my  publishers  from  the 
fourth  edition  of  my  fables.  It  is  not  much,  it  will  be  about  twenty 
thalers,  but  we  wiU  be  able  to  live  a  long  time  on  that.  Be  content, 
Conrad,  and  go  now  into  the  kitchen  and  preftare  the  coffee ;  I  am 
really  rather  hungry.  Well,  Conrad,  you  still  appear  discontented. 
Have  you  another  grievance  in  reeerveT" 

"  Yes,  professor,  I  have  another.  The  beadle  tells  me  that  the 
university  have  offered  you  a  still  higher  position  than  the  one  you 
now  hold.     Is  it  true?" 

"Yes,  Conrad,  it  is  true.    They  wished  me  to  become  a  regular 

"And  you  declinedl" 

"  I  declined.  I  would  liave  been  obliged  to  be  present  at  all  the  con- 
ferences. I  wouldhavehad  more  trouble,  azid  if  I  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  rector  I  would  have  been  lost  indeed,  for  the 
rector  represents  the  university ;  and  if  any  royal  personages  should 
arrive  it  ia  he  who  must  receive  them  and  welcome  them  in  the 
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name  of  Uie  nnivenlty.  No,  no ;  protect  m«  from  such  boDors.  I 
do  not  desire  InteroourM  witii  great  men.  I  prefer  my  present  posi- 
tion and  small  salary,  and  the  liberty  erf  sitting  quietly  in  my 
own  study,  to  a  r^^ular  jvofeescMBhip  and  a  higlier  aalory,  and  being 
forced  to  dance  attendance  in  the  uitechambers  of  great  peo(^ 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I  am  delicate,  and  that  alone  would  pre- 
T«nt  me  front  attending  as  many  lectures  as  the  government  requina 
ttom  a  regular  hi^-sal^ied  professor.  Ton  must  never  reoeiTe 
money  for  work  that  you  have  not  done  and  cannot  do.  Now,  Con- 
rad, those  are  my  recuKois  for  declining  this  situation  for  tiie  second 
time.  I  think  yon  will  be  contented  now,  and  prepare  me  an  azsel- 
lant  oup  of  coflee. ' 

"It  is  a  shame,  nerertheleaB, "  aaidConiad,  "that  tliey  should  s^ 
you  aie  not  a  regular  professor.  But  that  is  beoause  y<xt  have  no 
wife.  If  the  Swedish  conntees  were  here,  every  thing  would  be 
changed ;  your  study  would  be  nicely  arranged,  and  you  would  be 
so  neatiy  dressed,  that  no  erne  would  dare  to  say  you  were  not  a  reg- 
ular professoi." 

"But  that  is  no  offence,  Conrad,"  cried  Gellert,  laughing.  "In 
the  sense  in  which  you  understand  it,  I  am  more  now  thou  if  I  had 
accepted  this  other  position,  for  I  am  now  called  an  extraordinary 
professor." 

"Well,  I  sm  glad  that  they  know  that  you  are  an  extraordinary 
professor,"  said  Conrad,  somewhat  appeased.  "Now  I  will  go  to. 
the  kitehen  and  make  the  coffee.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  a 
letter  tor  yon  which  was  left  by  a  servant. " 

He  to^  a  letfw  from  the  table,  and  handed  it  to  his  mastw, 
While  he  was  breaking  the  seal,  Ccnintd  approaohed  t^e  door  elowly 
and  hesitatingly,  evidently  curious  to  bear  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
He  had  not  reached  the  door,  when  Oetlert  reoolled  him. 

"  Conrad, "  said  OMlert,  with  a  bembling  voioe,  "  hear  what  this 


"  Well,  I  am  really  curious, "  said  Conrad,  smiling. 
Gellert  took  (he  letter  and  commenced  reading : 
"Mj  dear  and  hcmored  jsofessor,  will  you  allow  one  ot  jma—" 
Here  be  hesitated,  and  bis  face  fiuahed  deeply.     "No,"  he  said, 
softly ;  "  I  cannot  read  that ;  It  is  too  great,  too  undeserved  praise 
of  myself.    Bead  it  yourself. " 

"  Nonsense  I"  said  Conrad,  taking  the  letter ;  "  Hie  profenor  is  as 
bashful  as  a  yotmg  girt  To  read  one's  praise,  is  no  shame.  Now 
listen :  '  Hy  dear  and  iKnxored  professor,  will  you  allow  one  of  your 
pupils  to  seek  a  favor  from  youT  I  am  rich  r  Ood  bos  enriched  yoa 
with  the  rarest  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  Imt  He  has  Kit  bestowed 
outward  wealth  upon  you.     Your  salary  is  not  large,  but  your  heart 
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ia  K>  gnat  Bud  noble,  ttut  you  give  the  little  jon  potwcw  to  the  ■poor 
and  Buffering,  and  care  for  others  while  you  yourself  net»d  can. 
Allow  me.  raj  moch-loved  master,  something  of  that  same  happi- 
nan  which  yon  enjoy.  Grant  me  the  pleaeure  of  offering  you  (who 
diTide  yottr  Im^ad  with  the  poor,  and  your  laat  thaler  with'the  sof- 
feriiig)  a  email  addition  to  your  salary,  and  begging  you  to  use  it 
ao  long  as  God  leayee  you  upon  earth,  to  be  the  delist  of  your 
scholars,  and  the  pride  of  Oermany.  nie  banker  Farentbal  }\fia 
<xden  to  pay  to  you  quarterly  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thaJera ;  yon 
ivill  to-morrow  reoeive  the  firet  inetalment. 

"'YODB  ORATIBTn.  AMD  ABMIHDIO  FUHli.' 

"Hunahl  biurabrcriedConrad,  wavingthep^ieraloft  "Now 
we  are  rich,  we  can  live  oomfortably,  without  care.  Oh,  I  wlD 
take  care  of  yon,  and  yon  must  drink  a  glass  of  wine  every  day,  in 
(»der  to  become  stnmg,  and  I  will  bring  your  dinn^  from  the  best 
eating-house,  that  you  may  enjoy  your  meal  in  peace  and  quiet  in 
your  own  room.." 

"Gently,  gently,  Conrad  I"  said  Gellert,  smiling.  "In  your  de- 
light over  the  money,  you  forget  the  noble  giver.  Who  can  it  beT 
Who  among  my  pupils  is  bo  rich  and  bo  delicate,  as  to  bestow  so 
generously,  and  in  such  a  mannerT" 

"  It  is  some  one  who  does  not  wieh  us  to  know  his  name,  pn- 
fessor."  cried  Conrad,  gayly;  "and  we  will  not  break  our  hearts 
over  it.  But  now,  air,  we  will  not  content  ourselves  with  bread 
and  oc^ee ;  we  are  rich,  and  we  need  not  live  bo  poorly  I  I  will  go 
to  the  eating-houae  and  bring  yon  a  nioe  broiled  capon,  and  some 
preserved  fruit,  and  a  glaea  of  wine." 

"  It  ia  true, "  said  Qellert,  well  pleased ;  "  a  capon  would  strengthen 
me,  and  a  glass  of  wine ;  but  no,  Conrad,  we  will  have  the  coffee ; 
■we  have  no  money  to  pay  for  such  a  meal. " 

"  Well,  we  can  borrow  it  I  To-morrow  you  will  receive  the  first 
qoartcxly  payment  of  your  pension,  and  then  I  will  pay  for  your 
dinner." 

"No,  Conrad,  no!"  said  Oellert.  firmly.  "Ton  should  never  eat 
what  yon  cannot  pay  for  immediately.  Go  to  the  kitchen  and  make  - 
the  coffee."  Conrad  was  on  tlie point  of  going  discontentedly  to 
obey  the  ctHnmand  of  his  master,  when  a  loud  and  hasty  ring  was 
heard  at  the  outer  door  of  the  professor's  modest  lodging. 

"Perhaps  the  banker  has  sent  the  money  to-day,"  cried  Connul, 
oa  he  hurried  off,  whilst  Oellert  again  took  the  letter  and  examined 
the  handwriting. 

But  Conrad  retnmed,  looking  very  important 

"The  Prussian  major,  Qnintus  Icillos,  wishes  to  speak  to  tJu 
inofemor,  in  the  name  ot  the  king, "  he  said,  solemnly. 
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"In  the  name  of  thekingl"  cried  Q«llert;  "  what  does t&e great 
mwrior-hero  want  with  poor  GellertT" 

"l^iat  I  will  tell  joa,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  door;  and  as 
Oellert  turned,  he  Baw  before  him  the  tall  figuie  of  a  Prussian  <^- 
oer.  "-Pftrdon  me  for  having  tntered  without  your  permission. 
Tour  servant  left  the  door  open,  and  I  thought—^ 

"  You  thought,  I  hope,  that  Oellert  would  be  happy  to  receive  an 
officer  from  the  kii^,  especially  one  who  bears  bo  celebrated  a 
name,"  said  Oellert,  courteously,  as  be  signed  to  Conrad  to  leave  the 
room — a  sign  that  Conrad  obeyed  most  unwillingly,  and  with  the 
firm  determination  to  listen  outside  the  door, 

"In  tbe  first  place,  allow  me  to  say  how  happy  I  am  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  so  learned  and  celebrated  a  man  as  Professor  Oel- 
lert," said  QuintuB,  bowing  deeply;  "then  I  must  announce  the 
cause  of  my  appearance.  Hie  majesty  tbe  King  of  Prussia  wi^ea 
to  know  you,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  conduct  you  to  him  at  once. " 

"At  once?"  cried  Oellert.  "But,  sir,  you  must  see  that  I  am 
weak  and  ill.  The  king  will  not  care  to  see  a  sick  man  wbo  cannot 
talk." 

QuintuH  glanced  sympathizingly  at  the  poor  professor,  and  said : 

"It  is  true,  you  do  not  look  well,  and  I  cannot  force  yon  to  go 
with  me  to-day  ;  but  allow  me  to  make  one  remark :  if  you  think  to 
escape  the  interview  altogether,  you  are  mistaken.  The  king  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  you  to  him.  If 
you  cannot  goto-day,  Imustretum  to-morrow  :  if  you  are  then  still 
unwell,  the  day  after ;  and  so  on  every  day,  until  you  aooompanj 

"  But  this  is  frightful  V  cried  Oellert,  anxiously. 

QuintuB  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  must  decide,  air,"  he 
said ;  "  I  give  you  an  hour.  At  four  o'clock  I  will  return  and  ask  if 
you  will  go  to-day,  or  another  time. " 

"Yea;  do  that,  major,"  said  Oellert,  breathing  more  freely.     "In 

Uie  mean  time,  I  will  take  my  dinner,  and  then  see  how  it  ie  with 

my  courage.     Conrad  I    Conrad  I"   exclaimed  Oellert,   as  Qnintus 

.  Iciliusleft  him,  and  hia  servant  entered  the  room.     "Conrad,  did 

you  hear  the  bad  tidiogsT    I  must  go  to  tbe  King  of  Pruasia. " 

"  I  beard, "  aaid  Conrad,  "  and  I  do  not  think  it  bad  tidings,  but  a 
great  honor.  The  king  sent  for  Professor  Oottached  a  few  dayt 
since,  and  conversed  with  him  a  long  time.  Since  then,  his  entire 
household  act  as  if  Gottaohed  were  the  Almighty  Himself,  and  as  U 
they  were  all,  at  least,  archangels.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  that  the 
king  has  shown  you  the  same  honor,  and  that  he  desires  to  know 
you." 

"Honor!"  murmured  Oellert     "Thisgreat  lord  wishes  to  see  tbe 
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leaioed  Germane  for  once,  as  others  visit  a  menagerie,  and  look  at 
the  monkeje,  and  amuse  themselves  witii  their  wonderful  tricks. 
It  ia  the  merest  ourioBitf  which  leads  such  men  to  desire  to  behold 
the  b'icks  and  pranks  of  a  professor.  They  know  nothing  of  our 
minds;  it  satisfiee  them  to  look  at  us.  Conrad,  I  will  not  go;  I 
will  be  ill  to-day  and  every  other  day.  We  will  see  if  this  modem 
Icilius  will  not  yield  I" 

And  the  usually  gentle  and  yielding  poet  paced  the  room  in  angry 
excitement,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  face  deeply  fioshed. 

"I  will  not — I  will  not  go." 

"Yon  must  go,  professor,"  said  Conrad,  placing  himself  imme- 
diately in  frcHit  of  his  master,  and  looking  at  him  half-implorin^y, 
half-threateningly — "you  must  go;  you  will  give  your  old  Conrad 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  say  to  the  impudent  servants  of  Herr 
Gottecbed  that  my  master  has  also  been  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Yon  will  not  do  me  the  injury  of  making  me  serve  a  master  who 
haa  not  been  to  see  the  king,  while  Heir  Qotteched  has  been?" 

"Bat,  Conrad,"  said  Oellert,  complain ingly,  "what  good  will  it 
have  done  me  to  have  declined  the  position  of  r^^ular  profeeeor, 
that  I  might  be  in  no  danger  of  becoming  rector,  and  being  doliged 
to  see  kings  and  princes?" 

"  It  will  show  the  world, "  said  Conrad,  "  that  a  poet  need  not  ha 
a  r^inlar  professor  in  order  to  be  called  into  the  society  of  kii^s 
and  princes.  You  must  go — the  king  expects  you ;  and  if  you  do 
not  go.  you  will  appear  aa  the  Aostrians  do,  afraid  of  die  King  of 
Prussia." 

"That  is  trae,"eaid  Gellert,  whose  ezoitement  had  somewhat 
snbeided;  "it  will  look  as  thoughl  were  afraid." 

"  And  BO  distinguished  a  man  should  fear  nothing, "  said  Conrad, 
"  not  even  a  king. " 

"Well,  BO  be  it,"  said  Gellert,  smilii^,  "I  will  go  to  the  king 
to-day,  but  I  must  first  eat  something ;  if  I  went  fasting  to  the  king 
1  ntight  faint,  and  that  would  disgrace  you  forever,  Conrad. " 

"I  will  run  aitd  bring  the  coffee,'  said  the  delighted  old  servant 
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TBS     POKT     A.Si>     THB     EIKQ. 

Gellebt  had  scarcely  finished  bis  fmgal  meal,  and  arranged  his 
toilet  a  little,  when  Major  Quintua  arrived  and  asked  the  poet  if  he 
were  still  too  unwell  to  accompany  him  to  the  king. 

"  I  am  still  indisposed, "  said  Gellert,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  but  my 
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indiapoaltlon  U  cf  »  kind  ttiM  Icmtm  me  n«ititfli  to-<Uy,  to>monow, 
nor  any  day ;  It  is  therefore  better  few  me  to  gratify  th«  king'a  com- 
marnds  at  cnoe.  I  am  ready  to  acoompasy  you,  sir ;  let  us  do- 
part" 

He  took  his  Uuee-otnneted  hat^  which  Gomad  handed  him  with 
adsU^^ttnl  smiA,  and  followed  tJie  major  to  the  splendid  house 
-where  the  king  had  taken  his  quarters  for  die  winter. 

"  AUow  me  a  foTOr,  sir, "  said  Quintns,  as  Utey  mounted  the  steps ; 
"  the  king  is  prejndioed  against  German  poets  wid  philoaqphers,  and 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  literary  and  political 
world  of  Germany  for  these  prejudices  to  disappear,  and  for  the 
great  Frederick  to  give  to  Oermany  the  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment which  until  now  he  has  lavished  upon  the  Fr^ich  and  Italians, 
niink  of  this,  sir,  snd  endeavor  to  win  Qm  king  by  your  obliging 
and  pleasing  manner." 

"Oh,  majorl'  sighed  O^ert,  "I  do  not  understand  the  art  of 
pleasing  Ota  gre«t  ones  of  this  world.  I  oannot  utter  words  of 
praise  and  flattery ;  my  heart  and  manners  are  sixnpte  and  not 
Aowy." 

"Bxaotly,  this  is  beautiful  and  atbactive,"  said  the  major,  smil- 
ing :  "  the  king  cannot  endure  pretension  or  oonceited  wisdom.  Be 
simply  yourself ;  ima^ne  that  you  are  in  your  own  study,  ctmvers- 
ing  frankly  and  freely  with  a  highly -honored  friend,  to  whom 
politeness  and  attention  are  due. " 

Hie  king,  with  his  flute  in  hand,  was  walking  op  and  down  the 
room,  when  the  door  canned,  and  Major  Quintus  entered  with 
Oeltert. 

Frederick  immediately  laid  his  flute  aside,  and  advanced  t* 
meet  the  poet  with  a  graoions  smile.  Gellert's  gentle  and  intellec- 
toal  countenance  was  composed,  and  hie  eyes  were  not  oast  down  oc 
confused  by  ttie  piercing  glance  of  the  king. 

"Is  this  Professor  Gellert?"  said  the  king,  with  a  slight  saluta- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  yxiur  majesty, "  said  Gellert,  bowing  profotmd^. 

"  The  English  ambassador  has  spoken  well  of  you, "  said  the  kingi 
"he  has  read  many  of  your  woi^." 

"  That  proves  him  to  be  a  thoughtful  and  benevolent  gentleman, 
who  hopes  something  from  German  writers,"  said  Gellert,  signifi- 
cantly. 

Frederick  smiled,  and  perhaps  to  excite  him  still  more,  said 
quickly:  , 

"Tall  me,  how  does  it  hi^ipen,  Gellert,  that  we  have  so  few  cele- 
brated writers  T" 

"Tourmajea^  sees  before  yon  now  a  German  poet  whom  even 
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the  FraDoh  hftve  tisiulMted,  trad  wfao  c^U  bim  the  Oemua  Ia 
Fontaine. " 

"  That  is  great  praiw,  gnat  praise, "  Bftid  the  king,  wboae  large 
^ea  fastened  themselves  mora  att«ati*et7  upon  Qellert's  modest, 
expresuve  face.  "You  are  tlien  called  the  Genntia  Ia  Fontaine! 
HaTe  you  ever  read  Ia  Fontaine  t" 

"Yes,  sire,  but  I  did  not  imitate  him, "  said  Qellert,  ingenuously, 
"  I  am  an  tsiginaL  " 

Tbe  king  nodded  gtkjlj ;  Qellert's  quick  franknem  jdeaaed  bim. 

"Good,  "he  said,  "you  are  an  excellent  poet;  but  why  do  yoil 
stand  alone!" 

Oellert  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

"  Your  majeety  is  }»ejudicad  against  theOermang.'' 

"No,  I  cannot  admit  that,"  said  t^eking,  quickly. 

"  At  leaat  against  Qerman  writers, "  replied  Oellert. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  I  otumot  deny  that.  Why  have  we  no  gfx>d 
wiiters  in  Germany  ?" 

"We  have  them,  aire,"  said  Oellert,  with  noble  pride.  "W» 
boast  a  If  aakow,  u  Kramer — who  has  set  Boasuet  aside. " 

"  How  I"  cried  Uie  king,  astonished ;  "  Boeauet?  Ah,  sir,  how  is 
it  possible  for  a  German  to  set  Boeeuet  aside?" 

"Kramer  has  done  so,  and  with  great  succeas,"  said  Qellorti 
smiling.  "One  of  your  majesty's  most  learned  professors  has  said 
that  Erwuer  has  the  eloquence  of  BoBsuet,  and  mwe  pndound  his- 
b^cal  accuracy. " 

The  king  appeared  teally  astoniahed,  and  walked  seveial  times 
thoughtfully  up  and  down  his  room. 

"  Was  my  learned  professor  capable  of  deciding  that  queetimt" 

"  The  wwld  believes  bo,  sire. " 

"Why  does  no  one  translate  Tacitus?" 

"Tacitusiadifaoult,"Baid  Oellert,  smiling ;  "there  are  some  bad 
French  translations  of  this  author- " 

"Ton  are  right,"  said  the  king. 

"Altogether, "  continued  Oellert,  "there  are  a  varied  of  reastUH 
irhy  t^  Qermans  have  not  become  distinguished  in  letters.  When 
art  and  ecience  bloomed  in  Greece,  the  Romans  were  becoming  re- 
nowned in  war.  Perhaps  the  Germans  have  sought  their  fanw  on 
the  battle-field ;  perhaps  they  had  no  Augustus  or  Louis  XIV,  who 
favored  and  encouraged  the  historians  and  poets  of  Germany. " 

This  was  a  daring  and  broad  allusion,  but  Frederick  receirsd  it 
smilingly. 

"You  have  had  an  Augustus,  perhaps  two,  in  Saxcmy,"  he  said. 

"And  we  have  made  a  good  commencement  i 
ahoold  have  an  Angustus  for  all  of  Germany. " 
20 
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"What!"  cried  the  king,  qnicklj,  and  with  eparkling  eye^  "yon 
desire  an  AugustuB  for  Germany  i" 

"Not  coactly,"  said  Oelleit,  "butlwiahthat  every  OermansoT- 
eteign  would  encom^^e  genius  and  tetters  in  fais  coantty.  Geniu* 
needs  enoouitmifinient ;  and  when  it  doee  Dot  find  it  in  its  own  land, 
and  from  ita  native  princes,  it  cannot  retain  the  great  and  joTona 
power  of  creation." 

The  king  did  not  anewer,  but  walked  thoughtfultj-  ap  and  down; 
horn  time  to  time  he  glanced  quicklj'  and  aearchingly  at  Oeller^ 
who  was  standing  of^Meite  to  him. 

"Have  you  ever  been  out  of  Saxony!"  said  the  king,  at  last 

"Yes,  sire,  I  was  once  in  Berlin." 

"  You  should  go  again, "  said  the  king^then  added,  as  if  he  re- 
gretted having  shown  the  Qerman  poet  so  much  sympathy,  "atall 
events,  you  should  travel. " 

"To  do  BO,  your  majesty,  I  require  health  and  money." 

"  Are  yon  sick !"  asked  the  king,  in  a  gentle,  Bympathizing  voic& 
"What  is  your  maladyf    Periiape  too  much  learning." 

Gellert  smiled.  "As  your  majesty  thinks  so,  it  may  bear  tliat 
Interi^etation.     In  my  mouth  it  would  have  sounded  too  bold." 

"I  have  had  this  malady  myself,"  said  the  king,  laughing;  "I 
wiQ  cure  you.    You  must  take  exercise — ride  oat  every  day." 

"  Ah,  sire,  this  cure  might  easily  produce  a  new  disease  for  me, " 
■aid  Qellert,  terrified ;  "  if  the  horse  should  be  healthier  than  I,  I 
oonld  not  ride  it,  and  if  it  were  as  weak  as  myself,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  stir  from  the  spot. " 

"Then  you  must  drive,"  said  the  king,  laughing. 

"  I  have  not  the  money,  sire. " 

"  That  is  true, "  said  the  king.  "  All  German  writers  need  money, 
and  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times. " 

"Yea,  truly,  sire,  evil  times;  but  it  lies  in  your  majeety's  hands 
to  change  all  this,  if  you  would  give  peace  to  Germany. " 

"How  can  17"  cried  the  king,  violently.  "Have  yott  nothewd 
tliat  there  are  three  against  meT" 

"  I  care  more  for  ancient  than  modem  history, "  said  Gellert,  ^ho 
did  not  desire  to  follow  the  king  upon  the  slippery  field  of  politics. 

"You,  then,  are  accurately  acquainted  with  tiie  ancients T"  said 
ilie  king.  "Which,  then,  do  you  think  tlie  greatest  and  mostre- 
nowned  of  that  epoch — Homer  or  Virgilf" 

"Homer,  I  think,  merits  the  preference,  because  he  is  original.* 

"  But  Virgil  is  more  polished  and  refined. " 

Gellert  shook  his  head  violently.  Now  that  the  old  writers  were 
being  discussed,  the  German  sage  overcame  bis  timidity. 

"We  are  entirely  too  widely  separated  from  Vli^il  to  be  aUa  to 
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Judge  of  his  ItutKuaige  and  stjle.  I  tniBt  ta  Quintilian,  who  gives 
Hom^  the  preference." 

" Bnt  we  muet  not  be  sl&vee  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancients," 
said  the  king,  aroused. 

"lam  not,  sire;  I  only  adopt  their  views  when  distance  preTents 
my  jadging  for  myself. " 

"Yon  are  certainly  right  in  tliis, "  said  the  king,  kindly.  "Al- 
together you  appear  to  be  a  wise  and  reasonable  man.  I  understand 
that  you  have  greatly  improved  the  German  language. " 

"Ah,  yes,  sire,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  in  vain." 

"Why  is  this?"  said  the  king.  "You  all  wish  me  to  interest 
myself  in  German,  but  it  is  such  a  barbarous  language,  that  1  often 
have  quires  of  writing  sent  me,  of  which  I  do  not  understand  a 
word.     Why  is  it  not  otherwise?" 

"  If  your  majesty  cannot  reform  this,  1  certainly  cannot, "  said 
Oellert,  smiling ;  "  I  can  only  advise,  but  you  can  command  " 

"  But  your  poems  are  not  written  in  this  stiS,  pompous  0«rmaii. 
Do  you  not  know  one  of  your  fables  by  heart?" 

"Idoubtit,  sire,  my  memory  is  very  treacherous. " 

"Well,  try  and  think  of  one.  In  the  mean  while  I  will  walk 
backward  and  forward  a  little.     Well,  have  you  thoi^ht  of  one!" 

"Tes,  your  majesty,"  said  Oellert,  after  a  brief  silence..  "1  be- 
lieve I  remember  one." 

"Let  us  hear  it,"  said  the  king;  and,  seating  himself  upon  the 
fituteuM,  he  gazed  fixedly  at  Oellert,  who,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  his  clear  glance  turned  toward  the  king,  now  began  hia 
lecitation. 

"TH&  PAIKTER. 
"  i.  punter,  Athena  hli  abode. 

Who  poioted  Lees  for  lore  of  gaia 

Tban  crowns  ol  laurel  to  obtala, 
Uan'  poitntlc  to  a  connoisseur  once  Hhowed, 

And  hlH  opinion  of  It  aou^ht. 

The  jud^  spoke  traelj  what  he  Ibought, 
TTwea  wbollr  not  unto  his  taste,  he  uid. 

And  that,  to  please  a  practised  eye, 
Far  lees  of  art  should  be  d]spla;ed. 

The  psJntn  tailed  not  to  rqdr, 
AadthouKhUieciltle  Uomedwltli  sfcOI, 
Was  of  the  same  oiAil(»>  EtOL 


To  soao  the  work  villi  praise  or  blame. 
He  with  a  ^aiK»  Its  worth  dcacried ; 

*Ye^adsT    A  masterpiece  f  hecrted. 

•Ah,»liatBfootl  what  skilled  details,  t^noalc 

E'en  to  tJie  painting  of  the  nallsl  ''' '"'''' '''''  ^^^'^'Q^'^ 
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AtMag  Uwm  h  hen  revmled. 
What  skill— what  art  In  light  and  shado— 
Botli  in  the  hrimet  and  the  shield, 


"  'me  painter  blushed  with  humbled  prid^ 
Looked  at  the  Judge  with  vorul  mien, 
'  Too  well  am  I  ooDTlnoed,' he  cried, 
'  DBjiHt  to  me  thoo  bast  not  been.' 
Tlie  oozcciuli  scarce  had  diaqipeand. 
When  he  bis  god  of  battle  imeared." 

"  And  the  moral, "  cried  the  king,  with  vivacity,  as  Oellert  n 
for  a  moment. 

"Here  Is  the  moral,  eire : 


"If  what  70(1  write  oflonds  the  critic's  nilea. 


"That  is  beautiful — very  beautiful;  you  have  Bometiung gallant 
in  your  person.  I  uuderattuid  e:f^y  thing  you  say.  I  received  a 
traofllation  of  'Iphig«nia'  by  Gotteched,  and  Quintus  read  it  to  me. 
I  had  the  French  with  me,  and  I  did  not  understand  a  word.  He 
abio  brought  me  a  poem  by  Pietsh,  but  I  threw  it  aside." 

"I  threw  it  aeide,  also,"  said  Gollert,  smiling. 

Tha  king  smiled  pleasantly.  "Should  I.  remain  here,  you  must 
Oon^  often  and  bring  your  fables  to  read  tome." 

Qellert'a  brow  clouded  slightly.  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a 
good  reader,"  he  said,  in  some  embairassment.  ''I  have  audi  a 
sing-song,  mODDtonous  voice," 

"Yea,  like  the  BileBians,"  said  the  king,  "but  it  souiids  pleas- 
antly. You  must  read  your  ff^les  yourself.  No  one  else  can  give 
the  proper  emphasis.     You  must  visit  me  soon  again. " 

"  Do  not  forget  the  king's  request, '  said  Quintus  Icilius,  as  he 
escorted  Oellert  to  tbe  door.  "Visit  him  soon,  and  be  assured  you 
shall  never  come  in  vain.  I  will  take  care  that  the  king  receives 
you  always. " 

Geilert  looked  up  smilingly  at  the  major.  ''  Hy  dear  sir,  in  many 
respects  I  am  quite  an  old-fashioned  man ;  for  example,  I  have  read 
a  great  deal  iu  the  Old  Scriptures  for  instruction.  I  have  read,  'Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes. '  These  words  seem  wise  f^i  me,  and  you 
must  allow  me  to  interpret  them  literally,  and  act  accordingly." 

Geilert  withdrew,  and  hastened  homo.  The  major  returned  to 
tbe  king,  admiring,  almost  envying,  Gellert's  modest,  independent, 
and  beautiful  character. 

"Quintus,"  said  the  king,  "I  thank  you  sincerely  for  my  new 
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Oemon  acquaintance.  Tlie  poet  U  better  fbaix  the  {rfiiloaopliep. 
Gellert  Is  the  wisest  and  olsTereet  poet  of  hie  time — a  much  worthier 
man  than  Oottsched,  with  all  hU  pompous  kni>wledg«.  QellMt's 
(ame  will  outlive  hie.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  German  who  will  no* 
be  forgotten.     He  attempts  bat  little,  and  eucceeds  well." 


CHAPTER    XIV, 

THB  KtSa  iXD  THE  TILLAQB  HAOISTaATE. 

In  the  little  vilit^^  of  Toisellvits,  near  the  Sllealan  frmtler, 
ttiere  waa  a  great  stir  and  ezcitemeat.  The  qnartermaster  of  ttie 
army  had  jnst  arrived  and  announced  the  king's  approach.  He 
then  went  on  to  tlie  next  village  to  seek  quarters  for  the  army. 
After  their  many  sufferings  and  wants,  the  weary  goldiers  were 
much  in  need  of  reet  and  refreshment.  They  had  psased  many, 
many  miaetsble  weeks,  during  which  the  most  patient  had  become 
di^eart«a)ed.  The  king  alone  had  retained  hie  counge,  his  pree- 
ecoe  of  mind,  his  activity  and  energy.  He  had  borne,  without 
complaint,  every  want  and  privation.  Surrounded  by  powerful 
enemies,  his  great  and  clear  mind  had  oonbiTed  the  Intrenohments 
which  encompassed  his  camp,  and  which  had  filled  his  enemies 
with  wonder.  Neither  Daun,  Loudcm,  Butteriin,  nor  Temitsohow, 
dared  attack  the  camp  that  had  suddenly  become  a  strong  fortress. 
They  gaeed  In  wild  amazement  at  their  daring,  inyincible  enemy, 
whom  they  had  so  often  thought  to  mln,  and  who  had  oontinually 
with  big  lion  strength  broken  the  nets  they  had  laid  for  him.  Not 
daring  to  attack  him  with  their  cannon  and  their  swords,  the  allies 
relied  upwi  another  mnch  more  fearful  weapon—hunger  I  It  was 
impoMihle  for  the  king,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  enemies,  to  obtain 
food  for  his  troops  and  fodder  for  the  horses.  But  Frederick  did  not 
oease  to  hope ;  he  turned  night  into  day  and  day  Into  night ;  thus  be 
was  prep(u«d  for  any  movement.  During  the  day  he  could  observe 
all  that  pa»ed  in  the  enemy's  camp;  a  few  slight  guards  were 
placed  in  the  intrenchments,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  army  slept.  But 
at  night  t^y  did  not  sleep :  as  soon  as  evening  came,  all  the  tents 
were  taken  down,  the  cannon  were  planted,  and  behind  them  the 
legimMita  were  placed  in  line  of  battle.  Thus  they  stood  listenii^ 
in  breathless  silence  for  any  sound  or  movement  that  would  announce 
tiie  enemy's  ^tproach.  All  were  ready  and  waiting  for  them,  de- 
termined to  die  rather  than  surrender. 

In  spite  of  privations,  want  of  rest  and  food,  the  army  remained 
hcqwf nl,  for  tbeir  king  atuwed  tbeii  danger,  wants,  and  sleeplees 
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ni^ta.  He  was  always  witli  them— he  hungered  and  wocked  with 
lliem.  It  the  eoUiere  were  deprived  erf  their  rations,  titer  had  at 
least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  king  Buffered  likewise. 
This  strengthened  and  encouraged  them. 

The  Prusaiaus  had  fortitude  to  bear  their  sufferings,  but  their 
enemy  bad  not  the  patience  to  wait.  Butterlin,  the  Ruesian  ccon- 
mander,  tired  of  watching  fVederiok,  withdrew  to  Poland;  and 
Loudon,  not  feeling  secure  now  in  his  isolated  position,  retired  also. 

After  four  weeks  of  agonj  and  want,  tbe  Prussian  army  could 
leave  their  encampment  and  seek  both  food  and  rest.  The;  were  to 
recruit  themselves  in  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Strehlen ;  Oxo 
king  and  bis  staff  were  to  rest  at  Toiseilvits.  The  bouse  of  Om 
magistrate  had  been  chosen  as  the  <»ily  dwelling-place  fit  for  these 
noble  guests.  The  magistrate,  elated  at  the  honor,  was  marching 
from  room  to  room,  scolding,  imploring  his  servants  to  have  eveiy 
thing  clean  and  orderly. 

"Bemember."  said  be,  "a  king  is  to  inhabit  this  house;  he  will 
be  enraged  if  there  is  the  least  spot  or  stain  upon  the  flooraj>r  win- 
dows, for  of  course  he  wean  beautiful  garments,  covered  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  and  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  How  fearful, 
then,  would  it  be  were  he  to  ruin,  them  at  my  house  1  He  would  b« 
infuriated,  for  money  is  scarce  now,  and  I  dare  say  as  hard  for  him 
toget  asftvus." 

At  last,  thanks  to  threats  and  entreaties,  tlie  boose  was  in  readi- 
neee  for  the  king.  The  front  room  was  beautifully  clean,  and  white 
blinds  were  at  the  windows.  The  deal  table  was  covered,  with  S 
snow-white  liftmimTi  cloth.  Bmide  a  window  in  which  were  plaoed 
some  l»'ight  plants,  an  old  leathern  arm-chair  was  standing,  whlcb 
the  magistrate  intended  tax  a  tlirmie.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
some  portraits  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia.  Around  a  wretohed 
engraving  of  Frederick  a  wreath  of  immorteSet  and  forget-me-nots 
was  woven.  In  a  comer  stood  a  large  bed  with  clean  white  curtains 
in  readiness  for  the  king.  When  every  thing  was  arranged,  with  a 
last  proud  look  at  his  handscsne  dwelling,  the  magistiate  hurried  to 
the  front  door,  waiting  anxiously  for  his  guest.  His  heart  beat 
high  with  expectation — his  whole  being  was  in  commoticm — he  was 
to  see  a  king  for  the  first  time,  and  he  asked  himself  how  this  king 
would  look.  "How  glorious  his  eyes  must  be!  I  think  he  must 
radiate  like  the  sun.  It  must  almost  blind  the  ^es  to  dwell  upon 
hissplend<»." 

Lost  in  tliese  tiioughts,  he  did  not  observe  a  cavaloade  consisting 
of  three  riders  passing  through  the  street.  The  foremost  one  was 
enveloped  in  an  old  faded  blue  mantle,  hie  large  three-oomered  hat 
bung  far  over  bis  brow,  atnuUng  bis  eyes  and  his  thin,  pale  ooonte- 
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nance.  His  heavy  army  boots  were  In  need  both  of  brushing  and 
mending.  His  two  oompanitaia  formed  on  agreeable  cxmbast  to 
lilm.  Th«7  wore  the  rich,  glittering  tmifonne  of  ProBsian  staff  offl- 
oera.  All  about  them  was  neat  and  elegant,  and  pleaaed  the  magis- 
trate right  well.  The  cavalcade  now  stopped  at  his  bouse,  and,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  villagers,  the  two  spruce  youog  officers  sprang 
to  the  ground'and  hastened  to  assist  the  loan  in  the  blue  mantl«  to 
alight  tixaa  his  horse.  But  he  waved  tbem  aside,  and  springing 
lightly  from  the  saddle,  advanced  to  the  bouse  door.  The  magistrate 
blocked  up  the  way,  and  looking  hanghtily  at  the  stranger,  said : 

"Tou  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  servants  of  the  king,  and  think, 
therefore,  to  entw  my  bouse.  But  that  cannot  be.  The  king  akme 
will  dwell  with  roe.  If  you  are  what  I  suppose  you  to  be,  yon  most 
go  next  door.    Hy  neighbor  may  have  quarters  for  you. " 

The  BtraDger  smiled.  Fixing  his  large,  brilliant  eyes  sternly 
upon  the  magietmte,  he  caused  him  to  draw  back  almost  in  terror, 
feeling  aa  if  the  sun  had  really  blinded  him. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  the  king's  eervanta, "  said  tite  stmnger,  gKjfy, 
"but  lam  invited  to  dine  with  him." 

"Then, it  is  all  right,"  said  the  magistrate,  "you  can  enter.  But 
you  most  first  go  into  that  little  side-room  and  brush  your  ahoee  be- 
fore the  king  sees  you,  for  he  would  surely  be  enraged  to  find  yon 
in  dusty  boots. " 

The  king  laughed  gayly,  and  entered  the  house.  "  I  will  go  to 
the  king's  chamber  at  once.  I  think  he  will  forgive  my  shoea." 
He  beckoned  to  the  two  officers  and  entered  his  room,  the  do(w  o< 
which  he  left  open. 

The  magisbate  took  no  more  notice  of  him,  but  remained  out- 
side, looking  eagerly  for  the  king. 

Frederick  still  did  not  come  to  illuminate  the  ttoeet  witli  his 
splendor.  In  his  stead  came  generals  and  officers,  with  gold  epaulets 
and  bri^t  stars  sparkling  on  their  coats,  and  entered  die  king's 
ohamber,  without  a  word  to  the  maglatrate. 

"Theyareall  waiting  for  the  king,"  murmured  he,  "butlshall 
see  him  first.  How  splendid  and  magnificent  are  all  these  officers  I 
How  grand,  how  glorious  then  must  the  king  be,  who  is  far  nobler 
than  they  1  He  does  not  come ;  I  will  enter  and  pass  the  time  in 
looking  at  all  these  splendidly-dressed  soldiers."  He  stepped  lightly 
to  the  door,  and  peered  in.  He  atarted ;  a  low  cry  of  terror  eeoaped 
him,  as  he  looked  at  the  scene  before  him. 

Hie  genenUs — the  officers  dressed  in  the  gold  and  silver  embroi- 
dered nniforms — stood  around  the  room  with  bared  heads ;  in  their 
midst  stood  the  stranger  with  the  dusty  boots.  He  alone  had  his 
bat  CHL     He  alone  bore  neither  epaulets  nor  stars ;  he  was  olad  in 
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aimple  unifomi.  -withotit  a  single  omuneiit,  and  still,  woDdertalbt 
Mj,  it  DOW  seemed  to  tbe  noAgiitnte  thftt  he  waa  more  noble,  man 
•plendid-lookiiig  than  all  the  otiierB.  He  was  the  smaJleat  anuxigRt 
them,  but  aeemed  rauch  taller.  They  stood  with  bowed  beads  before 
bint ;  be  alooe  waa  raised  proadly  to  his  full  height.  There  was 
MMnething  grand  and  gloriotu  in  his  conntenaaoe ;  and  wh«i  bis 
lajrgv,  Innunous  eyea  tall  upon  the  magiatrate,  be  endeavored  in  vain 
to  slip  away — ha  waa  rooted  to  'tiw  spot  as  if  by  magnettsm. 

"Will  yon  not  stay  withuBuntil  the  king  c<»DesT'' said  F^ed^o^ 
laughing. 

Hie  m^istrate  answered  the  smile  with  a  broed  grin.  "I  see, 
air,"  aald  he,''ttiat  you  are  laugbing  at  me.  Yon  know  th^  yon 
younelf  are  the  king. " 

E^rederick  nodded  an  awent,  and  then  turned  to  Prinoe  Anhwh 
TtmDeasaa, 

"  Toa  see,  air,  how  jnvcarious  a  thing  is  tbe  glory  and  magniS- 
cence  of  a  king.  This  man  took  me  for  a  servant ;  bia  doll  eyea 
oould  not  perceive  my  innate  glory. " 

"  Your  majeety  justly  calls  this  man's  eyes  dull, "  said  the  prinoe, 
langhiBg. 

Frederiok  looked  at  him  kindly,  and  then  began  a  low,  eameM 
oonvenation  with  bia  generals,  wbo  listened  attentively  to  bia 
every  word. 

The  magistrate  still  stood  at  tbe  door.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  thing  so  splendid -looking  aa  this  man  with  the 
muddy  boots,  tfae  simple  coat,  and  torn,  unwieldy  hat,  whose  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  beauty,  whose  eyea  glittered  like  stars. 

"That,  Umu,  is  really  the  king?"  said  he  to  one  of  the  royal  ser- 
vants—" the  King  bf  Pruaaia,  who  fot  five  yeaw  has  been  fighting 
with  the  empress  for  usf" 

"Yes,  it  is  him." 

"  Ftom  to-day  on  I  am  a  Prussian  at  heart, "  continued  the  mag- 
istrate; "yes,  and  a  good  and  true  one.  TheEingof  Prussiadreeses 
badly,  that  ia  true,  but  I  auppoee  his  object  is  to  lighten  tiie  taxes. " 
Pasaiog  his  coat-sleave  across  bis  misty  eyee,  be  bastraied  to  tita 
kitchen  to  investigate  dinner. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  PROPOSAL  OF  UABRIAOB. 

Sou  days  had  passed  sinoe  the  king  entered  VoiaeilvitK.  S* 
dwelt  in  the  house  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  generals  were  quartered 
in  the  huts  of  Hia  village.     The  raiments  were  in  the  neigbbwiiw 
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hamlets.  The  king  lived  quietl;  in  hia  house,  whollj'  given  tip  to 
anxiety  and  diecoiitent.  He  ate  alone  in  hla  room,  spoke  to  no  one, 
CT  if  hs  did,  said  only  a  few  grave  words.  All  jesting  was  vanisbed 
from  his  lips ;  he  wae  never  seen  to  smile,  never  heard  to  pl^  Ifas 
flute.  The  grief  which  oppressed  his  heart  was  too  profonnd  to  be 
confided  to  the  soft  and  melting  tones  of  bis  flut«.  Even  that  cher- 
iahed  companion  could  now  give  him  do  consolation.  Fearful,  hor 
rtble  intelligence  had  followed  him  from  the  encampment  at  Strehlen. 
It  had  poistmed  these  days  of  long-denied  and  neoessary  rest,  and 
shroaded  the  gloomy  future  with  yet  darker  preHentimentB  of  eviL 

Schweidnitz,  the  strong  fortress,  the  key  of  Bileaia,  which  bad  heen 
aolong  and  with  such  might]'  effort  def«ided,  had  fallen  1 — had 
yielded  to  the  Austrians — and  Frederick  had  thus  lost  the  most  im- 
portant acquisition  of  the  last  year,  and  thnahis  possession  of  Silesia 
wns  again  made  doubtful.  He  looked  sadly  back  npon  all  the  pre- 
cioQB  blood  which  had  been  ahed  to  no  purpose — upon  all  the  great 
and  hardly-won  battles,  won  in  vain.  He  locked  forward  with  an 
aching  ])eart  to  the  years  of  blood  and  battle  which  must  follow. 
Frederick  longed  for  reet  and  peace — he  ms  weary  of  bioodslted  and 
of  war.  Like  an  alluring,  radiant  pictui«  of  paradise,  the  image 
of  hia  beloved  Sans-Souci  passed  from  time  to  time  before  hie  soul. 
He  dreamed  of  his  quiet  library  and  his  beautiful  piotnre-gallery. 
And  yet  his  courage  was  unoonquered — and  he  prefeited  tlie  torture 
ot  these  wretched  daye~he  preferred  death  itself  to  Hie  unfavorable 
and  humiliating  peace  which  his  proud  enemiee,  made  presumptu- 
ons  by  their  last  HQOoesses,  dared  to  offer  him.  They  stood  opposed 
to  him  in  monHtrous  superiority,  Init  Frederick  remained  unshaken. 
With  a  smaller  army  and  fewer  allies  Alexuider  demolished  Persia. 
"But  h^^tly,"  he  said  to  himself,  "there  was  no  Alexander  to  lead 
his  enemiee  to  victory. " 

Frederick  did  not  despair,  and  yet  he  did  not  believe  in  the  poi- 
sibility  of  trinrnph.  He  preferred  an  lionorable  death  to  a  diehiai- 
orable  peace.  He  wonld  rather  fall  amidst  the  proud  ruins  d 
Prussia,  made  great  by  hla  hand,  than  return  with  her  to  their  former 
petty  insignificance.  They  offered  him  peace,  but  a  peace  which 
oompelled  him  to  return  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  and  to  pay  to 
hia  victorious  enemiee  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  king  did  not  regard  these  mortifying  propoeitions  as  worthy 
at  ofHtsideration,  and  he  commanded  bis  ambassador,  whom  be  bad 
sent  to  Augsbarg  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  to  return  immediately. 
"  It  Is  true, "  he  said  to  his  confidant,  Le  Catt,  "  all  Europe  is  com- 
bined against  me — all  the  great  powers  have  resolved  upon  my  da- 
stniotion.  And  England,  the  only  friend  I  did  possess  in  Eurc^ 
has  now  abandoned  me. " 
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"  But  one  has  remained  faithful. " 

" '  An»Mig  the  f  aithleaa,  f  aitlif  ul  only  he  '  Among  tba  ionnmer- 
able  false,  unmoved,  unshaken,  unseduced,  untetrified,  that  is  my 
Bword.  If  the  exalted  empieaaes  are  not  my  friends,  the  greater 
honor  to  *m7  good  sword  which  has  never  failed  me,  asd  which  ehall 
go  down  witb  me  into  the  dark  grave.  If  in  Europe  I  have  neither 
fri^ida  nor  allies,  I  may  find  both  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Asia 
may  send  me  the  troops  which  Europe  denies.  If  Russia  is  my 
enemy,  who  kuowe  but  for  this  reason  Turkey  may  become  my  ally! 
And  who  knows  but  an  alliance  withtheso-called  unbelievers  would 
be  of  more  value  to  Prussia  than  a  league  with  the  so-called  believ- 
ing EuasiansT  They  call  themselves  Christians,  but  their  weapons 
are  Ilea,  .intrigues,  deceit,  and  treachery.  The  Moslem,  however,  is 
an  honorable  man  and  a  brave  soldier.  If  he  caUs  his  Qod  Allah, 
and  his  Christ  Hobammed,  Ood  may  call  him  to  account.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  has  faith  to  do  with  the  kings  of  this 
world  t  Besides,  I  believe  the  Turks  and  Tartais  are  better  Chris- 
tians than  the  Russians." 

"Your  majeetf  is  really,  then,  thinking  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks  and  Tartars?"  said  Le  Catt. 

"lam  thinking  of  it  so  eamBBtly,"  said  the  king,  eagerly,  "that 
day  and  night  I  think  of  nothing  elsa  J  have  spared  no  cost,  no 
gold,  no  labor,  to  bring  it  about.  Once  I  had  almost  succeeded, 
and  the  Sublime  Forte  was  inclined  to  this  league ;  and  my  ambas- 
sador, Rexin,  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Mustapha, 
and  indeed  by  his  advice,  disguised  and  sent  secretly  to  Constanti- 
Dople.  The  negotiations  were  almoet  completed,  whcn^the  Russian 
and  French  ambassadors  discovered  my  plans,  and  by  bribery,  lies, 
and  intrigues  of  every  base  sort,  succeeded  in  interfering.  Mustapha 
broke  his  promise,  and  his  only  answer  to  me  was — '  that  the  Sublime 
Forte  must  wait  for  happier  and  more  pr<^itious  days  to  confirm 
her  friendship  and  good  understanding  with  the  King  of  Prussia.' 
lliia  was  the  will  of  God  the  Almighty.  This  propitious  year  has 
been  a  long  time  coming,  but  I  hope  it  is  now  at  hand,  and  this 
longed-for  alliance  will  at  length  be  concluded.  The  last  dispatches 
from  my  ambassador  in  Constantinople  seem  favorable.  The  wise 
and  enet^tic  Grand  Vizier  Ragbile,  the  first  self-reliant  and  enter- 
prising Turkish  statesman,  iias  promised  Rexin  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  sultan,  and  I  am  daily  expecting  a  courier  who  will  bring 
me  a  decisive  and  perhaps  favorable  answer  from  Tartary. "  * 

Le  Catt  gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  noble,  excited  counte- 
nance of  the  king.  "Oh,  sire,"  said  he,  deeply  moved,  "pardon, 
that  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  overcome  with  joy  and  rapture.  I 
•  Kammer,  "HiatiaTOttlieParte,"?^.  vill.,p.  ISO. 
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dare  for  onoe  to  gi^e  expreeaion  in  words  to  my  lore  and  mj*  admi- 
ration. It  is  a  gloriooB  spectacle  to  see  the  proud  oak  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild  tempest  firm  and  unmoved,  not  even  bowing  its  proud 
head  to  theraging  elements,  offering  a  bold  but  calm  defiance.  But 
it  is  a  still  more  exalted  spectacle  to  see  a  man  witb  a  brave  heart  ' 
and  flashing  eye  defy  disaster  and  death ;  alone,  in  the  conscious' 
nees  of  his  own  strength,  meeting  Fate  as  an  adversary  and  gazing 
upon  it  eye  to  eye  unterrified.  Misfortune  is  like  the  lion  of  the 
desert.  If  a  man  with  steady  eye  and  firm  step  advances  to  meet 
him,  he  ceases  to  roar  and  lies  down  humbly  at  his  feet ;  he  recog- 
nizes  and  quails  bef(»«  man  made  in  the  likeness  of  Ood.  You,  my 
king,  now  offer  Uiis  spectacle  to  the  astonished  world.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I,  who  ana  ever  near  you,  are  filled  with  devotion  ai>d 
adoration,  and  must  at  last  give  utterance  to  my  emotion?  I  have 
seen  yoor  majesty  on  the  bloody  battle-field,  and.  in  the  full  oon- 
Bciousnees  of  viotory.  but  never  have  I  seen  the  laturels  which  crown 
your  brow  bo  radiant  as  in  theee  days  of  your  misfortune  and  defeat 
Never  was  the  King  of  Prussia  so  great  a  hero,  so  glorious  a  ccki- 
queror,  as  during  these  last  weeks  of  destitntion  and  gloom.  Ton 
have  hungered  with  the  hungry,  you  have  frozen  with  the  freezing ; 
you  have  passed  the  long,  weary  nights  upon  your  cannon  or  Upon 
1i»e  hard,  cold  earth.  You  have  divided  your  last  drop  of  wine  with 
the  poor  soldiers.  You  did  this,  aire ;  I  was  in  your  tent  and  wit- 
nessed it — I  alone.  You  sat  at  your  dinner — a  piece  of  bread  and 
one  glass  of  Hungarian  wine,  the  last  in  your  poaeeeaion.  An  4^cer 
entered  with  his  report.  You  asked  him  if  he  had  eaten.  He  said 
jeo,  but  his  pale,  thin  face  c<»itradicted  his  words.  You,  sire, 
broke  off  the  half  of  your  bread,  you  drank  the  half  of  your  wine, 
then  gave  the  rest  to  the  ofilcer.  saying  in  an  almost  apologetic  lone. 
'It  is  all  that  I  have. '  Sire,  on  that  day  I  did  what  since  my  youth 
I  have  not  done — I  wept  like  a  child,  and  my  every  glance  upon 
your  noble  face  was  a  prayer. " 

"Enthusiast,"  said  the  king,  giving  his  hand  to  Le  Catt  with  a 
kindly  smile,  "  is  the  world  so  corrupt  that  so  natural  an  act  should 
excite  surprise,  and  appear  great  and  exalted  f  Ar^  you  aatonished 
at  that  which  is  simply  human?  But  lookt  There  is  a  courierl 
He  stopa  before  the  door  of  my  peasant-palace.  Quick,  quick  1  Le 
Catt ;  let  me  know  the  news  he  brings. " 

Le  Catt  haatened  off,  and  returned  at  once  with  the  dispatches. 

I^ederick  took  them  with  impatient  haste,  and  while  he  read, 
his  grave  face  lightened,  and  a  happy,  hopeful  smile  played  once 
more  upon  his  lips.  "  Ah.  Le  Catt, "  said  he.  "  I  was  a  good  prophet, 
and  my  hopes  are  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Europe  is  against  me,  but 
Asia  is  my  ally.    The  harbaroas  Russians  are  my  enemies,  but  the 
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honest  Turksand  TartBis  an  raj  friends.  This  diqiatch  u  tiota  n^ 
ambsasador  Rexin.  Be  is  coming,  accompanied  by  an  Bmbaseadcv 
otTaitary,  and  may  be  bere  in  a  few  hours." 

"Where  will  yonr  majesty  reoeive  himf  said  Le  Catt 

"Hte  Ung  looked  aronnd  smiUngly  at  the  little  room,  with  the 
rude  walk  and  dirty  floor. 

" I  will  receive  him  herel"  said  he;  "here,  in  my  royal  palaoe 
of  Voiaeilrits.  lamforoed  to  believe  that  a  right  royai  king  would, 
by  bis  preaenoe,  transform  the  lewUeat  hnt  into  a  pataoe,  and  tbe 
moet  <Hdlnary  obair  into  a  throne.  The  eyes  of  the  ambassador 
may,  however,  be  as  dull  as  tboee  of  the  worUiy  possessor  of  my 
jn«sent  palaoe.  It  may  be  titat  he  will  not  recognize  me  as  tiie  visi- 
ble representative  of  Qod—as  king  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  We  must 
therefore  oome  to  his  assistaiice,  and  show  ourselves  in  all  the  dax- 
sling  glitter  of  royalty.  We  must  improviee  a  throne,  and,  it  ^>- 
pearB  to  me,  that  l^them  arm-chair,  which  certainly  belonged  to  B 
grandfather,  is  well  suited  to  t^e  oooasion.  It  will  be  a  worthy  r^v 
resentatlon  of  my  tbicme,  which  was  my  grandfathar'e  throne ;  he 
erected  It,  and  I  inherited  it  fnua  him.  Shove  it,  then,  into  the 
middle  of  tbe  room,  and  fasten  some  of  the  Rosaian  flags,  which  we 
took  at  Zomdorf,  on  the  wall  behind  it ;  spread  my  tent-carpet  on 
the  floor,  and  my  thrtme  saloon  is  ready.  Qaick,  Le  Catt,  make 
yonr  preparatioDB ;  call  the  servants,  and  show  them  what  they  have 
to  do.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  make  my  toilet ;  I  must  not  Appear 
before  the  worthy  ambassador  in  such  unworthy  guise.  *  The  king 
rang  hastily,  and  his  valet,  DeesHi,  entered.  "Deeeen,"  said  be, 
gayly,  "  we  will  imagine  oonelvee  to  be  again  in  Sans-Soaci,  and 
about  to  hold  a  great  court.  J  must  do  then,  wbat  I  have  not  done 
for  a  long  time — make  grand*  toiUtte.  1  will  wear  my  general's 
uniform,  and  adorn  myself  with  the  order  of  the  Black  Bigle.  I 
will  have  my  hair  frizaed,  and  screw  up  an  imposing  cue.  Wall, 
Deeeen,  why  do  you  gaze  at  me  so  wildly!" 

"Sire,  the  g^eral's  ooat  is  here,  but^" 

"Well,  bntwhatt"  cried  the  king,  impatiently. 

"But  the  breeches'  tbe  breeches t"  stammered  Deesen,  turning 
pale;  "they  are  torn;  aikd  those  y<Hir  majesty  now  wears,  are  your 
last  and  oily  ones. " 

"  WeU,  then, "  said  the  king,  laughing,  "  I  will  ctmtiuue  to  wear 
my  last  and  only  breeobes ;  I  wiU  put  on  my  general's  coat,  voUA 
tout." 

"Iliat  is  wholly  impossible,"  cried  Deeeen,  wrioging  his  lianda. 
"If  your  majesty  proposes  to  hold  a  great  court,  you  oanoot  possibly 
wear  these  breeches  I" 

"Why  noti  why  nott"  said  tbe  king,  fiwceiy.     GoOq[c 
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"Sire."  tntirmured  Deeeen,  "sire,  that  ba»  happuied  to  them 
whicli  h^peoed  to  jour  majeety  »t  ^TorgHvu" 

"  That  is  to  say — "  said  tiie  king,  queatiouingly. 

"  That  is  to  say,  tfaey  ore  wounded. " 

Frederick  looked  surprised,  and  following  tbe  glamoe  of  his  vale^ 
he  found  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  his  kneee. 

"You  are  right,  Deeeen, "  said  be,  laughing;  "that  disaster  baa 
befallsn  my  breeches  which  befell  me  at  Tcsgau :  they  are  wounded, 
and  need  a  guigeon. " 

"Your  m^ea^  must  therefore  graciously  postpone  your  great 
court  till  to-moirow.  Perhaps  I  may  find  a  tailor  in  one  of  th« 
oeighboiing  villages ;  he  will  work  during  the  night,  and  early  to- 
morrow every  tiling  will  be  in  order. " 

■"It  must  be  done  to-day— done  immediately,"  cried  the  king. 
"  In  a  few  houra  the  injury  must  be  healed,  and  my  apparel  folly 
restored  to  health. " 

"  But,  sire, "  whispered  Deeeen,  "  how  can  that  be  possibleT  Your 
m^esty  bas  but  one  pair,  and  you  must  take  tbem  off,  in  order  that 
tliey  may  be  mended. " 

"Well,  I  will  take  tbem  off,"  said  the  king;  "go  and  seek  the 
tailor.  I  will  undress  and  go  to  bed  till  this  impcurtant  operation  ia 
performed.     Go«t«iceI" 

While  the  king  waa  nndreesiDg,  he  beard  Deeeen's  stentoriiui 
voioe,  calling  out  lustily  through  the  streets — "Ataiknt  atsitorl 
ia  there  a  tailor  amongst  the  soldiers?" 

The  king  was  scarcely  covered  up  in  bed  before  Deesea  mtered, 
with  a  joyous  face. 

"  Sire,  I  have  found  a  soldier  who  can  do  the  work ;  he  is  not  a 
tailor,  but  he  swears  he  can  dew  and  patch,  and  he  undertakes  to 
djwas  the  wounda. " 

"And yet,  itlssaldtiiat  a  higher  power  rulestbewwld,"  mur- 
mured the  king,  when  be  was  again  alone;  "accident — aocideut 
decides  all  queetions.  If  there  had  been  no  tailor  amtnigBt  the 
soldiers,  theKing  of  PTua8ia<H>uldBotfaaTe  received  Uieambaasadtur 
of  Tartary  to-day,  and  the  negotiations  might  have  been  Inukeo  off." 

At  tjiis  moment  the  door  opened,  bimI  Le  Catt  entered,  followed 
by  a  servant  with  the  Busaian  flags  and  the  carpet.  When  he  saw 
tbefcinginbed,  heatartedback,  and  asked  anxiously  "if  hismajest; 
bad  been  taken  suddenly  unwell?" 

"No,  "said  Frederick,  "I  am  only  making  my  toilet" 

"Your  toilet,  sire?" 

"Ym,  LeCatt,  didyoaseeasoidier  at  thedoorr 

"Tea,  sire." 

"  What  WM  he  doing  r  Dg.z^di.vGoOQk 
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"  He  seemed  to  be  aewing. " 

"  He  is  sewing,  and  he  is  tO'day  mj  first  g«itlenuia  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  he  is  dreesuiK  me.  Ah  I  In  the  presence  of  title  humble 
patcher,  I  remember  that  a  wise  man  eaid,  'A  king  is  but  a  man  to 
hia  vcdet  de  cAambre. '  But  do  not  allow  my  presence  to  prevent 
you  from  building  my  throne ;  I  will  rest  here  comfortably,  and 
hwkon." 

While  the  king  lay  in  bed  waiting,  the  soldier  who  had  under- 
taken the  job,  sat  on  a  bench  before  the  doi».  He  bent  his  head 
Eealously  over  hie  work,  and  did  not  onoe  look  up  to  his  comrade 
who  stood,  near  him,  leaning  against  a  large  oak,  gazing  rigidly  and 
unweariedly  at  bim.  But  in  this  steady  and  indefatigable  glance, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  strange,  attractive  power,  which  the  soldier 
could  not  resist.  He  raised  his  head  involuntarily  for  a  moment, 
and  the  sweet  and  noble  face  of  Charles  Henry  Buscbman  was  seen. 

"  Fritz  Kober, "  said  he,  "  why  do  you  gaze  at  me  so,  and  why 
do  you  follow  me?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  be  where  you  are  t"  said 
Fritz  Kober,  quietly.  "  When  I  heard  Deeeen  call  for  a  tailor,  and 
you  answered, 'Here  I  herel'  I  stepped  out  of  my  tent  and  followed 
you ;  nothing  more  I  But  you  would  also  know  why  I  look  at  youf 
Well,  while  it  pleases  me  to  see  you  sewing,  it  brings  strange  and 
pleasant  thoughls  to  my  mind. " 

"  What  sort  of  strange  and  pleasant  thoughts,  Fritz  ?"  said  Charles 
Henry,  bowing  down  again  earnestly  over  his  work. 

"  I  tiiought, "  said  Fritz  Sober,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  if 
ever  I  should  take  a  wife,  she  must  look  exactly  as  you  do,  Charles 
Henry ;  she  must  have  the  same  neat  little  hands,  and  i»  expert 
with  the  needle  as  you  are.  Then  I  thought  further,  that  in  the 
whole  world  tiiere  wa«  no  man  so  good  and  brave,  so  gentle  and  in- 
telligent as  you.  Then  I  considered  what  would  bec<wne  of  me 
when  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  you  should  desert  me  and  go  back 
to  your  village.  Then  I  resolved  to  follow  you  through  the  whole 
world,  and  not  to  cease  my  prayers  and  entreaties  till  you  promised 
to  come  into  my  hut,  and  take  all  that  was  mine — under  tlie  condi- 
tion that  you  would  keep  me  always  with  you — at  least  as  your 
servant — and  never  spurn  me  or  cast  me  off.  Then,  I  tbou^t 
further,  that  if  you  said  no — if  yon  refused  to  come  into  my  house, 
I  would  wander  far  away  in  despair,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  I  would  become  a  bad  and  contemptible  man.  Without  you, 
Charles  Henry,  there  is  no  joy  or  peace  in  this  world  for  me ;  yoo 
are  my  good  angel  I  Charles  H^ury  Buschman,  da  you  wish  me  to 
be  a  dissolute  drunkard  ?" 

"How  um  I  wish  tiai,  Frita  Koberl"  whispered  Charles  Henry. 
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**  But  yon  could  never  be  a  bad  man ;  you  have  tbe  best  and  noUwt 
faeart  in  the  world  I  No  man  dare  injure  or  abuse  you  I  You  give 
to  thoee  who  ask  of  you,  you  help  those  who  suffer,  and  you  stand 
by  tboae  who  are  in  difflcolty  I  Then  you  are  a  CMnnpIete,  true  man, 
and  know  how  to  maintain  your  own  dignity  on  every  occasion. 
All  who  ^proach  you  are  compelled  to  respect  you,  and  no  one  will 
ever  dare  to  cast  a  reproach  on  Frlta  Kober.  Yon  are,  at  the  same 
time,  a  hero,  a  good  man,  and  an  imtooeut  child,  and  my  heart 
rejoices  in  you. " 

"  What  is  good  in  me,  I  owe  to  you, "  said  Fritz  Eober.  "  Before 
I  knew  you,  I  was  a  simple  blockhead,  and  lived  on  stupidly  from 
day  to  day,  thinking  of  nothing.  Since  I  knew  you,  I  have  learned 
to  open  my  eyes,  and  to  reflect.  But  all  this  will  be  changed  if  yon 
desert  me,  Chorlea  Henry,  and  I  see  that  you  will  do  so ;  yea,  you 
will  abandon  me.  For  three  weeks  past  you  have  taken  no  notice 
of  me.  You  would  not  go  into  my  tent  with  me  at  Bunzelwitz,  but 
camped  out  alone.  Here,  in  the  village,  you  would  not  come  into 
my  hut,  but  quartered  with  an  old  peasant  woman.  So  I  followed 
you  to-day,  to  ask  you,  once  for  all,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  leave 
me — to  spurn  me  troia  yont  Look  at  me,  Charlee  Henry  I  look  at 
me  and  tell  me  if  you  will  make  a  pitiful  and  unb^py  man  of  me?" 

Charles  Henry  looked  up  from  bis  work,  and  gazed  at  the  pale, 
agitated  face  of  hie  comrade ;  and  as  he  did  so,  tears  gushed  from 
his  eyes. 

''Gk>d  forbid,  Fritz  Kober,  that  I  should  make  you  unhappy! 
I  would  rather  shed  my  heart's  blood  to  make  yon  happy." 

" Hurrah  1  hurrah  I"  cried  Fritz  Eober.  "If  this  is  so,  listraito 
me  and  answer  me,  Charles  Henry  Buschman,  will  yon  be  my  wife?" 

A  glowing  blush  suffused  Charles  Henry's  face ;  be  bowed  down 
over  his  work  and  sewed  on  in  monstrous  baste. 

Fritz  Kober  came  nearer  and  bowed  so  low  that  he  was  almost 
kneeling. 

"Charles  Henry  Buschman,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

Charles  Henry  did  not  answer ;  tears  and  sobs  chimed  his  voice, 
and  trembling  with  emotiou  he  laid  his  head  on  Fritz'  Kober's 
shoulder. 

"Does  that  mean  yee?"  said  FYitz,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,"  whispered  she,  softly. 

And  now  Fritz  uttered  a  wild  shout,  and  threw  hia  arms  around 
the  soldier's  neck  and  kissed  him  heartily. 

"  Ood  be  tlianked  that  it  is  over, "  said  be ;  "  Qod  be  thanked 
that  I  did  not  deceive  myself— that  you  are  tmly  a  girl.  When  you 
were  last  sick,  and  the  surgeon  bled  you,  I  was  suspicious.  I  said 
tomytelf,  'That  is  not  the  arm  of  a  man.'    I  went  oat,  but  in  the 
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evening  yoa  were  ptaf  ing,  md  you  did  oat  know  that  I  wu  in  ttte 
teat,  and  yon  Mid,  'You  dear  parenta  in  lieaven,  pity  your  poot 
daughter. '  I  could  havn  shouted  with  r^ptnr?  and  delight,  but  I 
held  mj  peace.     I  wished  to  wait  and  see  if  you  would  be  good  to 

"But  the  expression  of  your  eyes  was  ao  changed,"  whispered 
Chailea  Henry ;  "  I  was  obliged  to  turn  away  when  tbeir  glance  feU 
upon  me.  I  felt  that  my  secret  was  discovered,  and  therefore  3 
avoided  being  with  you, " 

"  OtBcer  Buschman, "  cried  Deeaen,  in  a  oommanding  voice  from 
Hie  hoTue,  "  ia  your  work  finished?" 

"  Immediately ;  I  have  but  a  few  stitches  to  do, "  cried  Charlee 
Henry.     "  Be  silent, "  said  he  to  Fritz,  "  and  let  mo  sew. " 

But  Fritz  was  not  silent  i  he  crouched  near  t^cer  Buschman, 
And  whispered  many  and  strange  things  in  his  ear. 

Chuies  Henry  sewed  on  zealously,  blushed  often,  and  replied  in 
low,  embarrassed  words, 

At  last  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  knees  of  the  great 
Frederick's  breeobee  were  worthily  mended  with  divers  patches. 

*  I  will  carry  them  myself  to  the  king,  as  I  have  a  favor  to  ask 
him,"  said  Fritz  Kober.  "Come  with  me,  Charlee  Henry;  you 
must  hear  what  the  king  says. " 

He  took  Charles  Henry 'a  hand  and  advanced  to  the  door,  but 
Deesen  stood  there,  and  forbade  him  to  enter ;  he  ordered  FritE  to 
give  him  the  breeches. 

"  No, "  said  Fritz  Kober,  res<dutely,  "  we  have  a  requeal  to  make 
of  tite  king,  and  he  once  gave  us  penniseion  to  oome  directly  to  him 
when  we  had  a  favor  to  aak. " 

He  purited  Deesen  aside  and  entered  the  room  with  Charlee 

The  king  eat  in  bia  bed  reading,  and  was  so  absorbed  tiiat  he  did 
not  see  them  ent«r.  But  Fritz  stepped  up  boldly  to  the  bed  and  laid 
the  breeches  upon  the  chair. 

"  Did  you  mend  tiiem,  my  son!"  aaid  the  king. 

"No,  your  majeety,  Charlea  Buschmui  mended  them,  but  I  came 
along  to  say  something  to  your  majesty.  You  remember,  no  doubt, 
what  you  aaid  when  we  returned  from  the  eneuiy's  camp  near 
KQnersdorf,  after  tbe  battle,  when  Charlea  Henry  related  so  beMiti- 
fully  all  that  we  had  seen  and  heard.  You  said,  'You  are  both  offi- 
cers from  this  day,  and  if  you  ever  need  my  assiatance  call  upon  ma 
freely.'" 

"And  you  wjsh  to  do  eo  now?"  said  the  king. 

"  Yea.  your  majesty.  I  have  something  to  ask. ' 

"WeU,  whatisit?" 
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EMts  Kober  drew  up  grandly  and  ceiemonloniily. 

"  I  aak  your  majesty  to  allow  me  to  many  officer  Cbarlse  Heaty 
Bnachman— to  marry  him  to-day  1" 

"Many him  1"  eaid  the  king,  amasedi  "is,  than,  cfflcer  Bnach- 
man—" 

"Awomao,  your  majesty  I"  interrupted  Fribs  Eober,  with  joy- 
ful impatience.  "Be  is  a  woman ;  his  name  is  Anna  Sophia  Detz- 
loff,  fromBrOnen." 

Frederick's  sharp,  piercing  eye  rested  for  a  moment  qnestioningly 
upon  Charles  Henry's  face;  than  nodding  his  head  smilingly  sereral 
times,  be  said : 

"  Yonr  bride  is  a  spruce  lad  and  a  brave  offloer,  and  knows  how 
to  bltuh  in  his  soldier' 8  uniform.  OfflcerCharles  Henry  Bnschman, 
will  you  be  the  wife  ot  offloer  Fritz  Eobert" 

"Iwill,  if  your  majesty  consents,"  whispered  Charles  Henry. 

"Well,  go  to  the  Held- preacher,  and  be  married— I  giye  my  con- 
sent.   And  now  go,  I  most  dress. 

"At  last,"  said  the  king  to  Le  Gatt,  "forttme  will  be  again 
fovorable  to  me.  Signs  and  wouden  aie  taking  place,  as  they  did 
witli  Charles  TQ.  of  X^ance.  When  he  was  in  the  most  dire  neoea- 
sity,.  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  the  Lord  sent  the  Haid  of  Orleans 
to  eare  him.  To  me,  also,  has  the  Lord  now  sent  a  Joan  d'Aro, 
s  maid  of  &Qnen.    WiihherhelpIwiUoTattomeaUmyenemiM." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THS  AKBASSADOH  AND  THB  KBAS  OF  TABTABT, 

Thb  preparations  were  completed ;  the  room  of  the  king  had  be- 
oome,  by  means  of  hia  inventire  genius,  a  magnifinenct  thrcme 
saloon.  The  great  arm-chair,  draped  with  rich  hangings,  looked 
almost  imposing ;  the  dirty  floor  was  concealed  by  a  costly  Turkish 
carpet.  The  dooi'  which  led  into  the  entry  had  been  removed,  and 
the  opening  hang  with  banners.  The  entry  itself  bad  been  ohanged 
by  means  ot  carpets,  banners,'  and  standards  into  a  tasteful  ante- 
chamber. 

Tin  king  wore  his  general's  uniform,  and  the  chain  of  the  order 
ot  Uie  Black  Eagle,  and  the  generals  and  staff  offloeis  stood  near 
him  in  their  glittering  dresses.  The  room  of  the  sherifl!  had  indeed 
beoome  a  royal  apartment. 

And  now  an  imposing  train  approached  this  improvised  palace, 
Firat  appeared  two  riden,  whose  gold- embroidered  mantles  fell  be- 
low titeir  feet  and  concealed  the  well-shaped  bodiee  of  the  small 
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Aisbian  hones  on  which  Ibej  were  mounted,  only  displaying  their 
■lender  necke,  with  their  flowing  msnee  and  their  graceful  legs.  It 
was  evident  from  their  dark  *complexiouH  and  flashing  eyes  that 
these  men  were  foreignerB,  the  sons  of  the  South.  On  each  appeared 
the  diamond- headed  liilt  of  a  sword,  glittering  amid  the  folds  of 
the  costly  Turkish  shawls  which  encircled  their  slender  waists ;  and 
at  the  side  <^  each  hung  the  jewelled  sheath  of  a  Damascus  blade, 
which  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  presented  in  salutation. 
These  ToAish  warriors  were  followed  by  two  others,  scarcely  lees 
richly  dressed,  and  behind  them  rode  four  men,  in  long  black  robes, 
with  f^es  closed,  each  bearing  in  hb  right  hand  a  book  bqund  in 
g(dd  and  velvet,  which  he  pressed  prayerfully  to  his  breast ;  a 
golden  pen  was  worn  in  their  girdles  in  place  of  a  weapon,  and  on 
the  fez  an  artistically  arranged  and  jewelled  peacock's  feather. 
Now  followed  two  other  riders ;  but  these  were  not  alike,  aa  the 
others  had  been,  bat  bore  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  con- 
trast to  <me  another.  One  of  them  was  dressed  in  the  latest  French 
et;lei  he  wore  a  blue,  silver-embroidered  velvet  coat,  vrith  small- 
clothes of  the  same  material,  which  met  his  white  silk  stockings  at 
the  knee,  and  were  fastened  by  a  band  with  a  diamond  clasp.  His 
shoes  were  also  ornamented  with  diamond  buckles  and  red  heels. 
He  wore  a  three-cornered  hat,  with  a  white  feather,  which  was 
placed  lightly  and  gracefully  upon  his  stiffly-curled,  well-powdered 
peruke.  Splendid  lace  covered  his  breast,  and  broad  lace  cuffs  fell 
over  his  white  gloved  hands.  It  was  a  perfect  ball  dress,  such  as 
was  worn  at  that  time  at  court  by  all  ambassadeta  who  were  not 
military,  in  their  ceremonious  audiences  with  the  sovereign. 

Near  this  man,  dressed  so  gracefully  and  airily,  was  another 
cavalier  who  presented  a  great  contrast  to  him.  As  the  one  seemed 
dressed  for  a  summer  day,  so  the  other  appeared  prepared  for  the 
ccddest  weather ;  the  one  was  ready  for  the  ball-room,  and  the  other 
for  the  steppes  of  Siberia.  The  limg,  thin  figure  of  the  latter  was 
concealed  by  a  fur  mantle,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  white  I-apland 
wolf,  and  lined  and  trimmed  with  a  darker  fur ;  around  his  waist 
was  bound  a  costly  gold- embroidered  shawl,  from  which  himg  a 
small  golden  cnp,  and  a  richly  ornamented  razor.  At  his  side,  in- 
stead of  the  Turkish  sabre,  a  bag,  richly  worked  with  gold  and 
pewls,  was  suspended  by  golden  chains.  Heworeafez,  onthefront 
of  which  was  embroidered  a  small  golden  cup. 

Behind  these  two  men  came  a  troop  of  Turkish,  Tartar,  and 
European  servants,  all  in  lively ;  and  these  were  followed  by  a 
golden  chariot,  with  closely-dravm  blinds,  -the  interior  being  im- 
penetrable to  the  most  curious  gaze.  Four  Tartars  in  long  white 
fur  mantlee  rode  on  either  side  of  the  chariot,  with  drawn  swoida 
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'  The  chariot  was  followed  by  a  most  remarkable  crowd,  consisting 
of  Frossian  soldiers  from  eveiy  regiment,  and  in  everr  Tariety  of 
imifatin,  of  peaaants  and  tiieir  wi-ves,  of  old  men  and  children,  who 
were  all  Btruck  dumb  with  aetoaishmeDtand  admiration  at  tho  sight 
of  this  strange  cavalcade  which  DOW  paused  before  the  king's  house. 

The  guards  saluted,  and  the  generals  and  staff  officers  advanced 
ailently  and  bowed  profonndlj  to  the  two  cavaliers,  who  were  auch 
a  singular  contrast  to  one  another,  and  who  were  evidently  the  im- 
portant persons  of  the  cavalcade.  They  swung  themselves  lightly 
from  tlieir  saddles,  and  returned  the  polite  greetings  of  the  generals; 
the  one  in  fluent  German,  the  other  in  equally  flowing  words,  but 
in  a  language  which  no  one  imderetood,  and  to  which  the  <mly 
answer  wa«  a  few  mumiDred  words,  a  smile,  and  hieroglyphic  hand- 
pressures. 

The  first  was  the  Baron  von  Bexin,  the  ambassador  of  the  king  to 
the  Qrand  Sultan  and  the  Khan  of  Tartaiy,  who  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  beoome  the  minster  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
under  the  title  given  him  by  the  king  of  Baron  von  Rezin,  after 
having  been  the  servant  of  a  merchant  in  Breelau,  called  Hubsch. 
The  second  was  the  great  and  noble  Mustapha  Aga,  the  ambaaBad<» 
of  Krimgirai,  the  Khan  of  Tartary.  He  was  the  favorite  and  con- 
fidant of  his  master,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  bear  his  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

As  soon  as  they  had  dismounted,  a  page  of  the  king  approached 
and  invited  them  to  enter  the  bouse,  where  the  king  was  waiting  to 
j;ive  them  audience.  Baron  von  Bezin,  who  during  his  residence 
m  Turkey  had  learned  the  Turkish  language,  informed  the  ambassa- 
dor. A  smile  appeared  upon  Mustapha  Aga's  thin,  pale  face,  and 
he  turned  to  the  four  men  in  black  robes,  who  wore  the  golden  pens 
in  their  belts,  andsignedtothemto  follow  him,  and  then  taking  the 
arm  of  Baron  von  Besin,  they  both  entered  the  house,  followed  by 
tiie  four  historians  and  interpreters ;  the  generals  and  staff  officers 
of  the  king  then  arranging  themsdves  on  either  side  of  the  throne, 
according  to  their  rank. 

The  king  received  the  embassy  sitting  upon  bis  throne.  His  eye 
rested  smilingly  upon  Mustapha  Aga,  who  had  just  bent  to.  the 
earth  before  his  throne,  and  as  he  arose  signed  to  one  of  the  four  in- 
terpreters to  approach.  The  interpreter  opened  the  costly  book, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  handed  the  ambassador  a  large  doo- 
ument,  covered  with  seals,  which  Mustapha  Aga  pressed  respect- 
fully to  his  lips,  and  then  kneeling,  presented  it  respectfully  to  the 
king. 

"Mustapha  A^,  the  ambassador  of  the  high  and  mighty  Khan 
<rf  Tartary,  Krimgirai,  has  the  unutterable  honor  to  present  his 
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credentiab  to  the  King  of  Pnusia,"  asid  the  interprets,  in  the 
pui«et  and  most  fluent  Freooh. 

Tbe  king  broke  the  seal,  and  looked  huiriedlf  orer  the  document. 
"  Hualapha  Aga, '  he  said,  "  you  are  most  welcome ;  and  I  greet  jour 
master,  thb  hero  Krimgirai,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in 
you." 

After  the  interpreter  repeated  the  words  of  the  king,  Mnstapha 
Aga  threw  himself  upon  bis  knees  before  the  throne,  and  ep6k» 
rapidly  for  a  few  moments. 

"MuBtapba  Aga,  the  ambassador  of  the  great  Ebui,"  said  the 
interpreter,  "entreats  your  majesty  to  allow  him  to  show  you  the 
highest  proof  of  bis  respect,  to  greet  you  in  the  manner  in  whioh  he 
alone,  in  great  and  beautiful  Tartary,  is  permitted  to  greet  the 
Khan." 

"  I  grant  his  request, "  said  the  king. 

Hnstapha  immediately  opened  the  pooch  which  hung  at  his  eide^ 
and  took  from  it  a  crystal  flask,  from  which  he  poured  a  fluid  into 
the  cup,  and  a  delightful  perfume  immediately  pervaded  the  nmm. 
After  putting  a  small  quantity  of  white  powder  into  the  cup,  be 
proceeded  to  stir  the  oonteots  with  a  brush,  of  whioh  the  handle  was 
ornamented  with  three  diamonds  of  4mmenee  size.  The  fluid  now 
arose  into  a  sparkling  mUk -white  foam. 

The  king  looked  curiously  at  him  at  Sr^,  and  then  turned  to  bis 
ambassador.  "What  does  this  mean?"  he  asked  in  Oeimaxi,  proba- 
bly because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  the  interpreter. 

''9ire.''BBidRezin,  smiling,  "  that  means  that  the  noble  Hnstaidta 
Aga  wishes  to  show  you  the  greatest  honor  in  bis  power,  be  wiehee 
to  shave  you." 

"To  shave  met"  exclaimed  the  king.  "Who  and  wbat  is  the 
noble  Hustapha  Agat" 

"Sire,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  Tartary ;  he  is  tbe 
barber  of  the  Khan  I" 

The  king  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  this  explanation. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  make  a  diplomat  and  am- 
bassadiu  of  a  barber.  The  gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  corpe  are 
given  to  shaving  in  politics  and  frequently  put  soap  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  world. " 

Hustapha  Aga  now  approached  the  king  with  solemn  steps,  and 
bending  forward,  he  thrust  his  forefinger  into  tbe  foam  in  the  goldm 
cup  and  paaaed  it  lightly  sctogb  tbe  king's  obin.  He  then  drew 
forth  tbe  golden  razor  from  bis  belt.  But  before  opening  it,  be 
raised  his  eyes  prayerfully  to  heaven,  and  spoke  a  few  solemn  words. 
"Allah  is  tbe  light  of  heaven  and  earth  I  Uay  He  illuminate  me  in 
my  great  w»k  I"  said  tbe  interpreter,  translating  Husta^ia's  word» 
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^Qien  the  UDbaBaadOr  began  bis  dignified  work ;  drawing  the 
blade  of  hie  knife  acToea  the  chin  of  theking  witharapid  movement. 

Tbe  king  and  his  generals  and  attendauts,  were  scarcely  able  to 
retain  their  oompoeore  during  this  performance. 

When  MoBtspha  had  flnished,  he  signed  to  one  of  the  interpreteTs 
to  approach,  and  as  he  kneeled  before  him  he  wiped  the  foam  from 
his  razor  on  the  back  of  his  uplifted  hand.  Then  thrusting  it  in  his 
belt,  he  bowed  deeply  and  solenmlj  to  the  king. 

"  Bfay  Allah  keep  the  heart  of  this  king  as  pure  as  bis  chin  now  is  t" 
he  said.  "  May  the  knife  which  Allah  employs  to  prune  away  the 
faults  of  this  king,  pass  oyer  him  aa  gently  and  painlessly  as  the 
knife  of  yoor  nnwiwtliy  servant  has  done !  Mighty  king  and  lord, 
t^  all-powerful  Ehan  Krimgirai.  the  lion  of  the  desert,  the  dread 
of  bla  enemies,  sends  me  to  you  and  offers  you  hia  aid  and  friend- 
ship. The  renown  of  your  deeds  has  reached  hia  ears,  and  he  is  lost 
in  astonishment  that  a  prince,  of  whoee  kingdom  and  existence  he 
was  in  ignorance,  should  so  long  euccesafully  resist  tiie  great  Qer- 
man  sultan,  whose  power  we  know,  without  fearing.  The  eagle  eye 
of  my  nuster  now  sees  clearly  that  he  who  was  so  insignifioant  ia 
now  great  enough  to  overshadow  the  land  of  the  powerful  German 
saltan,  and  to  make  the  provd  and  unbending  czarina  of  the  north 
tremble.  He  sends  me  to  report  to  you  bis  profound  admiration ; 
but  first,  will  you  allow  me,  O  eagle  king  of  the  north  1  to  i»«sent 
tbe  gifts  which  he  c^ere  you?" 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  these  gifts,"  said  the  king,  smil- 
ing, "ss  they  are  a  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the  great  Khan.  " 

Mustapha  Aga  made  a  signal  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  aloud.  Immediately  there  appeared  the  two  men 
who  were  so  richly  dressed  in  Tiurklah  costumes,  and  had  been  at  the 
bead  of  the  cavalcade.  They  stationed  themselves  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance,  and  were  followed  by  the  lower  officers  and  servants 
attached  to  the  embassy,  who  entered,  bearing  boskets  delicately 
froven  and  lined  with  rich  stuffs. 

Mustai^  signed  to  the  first  two  to  approach  him,  and  then,  ba-  - 
fore  opening  the  basket,  he  tamed  once  more  to  the  king. 

"Sire,"  said  hft  "before  a  Tartar  givea  a  promise  of  lore  and 
friendship  to  any  one,  he  invites  him  to  his  house,  and  begs  him  to 
eat  of  his  bread  and  drink  of  his  wine.  Sire,  my  great  and  respected 
master  makes  use  of  his  unworthy  servant  to  entreat  your  majesty 
to  descend  from  your  throne  and  to  enter  his  bouse,  where  be  is 
ia'e«ent  in  spirit,  and  bids  the  eagle  king  of  the  north  welcome. " 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  grant  this  request,"  returned  the  king, 
smiling,  "were  the  distance  not  so  great  between  my  house  and  that 
of  the  Khan. " 
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"  Sirs,  the  honee  of  my  great  master  is  before  yoor  door, "  said 
HOBtapha  Aga,  bowiDg  deeply.  "On  the  day  of  our  departure,  the 
Khan  walked  through  it  and  kissed  its  walb,  and  exclaimed :  'Be 
greeted,  my  great  and  royal  brother,  yon  eagle  of  the  north  1  Be 
welcome,  yon  hero-king,  the  hated  enemy  of  tbe  czarina,  Krimgirai 
offers  you  his  heart,  and  would  be  your  friend  tea  all  time. '  Sire, 
thus  spoke  my  lord  the  Khan  ;  the  air  in  hia  house  is  still  vibtating 
with  the  words  he  uttered.  Will  your  majeety  condeaoend  to  leave 
your  throne  and  visit  my  great  master,  the  Khan  Erimgirai!" 

The  king  arose  instantly  and  said,  "  I  am  well  pleased  to  do  bo. 
Lead.me  to  the  palace  of  your  Ehan. " 

Mustapha  Aga  signed  to  the  basket-carriers  and  to  the  other 
attendants  to  leave  the  room,  and  then  spoke  a  few  mpid  and  em- 
phatic words  to  the  interpreters,  who  followed  them.  Then  bowing 
tothe  ground  before  the  king,  he  turned  and  passed  out  of  t3ie  house. 

Before  the  door  a  wonderful  spectacle  preaented  itself  to  the  as- 
tonished view  of  the  king.  Immediately  opposite  the  house,  on  the 
open  square,  a  high  tent,  of  considerable  size,  appeared,  around 
which  was  a  wall  of  fur,  well  calculated  to  protect  it  from  the  cold 
air  and  rough  winds.  A  carpet  covered  the  way  from  the  door  of 
the  tent  to  tbe  king's  house,  and  from  within  the  tent  could  be  heard 
the  gentle  notes  of  a  peculiar  music. 

"Iteally,"  said  the  king  to  his  ambassador,  Von  Eexin,  "I  seem 
to  be  living  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  There  is  nothing  wanting  but 
the  beautiful  Scheherezade. " 

"Sire,  perhaps  she  also  is  here,"  said  Von  Rexin;  "we  were 
accompanied  by  a  close  chariot,  guarded  by  four  of  the  khan's 
eunuchs." 

The  king  laughed,  and  said,  "We  will  see,"and  he  rapidly  ap- 
proached'the  hut.  As  he  reached  it,  the  door  flew  open,  and  Mus- 
tapha Aga  received  him  kneeling,  while  his  attendants  threw  &em- 
•elves  to  the  ground,  touching  it  with  their  foreheads. 

The  king  entered  and  examined  with  great  curiosity  the  house  of 
'  the  Khan.  The  interior  of  this  immense  tent  was  hung  with  crim- 
son draperies,  amongst  which  arose  twenty  golden  pillars  which 
supported  the  tent.  At  the  top  of  these  was  an  immense  golden 
ring  from  which  the  crimson  draperies  hung,  and  above  this  ring 
were  twenty  golden  pillars  which,  uniting  in  the  centre  at  the  top, 
formed  the  dome  of  the  tent.  From  the  centre  hung  a  golden  vase, 
in  which  burned  the  rarest  incense.  The  floor  was  covered  by  a 
great  Turkish  carpet,  and  against  the  walls  stood  several  divans, 
such  as  are  generally  used  in  the  dwellings  of  tbe  wealthy  Turks. 
In  the  centre  of  the  tent,  just  under  the  suspended  vase,  stood  a  low. 
gilt  table,  decked  with  a  service  of  glittering  porphyry.     One  sida 
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of  the  tent  was  separated  from  the  reBt  by  heavy  curtains  of  b  008117 
material,  and  from  hence  came  the  eotmd  of  music,  which  now  aioa* 
in  loud,  triumphant  tonee,  as  if  greeting  the  hing. 

HiB  majesty  moved  rapidly  to  the  middle  d  the  tent,  while  fais 
attendants  stood  against  the  walls,  and  Mustapba  Aga  and  his  inter- 
preter stood  near  the  king. 

Muatapba  then  took  a  sword  which  was  on  the  table,  and,  after 
kissing  it,  handed  it  to  the  king.  "Sire,"  he  said,  "the  great 
Erin^irai  first  offers  you  his  sword,  as  a  sign  (rf  his  love  and  good- 
will. He  begs  that  on  the  day  of  the  great  victory  which  you  and 
he  will  undoubtedly  gain  over  the  hated  czarina  of  the  north,  you 
-will  wear  this  sword  at  your  side.  A  sword  like  this — tempered  in 
the  same  fire  and  ornamented  with  the  same  design — is  worn  by  the 
Khan.  Wben  these  two  swords  cut  the  air,  Russia  will  tremble  as 
it  shaken  by  an  earthquake. " 

The  king  received  the  sword  from  Mustapha  Aga,  and  looked  at 
it  attentively.  Then  pointing  to  the  golden  letters  which  ornamented 
the  blade,  be  asked  the  significance  of  the  motto. 

"Sire,"  replied  Mustapha,  solenmly,  "it  ia  the  battle-cry  of  the  - 
Tartar :  *  Death  is  preferable  to  defeat ' " 

"  I  accept  the  swi^d  with  great  pleasure, "  said  the  king.  "This 
motto  embodies  in  a  few  words  the  history  of  a.  war,  and  diacloees 
more  of  its  barbarity,  than  many  learned  and  pious  expositions  could 
do.     I  thank  the  ghnTi  for  bis  beautiful  gift. " 

"  The  Khan  hears  your  words,  sire,  for  his  spirit  is  among  us. " 

Mustapha,  after  begging  the  king  to  seat  himself  upon  the  large 
divan,  drew  aaide  the  opening  of  the  tent,  when  the  servants  with 
the  covered  baskets  immediately  appeared,  and  placed  themselves 
in  a  double  row  around  the  tent  Mustapha  then  took  the  basket 
from  the  first  couple,  and  throwing  back  the  cover,  said :  "  Sire, 
will  you  condescend  to  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  Khan,  that  the  ties  of  your  friendship  may  be 
strengthened?  The  Khan  sends  you  a  costly  ham — a  proof  of  hie 
unselfish  friendship.  He  had  his  favorite  horse  killed,  the  one  that 
be  has  ridden  for  years,  that  be  might  offer  you  a  ham  from  this 
noble  animal. " 

As  the  interpreter  translated  these  words,  the  Pniesian  generals 
and  officers  glanced  smiling  and  mockingly  at  one  another. 

The  kii^  alone  remained  grave,  and  turning  to  the  generals,  he 
said  in  German ; 

"  Ah,  gentlemen  1  bow  happy  we  would  have  been,  had  any  one 
brought  us  this  meat  at  the  siege  of  Bunzelwitz,  and  how  ravenously 
we  would  have  eaten  it  I" 

He  then  turned  again  to  the  ambassador,  who,  taking  from  the 
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other  basketa  Csiiaa  dates  and  almonds,  and  other  Eastam  dainties 
In  BUv«r  dlebes,  placed  them  before  the  king.  Hustapha  then  atterad 
a  loud,  commanding  d7,  and  the  door  of  the  tent  was  again  c^>ened, 
and  there  aj^ieared  a  Tartar,  dressed  in  white  wolf-akin,  bearing  a 
golden  dish,  which  contained  a  Bte&ming,  white  liquid.  He  totdc 
it,  and  kneeled  with  it  before  Frederick. 

"Sire,"  nidhe,  "my  master  bege  you  to  drink  with  him  of  his 
favorite  beverage.  He  pressed  his  lips  to  the  rim  of  this  dish  before 
sending  ft  to  you,  and  if  you  will  now  do  the  same,  tbe  eagle  aod 
hero  of  the  north  will  receive  the  brotherly  kiss  of  the  eagle  and 
hero  of  the  south. " 

"What  is  itT"  asked  the  king,  in  a  low  voice,  of  Banm  von 
Bexin,  who  stood  near  the  divan. 

"Sire,  it  is  mare's  milk  1"  whispered  Rexin. 

The  king  shuddered,  and  almost  overturned  the  contents  of  the 
dish  which  he  had  just  received  from  the  hands  of  Uustapha  Aga ; 
but  qaickly  overcoming  thin  feeling,  he  raised  the  bowl  smilingly  to 
his  mouth.  After  plEu;lng  his  lips  upon  the  rim,  be  returned  the 
bowl  to  the  ambassador. 

"  I  have  received  the  kiss  of  my  friend.  May  our  Mendship  be 
eternal  1" 

"Allah  grant  this  prayerl"  cried  Hnstiqtha.  "Sire,  Erimgirai 
dares,  as  this  beverage  is  suoh  a  favorite  with  all  Turks,  to  luqie 
that  it  may  please  you ;  he  therefore  offers  you  the  animal  trom 
which  it  was  procured."  He  then  pointed  to  the  opening  in  the 
tent,  where  now  appeared  a  noblft  Arabian  horse,  wearing  a  oostly 
saddle  and  In'idle,  and  a  crimson  saddle-cloth  richly  wcvked  with 
pearla  and  precious  stones. 

The  eyes  of  the  king  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  as  he  hurried 
through  the  t«ntand  approached  the  horse,  the  animal  seemed  to 
wish  to  greet  his  new  master,  for  it  neighed  loudly,  and  pawed  the 
•and  with  its  well-shaped  feet.  Tb6  king  gently  stroked  its  slender, 
shining  neck  and  its  full,  fluttering  mane,  and  looked  in  the  great, 
flashing  eyes. 

"You  are  welcome,  my  battle-hcam  t"  he  eaidi  "may  you  bear 
me  in  the  next  engagement  either  to  victory  or  death  I" 
;      He  titen  returned  to  his  seat,  in  coder  to  receive  the  reniaining 
presents  of  the  Khan,  consisting  of  costly  weapons  and  furs. 

"And  now,  siie,  the  Khan  begs  that  you  will  repose  in  his  tent, 
and  listen  to  the  music  that  he  loves,  and  look  at  the  dances  which 
give  him  pleasore.  My  master  knows  tiiat  the  great  King  of  Prussia 
loves  mnalc  as  he  does,  and  that  it  Maddens  your  heart  as  it  does 
his  own.  When  he  goes  to  battle— which  is  but  going  to  victory — 
he  takes  with  him  his  musioiana  and  dancers,  who  must  pwform 
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ttie  dance  of  triumph  before  him.  The  Khim  hopes  tbat  jroa  will 
pemiit  them  to  d&nc«  before  you,  aud  I  pray  that  your  majeety  will 
grant  thia  request. " 

"  I  am  ready  to  behold  and  hear  all, "  eaid  the  king. 

Immediately,  at  a  sign  from  Muatapha,  the  curtain  which  ooli- 
cealed  part  of  the  tent  waa  withdrawn,  and  four  lovely  girla,  clotiied 
in  light,  fluttering  apparel,  appeared  and  commenced  a  graceful, 
beaatiful  dance,  to  the  muaio  of  the  mandoline.  When  they  had 
finished,  they  retired  to  the  curtain,  and  looked  with  great,  wonder- 
ing eyes  at  the  Prussian  warrior.  Then  appeared  from  behind  the 
curtain  four  young  men,  who  seated  themselvea  opposite  the  girls. 
The  musicians  began  a  new  strain,  in  which  the  girls  and  young 
men  joined.  Then  two  of  the  girls  arose,  aud  drawing  their  veils 
over  tbeii  faces  so  that  only  their  eyea  were  visi  le,  they  danced 
lightly  and  swayingiy  to  the  end  of  the  tent,  and  then'  returned  to 
the  young  men,  who  now  conmienced  the  love-songs,  with  downcast 
ayes,  not  daring  to  call  the  name  of  the  objects  of  their  tenderness, 
but  addieesing  them  in  poetical  terms ;  and  then  they  song  to  the 
same  air  the  battle-song  of  the  Tartars.  In  this  song,  the  battles  are 
not  only  pictured  forth,  but  you  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  warriora, 
llie  battle-cry  of  tite  Tartars,  and,  at  length,  when  the  battle  is  won, 
the  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing  from  the  women.  When  the  song  was 
ended,  the  singers  bowed  themselves  to  the  earth,  and  then  disap- 
peared behind  the  curtain. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  king,  rising  from  the  divan,  and 
taming  to  Mustaplia,  said : 

"I  owe  to  the  £han  a  moet  delightful  morning,  and  I  will  take  a 
pleasant  remembrance  of  bis  house  with  me. " 

"  Sire, "  said  Hustapha,  "  the  Khan  begs  you  to  accept  this  tent  as 
a  proof  of  his  friendship. " 

The  king  bowed  smilingly,  and  as  he  left  the  tent,  told  Resin  to 
ask  theTartar  ambassador  tocome  to  him  now  for  a  grave  conference. 

The  king  then  dismissed  bis  generals  and  attendants,  and  entered 
his  house,  followed  by  Baron  von  Bexin  and  the  Turkish  ambassador 
and  his  interpreters. 

"Now  we  will  speak  of  business  t"  said  the  king.  "What  news 
do  you  bring  me  from  the  Khant  What  answer  does  he  make  to 
my  proposition  t" 

"Sire,  he  is  willing  to  grant  aU  that  your  majesty  deeires,  and  to 
give  you  every  assistance  in  his  power,  provided  you  will  not  make 
peace  with  our  hated  enemy — with  Russia — but  will  continue  the  war 
unweariedly  and  unceasingly,  until  Russia  is  humbled  at  our  feet." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  the  Khan  of  Tartary  cannot  hate  tiie 
Empress  of  Bunia  more  vindictively  than  she  hates  me ;  be  need 
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not  fear,  therefore,  an  alliance  between  me  and  Runia.  I  have 
mTself  no  desire  to  form  a  friendship  with  thoee  rough  barbarians. " 

"  If  the  Emprees  of  Russia  hates  you,  she  hates  Krimgirai  eqnall]'. 
Russia  hat«e  eTei7  thing  that  is  noble  and  true ;  she  bates  enlighKn- 
ment  and  cultivation.  Russia  bates  Krimgirai,  because  he  has 
oivilized  his  people ;  because  he  has  changed  his  rough  bordee  of 
tneii  into  a  mighty  army  of  brave  warriors ;  because  he  governs  his 
kingdom  with  humanity,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  father  to  bis 
people  and  a  scoorge  to  bis  enemies.  Krimgirai  hates  Russia  as  he 
hates  every  thing  that  is  wicked,  and  vicious,  and  cruel ;  Iberefore 
be  is  willing  to  stand  by  your  side  against  Russia,  with  aa  ttnaj  of 
six  thonsnitd  men,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  to  invade  Russia." 

"  And  what  are  the  conditians  which  the  Khan  demands  for  this 
aaaietancef 

"  He  wishee  you  to  pay  his  soldiers  as  you  pay  your  own, " 

"  And  for  himself?" 

"  For  himself,  he  begs  that  you  will  send  him  a  physician  who 
oan  cure  him  of  a  painful  but  not  dangerous  disease.  E*nitiier,  he 
begs  for  your  confidence  and  friendship. " 

"Which  I  gladly  give  himl"  said  the  king,  gayly.  "But  fell 
me  one  other  thing.  Has  the  Khan  not  yet  become  reconciled  to 
the  Grand  Sultan!" 

"  Sire,  the  sultan  feels  that  be  cannot  spare  bis  brave  EhaD  ;  he 
made  an  overture,  which  Krimgirai  gladly  accepted.  One  weA 
before  we  started  on  our  journey,  the  Khan  was  received  by  tbe 
■ultan  in  his  seraglio.  The  heads  of  forty  rebels  were  displayed  as 
a  special  honor  in  front  of  the  seraglio,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
sultan  himself,  my  master  was  again  presented  with  belt  and  sword, 
and  again  reinstalled  as  Khan.  The  sultan  also  presented  bim  with 
a  purse  containing  forty  thousand  ducats.  YoQ  see,  sire,  that  the 
sultan  prizes  and  acknowledges  the  virtues  of  your  ally, " 

"And  how  do  we  stand  with  the  Porte f  a^ed  the  king,  turning 
to  Baron  von  Bexin. 

"  I  have  succeeded,  aire,  in  establishing  a  treaty  between  your 
majesty  and  the  Porte  t  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  lay  it  before  your 
majesty  for  your  signature." 

The  king's  eyes  beamed  with  delight,  as  be  exclaimed ; 

"At  lengtb  I  have  attained  the  desired  goal,  and  in  spite  <tf  the 
whole  of  Europe,     I  have  my  allies  1" 

Then  turning  once  more  to  Huslapha  Aga,  be  dismissed  him  for 
Ukc  day,  and  gave  him  permission  to  occupy  the  magnificent  tent 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Khan,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  visit. 

Uustapba  Aga  then  withdrew  with  his  interpreter,  leaving  tlie 
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king  alone  with  the  Baron  tou  Bezin,  who  now  presented  to  him  the 
papers  which  it  was  neceBsarj  he  should  sign,  to  establish  the  long- 
deeired  alliance  with  Turkey.  This  treaty  assured  to  Prussia  all  the 
privileges  which  Turkey  accorded  to  the  other  European  powers :  free 
navigation,  the  rights  of  ambassadore  and  consuls,  and  the  person^ 
liberty  of  any  Prussian  subjects  who  might  have  been  seized  as  slavee. 

The  king  signed  the  treaty,  and  named  Baron  von  Rezin  his 
miiiiBter  plenipotentiary,  and  commanded  him  to  return  with  the 
ambassador  from  Tartary  and  present  the  signed  treaty  to  the  Grand 
Sultan.  : 

"Now  the  Btrug^lecan  begin  anew,"  said  Frederick,  when  he 
was  once  more  alone.  "I  will  recommence  with  the  new  year;  I 
will  battle  as  I  have  already  dcme ;  I  will  consider  nothing  but  m.y 
honor  and  the  glory  of  Prussia.  I  will  not  live  to  see  the  moment 
when  I  will  consent  to  a  disgraceful  peace.  No  representations,  no 
eloquence  shall  bring  me  to  acknowledge  my  own  shame.  I  will  be 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  my  native  land,  or  if  this  consolation  be 
denied  me  by  my  unfortunate  fate,  I  will  know  how  to  end  my  mis- 
fortones.  Honor  alone  has  led  my  footsteps,  and  I  wiU  follow  no 
other  guide.  I  sacrificed  my  youth  to  my  father,  my  manhood  to 
my  country,  and  I  have  surely  gained  the  right  to  dispose  of  my  old 
age.  There  are  people  who  are  docile  and  obedient  toward  fate.  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  Having  lived  for  others,  I  dare  at  least  die 
for  myself,  careless  what  the  world  may  say.  Nothing  shall  force 
me  to  prefer  a  weak  old  age  to  death.  I  will  dare  all  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  plans ;  they  failing,  I  will  die  an  honorable  death. 
Bnt  no !  no  I"  said  the  king,  smiling  after  a  short  pause.  "  I  will 
not  indu^i;e  in  such  sad  and  despairing  thoughts  on  the  day  which 
has  shown  me  the  first  lay  of  sunlight  after  so  many  storms.  Per- 
haps tiie  year  sixty-two  will  be  more  fortunate  than  the  one  just 
passed.  I  stand  no  longer  alone ;  I  have  my  friends  and  my  alliee. 
Why  should  I  care  that  the  world  calls  them  unbelievers?  I  have 
seen  Christians  betray  and  murder  one  another.  Perhaps  unbe- 
lievers are  better  Christians  than  believers.  We  will  try  them,  at 
least.  When  all  deserted  me,  they  offered  me  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship. This  is  the  first  sunbeam  which  has  greeted  me.  Perhaps 
bright  days  may  now  follow  the  storms.     May  God  grant  it  t"  * 

*  The  king  WM  not  deceived.  The  Empreea  EUzabeCh  died  In  the  oommeocenient 
of  the  year  1TB3.  Her  Bucceasort  Feter  tba  Third,  was  b  pagalonats  admirer  ol 
Fredericlc  the  Sreac,  and  he  now  became  the  all;  ot  PruBSia.  The  EmpresB  Cathe- 
rine approved  this  nhange,  tuid  remained  the  aHy  of  Fnusla.  France  ndw  irltiidreir 
tnmx  the  oanteet ;  and  in  the  year  ITBS,  Austria,  finding  her  treasury  oampletel;  ex- 
hausted, wu  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Prussia.  Prusala  had  no  uae  Tor  her 
new  ally  ol  Tartar;,  and  Erlm^lral.  vho  wua  already  on  the  march,  returned  home 
with  hla  army.— Bee  "  MStnolrea  du  Baron  de  Tatt  sur  les  Turcs  et  les  Tartaita." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THB    KINO'S    KETUKHI, 

Bbblih  was  glittering  in  festal  adonunent  t  I^fs  was  a  great,  a 
jojous  day ;  the  first  gleam  of  sunshiiie,  after  many  long  yaais  ot 
sorrow,  aufiering,  and  absolute  want.  For  the  last  seyen  yeais  the 
king  had  buen  absent  from  bia  capital — to-day  be  wonld  latom  to 
Beriin. 

After  seren  ye&ra  of  bloody  strife,  the  powers  at  Hubertaburg  bad 
declared  peace.  No  nation  had  mlaised  its  boundaries  by  this  war. 
Not  one  of  the  cities  or  fortresses  of  the  King  of  Prussia  bad  been 
taken  &om  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  his 
former  conquest.  There  had  been  no  snocessful  results  I  LoeseB 
(Hily  were  to  be  calculated- 

During  these  seven  years,  Russia  had  lost  one  hundred  and  eigli^ 
thousand  men.  the  French  two  hundred  thousand,  the  Pruniaus  » 
hundred  aod  twenty  thousand,  the  English  and  confedenite  Oermans 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousaoid,  and  tiie  Saxons  ninety  thousand — 
lastly,  the  Swedes  and  the  States  sixty  thousand.  This  seven  years' 
war  cost  Europe  nearly  a  million  of  men.  Their  blood  fertilized  the 
Q«rman  soil,  and  their  bones  lay  mouldering  beneath  her  grees 

Throughout  all  Europe,  weepiitg  mothers,  wives,  and  children 
tamed  their  sorrowful  faces  toward  the  land  which  had  robbed  tliem 
of  tbeir  dear  loved  ones ;  they  were  even  deprived  the  painful^ 
sweet  consolation  of  weeping  over  these  lonely  and  neglected  graves. 

Losses  were  not  only  to  be  counted  in  myriads-  of  men,  whoM 
blood  had  been  shed  in  vain,  but  uncounted  millions  had  been  lav- 
ished upon  the  useless  strife. 

During  this  war.  the  debt  of  England  had  increased  to  seven^ 
miUion  pounds  sterling ;  the  yearly  interest  on  the  debt  was  four 
and  a  half  million  crowns,  ^e  Austrians  calculated  their  d^t  at 
five  hundred  miUion  guldens;  France  at  two  thousand  miUicoi 
livres ;  Sweden  was  almost  bankrupt,  and  unfortunate  Saxony  had 
to  pay  to  Prussia  during  the  war  over  seven  million  crowns. 
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Id  the  sMct  meaning  of  the  term,  Prussia  bad  made  do  debt^ 
but  she  was,  in  fact,  as  much  impoveriBhed  as  her  adversarieH.  The 
PniBBian  mcmey  which  was  circulated  during  the  war  was  worthlees. 

At  the  olose  of  the  war,  all  those  who  carried  theee  promissoiy 
notea  shared  tbo  fate  of  the  rich  man  in  the  faiiy  tale.  The  money 
ooUeoted  at  night  tamed  to  ashes  before  morning.  This  was  the 
fatal  fruit  of  the  war  which  for  sereD  years  bad  scourged  Europe. 
Pmsaia,  however,  had  reaaoo  to  be  satisfied  and  even  grateful. 
Although  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  exhausted  and  faint 
■into  death,  she  promised  a  speedy  recovery ;  she  was  full  of  yonOi- 
(ul  power  and  energy— had  grown,  morally,  during  thia  seven  y«an' 
straggle — bad  become  great  und^  the  pressure  of  hardship  and  self- 
denial,  and  now  ranked  with  the  most  powerful  nati<aiB  cf 
Europe. 

To-d^,  however,  sufiering  and  destitution  were  forgotten ;  only 
Bmiling,  joyous  (acca  were  seen  in  Berlin.  The  whole  city  seemed 
to  be  invigorated  by  the  golden  rays  of  fortune ;  no  one  appeared 
to  suffer,  no  one  to  mourn  for  the  loet — and  yet  amcnigst  the  ninety- 
eight  Uiousand  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  over  thirty  thousand  received 
alma  weekly— so  that  a  third  of  the  population  were  objects  of 
charity.  To-day  no  one  thirsted,  no  one  was  hungry ;  all  hearts 
were  merry,  all  faces  glad  1 

They  had  not  seen  their  great  King  Frederick  for  seven  years ; 
they  would  look  upon  him  to-day.  The  royal  family  had  arrived 
from  Uagdebnrg. 

Every  one  hastened  to  die  etreet«  to  see  Frederick,  who  on  his 
departure  had  been  but  the  hero-king  of  Pruaeia,  but  who  now,  on 
hlfl  retom,  was  the  hero  of  all  Europe — whom  all  nations  greeted— 
wfaose  name  was  uttered  in  T^irtary,  in  Africa,  with  wonder  and 
admiration— yee,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilised  worid  I 

The  Btreeta  were  filled  with  laughing  crowds ;  all  preesed  toward 
the  Frankfort  gato,  where  the  king  was  to  enter.  The  largeet  arch 
ot  ftiunvb  was  erected  over  this  gate,  and  all  otlter  streets  wei« 
decorated  scnnewhat  in  the  same  manner.  Every  eye  was  tamed 
toward  this  street;  all  were  awaiting  with  loudly-beating  hearts  the 
appearance  of  that  hero  whose  brow  was  decked  with  so  many  costly 
laurels.  No  heart  was  ntore  impatient,  no  one  gazed  so  eagerly  at 
the  Frankfort  gate  as  the  good  Marquis  d'Argena :  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  burghers,  near  the  arch  of  triumph  ;  he  bad  organized 
ttie  citieens  for  this  festal  reoeption:  he  had  left  his  cherished 
letirement  for  love  of  his  royal  frigid ;  to  welcome  him,  he  had 
ventured  into  the  cutting  wind  of  a  cold  March  morning.  Tor 
f^edwick's  sake  be  bad  mounted  a  horse,  a  deed  of  daring  he  had 
not  v^tnred  upon  for  many  a  year  i  in  his  lively  impatience,  he 
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even  forgot  the  danger  of  being  run  away  with  or  dragged  in  tba 
dust. 

The  marqnie  knew  well  that  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable 
to  the  king  than  this  public  reception,  but  his  heart  was  overflow- 
ing with  hope  and  happinesa,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  aboating 
his  vivati  in  the  sunny  air.  In  the  et^istn  of  his  love,  he  forgot  to 
respect  the  preferences  of  the  king. 

Perhaps  Frederick  suspected  this  triumph  which  his  good  Ber- 
liners  had  prepared  for  him.  Perhaps  it  appeared  to  his  acut«  sen- 
sibilities and  noble  heart  altogether  inappropriate  to  welcome  the 
retomed  soldiers  with  wild  shouts  of  joy,  when  so  many  thousand 
loved  ones  wer«  lying  buried  on  the  bloody  battle-fleld.  Perh^is  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  Berlin,  where  his  mother  had  so  lately  died, 
adorned  in  festal  array. 

Hour  after  hour  passed.  The  son  was  setting.  The  flowers 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  greenhouses  to  decorate  the  arch  {rf 
triumph,  bowed  their  lovely  heads  sadly  in  the  rough  March  winds. 
The  fresh,  cool  breeze  whistled  through  the  li^t  draperies  and  dis- 
placed their  artistic  folds.  Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
citizens,  they  began  to  be  hungry,  and  to  long  greatly  for  the  con- 
clusion of  these  eolemnitiOT.  Still  the  king  came  not.  The  Berlinera 
waited  awhile  longer,  and  then  one  after  another  quietly  withdrew. 
This  bad  example  was  speedily  imitated,  and  the  gay  cort^  of 
riders  grew  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  At  sunset  but  a 
few  hundred  citizens  remained  at  the  gate,  and  even  these  heroio 
Spartans  showed  but  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  morning. 

Marquis  d'Ai^ens  was  in  despair,  and  if  Frederick  had  arrived 
at  this  moment  he  would  have  heard  a  reproachful  pbillipic  from  his 
impatient  friend  instead  of  a  hearty  welcome.  But  fortune  did  not 
favor  him  so  far  as  to  give  him  the  c^portunity  to  relieve  his  tem- 
per. The  king  did  not  appear.  The  marquis  at  last  proposed  to  the 
citizens  to  get  torches,  and  thus  in  spite  of  the  darkness  give  to  their 
king  a  glittering  reception.  They  ^^eed  cheerfully,  and  tbe  most 
of  them  dashed  <^  to  the  city  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

The  streets  were  soon  brilliantly  lighted,  and  now  in  the  dis- 
tance the  king's  carriage  was  seen  approaching.  Throughout  the 
vast  train  shouts  and  vivats  were  heard,  and  the  proud  voices  of  this 
happy  people  filled  the  air  as  with  the  thunder  of  artillery. 

"  Long  life  to  the  king  t    Long  life  to  Frederick  the  Oreat  I" 

The  carriage  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  myriads  of  lights 
danced  around  it.  The  citizens  had  returned  with  their  torches, 
and  the  carriage  of  Frederick  roiled  on  as  if  in  a  sea  of  fire.  It  drew 
op  at  ihe  arch  of  Mumph.  The  king  rose  and  turned  his  face 
toward  bis  people,  who  were  shouting  their  glad  welcome,     ^w 
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light  from  tiie  torchea  feU  upon  his  countenance,  end  their  red  lustre 
gave  his  cheek  a  freah  and  youthful  appearance. 

Hia  subjects  saw  once  more  his  sparkling,  epeakisg  eye,  in  which 
shone  the  same  energy,  the  same  imperial  power,  as  in  days  gone 
by.  They  saw  the  soft,  eympathetio  smile  which  played  around  bis 
eloquent  lips — they  aaw  him,  their  king,  their  hero,  and  were  glad. 
They  laughed  and  shouted  with  rapture.  They  stretched  out  tiieir 
srmB  as  if  to  clasp  in  one  uuirersal  embrace  their  dear-loved  king, 
'wbo  was  so  great,  so  beautiful,  ao  far  above  them  in  his  bright 
radiance.  They  threw  him  food  kissea,  and  every  utterance  of  his 
name  seemed  a  prayer  to  God  for  his  happioess. 

But  one  stood  by  the  carri^^e  who  could  not  speak — whose 
silent,  trembliiig  lips  were  more  eloquent  than  words.  No  language 
could  eiprsBB  the  delight  of  D'Aigent — no  words  could  paint  the 
^notion  which  moved  hia  soul  and  filled  hia  eyea  with  tears. 

The  king  recognized  him,  and  holding  out  his  hand  invited  him 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  carri^e.  Then  giving  one  more  greeting  to 
hispeople,  hesaid,  "Onward — onward  to  Charlottenburg. " 

At  a  quick  pace  the  carriage  drove  through  Berlin.  Those  wbo 
had  not  had  the  courage  and  strength  to  await  Uie  king  at  the 
Frankfort  gate,  were  now  crowding  the  streets  to  weloome  him. 

Frederick  did  not  raise  himself  again  from  the  dark  comer  of 
the  carriage.  He  left  it  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  return  the 
salntations  of  the  people.  He  remained  motionless,  and  did  not 
even  appear  to  hear  the  shonts  of  his  subjects.  Not  once  did  he 
raise  his  hand  to  greet  them — not  a  word  passed  his  lips. 

When  they  crossed  the  king's  bridge  and  reached  the  castle 
grounds,  the  pec^le  were  assembled  and  closely  crowded  together. 
Frederick  now  raised  himself,  but  be  did  not  see  them-~he  did  not 
regard  the  brilliantly  illuminated  houses,  or  the  grounds  sparkling 
in  a  flood  of  light.  He  tamed  slowly  and  sadly  toward  the  castle^ 
hia  eye  rested  upon  that  dark,  gloomy  moss  of  stone,  which  arose  to 
Ute  right,  and  contrasted  mysteriously  with  the  brilliant  houses 
around  it.  It  looked  like  a  monstrous  coffin  surrounded  by  death- 
lights.  Frederick  gazed  long  and  steadily  at  the  castle.  He  raised 
bis  head  once  more,  but  not  to  greet  hia  subjects.  He  covered  his 
face — he  would  not  be  looked  at  in  hia  grief.  D' Argens  heard  him 
murmur,  "My  mother,  oh  my  mother  t    Oh,  mysisterr 

The  Prussians  welcomed  joyously  the  return  of  their  great  king, 
but  Frederick  thought  only  at  this  moment  of  those  who  could  never 
return — those  whom  death  had  torn  from  him  forever.  Onward, 
cmward  through  the  lighted  streets  I  All  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
seemed  to  be  abroad.  This  was  a  Roman  triumph,  well  calculated 
to  fill  khe  heart  of  a  sovereign  with  just  pride.  . 
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The  Berlinera  did  not  see  that  Frederick  had  no  glanoe  for  thenu 
Oloom  and  deepair  v«ilod  hie  countenanca,  and  no  one  dreamed  Uiat 
thia  king,  whom  tiiey  delighted  to  honor,  was  at  this  proud  moment 
a  weeping  son,  a  mourning  brother. 

At  last  the  jojous,  oaieless  citj  lay  behind  them,  and  thej  ap- 
pronched  Charlottenbutg. 

Hie  noise  and  tumult  gradually  ceased,  and  a  welcome  quiet 
ensued.  Frederick  did  not  utter  one  word,  and  no  one  daied  to 
break  the  oppreeeiTe  ailence.  This  triumphant  proceBsion  seemed 
changed  to  a  burial-maroh.  The  victor  in  bo  many  battles  seemed 
now  mastered  by  his  tuemoriea. 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  Gbarlottenburg.  The  wide  court  was 
filled  with  the  inhabltanta  of  tbe  little  city,  who  welcomed  tho  king 
•a  enthusiastically  as  the  Berliners  had  done.  Frederick  aalnted 
them  abruptly,  and  stepped  quickly  into  the  hall. 

The  castle  had  beea  changed  into  a  temple  of  glory  and  beaul^ 
in  honor  of  the  king's  return.  The  pillars  which  supported  it  were 
wound  around  with  wreathe  of  lovely,  fragrant  bl<ssomB ;  coetly 
draperies,  gay  flags,  and  erablems  adorned  the  walls ;  the  floors 
were  covered  with  rich  Turkish  carpets ;  the  gilded  candelabras  shed 
their  variegated  lights  in  every  direction,  irradiating  the  faces  <d 
the  court  cavaliers  glittering  with  stars  and  orders,  and  the  rich 
toilets  of  the  ladies.    The  effect  was  dazzling. 

In  the  middle  of  the  open  space  two  ladies  were  standing,  cme  in 
royal  attire,  sparkling  in  diambnde  and  gold  embroideries,  the  other 
in  moomiog,  with  no  ornament  but  pearls,  the  emblem  of  team. 
The  one  with  a  happy,  hopeful  face  gazed  at  the  king ;  the  other 
with  a  sad,  weary  countenance,  in  which  sickness,  sorrow,  and  dis- 
appointment had  drawn  their  heavy  lines,  turned  slowly  toward 
him :  her  large  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  were  fiied  upon  him  wiUi 
an  angry,  rejovachful  expression. 

Frederick  drawing  near,  reoognlied  the  queen  and  the  Frinoeaa 
Amelia,  At  the  sight  of  thia  dearly- beloved  face,  the  queen,  for- 
getting her  usual  timidity  and  assumed  coldneea,  stepped  eagerly 
forward  and  offered  both  her  hands  to  her  husband.  Her  whole 
heart,  the  l<Hig- suppressed  fervor  of  her  soul,  spoke  in  her  moist  and 
glowing  eyes.  Her  lips,  which  had  so  long  been  silent,  eo  hsig 
guarded  their  sweet  secret,  expressed,  though  silently,  fond  wordfl 
of  love,  ElizabethChristinewasno  longer  young,  no  longer  beauti- 
ful ;  she  had  passed  throi^h  many  years  of  suffering  and  inward 
stm^le,  but  at  this  moment  she  was  lovely.  The  eternal  youtJi  of 
the  eoul  lighted  her  fair  brow— the  flash  of  hope  and  l^pineaa 
glimmered  in  her  eyes.  But  Frederick  saw  nothing  of  this.  Ha 
had  no  sympathy  fot  this  pale  and  gentle  queen,  now  glowing  with 
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Tittdi^.  He  thought  only  of  the  dearly-loved  qneen  and  motber 
who  bad  gone  down  into  Gx&  oold,  dark  grave.  Frederick  bowed 
coldly  to  Elizabeth  Cbristine,  and  took  botb  ber  hands  in  bis  a  abort 
moment. 

"Madame,"  said  be,  "this  ie  a  sad  momenL  The  queen  xaj 
mother  is  missing  from  yonr  side. " 

Elizabeth  Christine  started  painfully,  and  the  hands  which  the 
king  had  released  fell  powerless  to  ber  side.  Frederick's  hattii, 
OTuel  W(H^  had  pierced  ber  heart  and  quenched  the  tears  of  jay  and 
hope  which  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Elizabeth  was  incapaUe  of  reply.     Princess  Amelia  came  bo  her 

"If  my  brother,  the  king,  while  greeting  us  after  his  long  ab- 
sence, is  unconscious  of  our  presence  and  sees  only  the  faces  of  the 
dead,  he  must  also  be  forced  to  look  upon  my  unhappy  brother, 
Prince  Auguatus  William,  who  died  of  »  broken  heart " 

The  king's  piercing  eyes  rested  a  moment  with  a  strangely  mel- 
ancholy expression  upon  the  sorrowful,  sickly  face  of  the  Princess 
Amelia. 

"Not  so,  my  sister,"  said  be.  softly  and  gently  i  "I  not  only  see 
tJbioee  who  have  been  torn  from  us  by  death,  I  look  upon  and  weL- 
corae  gladly  thoee  who  have  been  spared  to  me.  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  here  to-day,  my  sister." 

Frederick  offered  Amelia  bis  hand,  and  bowing  silently  to  those 
who  were  present,  ho  entered  his  apartment,  followed  only  by  the 
Marquis  d'Argeos. 

IVedetick  stepped  rapidly  through  the  first  room,  scarcely  looking 
at  the  new  paintings  which  adorned  the  walls;  he  entered  his 
study  and  threw  a  long,  thoughtful  glance  around  this  dear  room. 
Every  piece  of  furniture,  every  book,  recalled  diarming  memories 
of  tbe  past— every  thing  stood  as  he  had  left  it  seven  years  ^:o.  He 
now  for  the  first  time  realized  the  joy  of  being  again  at  luMue ;  bis 
c<wntEy  had  received  him  and  embraced  hint  with  loving  aijns. 

With  glowing  cheeks  he  turned  toward  the  marquis,  who  was 
leani^  against  the  door  behind  him. 

"Ob,  D'ArgensI  it  ia  sweet  to  be  ^ain  inone'sown  native  land 
— the  peace  of  home  is  sweet.  The  old  furniture  appears  to  welcome 
me ;  that  old  chair  stretches  its  aims  wooingly  toward  me,  as  if  to 
lure  me  to  its  bosom,  and  give  me  soft  sleep  and  sweet  dreams  in 
its  embrace.  Marquis,  I  feel  a  longing  to  gratify  my  old  friend ;  I 
yield  to  its  gentle,  silent  pleadings. " 

{Vederlck  stepped  to  the  arm-chair  and  sank  into  it  witli  an  ez' 
pression  of  indescribable  comfort. 

"Ah,  now  I  feel  that  I  am  Indeed  at  home."  L);.i..s.jbvC:.OOQ[c 
^1 
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"Allow  me,''eaid  D'Argens,  "to  say,  your  majesty,  what  the     . 
dear  old  arm-chair,  in  epite  of  its  eloquence,  cannot  express.    I,     I 
also,  am  a  piece  of  the  old  furniture  of  this  dear  room,  and  in  tho 
name  of  all  my  voiceless  companions,  I  cry 'Welcome  to  my  kingl'     ' 
We  welcome  you  to  your  country  and  your  home.    You  retonk 
greater  even  than  when  you  left  us.    Tour  noble  brow  is  adorned 
with  imperishable  laurels;  your  fame  resounds  throughout  the  earth, 
and  erery  nation  sings  to  you  a  hymn  of  Tictory. " 

"  Well,  well, "  said  Frederick,  smilingly,  "  do  not  look  too  sharply     I 
at  my  claims  to  such  world-wide  renown,  or  my  fame  will  kee  a 
portion  of  its  lustre.      You  will  see  that  chance  has  dcme  ahnost 
every  thing  for  me — more  than  my  own  valor  and  wisdom,  and  tbb 
bravery  of  my  troope  combined.     Chance  has  been  my  beat  ally    I 
during  this  entire  war.*    Chance  enabled  me  to  escape  tiie  famine    i 
camp  of  Bunzelwitz — chance  gave  me  the  victory  over  my  enemies. 
Speak  no  more  of  my  fame,  marquis,  at  least  not  in  this  sacred    I 
room,  where  Cicero,  Caisar,  Lucretios,  and  Thucydides  look  down 
upon  MA  from  the  walls ;  where  the  voiceless  books  vrith  their  gilded 
letteia  announce  to  ub  that  we  are  surrounded  by  groat  spirits. 
Speak  not  of  fame  to  me,  D'Argens,  when  from  yonder  book-shelf  I 
see  the  name  of  Athalie.     I  would  rather  have  written  Athalie,  than    i 
to  have  all  the  fame  arising  from  this  seven  yean'  war. "  f 

"Herein  I  recognize  the  peaceful,  uoble  tastes  of  my  king,"  said  | 
D'Ai^ens.  deeply  moved ;  "years  of  hardship  and  victory  have  not  ■ 
changed  faim — tiie  conquering  hero  is  the  loving  friend  and  Hie 
wise  philosopher.  I  knew  this  must  be  so — I  knew  the  heart  of  my 
king ;  I  knew  he  would  regard  the  day  on  which  he  gave  peace  to 
his  people  as  far  more  glorious  than  any  day  of  bloody  battle  aitd 
triumphant  victory.  The  day  of  peace  to  Prussia  is  the  most  glori- 
ous, the  happiest  day  of  her  great  king's  life. " 

Frederick  shook  his  head  softly,  and  gazed  with  infinite  sadneei 
at  his  friend's  agitated  countenance. 

"  Ah,  D'Argens,  believe  me,  the  most  beautiful,  the  happiest  day 
is  that  on  which  we  take  leave  of  life." 

As  Frederick  turned  hia  eyes  away  from  his  friend,  tliey  fell    i 
accidentally  upon  a  porcelain  vase  which  stood  upcm  a  table  near 
his  secretary  ;  he  sprang  hastily  from  his  chair. 

"How  came  this  vase  here?"  be  said,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Sire,"  said  the  marquis,  "the  queen-mother,  shortly  before  her 

death,  ordered  this  vase  to  be  placed  in  this  room ;  she  prized  it 

.  highly — it  was  a  present  from  her  royal  brother,  George  IL     Her 

majesty  wished  that,  on  your  return  from  the  war,  it  might  serve 

Coogic 
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ae  &  remembnince  ot  your  fond  motber.  At  her  command,  I  placed 
that  packet  of  )ettera  at  the  foot  of  the  vase,  after  the  queen-mother 
had  sealed  and  addressed  it  with  her  dying  hand. " 

Frederick  was  silent ;  he  bowed  hie  head  upon  the  vase,  as  if  to 
oool  his  burning  brow  upon  its  cold,  glassy  surface.  He,  perhaps, 
'wished  also  to  conceal  from  bis  friend  the  tears  which  rolled  slowly 
down  his  ohoekB,  and  fell  apon  the  packet  of  letters  lying  before 

The  king  kissed  the  packet  reverentially,  and  examined  with  a 
deep  sigh  the  trembling  characters  traced  by  the  hand  of  his  beloved 
mother. 

"Formy  son— the  king," 

E^wderick  read  the  addiees  softly.  "  Alas  I  my  dear  mother,  how 
poor  yon  have  made  me.     I  am  now  no  longer  a  eon — only  &  king  t" 

'Bb  bowed  his  head  over  the  packet,  and  pressed  his  mother's 
vrriting  U>  his  lips,  then  laid  the  letters  at  the  foot  of  the  vase  and 
remained  standing  thoughtfully  before  it. 

A  long  pause  ensued.  Frederick  etood  with  foldeil  arms  before 
the  vase,  and  the  marquis  leaned  against  the  door  behind  him. 
Suddenly  the  king  turned  to  him. 

"I beg  a  favor  of  you,  marqais.  Haeten  to  Berlin,  and  tell  Benda 
he  must  perform  the  Te  Denm  of  my  dear  Grauu  here  in  Qie  castle 
chapel  to-morrow  morning  at  nino  o'clock.  I  know  the  singers  of 
the  chapel  can  execute  it — they  gave  it  once  after  the  battle  of 
Leignits.  Tell  Benda  to  make  no  difficulties,  for  it  is  my  express 
wish  to  hear  the  music  to-morrow  momiug.  I  trust  to  yon,  mar- 
quia,  to  see  my  wish  fulfilled,  to  make  the  impossible  possible,  if 
you  find  it  neceesary.  Call  me  capricious  if  you  will,  for  desiring 
to  hear  this  mneio  to-morrow.  I  have  so  long  been  controlled  by 
stem  realities,  that  I  will  allow  myself  now  to  yield  to  a  caprice." 

He  gave  his  hand  to  the  marquis,  who  pressed  it  to  his'lips. 

"Sire,  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  Te  Deum,  shall  be 
perfonned  in  the  chapel,  should  I  even  be  compelled  to  pass  the 
night  in  arousing  the  musicians  from  their  beds. " 

The  marquis  kept  his  word ;  he  surmounted  all  difflcultiea,  re- 
moved all  objections.  In  vain  Benda  declaj«d  the  organ  in  tbe 
chapel  was  out  of  tune,  the  performance  impossible ;  the  marquis 
hastened  to  tbe  organist  and  obliged  him  to  put  it  in  order  that 
night.  In  vain  the  singers  protested  against  singing  this  difficult 
music  before  (3ie  king  without  preparation  ;  D'Argens  commanded 
Uiem  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  have  a  rehearsal  during  the  night. 
Thanks  to  his  nervous  energy  and  zeal,  the  singers  assembled,  and 
Benda  etood  before  his  desk  to  direct  this  midnight  concert. 

When  the  clock  struck  nine  the  next  morning  every  difficulty 
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bod  been  set  aside,  and  every  preptiratioa  oompUted.  Tbe  <H^aaut 
was  in  his  place,  the  organ  in  order ;  the  mtuicianB  toned  dieir  in- 
BtrumentB,  the  Bingers  were  prepared,  and  the  chapel- master,  Benda, 
WM  in  their  midst,  b&ton  in  band. 

All  eyes  ^rere  directed  toward  the  door  c^ipoeite  tbe  choir, 
throogh  which  the  court  must  enter ;  all  hearts  were  beatitiK  with 
joyful  expectation— all  were  anxiouB  to  lee  Hie  king  once  mwe  in 
the  midst  of  hie  friends,  in  hie  family  circle.  Every  one  sympa- 
thieed  in  tbe  queen's  h^)pinees  at  being  accompanied  once  iaoi«  by 
bet  bneband ;  laying  aside  ber  loneliness  and  widowhood,  and  ^■ 
pearing  in  public  by  his  side. 

AU  eyee,  as  we  have  said,  were  impati^itiy  directed  toward  the 
door,  waiting  for  dte  appearance  of  their  majeotiea  and  tiie  court. 

Suddenly  Uie  door  opened.  Yee,  there  was  the  king.  Hestei^ied 
fcsward  very  quietly,  bis  head  a  little  bowed  down ;  in  tbe  midst 
of  tbe  solemn  stiUness  of  the  chapel  his  step  resounded  loudly. 

Yes,  it  was  Frederick  the  Qreat,  be  was  alcme,  aocompanied  1^ 
no  n^al  state,  auirounded  by  no  glittering  crowd— but  it  was  the 
king;  in  the  glory  ot  hia  majesty,  bis  eadurance,  and  bis  vaiot, 
radiant  in  tbe  splendor  of  his  heroio  deeds  and  his  great  viotories, 

{Frederick  seated  himself  slowly,  gave  one  quick  glance  at  the 
ohoir,  and  waved  bis  band  to  liiem.  Benda  raised  bia  bdtonanA 
gave  the  sign  to  commence.  And  now  a  staream  of  rich  hanoooy 
floated  tlirough  the  chapel.  The  organ,  with  its  pow^ul,  majestic 
toaes;  the  trumpets,  with  their  joyous  greeting;  tbe  drums,  witb 
their  thunder,  and  the  soft,  melting  tones  of  tbe  violin  and  flute, 
mingled  together  in  sweet  accord. 

The  king,  with  head  erect  and  eager  countenance,  listened  to 
the  beautiful  and  melodious  introduction.  E«  seemed  to  be  all  ear, 
to  have  no  other  thought,  no  other  passion  tiian  this  music,,  which 
was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  And  now,  with  a  powerful  accord, 
tike  sweetly -attuned  human  voices  joined  in,  and  tbe  choir  sang  in 
meltiDg  unison  the  Te  Deum  Laitdatnttf,  which  resoonded  solemnly, 
grandly  through  the  aisles.  Tbe  kii^  turned  pale,  and  ae  the  hymn 
ot  praise  became  more  full  and  rich,  bis  bead  sank  back  and  bis 
eyes  ware  fixed  upon  tbe  floor. 

Xxiuder  and  fuller  rose  tbe  solemn  tcmee )  suddenly,  from  the 
midst  of  the  choir,  a  soft,  melting  tenor  sang  in  a  sweet,  tooching 
voice,  TtAa  mirwn  apargeut  sonum.  Frederick's  bead  sank  still 
lower  upon  his  breast,  and  at  last,  no  Icmger  able  to  restrain  hia 
tears,  be  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Tbe  lofty  strains  of  tbis  solemn  hymn  resounded  through  the 
enipty  church,  which  until  now  had  been  wrapped  in  gray  cloudy     I 
e  sun  burst  from  behind  tbe  clouds,  darted  its 
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Tays  tliroagh  the  windovB,  and  lifted  ttp  the  chnrch  with  gcdden 
glory.  The  king  who,  until  now,  had  been  in  the  ohftdow  o(  the 
oload,  was  as  if  by  magic  batJied  in  a  sea  of  light.  All  eyee  were 
Qxed  upon  his  bowed  head,  his  face  partially  covered  with  his  baoda, 
aud  the  teare  gushing  from  his  eyee. 

No  ene  oonld  withstand  the  silent  power  of  tbie  scene ;  the  eyee  of 
the  singers  filled  with  tears,  and  they  could  only  continue  their  ohaot 
in  soft,  broken,  sobbing  toaee,  bnt  Benda  was  not  angry;  hedared 
not  look  at  them,  lest  they  might  »ee  that  his  own  stem  eyea  were 
veiled  in  team. 

Frederick  seemed  more  and  more  abac^bed  in  himself — lost  in 
painful  memcMies.  But  the  loud  hoeannas  reeounded  and  awakened 
iiim  from  his  slumber ;  he  dared  no  longer  give  himself  up  to  brood- 
ing. He  arose  slowly  from  his  se^;  and  silent  and  alone,  even  as 
li«  bad  entered,  he  left  the  church. 


CHAPTEB    II. 

FRIFCE    BENHT. 

Setsn  years  bad  passed  since  Prince  Henry  had  left  his  wife,  to 
Ught  with'  his  brother  against  his  enemies.  During  these  long  yean 
of  strife  and  contest,  neither  the  king  nor  the  prinoe  bad  returned 
to  Berlin.  Like  the  king,  he  also  had  won  for  himself  fame  and 
glory  upon  the  battle-field.  Unch  more  fortunate  than  hie  brother, 
be  bad  won  many  victoriefl,  and  bad  not  sustained  a  single  defeat 
with  his  army  oorpe.  More  suooeeeful  in  all  his  undertakings  than 
Frederick,  perhaps  also  more  deliberate  and  careful,  he  bad  always 
chosen  the  right  hour  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  was  always  i»epared 
for  any  movement.  His  tAonghtfulnees  and  eneigy  had  more  than 
onoe  released  the  king  fnxn  some  disagreeable  or  dangerous  positiitn. 
To  the -masterly  manner  in  which  Prince  Henry  managed  to  tmite 
bis  foroee  with  those  of  his  brother  after  the  battle  of  KiUieradoTt, 
the  kiag  owed  hia  escape  from  the  enemies  which  then  surrounded 
him.  And  to  the  great  (tad  glorious  victory  gained  by  Prince 
Henry  over  the  troops  of  the  empire  and  of  Austria  at  Freiberg,  Ute 
present  bappy  peace  was  to  be  attributed.  This  battle  had  subdued 
tlie  courage  of  the  Austriaue,  and  bad  filled  the  generals  of  the  taroopa 
el  the  empire  with  such  terror,  that  they  declared  at  once  their  un- 
willingness to  continue  the  war,  and  tbeir  determination  to  return 
with  their  foroee  to  their  different  countriee. 

Ttie  battle  ot  Freiberg  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Seven  Yeais' 
Wat.    It  brought  to  Prinoe  Henry  such  laurels  aa  the  king  had 
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gained  at  I«lgnitE  and  Totgan  ;  it  placed  him  at  bis  hrotiter'a  side 
as  an  equaL  f^ndwick  saw  it  without  envy  or  bittemesa,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  fulness  of  his  great  soul,  in  his  brotlier's  fame.  Wbrai 
be  found  liiinself,  for  the  flrst  time  after  tiie  Seven  Years'  War,  sur- 
rounded at  Beilin  bj  tbe  priaoes  and  generals,  be  advanced  witb 
a  cordial  smite  to  bis  brotbw,  and  lajing  bis  hand  gently  oa  liis 
iboulder,  said  aloud : 

"Tou  see  here,  aim,  the  onlj  one  amongst  ua  all  who  did  not 
commit  a  single  mistake  during  tbe  war  1" 

Seven  years  bad  passed  since  Prince  Henry  had  eem  his  yomig 
wife,  Princess  Wilbelmina.  He  could  at  last  return  to  ber — to  bit 
beloved  Bbeinsberg,  and  find  rest  after  bis  many  years  of  w&nder* 
ing.  He  had  written  to  the  princess,  and  requested  her  not  to  meat 
him  in  Berlin,  but  to  find  soide  pretext  for  remaining  at  Kieins- 
betg.  His  proud  soul  could  not  endure  tbe  tbonght  that  the  woman 
he  loved,  who  appeared  to  him  fit  to  grace  tbe  first  thrcme  of  tiie 
wi»'ld,  would  occupy  an  inferior  position  at  court — would  have  to 
stand  behind  the  queen.  He  had  never  envied  the  king  his  crown 
or  his  position,  but  his  heart  now  craved  the  crown  of  the  queen, 
for  the  brow  of  his  own  beautiful  wife,  who  seemed  much  better 
fitted  to  wear  it  than  the  gentle,  timid  Elisabeth  ChristiEie.  Prin- 
cess Wilbelmina  bad  therefore  remained  at  Bheiuaberg,  feigning 


It  was  night  1  The  oastle  of  Bheineberg  glittered  with  tbe  li^ 
of  tbe  torches  by  which  the  gates  were  adorned,  to  welcome  tbe 
prince  to  hia  home.  The  saloons  and  halls  were  briUiantly  lighted, 
and  in  them  a  gay,  merry  crowd  was  assembled.  All  the  prinee'a 
friends  and  acquaintances  had  been  invited  by  Princess  WHbelmina 
to  greet  bis  return. 

Every  thing  in  the  castle  bca«  the  appearance  of  happiness— all 
seemed  gay  and  cheerful.  But  still,  there  was  <me  whose  heart  waa 
beating  anxiously  at  the  thought  of  tbe  approaching  hoar— it  waa 
the  Frinceea  Wilbelmina.  She  was  gorgeously  dressed ;  diamonds 
glittered  tm  ber  brow  and  throat,  bright  rosea  gleamed  upcxL  ha 
breast,  and  a  smile  waa  on  ber  full,  red  lips.  No  one  knew  Sw 
agony  this  smile  cost  ber  1  No  oae  knew  that  the  red  wbioh  burned 
upon  her  cheek  was  caused,  not  by  joy,  but  terror  I 

Yes,  terror  1  She  was  afraid  of  this  meeting,  in  which  she  waa 
to  receive  the  prince  as  her  loved  hoeband,  while,  during  the  long 
years  of  absence,  be  had  become  a  perfect  stranger  to  ber.  Not  even 
bound  to  him  by  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  she  had  no  sympathies 
with  the  husband  whA  had  been  foi-ced  upon  ber,  and  who  had  once 
oontemptuouBly  put  aside  tbe  timid  heart  that  was  then  prepared  to 
love  him.     This  stranger  she  was  now  to  meet  with  every  sign  of 
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l<yre,  beoanee  he  had  one  da^  waked  up  to  the  conTiction  that  the 
beart  he  had  once  spumed  was  worthy  of  him.  It  was  her  duty 
vow  to  return  this  love — to  couBeorate  the  rich  treasures  of  her  heart 
to  him  who  had  once  scorned  them.  Her  soul  roee  In  arms  at  this 
thought  like  an  insulted  lioness,  and  she  felt  some  of  that  burning 
hatred  that  the  lionees  feete  for  her  master  who  wishes  to  tame  her 
with  an  iron  rod.  The  prince  was  to  her  but  her  master,  who  had 
bound  and  held  bet  heart  in  irons,  to  keep  it  from  escaping  from 

Xhiring  theee  eeven  long  jears,  ehe  had  experienced  all  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  girlhood  ;  her  heart  had  beat  with  a  power,  a 
fixe  condemned  bj  the  princess  herself,  but  which  she  was  incapable 
of  extinguishing. 

Trembling  and  reetleas,  she  wandered  through  the  rooms,  smil- 
ing when  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  bare  Hbxieked  out  her 
pain,  her  agony ;  decked  in  splendid  garments,  when  she  would 
gladly  have  bean  in  her  shroud.  Every  sound,  every  step,  filled  her 
-with  terror,  for  it  might  announce  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  must  welcome  with  hypocritical  love  and  joy.  Could  she  but 
show  him  her  scorn,  her  hatred,  her  indifference  1  But  the  lawe  of 
etiquette  held  her  in  their  stem  bonds  and  would  not  release  her. 
She  was  a  princess,  and  could  not  escape  from  the  painful  restrainta 
<tf  her  position.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  do  80.  At  times  in  her 
day-dreams,  she  longed  to  leare  all  the  cold,  deceitful  glare,  by 
which  she  was  surrounded — to  go  to  some  far-distant  valley,  and 
there  to  live  atone  and  unknown,  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  where  no 
etiquette  would  disturb  their  happiness — where  she  would  be  fi'ee  as 
the  birds  of  the  air,  as  careless  as  the  flowers  of  the  Seld.  But  these 
wild  dreams  vanished  when  the  cold,  cruel  reality  appeared  to  her. 
By  the  side  of  the  once-loving  woman  stood  again  the  princess,  who 
oould  not  surrender  the  splendor  and  magnificence  by  which  she  was 
Bunonnded-  She  had  not  the  courage  nor  the  wish  to  descend  from 
her  height  to  the  dally  life  of  common  mortals.  There  was  diss^i- 
flion  In  her  soul  between  the  high-bom  princess  and  the  loving, 
passionate  woman.  She  was  capable  of  making  any  and  every  sac- 
rifice for  her  love,  but  she  bad  never  openly  confessed  this  love,  and 
even  in  her  wildest  dreams  she  bad  never  thought  of  changing  her 
noble  name  and  position  for  those  of  her  lover,  She  could  have  fled 
with  him  to  some  distant  valley,  but  would  she  be  happy?  Would 
she  not  regret  her  former  life?  Princess  Wilhelmina  felt  the  dis- 
tension in  her  soul,  and  therefore  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her , 
bnsfaand's  return.  This  meeting  would  decide  her  whole  future. 
Perhaps  she  could  still  be  saved.  The  prince,  returning  covered 
with  fame  and  crowned  with  laurels,  might  now.  win  her  love,  and 
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drive  from  her  heart  every  oUter  thoaght.  But  ifhecaniiotwln  it-* 
if  his  return  is  not  sufficient  to  loosen  the  chaiuB  which  bind  her— 
tiien  she  was  lost — then  ahe  could  not  resist  the  intoxicating  whis- 
pers luring  her  to  ruin. 

Theeewere  Princess  Wllhelmina's  thoughts  as  she  leaned  against 
a  window  of  the  brilliant  ball-room,  the  protection  of  whose  heavy 
curtainB  she  had  sought  to  drive  for  a  moment  from  her  faoe  the  gay 
smile  and  to  breathe  out  the  sighs  that  were  almost  rending  her 
heart.  She  was  gazing  at  the  dark  night  without — at  the  bri^t^ 
Btarty  sky  above.  Her  lips  moved  in  a  low  prayer — her  timid  soul 
tamed  to  Ood  with  its  fears. 

"O  God,  my  God !"  murmured  she,  "stand  by  me.  Take  from 
me  the  sinful  thoughts  that  fill  my  heart.  Make  me  to  love  my 
husband.     Keep  my  soul  free  from  shame  and  sin. " 

Hasty  steps,  loud,  merry  voices  from  the  hall,  dlstorbed  her 
dreams.  She  left  her  retreat,  meeting  everywhere  gay  smiles  oaA 
joyous  faces.  At  the  door  stood  the  prince  her  husband.  He  ad- 
vanced eagerly  to  her  side,  and  ignoring  etiquette  and  the  gay 
assemblage  alike  he  pressed  the  princess  to  his  heart  and  kieeed  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

Wilhelmina  drew  from  him  in  deadly  terror,  and  a  burning 
anger  filled  her  heart.  Had  she  loved  t^e  prince,  this  public  dem- 
onstration of  his  tenderness  would  perh^>s  have  pleased  and  surely 
been  forgiven  by  her.  As  it  was,  she  took  his  embrace  and  kisses 
as  an  insult,  which  was  only  to  be  endured  by  compulsion — t<m 
which  she  ^ould  surely  revenge  herself. 

Prince  Henry  was  so  joyous,  so  happy  at  meeting  his  wife  once 
more,  that  he  did  not  notice  her  embarrassed  silence,  her  stiff 
haughtiness,  and  thought  she  shared  his  joy,  his  delight. 

This  cfmfldence  seemed  to  the  princess  presumptuous  and  humili- 
ating. She  confessed  to  herself  that  the  prince's  manners  were  not 
in  the  least  improved  by  hU  long  campaign — that  they  ware  some- 
what brusque.  He  took  her  hand  tenderly ;  leading  her  to  a  divan, 
and  seated  himself  beside  her,  but  suddenly  jumping  up  he  left  her, 
and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  his  friend  Count  E^alkreuth. 

"Permit  me,  Wilhelmina,"  said  he,  "to  introduce  to  youag&in 
my  dear  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  Men  say  I  have  wou  some 
fame,  but  I  assure  you  that  if  it  is  trae,  Kalkreuth  deserves  (be 
largest  share,  for  he  was  the  gardener  who  tended  my  laurels  vHth 
wise  and  prudent  hands.  I  commend  him,  therefore,  to  your  kind* 
nees  and  friendship,  Wilhelmina,  and  beg  you  to  evince  for  him  a 
part  of  that  affection  you  owe  to  me,  and  which  causes  my  happi- 

There  was  sometiiing  so  noUe,  so  open,  and  knightly  in  th« 
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prince's  maimer,  that  Count  Ealkreuth,  deeply  touched,  thought  in 
his  heart  for  a  moment  that  he  would  not  deceive  this  noble  trieml 
with  treacher7  and  faithleesnees. 

The  prince's  words  bad  ft  different  effect  upon  the  princess.  In- 
stead of  being  touched  bj  hie  great  confidence  in  her,  she  was  in- 
Bulted.  It  indicated  great  am^ance  and  self-conceit  to  be  so  sure 
of  her  love  as  to  see  no  danger,  hut  to  bring  his  friend  to  her  and 
commend  him  to  her  kindnese.  It  humiliated  her  for  the  prince  to 
speak  with  such  confidence  of  her  affection  as  of  a  thing  impoeaible 
to  lose.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  punish  him.  With  a  bright 
smile,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  count,  and  said  to  him  a  few 
kind  wvrds  of  welcome.  How  she  had  trembled  at  tlie  thought  of 
this  meeting— ho^  she  had  blushed  at  the  thought  of  standing  be- 
side the  coimt  with  the  conviction  that  not  one  of  her  words  was 
forgotten — that  the  oonfeHsioa  of  love  she  had  made  to  the  departing 
soldier  belcmged  now  to  the  returned  nobleman  I  But  her  husband's 
ccoifidence  had  shorn  the  meeting  of  all  its  terror,  and  made  the 
road  she  bad  to  travel  easy. 

The  count  bowed  deeply  before  her  and  pressed  her  hand  to  bis 
lips.  She  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and,  as  he  raised  his 
head  and  fixed  an  almost  imploring  glance  upon  her,  he  encountered 
her  eyes  beaming  with  unntterable  love. 

"Hie  court  assembly  stood  in  groape,  looking  wilh  cold,  inquiai- 
tiTe  eyes  at  the  piquant  scene  the  prince  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart  had  prepared  for  them—which  was  to  them  an  inimitable  jest, 
an  excellent  amusement.  They  all  knew — what  the  prince  did  not 
for  a  moment  suspect — that  Count  Kalkreuth  adored  the  princess. 
They  now  desired  to  see  if  this  love  was  returned  by  the  princess, 
or  suffered  by  her  as  a  coquette. 

None  had  gazed  at  this  scene  with  snch  breathless  sympathy, 
such  cruel  joy,  as  Madame  du  TroufQe,  Being  one  of  the  usual 
circle  at  Rheinsberg,  she  had  been  invited  by  the  princess  to  tlie 
present /We,  and  it  seemed  to  her  very  araiwing  to  receive  her  own 
husband,  not  at  their  home',  but  at  the  castle  of  her  former  lover. 
Major  du  Trouffle  was  on  the  prince's  staff,  and  had  accompanied 
'  him  to  Rheinsberg. 

Louise  had  not  as  yet  found  time  to  greet  her  hnabaiui.  Her 
glance  was  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  princess ;  she  noticed  her  every 
movement,  ber  every  look ;  she  watched  every  smile,  every  quiver 
of  Iiet  lip.  Her  husband  stood  at  ber  side— he  bad  been  there  for 
some  time,  greeting  her  in  low,  tender  words — but  Louise  did  not 
attend  to  him.  She  seemed  not  to  see  him ;  her  whole  soul  was  in 
her  eyes,  and  they  were  occupied  with  the  princess.  Suddenly  she 
tonu  ber  sparkling  eyes  upaa  her  husband  and  murmurs ;  "He  is 
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lost  t  His  laurel*  will  be  InaofBcieDt  to  cover  the  brand  which  tnm 
to-day  on  will  glow  upoo  hie  brow  1"  Her  husboiul  looked  at  her  in 
amazement. 

"lathiayourwelcome,  after  eeVen  long  yeaia  of  absence,  Loaise!* 
said  he,  sadlj. 

She  laid  her  hand  hastily  npon  his  arm,  sajing,  "Hash,  hnsht" 
Once  more  she  gazed  at  the  princess,  who  was  talking  and  laughing 
gayly  with  her  husband  and  Count  Kalkreuth.  "Bow  her  cheeks 
glow,  and  what  tender  glancee  she  throws  him  1"  murmured  Zjouiae. 
"Ahl  the  prince  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  ingenuousDees  t  Verily, 
he  is  again  praising  the  merits  cf  his  friend.  He  tells  her  how  Elal- 
kreuth  saved  his  life— how  he  received  the  blow  meant  for  bis  own 
head.  Poor  prince  I  You  will  pay  dearly  for  the  wound  Kalkreuth 
received  for  you.     I  said,  and  I  repeat  it— he  is  lost  1" 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  as  if  be  feared  she  had  gone  mad  dur< 
ing  his  absence.  "Of  whom  do  yoa  speak,  Louise T"  whispered  he. 
"What  do  yon  mean?  Will  yon  not  speak  one  word  of  welcome 
to  me  to  convince  me  that  you  know  me — that  I  have  not  become  a 
stranger  to  you?" 

The  princess  now  arose  from  her  seat,  and  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm  she  passed  through  the  room,  talking  merrily  with 
Const  K^kreutlt  at  her  side. 

**  They  have  gone  to  tiie  conservat'^y, "  said  Louise,  grasping  her 
husband's  arm.  "We  will  also  go  and  find  some  quiet,  deserted 
place  where  we  can  talk  undisturbed. " 


CHAPTEE    III. 

KOTHEB    AND    DAUOHTER. 

I>oniBB  DTJ  Teoufflk  drew  her  hneband  onward,  and  tb^  berth 
followed  silently  thegreat  crowd  which  was  now  entering  the  splen- 
didly illuminated  conservatories.  The*  view  offered  to  the  eye  was 
superb.  You  seemed  to  be  suddenly  transplanted  as  if  by  magic 
from  the  BtiS,  ceremonious  court-saloons  into  the  freeh,  flagrant,  . 
blooming  world  of  nature.  You  breatbed  with  raptnre  the  od<»  {rf 
those  rare  and  lovely  flowers  which  were  arranged  in  picturesque 
order  between  the  evergreen  myrtles  and  oranges.  The  windows, 
and  indeed  the  ceitiug  were  entirely  covered  with  vines,  and  seemed 
to  give  color  to  the  illusion  that  you  were  really  walking  in  an  op«i 
alley.  Colored  Chinese  balloons  attached  to  flue  chains,  fell  from 
Qie  ceiling,  and  seemed  to  float  like  gay  btttterflies  between  the  trees 
and  Sowers.     They  threw  their  s^t,  faint,   many-colored  lights 
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through  these  eitdhantiDg  halls,  on  each  side  of  which  little  grottoee 
had  been  formed  by  twining  together  mjilles,  palms,  and  fr^^iant 
bushes.  Each  one  of  these  held  n  little  gniss-ptpt,  or  green  divan, 
and  these  were  so  arranged  that  the  branches  of  the  palms  were  bent 
down  oTer  the  seats,  and  craicealed  those  who  rested  there  behind 
a  leafy  screen. 

To  one  of  these  grottoes  'Louise  now  led  her  husband.  "  We  will 
rest  here  awhile,"  said  she.  "This  grotto  has  one  aclvantage — it 
lies  at  the  corner  of  tbe  wall  and  has  but  one  open  side,  and  leaf  j 
bushes  are  thichly  grouped  about  it.  We  have  no  Ustenecs  to  fear, 
and  may  chat  together  frankly  and  harmlessly.  And  now,  first  of 
all,  welcome,  my  husband — welcome  to  your  home  I" 

"  Giod  be  thanked,  Louise — Ood  be  thanked  that  you  have  at  last 
known  bow  to  speak  one  earnest  word,  and  welcome  me  to  your 
aide  1  Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  through  all  these  weary  years, 
each  day  I  haverejoicedat  the  thought  of  this  moment.  It  has  been 
my  refreshment  and  my  consolation.  I  truly  believe  that  the 
thought  of  you  and  my  ardent  desire  to  see  you  was  a  talisman 
which  kept  death  afar  off.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  die  with- 
out seeing  you  once  more.  I  had  a  fimt  conviction  that  I  would 
live  throngh  the  war  and  return  to  you.  Thus  I  defied  the  balls  of 
tbe  enemy,  and  have  returned  to  repose  on  your  heart,  my  beloved 
wife— after  the  storms  and  hardships  of  batUe  to  fold  you  fondly  in 
my  arms  and  never  a^in  to  leave  you. "  He  threw  his  arms  around 
her  waist,  and  pressed  his  lips  with  a  tender  kiss  upoa  bei 
mouth. 

Louise  suSered  tills  display  of  tenderness  for  one  moment,  then 
slipped  lightly  under  his  arms  and  retreated  a  few  steps. 

"  Do  you  know, "  said  she,  with  a  low  laugh,  "  that  was  a  true, 
lespectable  huHband's  kiss;  without  energy  and  without  fire;  not 
too  cold,  not  too  warm — the  topid.  lukewarm  tenderness  of  a  hns- 
band  who  reaUy  loves  his  wife,  and  might  be  infatuated  about  her, 
if  she  had  not  the  misfortune  to  be  his  wife!" 

"Ah  lyouareatillthe  old  Louise,"  said  the  major  merrily ;  "still 
the  gay,  coquettish,  unsteady  butterfly,  who,  with  its  bright,  varie- 
gated wings,  knows  bow  to  escape,  even  when  fairly  caught  in  the 
toils.  I  love  you  just  as  you  are,  IjOuiae ;  I  rejoice  to  find  you  just 
what  I  left  you.  You  will  make  me  young  again,  child;  by  your 
side  I  will  learn  again  to  laugh  and  be  faappy.  We  have  lost  the 
power  to  do  either  amidst  tbe  fatigues  and  hardships  ot  our  rode 


"Yes,  yee."  said  Louise;  "we  dismissed  you,  bandscnne,  well- 
fotmed  cavaliers,  and  you  return  to  us  clumsy,  growling  bears; 
good-humored  but  savage  pets,  rather  too  willing  to  learn  again  to 
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dance  and  sing.  The  tmly  question  is,  will  tiie  wtsnen  consent  M 
beoome  bear-leaden,  aod  teach  the  uncoltiTatod  pets  their  steps!" 

"Well,  thej  will  be  obliged  to  do  ttilB,"  said  the  major,  land- 
ing.    "  It  is  their  duty. " 

"  Dear  friend,  it  you  begin  already  to  fcaaind  ua  of  onr  duty,  I 
fear  your  cause  ia  wholly  loot  Come,  let  ub  eit  here  awhile  upon 
this  grass  plot  and  talk  together. " 

"Yea,  yoii  will  be  Beat«d,  but  I  do  not  see  eiactly  why  we  should 
talk  togeUier.  I  wouM  much  rather  close  your  laughing,  rosy  llpa 
Vitli  kinea."  He  drew  her  to  hla  side,  and  waa  about  to  carry  out 
this  purpose,  but  Louise  waved  him  oS. 

"  If  you  do  not  sit  perfectly  quiet  by  my  side,"  said  she,  "I  will 
unfold  the  gay  wings,  of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  and  fly  far 

"Well,  then,  I  will  sit  quietly ;  fant  may  I  not  be  permitted  to 
ask  my  shy  prudish  mistress  why  I  must  do  so!" 

"Why?  Well,  because  I  wish  to  give  my  savage  pet  his  first 
lecture  after  his  return.  1^  lecture  b^ins  &as :  When  a  man  re- 
mains absent  from  his  wife  seven  years,  he  has  no  right  to  return 
as  a  oalm,  confident,  self-assured  husband,  with  his  portion  of  hmae- 
baked  tenderness ;  he  should  come  timidly,  as  a  t^ider,  attraitive, 
enamoured  cavalier,  who  woob  his  mistress  and  draws  near  to  her 
humbly,  tremblingly,  and  submissively — not  looking  npon  her  as  his 
wife,  but  as  the  fair  lady  whose  love  he  may  hope  to  win." 

"  But  why,  Louise,  should  we  take  refuge  in  such  disaimulation, 
when  we  are  assured  of  your  love!" 

"You  are  aeSuTed  of  nothing  1  How  can  you  be  so  artless  as  to 
believe  that  these  seven  years  have  passed  by  and  left  no  trace,  and 
that  we  feel  exactly  to-day  as  we  did  before  this  fearful  war! 
When  you  have  opened  the  door  and  given  liberty  to  the  bird  whose 
wings  you  have  cut,  and  whose  wild  heart  you  have  tamed  in  a 
cage ;  when  the  capti'TO  flies  out  into  the  fresh,  free  air  of  God, 
floats  merrily  along  in  tike  midst  d  rejoicing,  laughing  Nature — 
will  he,  after  years  have  passed,  will  he,  if  you  shall  please  to  wish 
aace  more  to  imprison  him,  return  willingly  to  his  cage!  I  believe 
you  would  have  to  entice  him  a  long  time — to  whisper  soft,  loving, 
flattering  words,  and  place  in  the  cage  the  rarest  dainties  before  you 
opuld  induce  him  to  yield  up  his  golden  freedom,  and  to  receive  yon 
<«ice  more  as  his  lord  and  master.  -  Btit  if  you  seek  to  arrest  him 
with  railing  and  threats— with  wise  and  grave  essays  on  duty  and 
constancy— he  will  awing  himself  on  the  iofty  branch  of  a  tree,  so 
high  that  you  cannot  follow,  and  whistle  at  you  I" 

"  You  are  right,  I  believe, "  said  Du  Tronffle,  thoughtfully.  "  I  see 
to-dayanew  talent  In  yon,  Louise;  yon  have  become  a  philosc^her.* 
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"Tee,  and  I  thirst  U>  bring  my  wisdom  to  bear  againat  a  man," 
eaid  Louise,  laughingly.  "I  hope  you  will  profit  by  it  I  Perhaps  it 
may  promote  yonr  happiness,  and  enable  you  to  recapture  your 
bird,  Yoa  will  not  at  least  make  shipwreck  on  the  breakers  against 
which  1ii»  good  prince  dashed  his  head  to-day  :  he  was  womided  and 
trieediiig,  and  will  cany  the  mark  upon  his  brow  as  long  aa  he 
lives." 

"What  has  he  done  which  justifies  so  melancholy  a  prognosti- 
cation?" 

"  What  has  he  done !  He  returned  to  his  wife,  not  aa  a  lover  bat 
as  a  husband ;  he  did  not  kiee  her  hand  tremblingly  and  humbly 
and  timidly — seek  to  read  in  her  glance  if  she  were  inclined  to  favor 
him ;  he  advanced  witli  the  assurance  of  a  conquering  hero,  and  be- 
f  cH'e  the  whole  world  be  gave  her  a  loud,  ringing  kiaa,  which  re- 
sonnded  like  the  trump  of  victory.  The  good  prince  thought  that 
because  the  outside  war  waa  at  an  end  and  you  had  made  peace  with 
your  enemies,  all  other  strifes  and  difficulties  had  ceased,  and  you 
had  all  entered  up««  an  epoch  of  everlasting  happiness ;  that,  by  the 
sides  of  your  fond  and  faithful  wives,  you  had  nothing  to  do  but 
Bmoke  the  calumet  of  peace.  But  he  made  a  great  and  dangerous 
mistake,  end  he  will  euSer  for  it.  I  toll  yon,  friend,  the  vat  which 
you  have  juet  closed  was  less  difficult,  less  alarming  tiian  the  strife 
^hich  will  now  be  cairied  on  In  your  families.  The  wicked  foe 
haa  abandoned  the  battle-field  to  you,  but  he  is  crouched  down  upon 
your  hearths  and  awaits  you  at  the  aides  of  yottr  wives  and  dangh- 

"  Truly,  Louise,  your  words,  make  me  shudder  I  and  my  heart, 
vrhich  waa  beating  so  joyfully,  Been)e  now  to  stand  still, " 
Louise  paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  but  went  on : 
"  You  say  the  war  is  at  an  end.  I  believe  it  has  just  begun.  It 
will  be  carried  on  flerocly  in  every  house,  in  every  family  ;  many 
hearts  will  break,  many  wounds  be  given,  and  many  t^aia  be  sbed 
bef<ve  we  shall  have  household  peace.  All  those  fond  ties  which 
united  men  and  women,  parents  and  children,  have  been  shakes,  or 
torn  apart ;  all  contracts  are  destroyed  or  imderioined.  In  order  to 
endure,  to  live  through  these  fearfol  seven  yeat«,  every  one  gave 
himself  up  to  frivolity — the  terrible  consequence  is,  that  the  whole 
world  has  become  light-minded  and  frivolous.  We  do  not  look 
upon  life  with  the  same  eyee  as  formerly.  To  enjoy  the  present 
moment — to  soatoh  that  chance  of  happiness  from  the  fleeting;  hour, 
vrhich  the  next  hour  is  chasing  and  may  utterly  destroy— seems  the 
only  aim.  Love  is  an  amusement,  constancy  a  phantom,  in  which 
no  one  believee — which  is  only  spoken  of  in  nursery  fairy  tales. 
The  women  have  learned,  by  experience,  that  their  husbands  and 
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lovers  did  not  die  of  longing  to  eee  them;  thst  they  themselTc^ 
after  the  t«ars  of  eeparation,  vhich  perhapa  flowed  freely  a  long 
time,  were  once  quenched,  could  live  on  alone ;  that  independence 
had  its  bright  side  and  was  both  agreeable  and  comfortable.  Tie 
history  of  the  widow  of  Ephesus  ia  repeated  every  day,  my  friend. 
The  women  wept  and  were  melancholy  a  long  time  after  the  separa- 
tion from  their  husbanda,  but  at  last  they  could  not  close  their  eara 
to  the  sweet,  soft  words  of  consolation  which  were  whispered  to 
them ;  at  last  they  realized  that  incessant  weeping  and  mouniing 
had  its  wearisome  and  monotonous  side,  that  the  dreary  time  flew 
more  swiftly  if  they  sought  to  amuse  themselves  and  be  happy. 
They  allowed  themselves  to  be  oomforted,  in  the  absence  ol  their 
husbands,  by  their  lovers,  and  they  felt  no  reproach  of  conscience ; 
for  they  were  convinced  that  their  truant  husbands  were  doing  the 
same  thing  in  their  long  separation — were  making  love  to  'the  lipe 
that  were  neat.'" 

"Did  you  think  and  act  thus,  Lonisef"  said  Major  duTronffle,  in 
a  sad  and  anxious  tone,  looking  his  wife  flrmly  in  the  eye. 

Louisa  laughed  with  calm  and  unconcern. 

"My  friend,"  said  she,  "would  I  have  told  all  this  to  joa,  if  I 
had  committed  the  faults  I  charge  upon  others?  I  have  been  inac- 
tive but  observant ;  that  has  been  my  amusement,  my  only  distrac- 
tion, and  my  observations  have  filled  me  with  amazement  and 
aWiorrence.  I  have  drawn  from  these  sources  profound  and  philo- 
sophic lessons.  I  have  studied  mankind,  and  with  full  conviction  I 
can  assure  you  the  war  is  not  at  an  end,  and,  instead  of  the  palm  (d 
peace,  the  apple  of  discord  will  flourish.  Men  no  longer  believe  in 
constancy  or  honesty,  every  man  suspects  his  neighbor  and  holds 
him  guilty,  even  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  guilty.  Evety  woman 
watchea  the  conduct  of  other  women  with  malicioos  ourioelty ;  she 
seems  to  herself  less  guilty  when  she  finds  that  others  are  no  better 
than  herself ;  and  when,  unhappily,  she  does  not  find  that  her  friend 
is  false  or  faithless,  she  will  try  to  make  her  appear  so ;  if  the  truth 
will  not  serve  her  purpose,  she  will,  by  slander  and  scandal,  draw 
a  veil  over  her  own  sins.  Never  was  there  aa  much  treachery  and 
crime  as  now.  Calumny  stands  before  every  door,  and  will  whisper 
snch  evil  and  fearful  things  in  the  ears  of  every  returned  soldier, 
that  he  will  become  wild  with  rage,  and  distrust  hb  wife,  no  mattes 
how  innocent  she  may  be. " 

"I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  this  fault,"  said  Major  dulYouffle.  "If 
I  find  slander  lying  in  wait  at  my  door,  I  will  kick  it  from  vae  and 
enter  my  home  calmly  and  smilingly,  without  having  lietened  to 
her  whi^teiB,  or,  if  I  have  heard  them  involuutaiily,  without  be> 
lieving  them. " 
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"Then  there  will  be  at  least  one  house  in  Berlin  where  peace  will 
reign, "  said  Louise,  sweetly,  "  and  that  )iouse  will  be  ovirs.  I  wel' 
come  yon  in  the  name  of  our  larei,  who  have  been  long  joyfuHf 
aw^ting  yon.     I  have  also  an  agreeable  surprise  for  yott. " 

"What  Burpriee,  LouiBeT" 

"Yoa  often  told  me  that  my  daughter  Camilla  disturbed  your 
happiness,  that  she  stood  like  a  dark  cload  over  niy  past,  which  had 
not  belonged  to  ywL" 

"  It  ia  true  I  I  could  not  force  my  heart  to  love  her ;  her  presence 
reminded  me  always  that  yon  had  been  loved  by  another,  had  be- 
longed to  another,  and  had  been  made  thoroughly  wretched. " 

**  Well  then,  friend,  this  floud  has  been  lifted  up,  and  this  is  the 
surprise  which  awaited  your  return  borne.  CamiUa  has  been  mar- 
ried more  than  a  year. " 

"Married  I"  cried  the  major,  joyfully ;  "who  is  the  happy  man 
that  baa  undertaken  to  tame  this  wilful  child,  and  warm  her  cold 
heart!" 

"Ask  rather,  who  ia  the  unhappy  man  who  was  enamoured  with 
this  lovely  face,  and  has  taken  a  demon  for  an  angel?"  sighed 
Louise,  "He  isayoui^,  distinguished,  and  wealthy  Englishman, 
Lord  Elliot,  an  attachi  of  the  English  embasEy,  who  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  minister  during  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  Lord 
Hitchel,  who  was  gen^'ally  at  the  headquarters  of  the  king." 

"And  Camilla,  did  she  love  him?" 

Louise  shrugged  her  Bhoulders. 

"When  he  made  his  proposal  b,  she  declared  herself  ready- to  many 
him ;  but,  I  believe,  his  pi-esence  was  leas  agreeable  and  interesting 
to  her  than  the  splendid  gifts  he  daily  brought  her. " 

"But,  Louise,  it  was  her  free  choice  to  marry  him?  You  did  not 
persuade  her?  you  did  not,  I  hope,  in  order  to  humor  my  weakness, 
induce  her  by  entreaties  and  representations  to  marry  againat  her 

will?" 

"My  friend,"  said  Louise,  wil^  the  proud  air  of  an  injured 
mother,  "however  fondly  I  may  have  loved  you,  I  would  not  have 
sacrificed  for  you  the  happineas  of  an  only  child.  Camilla  aaked 
my  consent  to  her  marriage  after  she  had  obtained  her  father'a  per- 
mission, and  I  gave  it  The  marriage  took  place  three  days  aftet 
the  engagement,  and  the  young  pair  made  a  bridal-trip  to  England, 
from  which  they  returned  a  few  months  since." 

"And  where  are  they  now?" 

"They  live  in  Berlin  in  an  enchanting  villa,  which  Lord  Elliol 
has  converted  into  a  palace  for  his  young  wife.  You  will  see  them 
this  evening,  for  ihey  ate  both  here,  and—" 

Louise  oeued  to  speak;  a  well-known   voioe  interrupted  the 
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BUeQC«,  and  drew  nearer  tmdaearer.  "  Ab, "  wbi^ered  she,  lightly, 
"  the  pioverb  is  foMllod,  '  Speak  of  the  wolf,  and  he  appears. '  Hiat 
is  Lord  Elliot  and  Camilla  speaking  with  suoh  animation.  Let  us 
listen  awhile." 

Hie  youthful  pair  bad  now  drawn  near,  and  stood  just  before  the 

"I  find  it  cruel,  very  cruel,  to  deny  me  every  innocent  pleasure," 
said  Camilla,  with  a  harsh,  displeased  voice.  "I  must  live  likea 
nun  who  has  taken  an  eternal  vow  i  I  am  weary  of  it " 

"  Oh,  my  Camilla,  you  slander  yourself  when  you  ea^  this ;  yon 
are  not  well,  and  you  must  be  prudent.  I  know  you  better  than  yon 
know  yourself,  my  Camilla.  Your  heart,  which  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  crystal,  lies  ever  unveiled  before  me,  and  I  listen  with 
devout  love  to  its  every  pulse.  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
dance  to-day,  my  love." 

"I  wish  to  dance,  and  I  will  dance,  because  it  gives  me  pleasure." 

"Because  you  are  like  a  sweet  child  and  like  the  angels,"  said 
Lord  Elliot,  eagerly;  "your  heart  is  gay  and  innocent.  You  are 
like  a  fluttering  Cupid,  sleeping  in  flower-cups  and  dreaming  at 
stars  and  golden  sunahiae;  you  know  nothing  of  earthly  and  pro- 
saic thoughts.  I  must  bind  your  wings,  my  beauteous  butterfly, 
and  hold  jou  down  in  the  dust  of  this  poor,  pitiful  world.  Wait, 
only  wait  till  you  are  well ;  when  your  health  ia  restored,  you  shall 
be  richly  repaid  tor  all  your  present  self-denial.  Every  day  I  will 
procure  you  new  pleasures,  prepare  you  aewf€tea;  you  shall  dance 
upon  carpets  of  roses  like  an  elfln  queen. " 

"You  promise  me  that?"  said  Camilla;  "you  promise  me  that 
yon  will  not  prevent  my  dancing  as  much  and  as  gayly  as  I  like?" 

"I  promise  you  all  this,  Camilla,  if  you  will  only  not  dance 

"  WeU, "  sighed  she,  "  I  agree  te  this ;  but  I  fear  that  my  cousin, 
Count  Kindar,  will  be  seriously  displeased  if  I  suddenly  refuse  him 
the  dance  I  promised  him. " 

"He  will  excuse  you,  sweetheart,  when  I  beg  him  to  do  so," 
said  Lord  Elliot,  with  a  soft  smile.  "  I  will  seek  him  at  once,  and 
make  your  excuses.  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  me  here,  I  will 
return  immediately."  He  kissed  her  fondly  upon  the  brow,  and 
hastened  ofiF. 

Camilla  looked  after  him  and  sighed  deeply;  then,  drawing 
back  the  long  leaves  of  the  palm,  she  entered  the  grotto ;  she  stepped 
hastily  baok  when  she  saw  that  the  green  divan  was  occupied,  and 
tried  to  withdraw,  but  her  mother  held  ^er  and  greeted  her  kindly. 

Camilla  laughed  aloud.  "Ah,  mother,  it  appears  as  if  I  am  to 
be  ever  in  your  way ;  although  I  no  limger  dwell  in  your  house.  I 
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BtiU  disturb  your  pleasures.  But  I  am  discreet ;  let  your  friend 
wiiiidntw ;  I  wUI  not  aee  him ;  I  will  not  know  hia  name,  and  when. 
my  most  virtuous  husband  returns,  he  will  find  only  two  modest 
gentlewomen.  Go,  air ;  I  will  torn  away,  that  I  may  not  see  you." 
"I  rather  entreat  you,  my  dear  Camilla,  to  turn  your  lovely  face 
toward  me,  and  to  greet  me  kindly, "  said  Major  du  Trouffle,  step- 
ping from  behind  the  shadow  of  the  palm,  ami  giving  his.hand  to 


She  gazed  at  bim  questionli^ly,  and  when  at  last  ^le  reoognieed 
him,  she  burst  out  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter.  "Truly,"  said 
she,  "my  mother  had  a  rendezvous  with  her  husband,  and  I  have 
disturbed  an  enchanting  marriage  chirping.  You  have  also  listened 
to  my  married  chirp,  and  know  all  my  secretB.  Well,  what  do  you 
say,  dear  stepfather,  to  my  mother  having  brought  me  so  soon  under 
the  oo^,  ami  made  ber  wild,  foolish  little  Camilla  the  wife  of  a 
lord?" 

"I  wish  you  h^>pineas  with  my  whole  soul,  dear  Camilla,  and 
rejoice  to  hear  from  yoor  mother  that  you  have  made  so  excellent  a 
eboioe,  and  are  Hie  wife  of  so  amiable  and  intellectual  a  man. " 

"So,  does  mamma  say  that  Lord  Elliot  is  all  that?  She  may  be 
right,  I  don't  understand  these  tilings.  I  know  only  that  I  find  his 
lordship  unspeakably  wearisome,  that  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
his  intelleotual  essays,  though  my  lord  declares  that  I  know  every 
thing,  that  I  understand  every  thing,  and  have  a  most  profound  in- 
tellect. Ah,  dear  stepfather,  it  is  a  terrible  misfortune  to  be  so 
adored  and  worshipped  as  I  am  ;  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  angel,  who 
by  some  rare  accident  has  fallen  upon  the  earth." 

"Truly  a  misfortune,  for  which  all  other  women  would  envy 
you, "  said  the  major,  laughing. 

"Then  they  would  make  a  great  mistake,"  sighed  Camilla.  "I 
for  my  part  am  weary  of  this  homage ;  I  have  no  desire  to  be,  I  will 
not  ctmaent  to  be  an  angel ;  I  wish  only  to  he  a  beautiful,  rich  young 
-woman  and  to  enjoy  my  life.  Do  what  I  will,  my  husband  looks  at 
every  act  of  folly  from  an  ideal  stand-point,  and  finds  thus  new 
material  for  worship ;  he  will  force  me  at  last  to  some  wild,  iusaiie 
aot  in  order  to  oonvinoe  him  that  I  am  no  angel,  but  a  weak  child 
of  earth." 

"Ton  were  almost  in  the  act  of  oonmiitting  such  a  folly  tbiseven- 
ing, "  said  her  mother,  sternly. 

"Ah,  you  meantttat  I  wished  to  dance.  Butonly  think,  mamma, 
yritb  whom  I  wished  to  dance,  with  my  cousin,  whom  all  the  world 
calls  'the  handsome  Kindar,'  and  who  dances  so  gloriously,  that  it 
is  a  delight  to  see  him,  and  bliss  to  float  about  with  him.  He  only 
returned  ^is  evening,  and  he  came  at  cmce  to  me  and  greets  me  so 
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lovingly,  80  tenderly ;  you  know,  mamma,  we  liave  always  loved 
each  other  fondly.  When  I  told  bim  I  was  married,  he  turned  pale 
and  looked  at  me  so  aoirowfully,  and  tears  were  in  hii  eyes.  Oh, 
matrnft,  why  was  I  obliged  to  wed  Lord  Elliot,  who  is  bo  grave,  bo 
wiee,  so  learned,  so  virtuous,  and  with  whom  it  is  ever  wearisomeT 
Why  did  you  not  let  me  wait  till  Kindar  returned,  who  is  EO  hand- 
some, BO  gay,  BO  ignorant,  before  whom  I  Bbould  never  have  been 
forced'to  blush,  no  matter  how  focJish  I  had  been,  and  with  whom 
I  Bhould  never  have  been  weary  I" 

"But  how  'did  yon  know  that  the  handaome  Kindar  wished  to 
marry  you?"  said  Louise,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  yes,  nmiinnia,  I  knew  it  well ;  he  has  often  told  me  bo,  evm 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  be  was  a  cadet.  This  dreadful  war  is 
the  cause  of  alt  my  misery ;  it  led  to  his  promotion,  then  he  most 
join  his  regiment ;  then,  alas  t  I  must  many  another  before  his 
return." 

"Yes,  but  a  noble,  intellectual,  and  honorable  cavalier,  who  does 
honor  to  your  choice, "  said  Du  Trouffle. 

"Lord  Elliot  has  red  hair,  squints  vrith  both  eyes,  and  is  so  long 
and  meagre  that  he  looks  more  like  an  exclamation-point  than  a 
man.  When  he  appears  before  nie  in  his  yellow-gray  riding  cos- 
tume, t  am  always  reminded  of  the  great  inndapeU  yon  gave  me 
once,  stepfather,  who  had  such  long,  high  legs,  I  used  to  creep  under 
them  ;  and  when  he  Ilea  like  a  windapeil  at  my  feet,  and  squinta  at 
me,  his  eyes  seem  tied  up  in  knots,  and  I  never  know  if  he  is  really 
looking  at  me,  or  is  about  to  fall  into  a  swoon.  Now,  ste[rfather, 
do  you  not  find  that  Lord  Elliot  does  honor  to  my  taste  T" 

"  Certainly,  and  all  the  more  because  your  choice  proves  that  yoa 
appreciate  the  true  dignity  and  beauty  of  a  man,  and  hia  outward 
appearance  seems  to  yon  comparatively  insignificant." 

"  Alas,  alas !  now  yoa  begin  also  to  attribute  noble  and  exalted 
motives  to  me,"  said  Camilla  pathetically.  "No,  no,  stepfather,  I 
am  not  so  sublime  as  you  think,  and  I  should  not  have  married 
Ijord  Elliot  if  mamma  and  myself  had  not  both  indulged  the  ardent 
wish  to  be  released  from  each  other.  Mamma  is  too  young  and  too 
'  beautiful  to  be  willing  to  have  a  grown-up  daughter  who  is  not  n^y 
by  her  Bide,  and  I  was  too  old  to  be  locked  up  any  In^er  In  the 
nniseiy,  so  I  stepped  literally  from  tlie  nniaery  to  the  altar,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Lord  Elliot ;  so  mamma  and  myself  were  freed 
from  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  I  thought  that  a  time  of  joy 
and  liberty  would  bloom  for  me.  Bnt,  alas,  I  have  only  changed 
jny  cage ;  formerly  I  was  confined  in  a  nursery,  now  my  prison  is  a 
temple,  because  my  husband  says  I  am  too  elevated,  too  angelio  to 
tome  in  contact  with  the  pitiful  world.     Ah,  I  long  so  t<xe  the  world ; 
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[  am  BO  thiTstf  for  its  pleasures,  I  would  eo  gladly  take  full  draughts 
at  J07  from  its  golden  cup  I  M7  husband  comee  and  offers  me  a 
CT^BtBl  shell,  filled  with  heavenly  dew  and  ether  dust,  which  is,  I 
nippoee,  angela'  food,  but  lie  does  Jiot  remark  that  I  am  hungering 
ftnd  thirating  to  death.  Like  King  Midas,  before  whose  thirsty  lips 
every  thing  turned  to  gold,  and  who  was  starving  in  the  midst  of 
ill  his  glory,  1  beeeech  you,  stepfather,  undertake  the  rdfe  of  the 
barber,  bore  a  hole  and  cry  out  in  it  that  I  have  ass's  eats — ears  as 
long  as  those  of  King  Uidas.  Perhaps  the  rushes  would  grow  again 
and  make  known  to  my  lord  the  simple  fact,  whioh  up  to  this  time 
he  retusee  to  believe,  that  I  am  indeed  no  angel,  and  he  would  cease 
to  woTBhip  me,  and  allow  me  to  be  gay  and  happy  upon  the  earth 
like  every  other  woman.  But  come,  come,  stepfather,  1  hear  the 
eameet  voice  of  my  husband  in  conversation  with  my  merry,  hand' 
some  oonain.  Let  us  go  to  meet  them,  and  grant  me  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Lord  Elliot  to  you — not  here,  but  in  the  brilliantly- 
U^ted  saloon.  Afterward  1  will  ask  you,  on  your  word  of  honor, 
if  you  still  And  I  have  made  a  happy  choice,  and  if  my  unndspeil  of 
a  husband  ia  of  more  value  than  my  handsome  cousin  {" 

She  took  the  arm  of  the  major  with  a  gay  smile,  and  tried  to 
draw  him  forward. 

"  But  your  mother, "  said  Du  TroufQe,  "  you  f o^et  your  mother  ?" 

"Listen  now,  mamma,  how  cruel  he  is,  always  reminding  you 
titat  you  are  my  mother ;  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  to  you,  in  other 
words,  that  you  will  soon  be  a  grandmother.  M%nirrn>.,  I  could  die 
of  laughter  to  think  of  you  aa  a  grandmother.  1  assure  you,  mam- 
ma, that  in  the  midst  of  all  my  sorrows  and  disappointments  this 
thought  is  the  only  thing  which  diverts  and  delights  me.  Only 
think,  I  shall  soon  make  you  a  worthy  grandmother.  Say  now, 
grandmother,  will  you  come  with  us?" 

"No,  I  will  remain  here,  your  gayety  has  made  me  sad— I  do  no* 
feel  fit  for  societry.  1  will  await  my  husband  here,  and  we  will 
retom  to  Berlin." 

"Adieu,  then,  mamma,"  said  Camilla,  rapidly  drawing  the 
major  onward. 

Louise  du  TrouflQe  remained  alone  in  the  grotto ;  she  leaned  her 
bead  against  the  palm-tree,  and  looked  sorrowfully  after  the  retreat- 
ing form  of  her  dau^ter.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  shudder  passed 
^trough  her  soul ,'  that  a  cold,  dead  hand  was  laid  upon  her  heart, 
aa  if  a  phantom  pressed  against  her,  and  a  voice  whispered .  "This 
u  thy  work.  Oh,  mother  worthy  of  execration,  you  alone  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  your  daughter ;  through  you  that  soul  is 
lost,  which  Ood  intrusted  to  you,  and  which  was  endowed  with  the 
term  of  great  and  noble  qnalitlee.    It  was  your  duty  to  nourish  and 
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batU  tbem  np.  God  will  tme  da^  call  70U  to  account,  and  aak  fiiii 
preolous  soul  of  you,  which  you  have  poisoned  bj  jonr  evil  exam- 
jAe,  which  Is  lost— loet  through  yon  alone. " 

Louise  shuddered  fearfully,  then  rousing  herself  she  tried  to  shake  . 
tB  these  fearful  tbov^hts,  and  free  herself  from  the  etem  voicw 
which  mastered  her.    They  had  so  often  spoken,  so  often  awaked  h«   1 
In  the  middle  of  thenight,  driven  sleep  from  her  couch,  and  tortured 
ber  conscience  with  bitter  reproaches  1 

Louise  knew  well  thia  gray  phantom  which  waa  ever  behind  her 
or  at  her  eide ;  ever  staring  at  her  with  dark  and  deadly  eameatneas, 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  mirth  and  joyouEnesB ;  tiie  harsh  voice  was 
(rften  so  loud  that  Louise  was  bewildered  by  it,  and  oould  not  hear 
ttie  ring  of  joy  and  rapture  which  surrounded  her.  She  know  that 
,  thii  pale  spectre  was  conscience ;  press  it  down  as  she  would,  the 
busy  devil  was  ever  mounting,  mounting.  But  she  would  not  listen, 
she  rushed  madly  on  after  new  distractions,  new  pleaeureei  she 
quenched  the  warning  -voice  under  shouts  of  mirth  and  levity  j  she 
threw  herself  in  the  arms  of  folly  and  worldly  pleasures,  and  then 
for  long  months  she  escaped  this  threatening  phantom,  which,  with 
raited  finger,  stood  behind  her,  which  seemed  to  chase  her,  and 
from  which  she  ever  fled  to  new  sins  and  new  guilt.  Sometimes 
she  had  a  feeling  as  if  Death  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  turned  her 
round  in  a  wild  and  rapid  dance,  not  r^ardir^  her  prayers,  or  her 
panting,  gasping  breath:  she  would,  oh  how  gladly,  have  rested; 
gladly  have  laid  down,  in  some  dark  and  quiet  comer,  away  from 
this  wild  gayety.  But  she  could  not  escape  from  those  mysterious 
arms  which  held  her  captive  in  their  iron  clasp,  which  rusbed  on-  | 
ward  with  her  in  the  death-dance  of  sin.  She  must  go  onward,  ever 
onward.  In  this  career  of  vice;  she  must  ever  again  seek  intoxica-  | 
tion  in  the  opium  of  sin,  to  save  herself  from  the  barren,  colorleoi 
nothingness  which  awaited  her;  from  that  worst  of  all  evils,  the  , 
weariness  with  which  the  old  coquette  paints  the  terrible  future,  in 
which  even  she  can  no  longer  please ;  in  which  old  age  with  a  cruel  . 
hand  sweeps  away  the  flowero  from  the  hair  and  the  crimson  from 
the  cheek,  and  points  out  to  the  mocking  world  the  wrinkles  on  the  J 
brow  and  the  ashes  in  the  hair. 

"It  is  cold  here,"  said  Louise,  shuddering,  and  springing  np 
quickly  from  the  graas-plot — "  it  is  cold  here,  and  lonely ;  Z  will 
return  to  the  salo<xL     Perhaps — "  1 

Hasty  steps  drew  near,  uid  a  voice  whispered  her  name.  Ma-  | 
dame  du  Trouffle  drew  back,  and  a  glowing  blush  suffused  her  j 
cheek,  and  as  she  advanced  from  the  grotto  she  was  again  the  gay,  I 
imperious  coquette— the  beautiful  woman,  with  the  cloudless  brow  1 
ftnd  the  sparkling  eyes,  which  seemed  never  to  have  be«n  ovef 
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■hadowed  by  tears.  The  consaienoe-atricken,  eelf-accusing  motber 
'WSB  again  the  worldly-wise  coquette. 

Her  name  was  called  the  second  time,  and  her  heart  trembled, 
she  knew  not  if  with  joy  or  horror. 

" For  Ood's  sake,  why  have  you  dared  toeeekmehereT  Do  you 
not  know  that  my  husband  may  return  at  any  moiaeot?" 

"Your  husband  is  entertainii^  Prince  Henry  while  the  prinoeM 
danoestbe  first  waltz  wiUk  Count  Ealkrenth.  All  the  world  le  danc- 
ing, playii^.  and  chatting,  and,  while  looking  at  the  prince  and 
prinoeee,  have  tta  one  moment  forgotten  the  beautiful  Louise  da 
Tronffle.  I  alone  could  not  do  this,  and  as  I  learned  from  lody 
Ellliot  that  you  were  here,  I  dared  to  follow  you,  and  seek  in  one 
glance  a  compensation  for  what  I  hare  endured  this  day.  Ah,  tell 
me,  wtwshippedlady,  muBtlbeforeyerbanishedfromyourpFeeence." 

The  words  of  the  young  man  woidd  have  seemed  insincere  and 
artificial  to  every  unprejudiced  ear,  but  Uiey  filled  the  heart  of  the 
Tain  Louise  du  TroufQe  with  joy ;  they  ccnvinced  her  tlkat  she  wu 
yet  beautiful  enough  to  excite  admiration. 

"  All  will  be  well,  Emil, "  said  she ;  "  I  have  convinced  my  hus- 
band that  I  am  wise  as  Cato  and  virtuous  as  Lucretia.  He  believes 
in  me,  and  will  oast  all  slander  ttom  his  door.  Bemain  here,  and 
let  me  return  alone  to  the  saloon.    Au  reeoir,  man  ami. " 

She  threw  him  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her  roey  fingers,  umI 
hastened  away. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Thb  oerentoniee  and  festivities  of  the  reception  were  ended. 
The  kii^  could  at  length  indulge  himself  in  that  quiet  and  repose 
which  he  had  eo  long  vainly  desired.  At  length,  he  who  hod  lived 
BO  many  years  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  king,  who  had  in  reellty 
lived  for  his  country,  might  after  so  many  cares  and  sorrows  seek 
rapoee.  The  watrior  and  hero  might  once  more  become  the  philoso- 
pher;  mightoncemoreraijoy  with  his  friends  the  pleasure  of  science 

The  king  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  bear  him  to  Sans- 
Bouol  with  a  beaming  countenance — his  deeply-loved  Sans-Souci, 
which  had  seemed  a  golden  dream  to  him  during  the  dreary  years 
of  the  war— a  bright  goal  before  him,  of  which  it  consaled  end 
strengthened  him  even  to  think.  Now  he  weald  again  behold  It ; 
now  he  would  again  enter  those  beautiful  rooms,  and  the  past  would 
once  mt»e  become  a  reality.  ^loook' 
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He  eeemed  enraptured  with  the  road  which  led  him  to  Sana- 
Souci.  .Every  tree,  every  stone  appeared  to  welcome  him,  and 
when  the  palace  became  viBible,  he  wae  entirely  overcome  by  his 
emotioue,  and  sank  back  in  his  carriage  with  cloeed  eyee. 

The  Marquis  d'Argene,  however,  the  only  one  who  had  bem 
allowed  to  accompany  the  king  in  tfaiB  drive,  sprang  from  hie  seat, 
and  waving  hia  hat  in  greeting,  exclaimed : 

"I  greet  you,  Sans-Souci,  you  temple  of  wisdom  and  happinesel 
Open  wide  your  portals,  for  your  lord  is  returning  to  yott.  Let  your 
walls  resound  as  did  Memnon's  pillar,  when  the  snn'a  raye  first 
greeted  it,  after  a  long  night.  Your  night  is  paaeed,  Sana-Sonci ; 
you  will  be  again  wanned  by  ihh  sunbeams  from  your  master's 
eyes  I" 

The  king  smilingly  drew  bis  enthusiastic  friend  back  to  his  seat 

"  You  are,  and  always  will  be  a  child — an  overgrown  child. " 

"Sire,"  said  D'Argens,  "  that  is  because  I  am  pious.     It  is  writ- 
ten, 'If  you  do  not  become  as  little  childreo  youcaimot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  I'     Now,   Sans-Souci  is  my  kingdom  1    I  have    ' 
become  as  the  children,  that  I  might  be  received  at  the  side  of  my 
king,  and  b^in  once  more  the  days  of  happinesB. " 

The  king  gently  shook  bis  bead.  "Oh,  I  fear,  my  friend,  Uiat 
the  days  of  happiness  will  not  recommence ;  the  sun  which  once 
illuniiaed  Sana-Soucl  has  set.  Our  lips  have  forgotten  how  to 
smile,  and  joy  is  dead  in  our  hearts.  How  many  iUnsiona,  how 
many  hopes  and  wishes  I  still  indulged,  when  I  last  descended  the 
steps  of  Sans-Souci ;  bow  poor,  and  weak,  and  depressed  I  shall  feel 
in  ascending  them  1" 

"What!  your  majesty  poor  I  You  who  return  so  rich  in  fame, 
crowned  with  imperishable  lauisls!" 

"Ah,  marquis,  these  laurels  are  bathed  in  blood,  and  paid  ftn* 
bitterly  and  painfully  with  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  my  sub- 
jects.   The  wounds  are  still  gaping  which  my  land  received  during 
the  war,  and  Utey  will  require  long  years  to  heal.     Do  not  speak  to 
me  of  my  laurels ;  fame  is  but  cold  and  sonowful  food !    In  order  to 
prize  fame,  one  should  lay  great  weight  on  the  judgment  of  men ;  / 
I  have  lost  all  faith  in  them.     Too  many  bitter  experiencee  have  at  | 
length  destroyed  my  faith  and  confidence.     I  can  no  l<mger  love   ! 
mankind,  tor  I  have  ever  found  them  small,  miserable,  and  crafty.    | 
Those  for  whom  I  have  done  meat  have  betrayed  .and  deceived  me  ] 
the  most  deeply.     Think  of  Chafgotch,  he  whom  I  called  friend,    | 
and  who  betrayed  me  in  the  hour  of  danger  1    Remember  Warkotoh,    I 
whom  I  preferred  to  so  many  others,  whom  I  overloaded  with  pioob    I 
of  my  love,  and  who  wished  to  betray  and  murder  me  I    Think  of    , 
the  many  attempts  against  my  life,  which  were  always  nndertaken 
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Ij  tiiose  whom  1  had  traetod  and  benefited  1  Thiok  of  these  Uuoga, 
marquiB,  and  then  tell  me  if  I  should  still  love  and  trust  mankind  !" 

"  It  is  true,  sire, "  said  the  marquis,  sadly  ;  "  your  majesty  has 
had  a  wretched  experience,  and  mankind  must  appear  small  to,  you, 
who  are  youteelf  bo  great.  The  eagle  which  soars  proudly  toward 
the  Bun,  must  think  the  world  smaller  and  smaller,  the  higher  ha 
Boars ;  the  objects  which  delight  us  poor  earth-worms,  who  are 
grovelling  in  the  dust,  and  mistake  an  atom  Qoating  in  the  aun- 
shine  for  the  sun  itself,  ihust  indeed  appear  insignificant  to  you. " 

"Do  not  flatter  me,  marquis  I  Let  us,  when  blether,  hear  a 
little  of  that  trntii  which  is  so  seldom  heani  among  men,  and  of 
which  the  name  is  scarcely  known  to  kings.  You  flattered  me,  be- 
cause jou  had  not  the  coui^ie  to  answer  my  question  concerning 
the  unworthinees  of  mankind,  when  I  said  I  could  no  longer  love  or 
tmst  them  I  You  feel,  however,  that  I  am  right,  and  you  will  know 
bow  to  {lai-don  me,  when  I  appear  to  the  world  as  a  cold,  hard- 
hearted egotist.  It  is  true  my  heart  has  become  hardened  in  the 
fire  of  many  and  deep  sufferings  I  I  loved  mankind  very  dearly, 
marquis;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I  now  despise  them  so  intensely; 
because  I  know  they  are  not  worthy  of  my  love  I" 

"But,  sire,  you  love  them  stiU ;  for  your  heart  is  possessed  of 
tiiat  Godlike  qual  ity — mercy — which  overlooks  and  pardons  the  faults 
and  failii^  of  mankind.  Intolerance  is  not  in  the  nature  of  my 
king,  and  forgiveness  and  mercy  ore  ever  on  his  lips. " 

"I  will  endeavor  to  verify  your  words,  dear  friend,"  said  the 
king,  offering  D'Argens  his  hand.  "And  should  I  not  succeed,  you 
must  forgive  me,  and  remember  how  deeply  I  have  suffered,  and 
that  my  heart  is  hardened  by  the  scais  of  old  wounds.  But  I  will 
indu^  such  sad  thoughts  no  longer.  Only  look  how  Sans-Sooci 
gleams  before  us  I  Every  window  which  glitters  in  the  sunlight 
seems  to  greet  me  with  shining  eyes,  and  the  whispering  leaves 
appear  to  bid  me  'welcome.  There  ore  the  windows  of  my  library, 
and  behind  them  await  the  great  spirits  of  niy  immortal  friends, 
who  look  at  me  and  shake  their  gray  heads  at  the  weak  child  who 
has  returned  to  them  old  and  bowed  down.  Csaaar  looks  smilingly 
at  the  laurels  I  have  brought,  and  Virgil  shakes  his  curly  locks,  and 
lightly  hums  one  of  his  divine  songs,  which  are  greater  than  all  my 
victories.  Come,  marquis,  cornel  we  will  go,  in  all  modesty  and 
humility  to  these  gifted  spirits,  and  entreat  them  not  to  despise  us, 
because  we  are  so  unlike  them." 

As  the  carriage  reached  the  lowest  terrace,  Frederick  sprang  out 
with  the  elasticity  of  youth,  and  began  to  ascend  the  steps  so  lightly 
and  rapidly,  that  the  marquis  could  ecaroely  follow  him. 

From  time  to  time  the  king  stood  still,  and  gased  around  htm. 
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and  then  a  bright  smile  illumined  his  countenanoe,  uid  hii  eyM 
beiuned  with  pleasure.  Then  hastening  onward,  he  turned  hia  head 
toward  the  house  that  looked  eo  stiU  and  peaceful,  and  seemed, 
with  ita  open  doora,  ready  to  welcome  him. 

At  length,  havii^  reached  the  summit,  he  turned  ouoe  more 
with  beaming  eyes  to  look  at  the  lovely  landaoape  which  was  spread 
before  him  in  smiling  luxuriousaees.  He  then  hastily  entered  the 
house  and  the  beautiful  room  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  gay 
uid  happy  hours  with  his  friends.  Now  his  footsteps  echoed  in  the 
lonely  room,  and  none  of  his  friends  were  Uiera  to  welcome  the 
returning  king— none  but  D'Argens,  the  dearest,  the  most  faithful 
of  ali 

The  king  now  turned  to  him,  and  a  shadow  oveiBpreed  his  ooon- 
tenanoe,  which  had  been  so  bright. 

"D'Argens,"  hesaid,  "weareveiy  poor;  the  most  of  our  friends 
have  left  us  foruver.  The  prior  of  Sans-Sonci  has  returned,  but  his 
monks  have  all  left  him  but  yon,  marquis  I" 

"  Does  your  majesty  forget  my  Lord  Marshal,  the  most  amiable 
and  intellectual  of  yourmonksT  It  needs  but  a  sign  from  his  beloved 
prior  to  recall  him  from  NeufcSiatel  I" 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  king,  smiling;  "I  am  not  so  deserted  as  I 
thought.  Lord  Mamhal  must  return  to  us,  and  he  must  live  here  in 
Sans-Souoi,  as  you  will.  I  must  surround  myself  with  those  who 
deserve  my  confidence ;  perhaps,  then,  I  can  forget  bow  bitterly  I 
have  been  deceived  by  others.  Come,  morquia,  give  nM  your  arm, 
Mid  we  will  make  a  tour  of  these  rooms. " 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  marquis,  and  they 
passed  through  the  silent,  deserted  rooms,  which  seemed  to  greet 
the  king  with  a  thousand  remembranoes.  Perhaps  it  was  that  be 
.  might  the  more  distinctly  hear  the  whispers  of  memory  Utat  be  hod 
commanded  that  no  one  should  receive  him  la  Sana-Souci,  that  no 
servant  should  appear  until  called  for.  Without  noise  or  ceieuumy, 
be  desired  to  take  poaseesioo  of  this  houae,  in  which  be  had  not  been 
the  kii^.  but  the  philosoidier  and  poet.  He  wished  to  letum  bore, 
at  least,  as  if  he  had  only  yesterdi^  left  the  house.  But  the  seven 
yearn  ttt  care  and  sorrow  went  witti  him  ;  Hxy  crept  behind  him 
into  these  silent,  deserted  balls.  He  recogniEed  titem  in  tile  faded 
furniture,  in  the  dusty  walls,  emi  in  the  darkened  pictures.  They 
w«re  not  merely  around,  but  within  him,  and  be  again  felt  bow 
utterly  he  had  changed  in  these  years. 

As  they  entered  the  room  which  Voltaire  bad  oco^ied.  feed- 
er iek 'a  oountNiance  was  again  brightened  by  a  smile,  wbila  tt»( 
of  the  marquis  assumed  a  dark  and  indignant  expnssioQ. 

"Ab,  marquia,  I  see  from  your  caaDtenaiice  that  you  am  ao- 
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quaiAted  With  all  the  moDkey-ttioks  of  my  immoital  friend, "  said 
the  king,  gi^ly ;  "and  you  are  indignant  that  bo  great  a  genins  aa 
Voltaire  ahould  hsTe  possessed  so  small  a  soul !  You  think  it  Teiy 
perfldiona  in  Voltaire  to  bare  joined  my  enemies  when  I  was  in 
trouble,  and  then  to  send  me  his  oongratulationa  if  I  happened  tu 
win  a  victory !" 

"Does  your  majesty  know  that  also?"  asked  the  aatoniahed 
marquis. 

"  Dear  mai^uia,  hare  we  not  always  good  friends  and  Berrants, 
who  take  a  pleasute  in  telling  bod  news,  and  informing  tie  of  tboee 
thing!  which  they  know  it  will  give  us  paiu  to  heart  Even  kings 
have  Btich  friends,  and  mine  eagerly  acquainted  me  with  the  fact 
that  Voltaire  wished  all  maimer  of  evil  might  befall  hia  friend 
'Lao.'  aa  it  pleased  him  tocall  tne.  Did  he  not  write  to  D'Azgeutal 
that  he  desired  nothing  more  fervently  than  my  utter  humiliation 
and  the  ptmishment  of  Oiy  sins,  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  sent 
me  an  enthusiastic  poem,  writteninhonor  of  my  victory  at  Leuthenf 
Did  be  not  write  on  another  oooasioa  to  Bichelieu,  that  the  happiest 
day  of  bis  life  would  be  that  on  which  the  French  entered  Berlin  aa 
ooDquerorB,  and  deetrt^ed  the  capital  of  the  treacheroua  king  who 
dared  to  write  to  him  twice  every  month  the  tendereat  and  moet 
flattering  things,  without  dreaming  of  reinstating  him  as  chamber- 
lain with  the  penaioa  of  six  thousand  thalets?  He  wished  that  I 
might  suffer  '  la  damTUztion  itemelle, '  and  proudly  added .  '  Foua 
voj/ee,  que  dana  la  tragMie  je  veux  toi^oura  que  le  crime  aoit  punt, '  " 

"  Yen, "  replied  D'Argens.  "and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  hem 
toFormay :  'Votreroi  eat  toujoar tun homme unique,  Monnant,  intTni- 
f oNe ;  U  fait  dea  vert  diarmantt  liana  de  tempa  otl  un  autre  na  povr- 
raitfaire  vn  tigne  deprote.  U  mirite  d'itre  heureux. '  " 

The  king  laughed  aloud.  "  Well,  and  what  does  that  prove,  that 
Voltaire  is  the  greatest  and  most  unprejudiced  of  poetat" 

"That  proves,  tiie,  that  he  is  a  false,  perfidious  man,  a  faithless, 
ungrateful  friend.  All  his  great  poetical  gifts  weigh  as  nothing  in 
Uie  scale  againat  tlie  weakness  and  wickedness  of  his  character. 
I  can  po  longer  admire  him  aa  a  poet  heoanae  I  despise  him  bo 
utterly  aa  a  man. " 

"Youaretoo  hard,  marquis,"  said  Frederick,  laughing.  "VcJ- 
taire  has  a  great  mind,  but  a  small  heart ;  and  that  is,  aft«r  all,  less 
his  fault  than  hia  Creator's.  Why  should  we  wish  to  punish  him, 
when  he  is  innocent  t  Why  should  we  demaad  of  a  great  poet  that 
he  Bhall  be  a  good  man?  We  will  allow  him  to  have  a  bad  heart, 
he  can  account  to  Madame  Denis  for  that;  and  if  we  cannot  love 
him,  we  can  at  leaat  admire  him  aa  a  poet.  We  can  forgive  mnoh 
wickedness  in  men,  if  it  is  redeemed  by  great  virtues."    ,-  , 

Cooglc 
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"Ah,  Bfre,  th&t  Is  very  sad,"  sctd  D'Argens,  "and  oonld  only  be 
attered  by  one  who  had  the  moet  profound  love  or  the  greatest  con- 
tempt (or  mankind. " 

"Perhaps  the  two  »re  combined  in  me,"  said  the  king.  "A« 
Christ  said  of  tiie  Magdnlea,  'She  has  loved  much,  much  wiU  be 
forgiven  her, '  bo  let  ub  eay  of  Voltaire.  He  has  written  much, 
much  will  bs  forgiven  him  He  has  lately  rendered  an  immortal 
service,  for  which  I  could  almoat  love  him,  were  it  possible  to  love 
him  at  all.  He  undertook  with  bold  courage  the  defence  of  the 
unhappy  Jean  Calaa,  who  was  murdered  by  fanatical  French  prieslE. 
The  priesto,  perhaps,  will  condemn  him ;  we,  however,  honor  him." 

"Did  not  your  majesty  do  the  same  thingT"  asked  D'Argens. 
"  Did  you  not  also  take  pity  on  the  unhappy  family  of  Jean  CalasT 
Did  you  not  send  them  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  offer 
Ihem  an  asylum  in  your  dominions?" 

"That  I  did,  certainly;  but  what  is  that  in  comparison  with 
what  Voltaire  has  done!  He  gave  them  the  strength  of  his  mind 
and  hie  work,  hie  beat  poBseseion,  while  I  could  only  give  them 
gold.  Voltaire's  gift  was  better,  more  beautiful,  and  I  wiU  bow 
take  a  vow  for  his  sake,  that  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  shall 
always  find  aid  and  protection  in  my  land,  and  that  I  will  consider 
liberty  of  spirit  a  sacred  thing  as  bmg  as  I  live.  Freedom  of  thought 
shall  be  a  right  of  my  subjecta.  I  will  call  all  free  and  liberal- 
minded  persons  to  come  to  me ,  for  liberty  of  thought  brings  liberty 
of  will,  and  I  prefer  to  rule  a  thinking  people,  tO'a  mass  of  thought- 
lees  slaves,  who  follow  me  through  stupid  obedience.  Prussia  shall 
be  the  land  of  liberty  and  enlightenment.  The  believers  and  the 
nnbelievere,  the  pietists  and  the  atheists  may  speak  alike  freely; 
the  spirit  of  persecution  shall  be  forever  banished  from  Pmssia. " 

"Amen,"  cried  D'Argens  solemnly,  as  he  glanced  at  the  excited, 
beaming  countenance  of  the  king.  "The  spirit  of  love  and  of  free- 
dom hears  your  words,  my  king,  and  they  will  be  written  with  a 
diamond-point  in  the  history  of  Prussia. " 

"And  now,  marquis,"  said  the  king,  "we  will  visit  my  library, 
and  then  we  will  repose  oniselves  that  we  may  enjoy  our  loefL  In 
the  evening  I  invite  you  to  the  concert.  My  musicians  are  coming 
from  Berlin .  and  we  will  see  if  my  lips,  which  have  been  accua- 
tomed  BO  long  to  rough  words  of  discipline,  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  tew  sweet  not«B  from  my  flute. " 

Thus  speaking,  the  king  took  the  arm  of  the  marquis,  and  they 
passed  slowly  through  the  room,  whose  desolate  silence  made  them 
both  sad. 

"The  world  is  nothing  more  than  a  great,  gaping  grave, 
on  the  brink  of  which  we  walk  with  wild  courage, "  said  the  king} 
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softly.  "I^ere  ia  no  moment  that  Bome  one  does  not  Btmnble  at  our 
Bide  and  fall  iato  the  abyss,  and  we  have  the  courage  to  continue  in 
the  path  until  our  strength  fails  and  we  Bink,  making  room  for 
another.  Almost  all  of  those  who  toTtnetly  occupied  theee  rooms 
have  vanished.     How  long  will  it  be  ere  I  shall  fallow  them?" 

"May  that  wretched  moment  be  very  distant  I"  exclaimed  D'Ar- 
gena,  with  a  trembling  voice.  "  Your  majesty  is  still  so  young  and 
full  of  life — you  have  nothing  to  do  with  death. " 

"  No, "  said  the  king ;  "*  I  am  very  old,  for  I  have  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  world.  Things  which  would  have  deeply  distressed  me 
formerly,  now  pass  unheeded  over  my  soul.  I  assure  you,  marquis, 
I  have  made  great  progress  in  practical  philosophy.  I  am  old ;  I 
stand  at  tine  limits  of  life,  and  my  soul  ia  freeing  itself  from  this 
world,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  I  will  soon  leave, " 

"Ah,  sire,"  said  D'Argens.  smiling,  "you  are  ten  years  younger 
than  I  am,  and  each  time  that  you  speak  of  your  rapidly  advancing 
age,  I  aak  myself  how  it  is  possible  that  a  man  ao  much  younger 
than  I  should  complain  of  old  age.  Only  wait,  sire ;  here,  in  the 
quiet  of  Sans-Souci,  in  a,  few  months  you  will  feel  ten  and  I  fifteen 
years  younger.  In  the  happlneea  and  comforts  of  our  existence,  you 
will  live  to  the  age  of  Abraham  and  I  to  that  of  Jacob. " 

"Bat  I  am  much  older  than  you,  marquis.  During  the  last  sev^i 
years,  I  have  had  nothing  but  destroyed  hppes.  undeserved  misfor- 
tunes, in  short,  all  that  the  caprice  of  Fortune  could  discover  to  dis- 
tress me.  After  such  experiences  it  is  allowable,  when  one  is  fifty 
years  old,  to  say  that  he  is  old,  that  he  will  no  longer  be  the  play- 
thing of  Fortune,  that  he  renounces  ambition  and  all  those  follies 
whibb  are  merely  the  illusions  of  inexperienced  youth.  But  no 
more  of  these  sad  thoughts,  for  here  we  are  at  last  at  the  door  of  my 
taseidum.  Fold  your  hands,  you  unbelieving  son  of  the  Church; 
the  gods  and  heroes  await  us  in  this  temple,  and  you  will  at  least 
believe  in  these. " 

They  entered  the  library,  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  them  and 
they  were  separated  from  the  whole  world,  as  they  stood  in  the 
□entre  of  the  room  whose  only  ornament  consisted  of  rows  of  books, 
Bpcm  whicfa  glittered  in  golden  letters  the  names  of  the  great  minds 
of  all  ages,  whose  only  splendor  consisted  in  the  marble  baste  of 
Ctesar  and  Virgil,  of  Cicero  and  Alexander,  the  king  said,  with 
beaming  eyes: 

"lam  at  last  in  the  republic  of  miods,  and  I,  as  a  humble  citizen, 
apim>ach  the  great  presidents,  who  look  down  so  graciously  upon 
me." 

And,  as  the  king  seated  himself  in  bis  arm-chair  before  his  writ- 
ing-table, he  recovered  his  sparkling  humor,  bis  gay  wit,  andro- 
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counted  with  &  bright  imile  to  the  nurquis  that  be  intended  to  work 
most  indnBtriooslj,  that  he  would  uertainlj'  write  &  hiatoiy  of  this 
war  which  he  h&d  just  cloeed,  and  that  he  intended  alwajs  to  live 
at  Sans-Souci,  aa  its  quiet  and  repose  aeemed  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  great  city.  He  tlien  dismissed 
the  marquis  for  a  short  time,  that  be  might  rest  bef<»«  going  to  the 
table. 

But  the  king  did  not  rest.  Too  many  and  too  powerful  thongbts 
were  surging  in  bis  la«ast  Leaoii^  bock  in  his  arm-chair,  he 
thought  of  the  future.  He  recalled  bis  own  life  and  arranged  bis 
future  course.  After  sitting  thus  for  a  long  time,  he  suddenly 
arose,  his  countenaooe  bright  with  a  firm  and  energetic  ezpreaai(»i. 

"Tee,  thus  it  shall  be,"  he  eaid  aloud.  "I  will  be  the  fath^ 
of  my  people.  I  will  live  for  them,  forgetting  the  wickedness  of 
men,  or  only  avenging  myself  on  them  by  the  prickings  of  a  needle. 
I  have  no  family,  therefore  my  people  shall  be  my  family.  I  have 
no  children,  therefore  every  one  who  needs  my  aid  shall  beccnne  my 
child,  and  for  them ,  I  will  do  the  duties  of  a  father.  Hy  cotiDti7 
bleeds  from  a  thousand  wounds — to  beat  these  wotmds  shall  be  the 
task  of  my  life. " 

True  to  this  resolution.  Hie  king  called  together  his  ministers  the 
oextday,  and  commanded  them  to  obtain  ezaotaccountaof  the  condi- 
tiim  of  his  provincee ;  to  inform  him  of  the  wants  asd  uecessltiea 
of  the  people ;  and  to  asaist  him  in  relieving  them.  True  to  this 
reeolution,  the  king  was  untiring  in  his  work  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  He  wished  to  see  all,  to  prove  all.  He  desired  to  be  the 
source  from  which  his  subjecte  received  all  their  strength  and 
power.  Therefore  he  must  know  all  their  griefs — he  must  lend  an 
open  ear  to  all  their  demanda, 

Hia  first  command  was,  that  any  one  who  asked  for  an  interviev 
should  be  admitted.  And  when  one  of  hia  ministers  dared  to  ex. 
press  hia  astonishment  at  this  order,  "Itiathe  duty  of  a  king,"  said 
Frederick,  "to  listen  to  the  request  of  the  moat  insignificant  of  his 
subjects.  I  ana  a  regent  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  people  happy. 
I  do  not  dare  close  my  ears  to  their  complaints. "  And  he  listened 
sympathiEingly  to  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  and  his  whole  mind 
and  thoughts  were  given  to  obtain  their  alleviation.  He  was  always 
willing  to  aid  with  his  ooonsel  and  his  strength.  Untiring  in  the 
work,  be  read  every  letter,  every  petition,  and  examined  every 
answer  which  was  written  by  his  cabinet  council.  Heandbealone, 
was  the  soul  of  his  government. 

A  new  life  began  to  reign  in  this  land,  of  which  he  waa  the  eonL 
He  worked  more  than  all  of  his  minlstera  or  servants,  and  music 
and  science  were  his  only  pleasnre  and  reoraation.    He  was  a  hero 
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In  peEice  lu  well  as  in  war.  He  did  oot  require,  aa  others  do,  ttie 
di«trftctio&  of  gay  pleasuree.  Study  was  his  chief  reorestion — con- 
veraation  with  his  friends  wae  his  greateat  pleasure.  Evea  the 
hunt,  theso-oalled  "knightly  pleasuie,"  had  no  chaime  tor  him. 

"Hunting,"  aatd  the  king,  "is  one  of  the  senseleaa  pleasures 
which  excites  the  hody  but  leaveB  the  mind  tmemplbyed.  We  are 
more  cruel  than  the  wild  beasts  themaelvee.  He  who  can  murder 
an  Innocent  animal  in  cold  blood,  would  find  it  impcsBible  to  show 
mercy  to  hie  fellow-man.  Is  hunting  a  proper  employment  for  a 
blinking  creature?  A  gentleman  who  hunta  can  only  be  forgivrai 
if  he  does  ho  r&rely,  and  then  to  distract  his  thoughte  from  sad  and 
eamest  business  matters.  It  would  be  wrong  to  dmy  BOreTeigna 
all  relaxation,  but  is  there  a  greater  pleasure  for  a  monarch  than  to 
rule  well,  to  enrich  his  state,  and  to  advanoe  all  useful  sciences  and 
■mr   B^who  requires  otjier  enjoyments  ia  to  be  pitied." 


CHAPTBE    V. 

THB    ENORAVED    CUP. 

PRINCISS  Ajielia  was  alone  in  her  boudoir— she  was  ever  alone. 
Bhe  lay  upon  the  sofa,  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  and  in  utter  despair  re- 
flected upon  her  miserable  fate.  For  years  shehad  looked  anxiously 
forward  to  the  conclusion  of  this  unhappy  war  in  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  ao  fleroely  opposed.  So  long  as  they  were  active 
enemies,  Ttenck  must  remain  a  prisoner.  But  she  had  said  to  her- 
self, "When  peace  is  declared,  the  prisoners  of  war  will  be  released, 
and  Maria  Theresa  will  demand'that  her  captain,  Frederick  van 
l^nck,  be  set  at  liberty, " 

Peace  bad  been  declared  four  montJis,  and  Trenck  still  lay  in  hit 
subternuieaii  cell  at  Magdeburg.  All  Europe  was  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  war.  Trenck  alooe  was  unpardoned  and  forgotten.  This 
tiiought  made  Amelia  sad  unto  death,  banished  sleep  from  her 
ODUch,  and  made  her  a  restless,  despairing  wanderer  during  the  day. 

Amelia  had  no  longer  an  object — the  last  ray  of  hope  was  extin- 
gaiebed.  Peace  had  been  concloded  and  11:enck  was  forgotten  t 
God  had  denied  her  the  happiness  of  obtaining  Trenck's  freedom ; 
He  would  not  even  grant  her  the  consolation  of  seeing  him  released 
through  others.  For  nine  years  Trenck  had  languished  ia  prison — 
for  nine  years  Amelia's  only  thought,  only  desire,  was  to  enable 
him  to  escape.  Her  life  was  consecrated  to  this  one  object  She 
ttiongbt  not  of  the  gold  she  had  saorifioed— she  bad  offered  up  sot 
ooly  her  entire  private  fortune,  but  had  made  debts  which  her  in- 
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come  was  utterly  inadequate  to  meet.  Money  had  no  value  except 
aa  it  was  CMisecrated  to  her  one  great  aim.  She  felt  now  that  her 
heart  had  been  cruahed  and  broken  in  her  useless  eSorta — that  her 
hopes  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  her  existence  worthleea.  PeAce 
bad  visited  all  hearts  but  hnrs  with  new  assurance  of  hope.  It 
brought  to  her  nothing  but  deepair  and  deeolation.  While  all  ottiers 
eeemed  to  recommence  life  with  fresh  courage  and  confidence, 
Amelia  withdrew  to  her  apartments,  brooding  in  dark  disccoitent — 
hating  all  those  who  laughed  and  were  glad — spuming  from  her 
with  angry  jealousy  tiie  contented  and  happj.  The  world  was  to 
her  a  vast  tomb,  and  she  despised  all  those  who  had  the  tuad  and 
blasphemous  courage  to  dance  on  its  brink. 

Amelia  avenged  herself  on  those  who  avoided  her,  by  punoing 
them  vrith  spiteful  jests  and  bitter  sarcasm,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
be  relieved  wholly  from  their  presence.  She  wished  to  be^alone  and 
always  alone.  Her  soul  within  her  was  desolate,  and  the  outward 
world  should  lake  the  same  dark  hue.  She  lived  like  a  {nisoner 
secluded  in  her  own  apartments ;  and  when  some  great  court  festival 
compelled  her  to  appear  In  public,  she  revenged  herself  by  wound- 
ing all  who  approached  her.  The  sufferings  of  others  were  a  balsam 
to  her  heart,  and  she  convinced  herself  that  the  pain  she  inflioted 
assuaged  her  own  torments. 

Amelia  was  alone  -,  her  maid  of  honor  had  just  read  aloud  one  of 
Moli^re'B  biting,  satirical  comedies,  and  received  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  hours.  The  princess  had  also  dismissed  her  chamberlain 
till  dinner,  and  he  had  left  the  castle ;  only  two  pages  waited  in  the 
anteroom,  which  was  separated  by  two  chambers  from  the  boudoir. 
Amelia  had  the  h^py  couscicusness  of  being  alone  in  her  grief, 
and,  fearing  no  disturbance,  she  could  sigh  and  lament  aloud.  She 
dared  give  words  to  her  rage  and  her  despair ;  there  were  no  other 
listeners  than  these  dead,  voiceless  walls— they  had  been  long  her 
only  confidants.  The  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  pages  entered. 

With  a  frightened  look,  and  begging  earnestly  to  be  pardoned  for 
havingdared  to  disturb  the  princess,  he  informed  her  that  a  stiangOT 
was  without,  who  pleaded  eagerly  to  be  admitted. 

"What  does  he  wish?"  said  Amelia,  roughly.  "I  have  neither 
office  nor  dignity  to  bestow,  and,  at  present,  I  have  no  money  I  Tell 
him  this,  and  he  will  go  away  cheerfnlly. " 

"The  stranger  says  he  is  a  jeweller,  your  highness,"  said  the 
page.  "  It  is  of  great  importance  to  him  that  you  should  look  at  his 
collection  of  gems ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  parchase  a 
few  trifles,  you  will  make  them  the  fashion  in  Berlin,  and  tliua 
make  his  fortune." 
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"Tell  him  be  is  a  tool'."  said  Amelia,  with  a  coarae  laugh;  "I 
have  no  desire  to  eee  his  jewels  1  Dismiss  him,  and  do  not  dare  dis- 
turb me  again.  Well,  why  do  you  hesitate?  Why  are  you  still 
here?" 

.  "Ah,  princess,  the  poor  man  bega  BO  earnestly  for  admittance ; 
he  aays  your  bigbneas  knew  him  at  Magdebu^,  Euid  that  the  gov- 
ernor, tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesae,  expressly  charged  him  to  show  the 
jewels  to  your  highness. " 

These  magical  norde  aroused  Amelia  from  her  apathy.  With  a 
qtdck  movement  she  arose  from  the  sofa ;  she  was  endowed  with 
new  energy  and  vitality ;  she  advanced  toward  tbe  door,  then 
paused,  and  looked  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  Admit  the  stranger  I"  said  she,  "  I  will  see  his  treasures. " 

Tbe  page  left  the  room,  and  Amelia  gazed  after  him  breath- 
leesly.  and  with  a  loudly -beating  heart.  It  seemed  to  her  an  eter- 
nity before  the  stranger  entered. 

A  tall,  slender  man,  in  simple  but  elegant  costume,  approached. 
He  stood  at  the  door,  and  bowed  profoundly  to  tbe  princees.  Amelia 
looked  at  him  steadily,  and  sighed  deeply ;  she  did  not  know  this 
man.    Again  her  bopee  had  deceived  bor. 

"Tou  said  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  sent  you  to  me?"  said  she, 
roughly. 

"  Tee,  princess, "  said  the  man ;  "  he  commanded  me  to  seek  your 
highness  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  show  you  my  collection, 
in  order  that  you  might  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  before  all 
otJwre." 

Amelia  looked  once  more  queetioningly  and  fiercely  upon  the 
Btaanger,  but  he  remained  cold  and  IndiflEerent 

"Welt,  air,  show  me  your  gems  I" 

He  placed  a  large  casket  upon  &  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
he  then  unlocked  it,  and  threw  back  the  lid.  In  tbe  different  com- 
partments, splendid  jewels  of  wondrous  beauty  were  to  be  seen— 
rings,    pins,  bracelets,  and  necklaces  of  rare  workmanship  and 

"  Diamonda, "  cried  Amelia,  contemptuously ;  "  nothing  but 
diamonds  I" 

"  But  diamonds  of  a  strange  fire  and  wondrous  design, "  said  the 
strange  jeweller.  "Willnotyour  higfanees  graciously  draw  nearer, 
and  obaerve  them?" 

"I  have  no  use  for  them;  I  wear  no  dlamondsr  said  Amelia: 
"if  you  bavenotbingelseto  show  me,  cloee  the  casket ;  I  shall  make 
no  purchase. " 

"  I  have,  indeed,  other  and  rarer  treasures ;  BcmtB  beautiful  carved 
w^k,  by  Cel'ini.  some  ivory  carving  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  few 
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rare  &nd  costly  cameos.     Perhaps  these  may  please  the  taste  of  ycmr 
hlghuees?" 

The  jeweller  raised  the  firet  compartment,  and  taking  ont 
a  number  of  beautiful  and  coetly  articles,  he  laid  them  upon 
the  table,  explained  the  workmanship  and  design  of  each  piece, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  princess  to  tfaeir  vondrous 
beauty. 

Amelia  listened  carelessly  to  hie  worda.  Theee  things  had  no. 
intareet  for  her ;  she  looked  only  at  one  object — a  round  pocket, 
rolled  in  paper,  which  the  stranger  had  taken  with  theother  articles 
from  the  casket;  this  must  be  something  particularly  costly.  It 
was  carefully  wrapped  in  silk  paper,  while  every  thing  else  l^r 
confusedly  togetiier,  and  yet  this  seemed  the  only  treasure  which  the 
jeweller  did  not  seem  disposed  to  exhibit.  Amelia,  however,  re- 
marked that  he  raised  this  mysterious  packet  several  times,  as  if  it 
was  in  his  way ;  changed  its  place,  but  every  time  brought  it  nearor 
to  her.     It  now  lay  immediately  in  front  of  her. 

"  What  does  that  paper  contain!"  said  she. 

"Oh,  that  has  no  interest  for  your  royal  highness;  that  is  a 
worthlesa  object  1  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  examine  this  eealT 
It  represente  tiie  holy  Saint  Michael,  treading  the  dragon  under  his 
feet,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  beautiful  works  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini." 

Amelia  did  not  look  at  the  seal;  she  stret^ihed  out  her  hand 
toward  the  mysterious  packet,  and  giving  a  searching  look  at  the 
jeweller,  she  raised  and  opened  it. 

"  A  cup  I  a  tin  cup  \"  she  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

"As  I  remarked  to  your  highness,  a  worthless  object;  unlesB  the 
rare  beauty  of  the  workmansliip  should  give  it  some  value.  The 
carving  is  indeed  beautiful  and  most  wonderful,  when  you  know 
that  it  waa  done  with  a  common  nail,  and  not  even  in  daylight,  bid 
in  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  a  subterranean  cell. " 

Amelia  trembled  so  violently,  that  the  cup  almost  fell  from  her 
hand.  The  stranger  did  not  remark  her  emotion,  but  went  aa 
quietly. 

"Observe,  your  highness,  how  finely  and  correctly  the  ouUincs 
are  drawn ;  it  is  as  artisticallf  executed  as  the  copperplate  of  a 
splendid  engraving.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot 
take  impressions  from  this  tin  cup ;  they  would  make  charming 
plctnree.  The  sketches  are  not  only  well  executed,  but  they  are 
thoughtfully  and  pathetically  conceived  and  illustrated  with  beau- 
tiful verses,  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  album.  If  your 
h%hneee  takea  any  interest  in  such  trifles,  I  b%  joa  will  take  this 
to  Om  li^t  and  examine  It  closely. " 
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The  i^inceaa  did  not  umror ;  she  stepped  to  tfae  window,  luid 
turning  her  back  to  the  jeweller,  looked  e^erly  at  the  cnp. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  art  and  iuduatt;.  The  anrface 
waa  divided  l^  smaU  and  graceful  arabeequeo  into  ten  departmeate, 
each  one  of  which  contained  an  enchanting  and  finely -executed 
picture.  No  chisel  could  have  drawn  the  lines  more  oomctl?  or 
artisticaUy,  or  produced  a  finer  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Under 
each  pioture  there  was  a  little  venie  engraved  in  such  fine  charao- 
tera,  that  they  could  only  be  deciphered  with  difficulty. 

Amelia's  eyes  seemed  to  have  recovered  the  strength  and  power 
of  earlier  days.  A  youthful,  vigorous  aoul  lay  in  the  glacbe  which 
was  fixed  upon  this  cup ;  she  understood  every  thing. 

There  was  a  cage  with  an  imprisoned  bird ;  beneath  this  a  ven«  i 

"  Ce  a'mt  pas  us  molDeao, 

OardA  dana  ceCte  cage, 
CpBt  on  de  cea  oiwsux. 

Qui  obautent  dons  rorsge. 
Ourroz,  amis  iet  aaga^  * 

Brigei  fera  et  Terrom ; 
Les  chants  dans  vod  bocsges, 

ReJiUliront  pour  Tous."  • 

In  the  next  compartment  was  again  a  cage,  containing  a  bird, 
and  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  nnd«t  wh<cb  the  cage  was  placed, 
perched  another  bird,  with  fluttering  wings  and  open  beak;  onder- 


"  Le  rofiBignDl  chante.  vr>3cl  la  rrdsoD, 
Fourqual  U  eeC  pris  pour  chanter  en  piison; 
Toyei  le  molnesti  qui  f  >lt  taot  de  dotumagB, 
Joulr  de  la  Tie  HUis  cralndra  la  cage. 

Voilft  un  portrait. 

Qui  montre  I'eaet 
imbonheur  desfHponadudfaaatre  dgsusgw."* 

Amelia  coold  not  contiol  herself ;  she  could  look  no  longer.  She 
rarely  wept,  but  now  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  They  fell  upon 
tiie  cup,  as  if  to  kiss  the  letters  which  had  recalled  so  many  touching 
and  sad  remembrances.  But  she  had  no  time  for  tears ,  she  must 
read  on  I  With  an  involuntary  movement,  she  dashed  the  teais  from 
her  eyes,  and  flxed  them  steadily  upon  the  cup, 

Here  was  auother  picture.  In  a  cell  lay  a  skeletoa  form,  tlie 
bands  and  the  feet  bound  with  heavy  chains.  The  figure  had  raised 
itself  slightly  from  the  straw  bed  and  Kozed  with  an  agonized  ex- 
pression at  the  grating  in  the  wall,  behind  which  the  grim-beaided 
face  of  a  soldier  was  seen,  who,  with  wide-open  mouth  seemed  to 
*eM  sole,  page  BT& 
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be  calling  sngrilj  to  the  priaoner.  Beneath  this  stood  some  venn 
In  German.* 

"Oh  feaifull  most  fearful  1"  Bobbed  Amelia;  and,  completely 
oytaoacae,  her  head  sank  up<ni  her  breast.  She  cared  not  that  tiio 
strange  jeweller  saw  her  tears  and  heard  the  despairing  cry  of  her 
heart ;  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  she  had  no  more  to  lose.  The  as- 
sembled world  might  bear  and  see  her  great  grief.  But  no,  do  ;  Uiis 
moat  not  be.  His  agony,  hia  torturee,  might  perhaps  be  inoreased 
to  punish  her  through  him  1  Bhe  must  not  weep ;  she  must  not  com- 
pli^.  Trencb  lived ;  although  in  pcieon  and  in  chains,  he  still 
lived ;  so  long  as  he  lived,  she  most  conquer  the  despair  of  her  heart. 

As  she  thought  thus,  she  dried  her  tears,  and  raised  her  head  with 
proud  reeolve.  She  would  be  calm  and  self- possessed  ;  perhaps  lliis 
man,  sent  to  her  by  the  landgrave,  bad  something  still  to  say  to  her. 
She  half  turned  her  bead  toward  him ;  he  appeared  not  to  be  think- 
ing of  her,  but  was  quietly  engaged  placing  his  treasures  again  in 
his  casket. 

"Can  yon  Tell  me  who  engraved  this  cup T" 

"  Certainly,  your  royal  highness.  A  poor  prisoner,  who  has  been 
confined  for  nine  years  in  a  aubtorraneon  cell  in  the  fortfese  of  Mag- 
deburg, engraved  it.  He  is  called  Frederick  von  Trenok.  Tour 
highness  has  perhaps  never  heard  the  name,  but  in  Magdeburg 
every  child  knows  it,  and  speaks  it  with  wonder  and  admiration  I 
No  one  has  seen  him,  but  every  one  knows  of  his  daring,  his  hero- 
ism, his  unfaltering  courage,  and  endurance,  his  herculean  strength, 
and  his  many  and  marvellous  attempts  to  escape.  Trenck  is  the 
hero  of  Hie  nursery  as  well  as  the  saloon.  No  lady  in  Magdeburg  is 
acquainted  with  him,  but  all  are  enthusiastic  in  his  praise,  and  all 
the  ofBcers  who  know  him  love  and  pity  him.  Many  are  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  for  him  I" 

The  princess  sighed  deeply,  and  a  lay  of  joy  and  hope  lighted  up 
her  countenance.  She  listened  with  suppressed  breath  to  the  jewel- 
ler's words — they  sounded  like  far-off  music,  pleasant  but  mournful 
to  the  soul. 

The  stranger  continued :  "Some  time  since,  in  order  to  dispel  the 
tediousnees  of  his  prison-life,  he  began  to  engrave  poems  and  fig- 
ures upon  his  tin  cup  with  a  nail  which  he  had  found  in  the  eartii 
while  making  his  last  attempt  to  undermine  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
During  one  of  bis  visits  of  observation,  the  commandant  discovered 

■  See  memoirs  of  Trenck,  ThiAbauIC,  In  vhlch  Trenck  describes  oneof  Ombb  cafi 
■ad  Uie  fate  which  befell  It.  One  of  them  wucnsnTed  for  the  landgrave  af  Hem, 
and  In  thla  wt.y  felt  Into  the  hsuds  of  the  Rmperra-  Joaeph  tbe  Second,  who  kept  It  Ip 
hli  Art  oafalnet.  Another,  irtilch  had  been  once  in  posAOUion  of  tha  wife  of  Freder- 
Ick  Che  Qreat,  Trenck  afterward  recorered  in  Faiia.  Some  ol  theee  cupa  are  atlll  t* 
be  wen  la  art  collection  In  Oermanr,  and  nine  aie  In  tbe  mimum  In  Berilo. 
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ttiia  cup ;  he  waa  delighted  with  Hie  engraTings,  took  the  cup  and 
MDt  Trenck  anotber,  bopiog  he  would  continue  tbP  exercise  of  his 
art  Trenok  Beized  the  occasion  jajtaOj,  and  since  then  he  tuts  been 
c<mstantlf  occupied  as  an  engrsTer.  Erery  officer  dmiree  to  have  a 
cup  engraved  bj  bim,  as  a  Bouvenir.  Eveir  ladf  in  Magdeburg 
longs  for  one,  and  prefers  It  to  the  moet  costly  jeweL  These  cups 
are  now  the  mode — indeed,  the;  have  become  an  important  article 
in  trade.  If  one  of  the  offlcereoan  be  induced  to  sell  his  cup,  it  will 
cost  twenty  louie  d'or.  Trenck  gets  no  money  for  his  work,  but  he 
faas  gained  far  greater  advantegeB.  These  cups  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  to  the  world  the  cruel  torturee  to  which  lie 
is  subject;  thej  have  given  bim  speech,  and  replaced  the  writing 
materials  of  which  they  have  deprived  him.  They  have  answered 
even  a  better  and  boiler  purpose  than  this, "  said  the  jeweller,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  they  have  procured  him  light  and  air.  In  order  to  give 
him  sufficient  light  for  his  work,  the  officers  open  the  doors  into  the 
first  corridor,  in  which  there  is  a  large  window ;  one  of  the  upper 
panes  d  this  window  is  open  every  morning.  As  the  daya  are  short 
in  the  casemates,  the  commandant  looks  through  his  fingers,  when 
the  officers  bring  lighta  to  the  poor  prisoner.  Trenck  feels  as  if  his 
wretched  prieOD-cell  was  now  changed  into  the  atelier  of  an  artist. " 

Amelia  was  silent  and  preesed  the  cup  tenderly  to  her  lipe ;  the 
stranger  did  not  regard  her,  but  continued  his  recital  quietly. 

"An  officer  of  the  garrison  told  me  all  this,  your  bigbnees,  when 
he  sold  me  this  cup.  They  make  no  secret  of  their  admiration  and 
affection  for  Trenck ;  tbey  know  they  would  be  severely  punished  if 
the  higher  authorities  discovered  that  they  allowed  Trenck  any 
privileges  or  alleviations,  but  they  boast  <tf  it  and  consider  it  a  hn- 
mane  action, " 

"  May  God  reward  them  for  it  I"  sighed  Amelia.  "  I  will  buy  this 
cup,  air,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  behind  the  ladies  of  Hagdebnrg,  and 
as  it,  is  the  Tnode  to  possess  a  cup  engraved  by  Trenck,  I  will  take 
this.     Name  your  price." 

The  jeweller  wa^  silent  for  a  moment,  then  said ; 

"Pardtm  me,  your  highness,  I  dare  not  sell  you  tJiis  cup,  or 
rather  1  implore  your  highnees  not  to  desire  it  If  possible,  I  will 
make  it  an  instrument  for  Trcnck's  release." 

"  How  can  this  be  done!"  said  Amelia,  breathlessly. 

"  I  will  take  this  cup  to  General  RiedC,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
In  Berlin,  As  all  the  world  is  interesting  itself  for  Trenck,  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not  do  the  same,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease. I  shall  therefore  go  to  General  Riedt  with  this  cup.  I  am 
told  he  is  a  noble  gentleman  and  a  distant  relation  of  Trenok ;  he 
camiot  tail  to  sympathize  with  bis   unfortunate  cousu^     When 
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he  beu«  of  his  omel  Bii£FeriiigB  he  will  oertalnl^  Btrive  to  delUea 
him.  OeneTiil  Riedt  is  exKctlj  th«  maa  to  efCect  this  great  object ; 
he  ie  Oiotoagttly  acquainted  with  all  the  b^-ways  and  intrigaes  of 
the  oourt  cpf  Vienna.  HarU  Theresa  claasee  him  among  her  moet 
trusted  oonQdants  and  friends.  Whoever  deeires  to  free  Xrenck 
must  oongalt  with  General  Riedt  and  win  him. " 

Amelia  raised  her  head  and  looked  upqnioUy  at  the  stranger; 
his  eyee  were  fixed  upon  her  wiUi  a  searching  and  significant  ez* 
preasion ;  their  glances  met  and  were  steadily  flxed  for  one  moment, 
then  a  scaroelf  perceptible  smile  flitted  over  the  face  of  the  jeweller, 
and  the  princess  nodded  her  head.  Each  felt  that  they  were  under- 
stood. 

**  Have  yon  nottiing  more  to  say?"  said  Amelia. 

"  No,  your  higtmees.  I  have  only  to  b^  you  will  pardtm  me  for 
not  selling  you  this  cup.     I  must  take  it  to  General  Riedt. " 

"Leave  it  with  me, "  eaid  Amelia,  after  a  few  momente'  reflec- 
tion. "Imyself  willehowit  tohim  and  seek  to  interest  him  in  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  relative.  If  I  tmcoeed,  the  cup  is  mine,  tmd 
you  will  not  wish  to  sell  it  to  General  Riedt  Do  you  agree  to  thist 
Go,  tlien,andretamtomeaithishouTto-nioTTOw,whenIwilleither 
pay  yon  tlie  prioe  ot  the  onp,  or  retmn  it  to  yon,  if  I  am  so  unhappy 
as  to  fail." 

The  jeweller  bowed  profoundly.  '  I  will  punctu^y  obey  your 
highness'a  commands.    To-morrow  at  this  hour  I  will  be  here." 

The  stranger  took  his  casket  and  left  the  roran.  The  princess 
gazed  after  him  till  tha  door  closed. 

"^lat  man  is  silent  and  discreet,  I  believe  he  con  be  tmsted," 
she  murmured.  "I  will  write  at  once,  and  desire  an  interview 
with  General  Riedt." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  PRINCEaS  AKS  THE   DIFLOMU. 

An  hour  later  the  page  of  the  princeas  announoed  Geaetal  von 
Riedt,  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Amelia  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  gazed  with  a  sharp,  piercing  glance  at  the 
general,  who  bowed  respectfully  before  her, 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  general, "  said  the  princess,  "  to  repair  an 
Injury.  Yon  have  been  announoed  twice,  and  botih  times  I  declined 
receiving  yon." 

"That  was  no  injury,  your  royal  highness,"  said  the  general, 
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mnlltng.  "I  ventured  to  oall  on  70a  baokuee  etiquette  demand*  that 
ft  new-  mnbaflBador  ahoiild  introduce  himself  to  ever;  memb^  of  the 
royal  house.  Your  rc^al  highness  declined  to  receive  me,  it  was 
not  agreeable,  and  70a  were  perfectly  jvntifiable  in  cloaing  ^our 
doom  against  me." 

"And  now  you  must  wonder  why  I  have  sent  for  you!" 

"I  never  allow  myaelf  to  wonder.  Your  arder  tor  me  tooome 
has  maile  me  happy — that  ie  aufflclent. " 

"You  have  no  suspicion  why  1  tent  for  youf" 

"  Your  royal  highnees  has  jUst  informed  me  you  kindly  wished 
to  indemnify  me  for  my  two  former  vlsita. " 

"You  area  good  diplomatist;  you  turn  quickly  about,  are  m 
smooth  as  an  eel,  cannot  be  takea  bold  of,  but  slip  through  one's 
fingers.  I  am  accustomed  t<i  go  at  once  to  the  point^-I  cannot  di- 
plomatize. See  here,  why  I  wished  to  see  yon — I  wished  to  ahow 
you  this  cnp." 

fflie  took  the  cup  hastily  from  the  table,  and  gave  it  to  the  am- 
t>aesador.  Be  gaud  at  it  long  and  earnestly  ;  he  turned  it  around, 
looking  at  «very  picture,  reading  every  vene.  Amelia  watched 
htm  ke^ily,  but  hia  countenance  betrayed  nothing.  He  was  as 
amiting,  as  nnembarraesed  as  before.  When  he  had  looked  at  it 
attentively,  he  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  tlie  woikmansbipT*  said  Amelia. 

"  It  ia  wonderful,  worthy  of  an  artist,  your  royal  highness. " 

"Anddoyouknowby  what  artist  it  was  made!" 

"  I  suspect  it,  your  royal  bighneaa. " 

"Oive  ma  his  name!" 

"  I  think  he  ia  called  Frederick  von  Trenck. " 

"It  ia  so,  and  if  I  do  not  err.  he  ia  your  relative!" 

"My  diatant  relative — yes,  your  royal  highness." 

"And  can  you  hear  to  have  your  relative  in  cbainsT  Doeenot 
your  heart  bleed  for  his  eufferingsT" 

"  He  Buflers  justly,  I  presume,  or  be  would  not  have  been  c<hi* 
demned." 

"Were  he  the  greatest  criminal  that  lived,  it  would  still  bea 
crime  to  make  him  suffer  perpetually.  A  man's  sleep  is  sacred,  b« 
he  a  criminal  or  a  murderer.  Let  them  kill  the  criminal,  but  they 
should  not  murder  sleep.  Look  at  this  picture,  general ;  look  at 
this  prisoner  lying  upon  the  hard  Soor ;  he  has  been  torn  from  bis 
dreams  of  freedom  and  happiness  fay  the  rough  voice  of  the  soldier 
standing  at  bis  door.  Bead  the  verse  beneath  it^is  not  every  word 
of  it  bathed  in  tears?  Breathes  there  not  a  cry  of  terror  throughout 
so  fearful,  so  unheard-of.  that  it  must  resound  in  every  breast? 
And  you,  bis  relative,  you  will  not  bear  bimt    You  will  do  nothing 
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to  free  this  imfortQuate  man  from  hie  prisonT  You,  the  Auetriaa 
ambassador,'  suffer  an  officer  of  your  Amptesa  to  remam  a  priaoner 
in  a  strange  land,  without  a  trial,  without  a  hearing. " 

"When  my  empress  sent  me  here,  she  gave  me  her  instmctiraui. 
Bad  she  informed  me  of  the  extent  and  character  of  my  duties. 
She  did  not  request  me  to  exert  myself  for  the  release  of  this  un- 
fortunate pTiBOiier  .  that  is  entirely  beyond  my  sphere  of  action,  aad 
I  miiBt  be  discreet. " 

"  You  must  be  careful  and  discreet  when  the  life  of  a  man,  a 
relative,  is  concerned?    You  have,  then,  no  pity  for  him?" 

"I  pity  him  deeply,  your  royal  highness,  but  can  do  nottiiiig 

"Perhaps  not  you  I    Pertiaps  another  I    Perhaps  If" 

"Ido  not  know  if  yourroyal  highness  interests  herself  snfSoimtlj' 
in  tiie  prisoner  to  work  for  him. " 

"  You  know  not  whether  I  interest  myself  sufficiently  in  Tienok 
to  serve  him,  "cried  Amelia,  with  a  banh  laugh.  "You  well  know 
it;  the  whole  world  knows  it;  no  one  dares  speak  of  it  alond,  tor 
fear  of  the  king's  anger ;  but  it  is  whispered  throughout  the  whole 
land  why  Trenck  languishes  in  prison.  You,  you  altoie,  ehonld  be 
ignorant  of  it  t  Know,  then,  that  Trenck  is  imiNrisoned  because  I 
love  him  I  Yes,  general,  I  love  him  I  Why  do  you  not  laugh,  sir? 
Is  it  not  laughable  to  hear  an  old,  wrinkled,  broken-down  creature 
speak  of  love — to  see  a  wan,  trembling  form,  tottering  to  her  grave 
on  a  prop  of  lovef  Lookatfhie  horribly  disfigured  countenance. 
Liaten  to  the  rough,  discordant  voice  that  darea  to  speak  of  love, 
and  then  laugh,  genersl,  for  I  tell  you  I  love  Trenck.  *I  love  him 
with  all  the  strength  and  passion  of  a  young  girl.  Orief  and  age 
have  laid  a  fearful  mask  upon  my  countenance,  but  my  heart  is 
still  young,  there  bums  within  it  an  undying,  a  sacred  flame.  Hy 
thoughts,  my  desiree  are  passionate  and  youthful,  and  my  every 
thought,  my  every  desire  is  for  Trenck.  I  could  tell  you  of  all  the 
agony,  all  the  despair  I  have  endured  for  his  sake,  but  it  would  be 
useless.  There  is  no  question  of  my  sufferings,  but  of  his  who 
through  me  has  lost  his  youth  and  his  freedom— his  all  1  Nine  years 
he  has  lain  in  prison ;  for  nine  years  my  one  aim  has  been  to  release 
him.  My  existence,  my  soul,  my  heart,  are  bound  up  in  his  prison 
walls.  I  only  live  to  release  him.  Though  I  have  ceased  to  look  for 
human  assistance,  mj  heart  still  prays  earnestly  to  God  for  some 
way  of  escape.  If  you  know  any  such,  general,  show  it  to  ma,  and 
were  it  strewed  with  thorns  and  burning  irons,  I  would  wander 
upon  it  in  my  bare  feet. " 

She  raised  her  bands  and  fixed  an  imploring  glance  iii>on  the 
general,  who  had  listened  to  her  in  silence.     When  she  had  oeaaed 
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Bpeakiag,  he  raised  hia  head  and  locked  at  her.    Amelia  cxtuld  have 
cried  aloud  for  joy,  for  two  bright,  precious  teaiB  gleamed  in  his 

"  Tou  weep, "  ctied  she ;  "  you  have  some  pity. " 

The  general  took  her  hand,  and  kneeling  reTerentially  befcse  her 
he  said :  "  Yes,  I  weep,  but  not  over  you.  I  weep  over  your  great, 
seU-aacrificing  soul.  I  do  not  pity  you — your  grief  is  too  great, 
too  sacred — it  is  above  pity.  But  I  bow  profoundly  before  you,  for 
your  suffering  is  worthy  of  all  revereuoe.  To  me  you  appear  much 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  women  of  this  court  who  dance  giddily 
through  life.  It  is  not  the  diplomatist  but  the  man  who  kneels  be- 
fore you  and  offers  you  his  homage. " 

Gently  Amelia  bade  him  rise.  With  a  sweet,  happy  amile  upcm 
ber  lip  she  tJianked  him  for  his  sympathy,  and  hoped  they  would 
be  good  friends  and  counsel  with  each  other. 

The  general  was  silent  for  a  few  momenta.  "  The  feelings  of  the 
empress  must  be  worked  upon — she  must  intercede  with  King  Fred- 
erick for  Trenok.     He  cannot  refuse  her  first  request. " 

"Will  you  undertake  to  eflEect  this!"  said  Amelia,  hastily. 
"Will  yon  intercede  for  your  unfortunate  relative  t" 

"  I  had  done  so  long  ago  had  it  been  possible.  Alas,  I  dared  not. 
Trenck  is  my  relative — my  request  would,  therefore,  have  been  c<m- 
aideredasthat  of  a  prejudiced  person.  Myeialted  empress  ponocoocn 
so  strong  a  sense  of  right  that  it  has  become  a  rule  of  hers  never  to 
fulfil  a  request  made  by  any  of  her  own  intimate  and  confidential 
friends  for  their  families  or  relatives.  She  would  have  paid  no 
attention  to  my  request  for  Trenck'a  release.  Moreover,  I  would 
have  made  enemiea  of  a  powerful  and  infiuential  party  at  court — 
with  a  party  whose  wish  it  is  that  Trenok  may  never  be  released,  be- 
oauae  ha  would  then  come  and  demand  an  account  of  the  gold,  jewels, 
and  property  left  him  by  his  cousin,  the  colonel  of  the  pandouis, 
thus  causing  a  great  disturbance  amongst  several  noble  families  at 
court.  These  families  are  continually  filling  the  ear  of  the  empress 
with  acccusatiouB  against  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  well  knowing 
that  he  cannot  defend  himself.  You  must  appear  to  have  forgottea 
that  poor  Trenck  is  languishing  in  prison  whilehis  property  is  being 
guarded  by  stewards  who  pay  themselves  for  their  heavy  labor  with 
the  old  colonel's  money.  It  is  dangerous,  therefore,  to  meddle  with 
this  wasp's  nest.  To  serve  Trenck,  the  Inteiceder  must  be  so  harm- 
less and  insignificant  that  no  <aie  will  consider  it  worth  while  to 
watch  him,  so  that  Trenck 's  enemies,  not  suspecting  him,  can  pboe 
no  dbstactes  in  his  path. " 

"Lives  there  sach  a  one?"  said  tfae  princess. 

"Yea,  your ri^al highness."  GoOq[c 
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"  Where  is  b«T    What  ia  his  u&mel    What  is  he?" 

"The  fliemau  ia  the  apartments  of  the  emprees.  Ha  is  a  poor 
Savoyard,  without  same,  without  rajik,  without  position,  but  with 
credit  and  influence. " 

"Aflrcman?"  cried  the  princass,  with  amftxement 

"An  otd,  ugly,  deformed  fellow,  called  by  the  other  serrants 
Onome  because  of  his  Btubbom  silence,  his  want  oi  sociability,  his 
roogh  manner  and  voice,  his  caring  for  nothing  but  his  service, 
which  he  performs  with  great  method.  Every  morning  at  six  he 
enters  her  majesty's  apartment,  makes  the  fire,  throws  back  Oie 
curtain  Ui  admit  the  light,  arranges  the  chairs,  and  then  withdraws 
without  the  least  noise.  All  this  be  does  without  cXHumitting  the 
sligbteet  indiscreti<Hi  i  always  the  same ;  never  lingering  beyond 
his  time — never  leaving  before.  He  is  like  a  clock  that  maintains 
always  the  Bame  movement  and  Bound.  The  empress,  accustomed 
for  thirty  years  to  see  him  enter  daily  her  apartments,  has  become 
used  to  bis  homeliness,  and  often  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart  enten 
into  conversation  with  him.  His  answos  are  always  lac<siic,  in  a 
tcme  of  perfect  indifference — at  times  brusque,  even  harsh-~but  they 
have  a  eensible  and  often  a  deep  meaning.  When  the  empress 
speaks  with  him,  be  does  not  cease  bis  work  for  a  moment,  and 
when  he  has  finished  he  does  not  remain  a  minute  longer,  but  goee 
without  asking  if  she  desiree  to  continue  the  Gonversaticni.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  had  the  same  duties  and  baa  fulfilled  tbem  in 
the  same  manner.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  a  mistake — he  has 
never  be^i  guilty  of  inquisitiveness  or  intrigue.  Thus  the  enaprem 
fass  great  and  firm  confidence  in  him.  8h6  is  so  oonvinced  of  his 
truth,  disinterestedness,  and  probity,  that  he  has  gained  a  sort  of 
influence  ov»  her,  and  as  she  knows  that  he  is  to  be  won  neither  by 
gold,  flattery,  promiBW  of  position  and  rank,  she  ocmstantly  asks 
his  opinion  on  matters  of  importance,  and  not  seldom  is  biassed  by 
its  strong,  sensible  tone." 

"  But  if  this  man  is  so  honest  and  disinterested,  how  are  we  to 
influence  him?" 

"We  most  seek  to  win  bis  heart  and  bis  head.  He  must  become 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  pristmer-^-be  must  become 
anxious  for  bis  release.  Wlten  we  have  done  this  much,  we  can 
queetionbis  self-interest  and  <^er  him  gold." 

"Gold!  This  w<M)der  of  probity  and  truth  is  susceptible  to 
bribeeT" 

"  He  never  has,  perhaps  never  may  be.  He  himself  has  no  desires, 
no  necessities ;  but  he  has  one  weakness— his  daughter.  She  is  a 
young  and  lovely  girl,  whom  he,  in  bis  dark  dietnut  of  all  at 
court  in  the  form  of  men,  has  bad  educated  in  a  convent  far  from 
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Vienna.  She  is  now  living  with  Bonie  reapectable  family  in  Vieniui, 
but  she  never  visits  him,  never  enters  the  coatle  to  inquire  foe  him 
for  fear  she  should  be  seen  by  some  of  the  court  gentlemen.  Thii 
girl  has  now  formed  an  attachment  to  ayoung  doctor.  They  would 
like  to  marry,  but  be  has  no  practice,  she  no  money.  Her  father 
has  saved  nothing,  but  spent  all  his  wages  on  ber  edncati<Hi,  wid 
hae  no  dowry  for  his  daughter." 

"And  be  inteads  to  plead  with  the  empress  for  this  dower?" 

"  If  such  a  thought  came  to  him  he  would  put  it  away  with  con- 
tempt, for  hie  only  ambition  consists  in  making  no  requests,  receiv. 
ing  no  gifts  from  the  empress.  Nor  would  he  now  act  for  this  gold 
alone  contrary  to  his  idea  of  right,  were  his  daughter  to  die  of  eor- 
row.  As  I  said  before,  his  heart  and  head  must  first  be  won,  then 
only  must  we  speak  of  reward. " 

"  If  this  man  haa  a  heart,  we  cannot  fail  to  win  it  when  we  tell 
him  all  that  Trenck  has  suffered  and  still  endures, "  cried  the  i^in- 
cess.  "The  agony  and  despair  that  have  been  heaped  upon  the - 
head  of  one  poor  mortal  will  surely  touch  both  head  and  heart. 
When  we  have  succeeded,  we  will  give  his  daughter  a  handacone 
dower.  God  has  so  willed  it  that  I  am  right  rioh  now,  and  can  ful- 
fil my  promises.  My  pension  as  abbess  and  my  salary  as  princess 
were  both  paid  in  yesterday.  There  is  a  little  fortune  in  my  desk, 
and  i  shall  add  more  to  it.  Do  you  think  four  thousand  louis  d'or 
will  be  sufficient  to  win  the  Savoyard's  heart!" 

"  For  any  other  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient ;  but  to  win  this 
honest  heart,  your  oSer  is  not  too  great." 

"  But  is  it  enough  T 

"It  is." 

"  Now,  all  tiiat  we  need  is  some  sure,  cunning  measengar  to  send 
to  him  1  a  mai)  whose  heart  and  head,  soul  and  body  are  bound  up 
in  the  cause  he  advocates.    General,  where  shall  we  find  such  a 

General  Biedt  laughed.  "I  thought  your  royal  highness  had 
already  found  him. " 

The  [ffincess  looked  at  him  in  amazement, 

"Ah,"  cried  she,  "the  jeweller;  the  man  who  brought  me  the 
cup ;  who  referred  me  to  you  in  so  wise  and  discreet  a  manner. " 

"I  think  you  dPsiredhim  to  return  early  to-morrow  morning}" 

"How  do  you  know  that?    Are  you  aoquaiated  with  him?" 

General  Riedt  bowed  smilingly.  "I  ventured  to  send  him  to 
your  royal  highness. " 

"Ahl  I  now  understand  it  all,  and  must  acknowledge  that  the 
jeweller  is  as  great  a  negotiator  as  you  are  a  diplomatist  ^le  cu  ' 
Ishowedyou,  youscnttome?"  ("nooir 
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"I  received  it  from  the  Oovernor  of  Magdeburg,  the  Landgrave 
of  Heeee ;  as  I  could  do  aothing  with  it,  I  Tentured  to  send  it  to 
fow  ro^al  highneaa." 

"  And  I  thank  you,  general,  for  sending  it  in  so  discreet,  so  wise 
a  manner.  We  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  keeping  all  this  secret 
from  my  toother,  so  that  be  cannot  act  against  ub.  Hasten  away, 
general,  and  give  the  jeweller,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be,  his  in- 
structions.    Send  him  to  me  early  in  the  morning  tor  his  reward. "  * 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    KOYiL    HOtrSB-SPY. 

Thb  next  momii^,  a  carriage  drew  up  before  the  garden  of  Sans- 
Souci,  and  a  gentlermin,  in  a  glittering,  embroidered  court  uniform, 
crept  out  eiowly  and  with  much  difficulty.  Coughing  and  murmur- 
log  peevifih  words  to  himself,  he  slipped  into  the  allie  leading  to  the 
tenacea.  His  haiA  was  bent,  and  from  under  the  three-cornered 
hat,  ornamented  with  rich  gold  lace,  came  sparsely,  here  and  tiiere, 
a  few  silver  hairs.  Who  could  have  recognized,  in  this  donbled-up, 
decrepit  form,  now  with  tottering  knees  creeping  up  the  terrace, 
tiie  once  gay,  careless,  unconcerned  grand-master  of  ceremonies. 
Baron  von  Pfillnitz!  Whocouldhaveaupposed  that  this  old  weather- 
beaten  visage,  deformed  with  a  thousand  wrinkles,  once  belonged 
to  the  dashing  cavalier?  And  yet,  it  was  even  so.  P611nitz  had 
grown  old,  and  his  back  was  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  which  die 
monster  Time  lays  at  last  upon  humanity ;  but  his  spirit  remained 
unchanged.  He  had  preserved  his  vivacity,  his  malice,  his  egotism. 
He  had  the  same  passion  for  gold — much  gold ;  ngt,  howev^,  to 
hoard,  but  to  lavish'.  His  life  was  ever  divided  between  base  covet- 
ousness  and  thoughtless  prodigality.  When  he  had  revelled  and 
gormandized  through  the  first  days  of  every  month,  fae  was  forced, 
during  the  last  weeks,  to  suffer  privation  and  hunger,  or  to  bcoTow 
from  those  who  were  good-natured  and  credulous  enough  to  lend 
him.  There  was  also  one  other  source  of  revenue  which  the  adroit 
courtier  knew  how  to  use  to  bis  advantage.  He  was'  a  splendid 
&arteplayer;  and,  asitwashiaduty,  as  grand-master  of  ceremonies, 
to  provide  amusements  for  the  court,  to  choose  places  and  partners 
for  the  card-tables,  be  always  arranged  it  so  as  to  bring  himself  in 
contact  with  wealthy  and  eager  card-players,  from  some  of  whom 
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he  could  win,  and  from  fltbere  borrow  a  Cew  louis  d'or.  Beaidea 
this,  since  the  return  of  the  king,  Pdllnitf  had  voluntarily  taken  up 
bis  old  trade  of  epy,  and  informed  Frederick  of  all  he  saw  and  heard 
at  court ;  fc«  this,  from  time  to  time,  he  demanded  a  small  reward. 

^Curious  idea,"  he  said,  aa,  puffing  and  blowing,  he  clambered 
up  the  terrace.  "Curious  idea  to  live  in  this  wearisome  desert, 
Trhen  be  has  respectable  and  comfortable  castles  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  and  on  a  level  plain.  One  might  truly  think  tfaat  the  king, 
even  in  life,  wishes  to  draw  nearer  to  heaven,  and  withdraws  from 
ttie  children  of  man,  to  pray  and  prepare  himself  for  paradise. " 

The  baron  laughed  aloud  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  droll  idea  to  look 
at  the  king  as  a  prayerful  hermit.  This  conception  amused  him, 
and  gave  him  strength  to  go  onward  more  rapidly,  and  he  soon 
reached  the  upper  platform  of  the  tei-race,  upon  which  the  castle  , 
stood.  Without  difilculty,  he  advanced  to  the  antechamber,  but 
there  stood  Deeeen,  and  forbade  him  entrance  to  tlie  king. 

"His  majeety  holds  a  cabinet  council,"  said  he,  "and  it  is  ex- 
pressly commanded  to  allow  no  one  to  ent«r. " 

"Itenlwill  force  an  entrance, "  said  POUnitz,  stepping  boldly 
to  the  door.  "I  must  speak  to  his  majesty ;  I  have  something  most 
important  to  commimioate. " 

"I  think  it  cannot  be  more  important  than  that  which  now  occu- 
pies the  king's  attention,"  said  the  intrepid  Deeeen.  "I  am  com- 
manded to  allow  no  one  to  enter ;  I  shall  obey  the  order  of  the  king. " 

"I  am  reeolved  to  enter, '^  said  FSUnitz,  in  a  loud  voice;  but 
Deesen  spread  his  broad  figure  threateningly  before  Hie  door.  An 
angry  dispute  arose,  and  Fdllnitz  made  bis  screeching  voice  resound 
so  powerfully,  he  might  well  hope  the  king  would  hear  him,  and  in 
this  he  was  not  deceived ;  the  king  heard  and  appeared  at  once  upon 
the  threshold. 

"  Ffillnitz, "  said  he,  "  you  are  and  will  always  be  an  incorrigible 
fool ;  you  are  crowing  as  loud  as  a  OaHic  cock,  who  is  declaring  war 
against  my  pe<^le.  I  have  made  peace  with  tbe  Oauls,  mark  that, 
and  do  not  dare  again  to  crow  so  loud.  What  do  you  want!  Do 
your  creditors  wish  to  cast  you  in  prison,  or  do  you  wish  to  inform 
me  tliat  you  have  become  a  Jew,  and  wish  to  accept  some  lucrative 
place  as  Babbi  t" 

"  No,  sire,  I  remain  a  reformed  Christian,  and  my  creditors  will 
never  take  the  trouble  to  arrest  me ;  they  know  that  would  avail 
nothing.  I  come  on  most  grave  and  important  matters  of  business, 
and  I  pray  your  majesty  to  grant  me  a  private  audience. " 

Frederick  looked  sternly  at  bim.  "Listen,  Pdllnitz.  yon  are  still 
a  Icmg-winded  and  doubtful  companion,  notwithstanding  your  sev- 
enty-slx  years.     Deliberate  a  moment ;  if  tliat  which  you  tell  me  is 
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not  important,  and  requiring  speedy  attentioD,  I  wiU  pnnish  ;oa 
aevenlj  for  having  dared  to  intarrxipt  me  in  my  cabinet  ixnmcil ;  I 
will  witiihold  your  salary  for  the  next  month. ' 

"Your  tnajeety,  the  buaineBS  is  weighty,  and  requires  immediate 
attention ;  I  stake  my  salary  upon  it. " 

"  Come,  then,  into  tny  cabinet,  but  be  brief, "  said  EYederlck, 
Stepping  into  the  adjoining  room.  "Now  apeak, "  Bold  he,  as  h« 
closed  the  door. 

"  Sire,  first,  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  daring  to  allude  to  a  aab> 
ject  which  is  so  old  that  its  tf«th  are  shaky  and  its  oountananoa 
wrinkled. " 

"You  wish,  then,  to  speak  of  yourself  I"  said  f^«derick. 

"No,  sire;  I  will  speak  of  a  subject  which  litoomed  before  tfaa 
,  war,  and  since  tJien  ha«  withered  and  faded  in  a  BUbterranean 
prison ;  but  it  now  threatens  to  put  forth  new  buds,  to  unfold  new 
leaves,  and  I  fear  your  majesty  will  find  that  undesirable." 

"Speak,  then,  clearly,  and  witliout  circumlocution.  I  am  ccm- 
Tinced  it  is  only  some  gossiping  or  slander  you  wish  to  retail.  You 
oome  &8  a  salaaried  family  spy  who  ha«  snapped  np  some  greasy  mar- 
sela  of  scandal.  Your  eyes  are  glowing  wit^  malicious  pleasure,  oa 
they  always  do  when  you  are  about  to  commit  some  base  trick, 
'    Now,  then,  out  with  It )    Of  whom  will  you  apeak !" 

"  Of  the  Princess  Anielia  and  Trenck, "  whispered  PdlluitE. 

The  king  gazed  at  him  fiercely  for  a  moment,  then  turned  and 
walked  silently  backward  and  forward. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  narratiTef  said  Frederick,  at  last,  turning 
his  back  upon  Pdllnitz,  and  atepping  to  the  window  as  if  to  look  out 

"Sire,  if  your  majeety  do«e  not  ist^fere,  the  Prince  Amelia 
will  send  a  n^otiator  to  Vienna,  who  und«rtakes  to  induce  tlie 
Empress  Maria  Theieea  to  apply  to  you  for  the  release  of  Trsnok. 
This  negotiator  ia  richly  provided  with  gold  and  Inatructions ;  and 
the  Austrian  aml>aasador  lias  pointed  out  to  the  princess  a  anre  way 
to  reach  the  ear  of  the  empress,  and  to  obtain  an  intercessor  with 
ber.  Sh»  will  appeal  to  the  fireman  of  the  empress,  and  this  infln- 
ential  man  will  undertake  to  entreat  Maria  Theresa  to  aak  l(a 
Trenck's  release.  This  will  take  place  immediately  ;  an  hour  since 
the  messenger  received  his  inBtnictiona  from  General  Riedt,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since  he  received  four  tliouBand  louis  d'or  from 
the  princess  to  bribe  the  fireman.  If  the  intrigue  succeeds,  the 
princeea  has  promised  him  a  thousand  louls  d'or  for  himself. " 

"  Qo  on. "  said  the  king,  as  Pdllnitz  ceased  speaking. 

"Oo  on  I"  said  P611nitz,  «ith  a  stupefied  air.  "I  have  notiiiiig 
mOTetosay;  it  seems  to  me  the  history  is  sufficiently  important" 

"And  it  seems  to  me  a  silly  fairy  tale,"  taid  fVederick,  tomitig 
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Mjgrilj  upon  the  gruid-masteT.  "  If  you  think  to  aqaeeEe  gold  oijt 
of  me  by  such  ridiculouB  sod  Benseleee  Tuurativee,  you  are  great^ 
nustaken.  Not  oae  farthing  -will  I  pay  for  these  lies.  Do  yon 
think  that  Austria  lies  on  tiie  borders  of  Tartary?  There,  a  barber 
is  minister ;  and  you,  forsoottk,  will  make  a  fireman  the  ooufidentiid 
friend  of  th«  empress !  Wby,  Bcbefaei«eade  would  not  have  dared 
to  relate  sooh  an  absurd  fairy  tale  to  ber  sleepy  aoltau,  m  you,  sir, 
now  seek  to  impota  upon  me  I" 

"But,  sire,  it  is  no  fairy  (ale,  but  the  uavamisbed  truth.  The 
p«g«  of  the  prinoees  Uotened,  and  immediately  repeated  all  that  he 
beard  to  me. " 

"Have  you  paid  the  page  for  this  intelligence,  which  he  asserts 
be  OTvrfaeardt" 

"No,  sire." 

"Then  go  quickly  to  Berlin  and  reward  him  by  two  sound  boxes 
on  the  ear,  then  go  to  bed  and  drink  chamomile  tea.  It  appears  to 
me  your  head  is  weak. " 

"  But,  sire,  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  pure  truth ;  uq  matter 
bow  fabulous  it  may  appear. " 

Frederick  gazed  at  him  scornfully.  "It  is  a  silly  tale,"  he  cried, 
in  a  loud  commanding  voice.  "Bo  not  say  another  word,  and  do 
not  dare  to  repeat  to  any  090  what  you  have  now  related.  Go,  I 
say  I  and  forget  this  nonsense. " 

PdUnite  orept  sighing  and  wiUi  bowed  head  to  the  door,  but,  be- 
fore he  opened  it.  be  turned  once  more  to  the  king. 

"Sire,  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  this  wretobed  October 
baa  thirty-one  days.  Even  if  in  your  majesty's  wiedom  yon  decide 
tbia  story  to  be  untrue,  you  should  at  least  remember  my  zeaL  " 

"lehould  reward  you  for  your  seal  in  doin^  evil?"  said  Fred- 
erick, shaking  hia  head.  "Bat  truly  thia  is  the  way  of  the  world; 
evil  is  rewarded  and  good  actions  trodden  under  foot.  You  are  not 
irorlb  a  kick  1  Qo  and  get  your  reward ;  tell  my  servant  to  give  you 
teoj  I^ederioks  d'or — but  on  one  condition." 

"Wbatoonditiool''  said  Pdllnitz,  joyfully, 

"  As  fMX>n  as  you  arrive  in  Berlin,  go  to  the  castle,  call  the  page  <rf 
tbe  princees,  and  box  him  soundly  for  hia  villany.    Go  J" 

The  king  stood  sunk  in  deep  thought  in  the  window-niche,  ioag 
after  PoUnite  had  left  the  room ;  he  appeared  to  forget  tiiat  hia 
ministers  were  waiting  for  him ;  he  thought  of  bie  sister  Amelia's 
toog,  sad  life,  trf  ber  constancy  and  resignation,  and  a  profound  and 
painful  pity  filled  bis  heart. 

"Sure^  I  dare  at  leogtii  grant  her  the  poor  consolation  of  having 
brought  about  hia  release, "  said  he  to  himself.  "She  has  been  so 
iaatt  aod  so  terribly  punished  for  tbis  unhappy  passion,  that  I  will 
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g^ve  hCT  the  conBOlation  of  plncfcing  a  few  Boentlees  bloBsome  fFcnn  Om 
grave  of  her  heart.  Let  her  turn  to  the  fireman  of  the  empren,  and 
may  my  piona  awt  be  warmed  up  by  his  repreeentations  and  prayers  I 
I  will  not  interfere ;  and  if  Maria  Theresa  intercedes  for  Trenck,  I 
will  not  remember  that  he  is  a  rebellions  subject  and  a  traitcn*, 
worthy  of  death.  I  will  remember  that  Amelia  has  suffered  iuex- 
preeeibly  for  his  sake,  that  her  life  is  lonely  and  desolate — a  bcHribU 
night,  in  which  one  feeble  ray  of  BunshiDe  may  surely  be  allowed  t» 
fall.     Poor  Amelia  I  efae  lores  him  stiU  1" 

As  EVederick  stepped  from  the  window  and  passed  into  the  oUi^ 
room,  he  nturmured  to  himself : 

"There  is  sontething  beandfnl  in  a  great,  rich  human  heart. 
Better  to  die  of  grief  and  disappointment  than  to  be  made  ineeiuii- 
ble  by  soom  and  disdain — to  be  turned  to  stone  t" 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   CLODB3   QATHEEL. 

While  the  king  lived  alone  and  quiet  in  Sans-Souci,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  his  studies  and  his  government,  the  gayetiee  and 
festivities  continued  uninterrupted  in  Rheinsberg.  It  aeemed  that 
Prince  Henry  had  no  other  thought,  no  other  desire  than  to  prepare 
new  pleasnioB,  new  amusemente  for  his  wife.  His  life  bad  been 
given  up  for  so  many  years  to  eameet  cares,  that  he  now  sought  to 
indemnify  himself  by  an  eager  pursuit  after  pleasure.  F&e  suc- 
ceeded/tKe,  and  all  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  persons  in 
Berlin,  all  those  who  bad  any  claim  to  youth,  beauty,  and  amia- 
bility, were  invariably  welcome  at  the  palace  of  the  prince. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  Prince  Henry  had  determined  to 
c<n)clude  the  long  succession  of  wood  and  garden  parties  by  a  singn- 
lar  and  fantastic  entertainment.  Before  they  returned  to  the  sa- 
loons, the  winter-quarters  of  pleasure,  they  wished  to  bid  farewell 
to  Nature.  The  nymphs  of  the  wood  and  the  spring,  the  hamadryads 
of  the  forests,  the  fauns  and  satyrs  should  reign  onoe  more  in  the 
woods  before  they  placed  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  winter.  The 
guests  of  Rheinsberg  should  once  more  enjoy  the  careless  gayety  of 
a  happy  day,  before  they  returned  to  the  winter  saloons,  on  whose 
threshold  Etiquette  awaited  them,  with  her  forced  smile,  her  robes 
of  ceremony  and  her  orders  and  titles. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  be^i  transformed,  therefore,  into 
gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs,  and  hamadryads,  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
wood-spirits.    The  bom  of  Diana  resounded  once  nwre  in  the  wood, 
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tlirough  which  the  enchanting  buntreea  paaeed,  aooompanied  hj 
Endymion,  who  was  puisued  by  Actseon.  There  waa  Apollo  and 
the  charoiing  Daphne ;  Echo  and  the  vais  Narcissus ;  and,  on  tlie 
bank  of  the  lake,  which  gleamed  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  tiie 
water-nymphs  danced  in  a  fairy-circle  with  the  tritons. 

The  prince  had  himself  made  all  the  arrojigBmeDtB  for  this  ftut- 
tastic  file;  he  had  selected  the  chBracter,  and  appointed  the  i^ace  of 
every  one,  and,  that  nothing  should  fail,  he  had  ordered  all  to  seek 
ttieir  pleasures  and  adventuree  as  they  would — only,  when  the  horn 
of  the  goddess  Diana  should  sound,  all  must  appear  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  partake  of  a  most  luxurious  meaL  The  remainder  of  tiie 
day  was  to  be  given  to  the  voluntary  pleasures  which  each  one  would 
seek  or  make  for  himself,  and  in  this  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
showed  themselves  more  ingenious  than  neual.  In  every  direction 
goddesses  were  to  be  seen  gliding  through  the  bushes  to  escape  the 
snares  of  some  god,  or  seeking  some  agreeable  rendezvous.  At  the 
edge  of  the  lake  lay  charmii^  gondolas  ready  for  those  who  wished 
to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  by  a  sail  upon  the  dancing  waves. 
For  the  hunters  and  huntresses  targets  were  placed  upon  the  trees ; 
all  kinds  of  fire-arms  and  cross-bows  and  arrows  lay  near  them. 
Scattered  throughout  the  forest,  were  a  number  of  small  huts,  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  looking  like  a  mass  of 
faUen  wood,  but  comfortably  and  even  el^antly  arranged  in  the 
interior.  Every  one  of  these  huts  was  numbered,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning <d  the  f(te  every  lady  had  drawn  a  number  from  an  um,  which 
was  to  designate  tl^e  hut  which  belonged  to  her.  Chance  alone  had 
decided,  and  each  one  had  given  her  word  not  to  betray  the  number 
of  her  cabin.  From  this  arose  a  seeking  and  spying,  a  following 
and  listening,  which  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  f6te.  Every 
nymph  or  goddess  could  find  a  refuge  in  her  cabin ;  having  entered 
it,  it  was  caily  necessary  to  display  the  ivy  wreath,  which  she  found 
within,  to  protect  herself  from  any  further  pursuit,  for  this  wreath 
announced  to  all  that  the  mistress  of  the  hut  had  retired  within  and 
did  not  wish  her  solitude  disturbed.  That  nothing  might  mar  the 
harmony  of  this  f£te,  the  prince  and  his  wife  bad  placed  themselves 
<ni  an  equal  footing  with  their  guests;  the  princess  had  declined 
any  conspicuous  r6le,  and  was  to  appear  in  the  simple  but  charmii^; 
oostume  of  a  wood-nymph,  while  the  prince  had  selected  an  ideal 
and  fanciful  hunt«T's  cootume.  Even  in  the  selection  of  huts  t^ 
Princess  Wilhelmina  had  refused  to  make  any  choice,  and  had 
drawn  her  number  as  the  others  did,  even  refusing  a  glimpse  of  it  to 
her  husband. 

This  day  seemed  given  up  to  joy  and  pleasure.  Every  counte- 
nance was  bright  and  smiling,  and  the  wood  resounded  with  men; 
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laugliter,  viOi  tbe  ton«e  of  tbe  hunter's  horn,  the  baying  of  the 
boonda,  which  weie  in  Diana's  tnUn,  and  Hba  eingring  of  sweet 
■ongs.  And  still  on  how  many  faces  tbe  smile  was  assumed,  how 
ToMay  sighs  arose,  with  how  maQy  cares  and  eorrows  were  man;  of 
these  apparently  happy  creatnres  weighed  down?  Even  the  noMe 
hiow  of  the  goddess  Diana  was  not  so  immfBed  as  Ham«'  deecribes 
tt,  hnr  countenance  ezpreesed  care  and  nnrest,  and  In  her  great 
black  eyes  there  glowed  euch  &re  as  had  never  shone  in  the  orbs  of 
the  coy  goddess. 

See,  there  is  the  goddess  Diana  crossing  the  wood  breathlesely. 
and  hurriedly,  looking  anxiously  around  her,  as  if  she  feared  the 
approach  of  some  pnrsners;  then  seeing  that  no  one  is  near,  she 
hastens  fOTward  toward  t^e  hut,  which  stands  amidst  those  bnshea. 
The  ivy  wreath  is  hanging  before  this  cabin,  but  Diana  does  not 
notice  this,  she  knows  what  it  means  and,  besides,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  enter  this  hut  but  heTself,  for  it  bears  tbe  nomber  which 
she  drew. 

As  she  entered,  Bndymion,  tbe  beautifnl  hunter,  advanoed  to 
greet  her.  "At  length  you  have  come,  Camilla,"  he  whispered, 
gently ;  "at  length  you  grant  me  the  happiness  of  a  private  inter- 
view.  Oh,  it  is  an  eternity  since  I  beheld  you.  Yon  are  very  cruel 
to  me  to  refuse  me  all  intercourse  with  you,  and  to  leave  me  lan- 
guishing in  the  distance  for  one  glance  from  you. " 

"  Aa  if  it  depended  on  me  to  allow  you  to  approach  me.  As  if  I 
was  not  guarded  with  argua  eyee  as  a  prisoner  that  ia  expected  to 
break  loose  and  vanish  at  any  moment.  How  much  troable,  faow 
much  cunning  and  deftness  have  I  been  compelled  to  exercise  to 
come  here  now,  It  was  a  detestable  idea  of  the  princess  to  give  me 
the  r6le  of  Diana,  for  I  have  behind  me  a  band  of  spies,  and  I  astmre 
you  tliat  my  coy  huntresses  are  so  fearfully  modest,  that  the  sight  of 
a  man  fills  them  with  dread,  and  they  flee  before  him  into  tbe  wild- 
est thicket  of  the  woods. " 

"  Perhaps  because  they  have  a  lover  ccwoealed  in  the  thioket, " 
■Bid  Endymi<m. 

Camilla  langhed  aloud.  "  Perhaps  yon  are  right.  But  when  my 
huntresses  fly,  tiiere  still  remains  that  horrible  argus  who  guards 
me  with  his  thousand  eyes  and  never  leaves  my  side.  It  was  from 
pure  malice  that  the  prince  gave  tiiat  rdle  to  my  detest(J>le  step- 
father, and  thus  fastened  him  upon  me. " 

"How  did  you  succeed  in  escaping  the  watchfulness  of  yonr 
argus  to  oorae  here  I" 

"  I  escaped  at  the  moment  the  princess  was  speaking  to  him,  and 
my  huntresses  were  pursuing  Actffion.  which  character  the  Baron 
TOO  Kiq>hengst  was  representing  with  much  humor.     I  wanted  to 
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■peak  wltH  you,  for  I  bave  so  much  to  relate  to  you.  I  must  open 
to  you  my  broken,  my  unhappy  heart.  You  are  my  dear,  faithfnt 
cousin  Kindar,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  yonr  poor  cousin,  but 
give  her  counsel  and  asBiBtance. " 

Boron  von  Eindar  took  Camilla'a  offered  hand  and  pressed  It  to 
his  lipB.  "  Count  npou  me  as  upon  your  faithful  slave,  irho  would 
l^adty  die  for  you,  ae  he  cannot  live  lot  your  sake. " 

"Listen  then,  beau  coumm,"  whispered  Camilla,  smiling.  "Yon 
know  that  my  stem,  upright  husband  has  left  Berlin  tn  order 
to  receive  the  poet  of  an  ambassador  at  Copenhagen.  I  would  not 
accompany  him  because  I  was  daily  expecting  the  birth  of  my  child, 
and  the  little  creature  was  so  seoaible  as  not  to  enter  the  world  until 
after  the  departure  of  its  honored  father,  who,  before  leaving,  had 
delivered  me  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  hia  fidelity  and  i«ndemeaa, 
and  of  my  duties  as  a  lonely  wife  and  yonng  mother.  I  vras  com- 
pelled to  swear  to  bim  among  other  things  that  I  would  not  receive 
my  beau  cousin  at  my  bouse. " 

"And  you  took  that  oath?"  interrupted  Eindar,  reproachfully 

"  I  was  foroed  to  do  so,  or  he  would  not  have  gone,  or  he  would 
have  taken  me  wiUi  him.  Besides  this,  he  left  behind  his  old  con- 
fidant the  tutor,  and  told  him  that  you  should  never  be  allowed  to 
visit  me.  And  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  jealousy,  he  betrayed 
the  secret  of  hla  suspioions  to  my  stepfather,  and  demanded  of  him 
the  friendly  service  of  accompanying  me  to  all  f&es  and  balls,  and 
to  prevent  you  from  approaching  me. " 
,   "Am  I  then  so  dangerous?"  said  Kindar,  wlthafaint  smile. 

"These  gentlemen  at  least  appear  to  think  so ;  and  if  I  did  not 
oue  so  much  for  you,  I  should  really  hate  you,  I  have  suffered  so 
much  on  your  account. " 

BaroQ  voQ  Klndar  covered  her  hand  with  burning  kisses  for  an 
answer  to  this. 

"  Be  reasonable,  heau  oo«*in,  and  listen  to  me, "  said  Camilla,  as 
the  laughingly  withdrew  her  hand,  "My  husband  has  been,  as  I 
said,  in  Copenh^en  for  eight  weeks,  and  has  already  entreated  me 
to  join  him  with  the  child,  as  I  have  entirely  recovered." 

"The  barbarian  I"  murmured  Eiudar. 

"  I  have  declined  up  to  this  time  under  one  pretext  or  another. 
But  yesterday  I  reoeieved  a  Icttr  from  my  husband,  in  which  be 
no  loiter  entreats  me,  but  dares,  as  he  himself  esptesses  it,  to 
command  me  to  leave  Berlin  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  his 
letter." 

"But  that  is  tyranny  which  passes  all  bounds, "  cried  Kindar. 
"Doea  tbls  wise  lord  think  that  his  wife  must  obey  bim  ss  a 
stave  T    Ah,  Camilla,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  show  him  tiiat  yon 
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are  a  free-bom  woman,  whom  no  one  dare  command,  not  ereo  a 
husband." 

"  How  shall  I  show  him  that?"  asked  Camilla. 

"By  rematnit^  het«, "  whispered  Kindar.  "  Yoq  dare  not  think 
ot  leavii^  Berlin,  for  70U  blow  that  the  hour  of  your  departure 
would  be  the  hour  of  my  death.  You  know  it,  for  you  have  long 
known  that  I  love  you  entirely,  and  that  you  owe  me  some  recom- 
pense for  the  cruel  pain  I  suffered  when  you  mafried  another." 

"And  in  what  shall  this  recompense  consist!"  asked  Camilla 
with  a  coquettish  smile. 

Baron  von  Eindar  placing  his  arm  around  her,  whispered :  "By 
remaining  here,  adored  Camilla,  for  my  sake^in  declaring  to  your 
hated  husband  that  you  will  leave  Berlin  on  no  account — that  your 
honor  demands  that  you  should  prove  to  him  in  the  face  of  hie  brutal 
commands,  that  these  are  no  ccanmands  for  you — and  that  you  will 
follow  your  own  will  uid  inclinati<Hi.  Therefore  you  will  remain 
in  Berlin. " 

"  Will  you  write  this  letter  for  me?" 

■•If  I  do  BO,  will  you  consent  to  remain  here,  and  to  open  your 
door  to  me  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  husband,  or  the  argus-eyee 
of  your  stepfather?" 

"  Write  the  letter,  the  rest  will  arrange  itself, "  said  Camilla. 

"I  will  write  it  to-night.  Hay  I  bring  it  to  you  myself  to-nuv- 
row  morning!" 

"If  I  say  no,  will  you  then  be  so  kind  as  to  give  it  to  my  maid?" 

"I  swear  by  my  honor  that  I  will  only  give  the  letter  into  your 
own  hands." 

"  Well,  then,  my  tyrannical  cousin,  you  force  me  to  open  my  door 
to  you  in  spite  of  my  husband  and  my  stepfather,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  Cerberus  of  a  tutor  who  guards  my  stronghold. " 

"  Bnt  what  do  I  care  for  these  open  doora  so  long  aa  your  heart 
remains  closed  against  me,  Camilla!  Ah,  you  laugh — you  mock  at 
my  Bufferings.  Have  you  no  pity,  no  mercy?  You  see  what  I 
suffer,  and  you  laugh. " 

"1  laugh,"  she  whispered,  " because  you  are  so  silly,  beau  eotwtn. 
But  listen,  there  is  the  call  of  my  huntresses — I  must  hasten  to 
them,  or  they  will  surround  this  cabin  and  they  might  enter.  Fare- 
well. To-morrow  I  wiU  expect  you  with  the  letter.  Adieu." 
Throwing  him  a  kiss  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  she  hastily  left 
the  hut. 

Baron  von  Kindar  looked  after  her  with  a  singular  smile,  "She 
is  mine,"  lie  whispered.  "We  will  have  a  charming  little  romance, 
but  it  will  terminate  in  a  divorce,  and  not  in  a  marriage.  I  have 
no  idea  of  following  up  this  divorce  by  a  marriage.    Uod  jffotect 
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me  from  being  forced  to  many  this  beautiful,  ^'ivolons,  coquettish 
wotoan." 

While  this  ecene  was  taking  place  in  one  part  of  the  forest,  the 
fUe  continued  gayly.  They  sang  and  laughed,  and  jeeted,  and  no 
one  dreamed  that  dark  sin  was  casting  ita  cold  shadow  over  this 
bright  scene— tbat  the  cowardly  crime  of  treachery  had  already  poi- 
soned the  ptu«  air  of  this  forest.  None  suspected  it  less  than  Fiince 
Hrauy  himself.  He  was  happy  and  content  that  Hiiafite  had  auc- 
oeeded  so  well — that  this  bright  autumn  day  had  cooke  opportunely 
to  his  aid.  The  sun  penetrated  to  his  heart  and  made  it  warm  and 
joyous.  He  had  just  made  a  little  tour  through  the  forest  with  some 
of  his  cavaliers,  and  had  returned  to  the  tent  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  where  he  had  last  seen  the  princes  amid  a  bery  of  nympfas, 
bat  she  was  no  longer  there,  aod  none  of  the  ladies  knew  where  she 
had  gone. 

"She  has  retired  to  her  hut,"aaid  the  prince  to  himself,  as  he 
turned  smilingly  toward  the  thick  wpods.  "The  only  thing  ia  to 
discover  her  hut ;  without  doubt  she  is  there  and  expects  me  to  seek 
her.  Now,  then,  may  fortune  assist  me  to  discover  my  beloved.  I 
'  must  find  her  if  only  to  prove  to  her  that  my  love  can  overcome  all 
difficulties  and  penetrate  every  mystery.  There  are  twenty-four 
huts — I  know  their  situation.  I  will  visit  each,  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  I  cannot  discover  my  beautiful  Wilhelmina, " 

He  advanced  with  hasty  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  huts.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  they  were  all  vacant,  the  ivy  wreath  was  dis- 
played on  none,  and  the  prince  could  enter  and  convince  himself 
that  no  one  was  within.  He  had  visited  twenly -three  of  the  huts 
without  finding  the  object  of  hissearch.  "I  will  go  to  the  last  one, " 
said  the  prince,  gayly ;  "perhaps  the  gods  have  led  me  astray  only 
that  I  might  find  happiness  at  the  end  of  my  path. "  He  saw  the 
last  hut  in  the  distance.  It  nestled  in  the  midst  of  low  bushes, 
lookingquiet  and  undisturbed,  and  on  the  door  hung  the  ivy  wreath. 
The  heart  of  the  prince  bttat  with  joy,  and  he  murmured,  "She  is 
there — I  have  found  her, "  aa  he  hastened  toward  the  hut.  "  No, "  he 
said,  "I  dare  not  surpriae  her.  I  must  consider  the  law  sacred 
which  I  made.  The  ivy  wreath  is  before  the  door — no  one  dare 
enter.  But  I  will  lie  down  before  the  door,  and  when  she  comes 
out  she  must  cross  my  body  or  fall  into  my  arms. "  The  prince  ap- 
proached the  hut  quietly,  careful  to  avoid  making  any  noise. 
When  he  had  reached  it,  he  sank  slowly  upon  the  grass,  and  turned 
his  eyes  upon  the  door,  which  concealed  his  beloved  one  from  his 

Deep  silence  reigned.  This  was  a  charming  spot,  just  suited  for 
a  tender  rendeivous,  and  fall  of  that  sweet  silence  which  speaks  so 
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•loqiwmU)'  to  a  lorln^  iuuut.  In  the  diitauoe  ootald  b»  heard  the 
HOimd  of  the  hunter's  horn,  whilst  the  great  trees  ruBtled  their  leaves 
u  though  they  wished  to  mingle  their  notes  In  the  universal  anthem. 
The  prince  Kftve  himself  up  for  a  long  time  to  the  sweet  pleomiree  of 
this  solitude,  turning  his  smiling  glance  firstrto  the  heavens  where 
a  few  white  clouds  were  Soating,  and  then  again  to  earth,  where 
some  glittering  insect  attracted  his  gaze. 

Bat  what  was  it  which  pieroed  through  him  with  a  deadly  bomn- 
—whlcb  made  him  become  so  pale,  and  turn  his  flashing  eyea  vrith 
an  indescribable  czpreesion  of  dread  toward  the  hutf  Why  did  he 
partiallf  arise  from  his  redinin^  position  as  the  hunter  does,  who 
sees  &e  prey  approach  tbat-he  wishes  to  deetxojJ  What  was  It  that 
made  him  press  hts  lipa  so  tightly,  one  against  the  other,  as  if  he 
would  repress  a  cr;  of  agony,  or  an  ezeorationl  And  why  does  he 
listen  now  with  bated  breath,  hia  gaze  Qied  upon  the  hut,  and  boUi 
hands  raised,  a«  if  to  threaten  an  approaching  enemy  t  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  and  rushed  trtmbltng  to  the  door,  and,  while  in  the 
act  of  bursting  It  open,  be  fell  back,  pale  as  death,  as  if  bis  foot  had 
trodden  upon  a  poisonous  serpent.  Thus  retreating,  with  wildly 
staring  eyes,  with  half -open  lips,  which  seemed  stiffened  in  the  very 
act  of  uttering  a  shriek,  he  slowly  left  the  hut,  and  then  suddenly, 
as  if  he  oould  no  longer  look  at  any  thing  so  frightful,  he  turned  and 
fled  from  the  spot  as  if  pursued  by  furies.  Farther,  always  farther, 
until  his  strength  and  his  breath  were  exhausted ;  then  he  sank 
down. 

"Itwas  cowardly  to  fly,"  he  murmured;  "but  I  felt  that  I  should 
murder  them,  if  they  came  out  of  the  hut  before  my  eyes.  A  voice 
within  whispered,  *Fly,  or  you  will  be  a  murderer!'  I  obeyed  It 
almost  against  my  will.  It  was  cowardly— an  unpardonable  error, 
but  I  will  retuni  to  the  hut. " 

Be  sprang  forward  like  B  tiger,  ready  to  faU  upon  his  prey.  His 
band  Involuntarily  sought  his  side  for  hie  sword. 

"Ah,  I  have  no  weapon,"  he  said,  gnashing  his  teeth,  'I  mu«t 
murder  them  with  my  hands, " 

He  advanced  with  uplifted  head,  defiant  as  a  oonqueror,  or  at 
one  who  has  overcame  death  and  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  hut  was 
again  before  him,  but  it  no  longer  smiled  at  him ;  it  filled  him  wlHi 
horror  and  fury.  Now  he  has  reached  it,  and  with  one  blow  he 
burste  Open  the  door ;  but  it  Is  empty.  The  prince  had  not  remarked 
that  the  ivy- wreath  vras  no  longer  displayed,  and  that  the  hut  was 
therefore  vacant 

"They  are  gone,"  he  murmured.  "This  time  they  have  escaped 
punishment,  but  it  surely  awaits  them. " 

L);.i....jbvGoog[c     ■ . 


BftOTBEB  AND  SISTER. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

■  OTHER    AND    BI8TSR. 


A  naSTB  had  passed  since  Amelia  diapatohed  her  einlBsar7  to  the 
qaeeo'D  flraman,  imd  she  had  »  yet  received  no  definite  intelli- 
geooe.  General  Riedt  had  called  but  once ;  he  told  her  he  had  suc- 
ceoded  in  interesting  tbe  Savoyard  in  Trenck's  fate,  and  he  had 
pcomiaed  to  remind  the  emprpss  of  the  unfcrtunate  prisoner.  But  a 
cxatdition  must  be  attached  to  this  promise :  no  one  must  approach 
him  again  on  this  subject ;  it  must  be  kept  ut  inTiolable  secret. 
Only  when  TrencJt  wie  free  would  the  fireman  receive  the  otiier 
half  of  the  stipulated  nun ;  if  he  failed  in  bis  attempt,  he  would 
ratam  Qie  money  be  now  held. 

This  vag  all  that  the  priuceaB  had  heard  from  Vienna ;  bet  heart 
was  iortowful— almost  hopeleas.  Trwiok  etill  eat  io  his  wretched 
prison  at  Magdeburg,  and  she  scarcely  dared  hope  for  his  release. 

It  was  a  dark,  tempestuous  November  day.  The  princess  stood 
at  the  window,  gazing  at  the  whirling  snow-flakes,  and  listening  to 
the  bowling  of  the  pitileee  itona.  They  sounded  to  her  like  the 
ragisg  shrieks  of  mocking,  ooxtteading  spirita,  and  filled  her  heart 
with  malignant  joy. 

"Many  ships  will  go  down  to  deotructlon  in  the  roaring  sea; 
many  men  will  loee  all  that  they  possess, "  she  murmured,  with  a 
oobrse  laugh.  "Ood  sends  BU  favorite  daughter,  the  bride  of  the 
winds ;  she  sings  a  derisive  song  to  men ;  she  shows  them  bow 
weak,  how  pitiful  they  are.  She  sweeps  away  their  poeseseions — 
tOBobee  tbem  on  that  point  where  alone  they  are  sensitive.  I  re- 
joice in  the  howling,  whistling  tompeet  1  This  ia  the  voice  of  the 
great  world-spirit,  dashing  hy  in  the  thunder,  and  making  the  cow- 
ardly hearts  of  men  tremble.  They  deserve  this  punishment ;  they 
are  utterly  unwortliy  and  cmtemptible.  I  hate,  I  deepise  them  all  I 
Only  when  I  see  them  suffer  can  I  be  reconciled  to  them.  Aha! 
tbe  storm  has  seized  a  beautifully-drewed  lady.  How  it  whirls  and 
dashes  her  about  I  Look  bow  it  lifts  her  robe,  ^making  rare  sport  of 
her  deoeltful,  affected  modeoty.  Miserable,  -variegated  butterfly 
that  you  are,  you  tbink  yourself  a  goddess  of  youtb  and  beauty. 
This  wild  tempeetteachee  you  that  youare  but  a  poor,  pitiful  insect, 
tossed  about  in  the  world  like  any  other  creeping  thing — a  power- 
less atom.  The  storm  first  takes  possession  of  your  olothae,  now  of 
your  Doetly  hat.  Wait,  my  lady,  wait  1  one  day  it  will  take  your 
heart ;  it  will  be  crushed  and  broken  to  pieces — there  will  be  none 
to  pity.    The  world  laughs  and  mocke  at  the  wretohed.    Misfortune 
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ia  the  only  disgrace  which  is  nerer  torglven.  You  may  be  a  thief, 
a  murderer,  and  you  will  bo  pardoned  if  you  are  adroit  enough  to 
slip  your  head  from  the  noose.  Criminab  are  pitied  and  pard<med, 
unfortunates  never.  Ah,  this  ia  a  mad,  gay  world,  and  they  are 
fools  who  take  It  earnestly ;  who  do  not  laugh — laugh  even  aa 
I  do." 

The  princess  laughed  aloud— if  that  could  be  called  a  laugh,  from 
which  she  shuddered  bock  herself  in  terror. 

"  It  is  bitter  oold  here, "  she  said,  shudderiug ;  "  I  think  I  shall 
neTer  bo  warm  again,  I  am  always  freezing,  and  this  miserable 
frost  has  turned  my  heart  and  soul  to  ice.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
tliey  will  thaw  in  the  gravet" 

She  stepped  slowly  froni  the  window,  and  crept  through  the 
large,  empty  room  to  the  chimney,  where  a  large  wood-Sre  was 
burning — now  flickering  up  in  clear  flames,  now  breaking  into 
glowing  coals. 

Amelia  took  the  poker,  and  amused  herself  by  dashing  the  coals 
apart,  and  watchiug  the  flashing,  dancing  flames.  The  fire  seemed 
to  embrace  her  whole  figure,  and  threw  a  rosy  shimmer  over  her 
wan  and  fallen  cheeks.  She  gazed  deep  down  into  the  glowing 
coals,  and  murmured  broken,  disconnected  words.  From  time  to 
time  a  mocking  smile  trembled  on  her  lips,  Hiea  hea'ry  sighs  wrung 
her  breast.  Was  she  perhaps  telling  the  fire  of  the  flames  which 
raged  withinberboeomf  Was  she  perhaps  a  magician,  who  under- 
stood the  language  of  these  mysterious  torques  of  flame,  and 
answered  theii  burning  questions?  The  hasty  opening  of  the  door 
aroused  her  from  her  dreams,  and  a  page  entered  and  announced  in 
a  loud  voice — "  His  majesty  the  king  t" 

Amelia  bowed  her  head,  and  advanced  slowly  and  witb  a  stem 
countenance  to  meet  the  king,  who  now  appeared  at  the  threshold. 

"May  I  enter,  my  sister,  or  do  you  ccanmandme  to  withdraw t" 
said  Frederick,  smiling. 

"The  king  has  no  permission  to  ask,"  said  Amelia,  earnestly; 
"he  is  everywhere  lord  and  master.  The  doors  of  all  other  priscmi 
open  before  him,  and  so  also  do  mine. " 

Frederick  nodded  to  the  page  to  leave  the  room  and  close  the 
door,  then  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  his  sister.  Giving  her  his  band, 
he  led  her  to  the  divan,  and  seated  himself  beside  her, 

"You  regard  mettien  as  a  kind  of  jailer,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle, 
loving  voice, 

"Can  a  king  be  any  thing  bnt  a  jailer?"  she  said,  roughly. 
"Those  who  displease  him,  he  arrests  and  casts  iato  prison,  and  not 
one  of  bis  subjects  can  bo  sure  that  he  will  not  one  day  displease 
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"  Ton,  ftt  least,  mj  siBter,  have  not  tiae  to  fear,  And  yet  yon  have 
just  called  ihiB  yaai  prison. " 

"  It  is  a  prison,  sire. " 

"And  am  I,  then,  jovr  jailerr 

"  No,  aire,  life  is  my  jailer. " 

"YoQ  are  right,  there,  Amelia.  Life  is  the  uniTersal  jailer, 
from  whom  death  alone  can  release  us.  The  world  is  a  ^freat  prison, 
and  only  fools  think  themselves  free.  Bnt  we  are  inTOlnntarity 
cotnmencing  an  earnest,  philoBOi^ical  conversation.  I  come  to  yon 
to  rest,  to  refresh  myself ;  to  converse  harmlessly  and  cheerfully,  as 
in  our  earlier  and  happier  days.  Tell  me  something,  dear  sister,  of 
yool  life,  your  occupations,  and  your  friends?" 

"That  is  easily  done,  and  requires  but  few  words,"  said  Amelia, 
boanely.  "  Qf  my  life  I  have  already  told  you  all  that  can  be  said. 
Life  is  my  jailer,  and  I  look  longingly  to  death,  who  alone  can  re- 
lease nae.  As  to  my  well-being,  there  is  nothing  to  say  ;  all  is  evil, 
only  evil  continually.  My  occupations  are  monotonous,  I  am  ever 
asleep.  Night  and  day  I  sleep  and  dream ;  and  why  should  I  awakeT 
I  have  nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  do.  I  am  a  superfluous  piece  of 
furniture  in  this  castle,  and  I  know  well  you  will  all  rejoice  when  I 
am  placed  in  the  vault.  I  am  an  old  maid,  or.  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
am  a  wall-frog,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  creep  into  my  hole,  and, 
-when  I  have  vitality  enough,  to  spit  my  venom  upon  the  passeis-by. 
As  to  my  friends,  I  have  nothing  to  relate;  I  have  no  friends!  I 
bate  all  mankind,  and  I  am  hated  by  all.  I  am  especially  on  my 
guard  with  those  who  pretend  to  love  me ;  I  know  that  they  are 
deceitful  and  traitorous,  that  they  are  only  actuated  by  sel£ah 
motivee. " 

"Poor  sister,"  said  the  king,  sadly;  "how  onhappj  must  you  be 
to  apeak  ttiust    Can  1  do  nothing  to  alleviate  your  misfortune!" 

Amelia  laughed  loudly  and  scomfully.  "Forgive  me.  your  maj- 
esty, but  yonr  question  reminds  me  of  a  merry  fairy  tale  I  have 
just  read  of  a  cannibal  who  ia  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  young  girl. 
The  poor  child  pleaded  piteously  for  her  life,  naturally  in  vain.  'I 
cannot,  of  course,  give  you  your  life, '  said  the  cannibal,  'but  I  will 
gladly  grantyouanyotherwish  of  yonr  heart.  Think,  then,  quickly, 
of  what  you  most  desire,  and  be  assured  I  will  fulfil  yonr  request. ' 
The  pretty  maiden,  trembling  with  horror  and  despair,  could  not 
collect  her  thoughts.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  the  cannibal  said, 
'I  cannot  wait;  I  am  hungry  I  but  in  order  to  grant  you  a  little 
longer  time  to  determine  upon  the  favor  you  will  ask,  I  will  not,  as 
I  am  accustomed  to  do,  devour  the  head  first,  I  will  commence  with 
the  feet '  So  saying,  he  cut  oS  the  legs  and  ate  them,  and  on  cut- 
ting off  each  limbhe  graciously  asked  the  poor  shuddering,  whimper- 
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ing  being,  'Well,  why  4o  jou  not  tbinkt  Is  there,  then,  no  t&Yox 
I  can  ahow  youir'  Confesa  now,  sire,  that  this  was  a  moet  magniinl- 
mous  cannibal. " 

Frederick  laughed  heartilj,  and  appeared  not  to  underotand  his 
Bister's  double  metining. 

"You  are  right,"  aaid  he;  "Uiat  is  a  merry  fairj  tale,  and  brings 
the  tetiTB  to  my  eyea — I  scarcely  know  whether  from  laoghtev  or 
weeping.     Where  did  you  read  it,  my  sister!" 

"The  flre-Hpirita  who  spring  np  and  down  in  the  chimney  so 
lustily,  related  it  to  me.  Oh,  sire,  these  are  merry  sprites ;  Kud 
often  in  my  solitude,  when  I  am  sitting  in  my  arm-chair  In  the 
ehimney-comer,  they  nod  to  me,  and  chat  freely  of  by-gone  tlmeo, 
and  the  days  which  are  to  come." 

"  I  fear  they  ha^e  not  much  that  is  cheerful  or  euMraraglng,  oer- 
toinly  not  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  you, "  said  Frederiok. 

"  To  those  who,  like  us,  have  passed  tlte  meridian  of  life,  and  are 
going  rapidly  down-bill,  the  eurtonndiugs  become  ever  duller  and 
more  drear ;  for  us  there  are  no  more  great  and  agreeable  sur- 
prises i  the  fartJier  they  advance,  the  more  lonely  and  deeolate  it 
appears ;  life  has  no  mora  to  offer,  and  they  are  glad  at  last  t«  reach 
the  valley  and  lie  down  in  quiet  grayee.  But  while  we  live  and  are 
still  wanderers,  Amelia,  we  maet  not  fold  our  hands  In  idlenees ;  we 
must  work  and  achieve.  You  also,  my  sister,  must  be  active  and 
energetic ;  an  unusual  opportunity  is  now  offered  you.  Hie  Abbess 
trf  Quedllnberg  is  dead,  and  yon  can  now  enter  upon  her  dntiee. " 

'^  And  your  majeaty  thinks  it  is  really  a  worthy  vocation  for  me 
to  go  to  Quodlinberg  and  become  the  shepherdeee  of  that  fearful 
flock  of  old  maids  who  took  refuge  in  a  nunnery  because  no  man 
desired  them?  No,  your  majesty,  do  not  send  me  to  Quedllnberg; 
it  is  not  my  calling  to  build  up  the  worthy  nuns  into  saints  of  the 
Host  High.  Jsmtoounsanctifiedmyself  tobeas  example  to  them, 
and.  In  fact.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  purify  them  from  their  sins. " 

"Well,  that  might  be  found  a  difficult  task,"  said  the  king, 
laughing,  "and  it  would  not  make  you  beloved.  Men  love  nothing 
00  muoli  as  tiieir  vices,  and  they  hate  those  who  would  free  them 
from  their  cherished  yoke.  You  can,  however,  remain  in  Berlin 
and  still  accept  this  office,  once  so  worthily  filled  by  the  lovely 
Aurora  of  Kdnigsmark.  King  AugnatUH  gave  her,  at  least,  with 
this  refuge,  provided  by  his  love,  a  rich  widow's  income ;  and  you 
can  now,  Amelia,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  that  love  which  at  one  time 
filled  all  Europe  with  admiration.  The  salary  of  the  abbess  amounts 
to  seventeen  thousand  Chalers,  and  I  think  this  addition  to  your 
ftvtnme  will  be  weloom*.  Your  income  will  now  be  fortj  thonsaad 
thalers."  ,--  , 
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"Lodging  and  fuel  included,"  aaid  Amelia,  with  a  earoBstio 
Iftuf b.  "  Look  you.  eire,  I  see  that  1  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
My  hospital  ie  aplandidlj  endowed,  and  if  I  should  ever  beowoa 
miserly,  I  may  be  able  to  lay  aside  a  few  thalers  yearly. " 

"  I  will  gladly  put  it  in  your  power  to  lay  aside  a  larger  sum,  if 
yoa become  coTetouB. "  said  the  king;  "and  I  beg  you,  theiefore,  to 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  laiaing  your  salary  as  prinoess,  six  tbouaand 
thaUra."  * 

Amelia  looked  at  him  distrustfully.  "You  are  very  gTaolouB  to 
me  to-day,  my  brother.  You  grant  favors  before  I  aek  them.  I 
oonfew  to  you  tbii  alarms  and  agitates  me.  Youhave  perhaps  sonw 
bad  news  to  disclose,  and  fearing  I  will  becrushed  by  it,  you  desire, 
beforehand,  to  apply  a  balsam. " 

The  king's  glance  was  tender  and  sympathetic.  "Poor  Amelia! 
yon  will,  then,  never  believe  in  mj  affection,"  said  he,  mildly. 
"You  distrust  even  your  brother!  Oh,  Amelia!  Ufa  has  banlensd 
us  both.  We  entered  upon  the  stage  of  life  with  great  but  fleeting 
illusions.  How  gloriously  grand  and  beautiful  did  the  wiwld 
appear  to  us ;  now  we  look  around  us  soberly,  almost  hopelessly  1 
What  reroains  of  ouz  ideals!  What  has  become  of  the  dreams  of 
OUT  youth?" 

"The  storm-winds  have  shattered  and  scattered  them,"  cried 
Amelia,  laughing.  "The  evil  fiend  has  ploughed  over  the  fair  soil 
of  your  youth  and  turned  it  to  stone  and  ashes.  I  am  oontent  that 
this  is  BO.  I  would  rather  wander  amongst  ruina  and  dust  and  ashes 
than  to  walk  gayly  over  a  smooth  surfaoe  with  whose  dark  cavea 
and  pitfalls  I  was  unacquainted,  and  which  mig^t  any  day  ingulf 
me.  When  both  foundation  and  superstructure  lie  in  ruins  at  your 
feet,  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  But  I  say  this  for  myself,  sir?, 
not  for  you,  the  fame-crowned  king,  who  has  astonished  the  world 
1^  his  victories,  and  now  fills  it  with  admiration  by  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  govams  his  subjeota  and  advances  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom!" 

"  My  child, "  said  the  king,  mildly,  "  fame  has  no  longer  any  at- 
traction for  me.  Nero  was  also  renowned ;  he  bumed  cities  and 
temples,  and  tortured  Seneca  to  death.  Eroetratus  succeeded  in 
making  his  name  imperishable.  I  am  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the 
world's  admiration  of  my  wisdom  and  power  to  govern.  I  try  to 
do  my  duty  as  a  king.  But  I  tell  you,  child,  in  one  little  comer  of 
the  king's  heart  there  remains  ever  something  human  -,  and  the  poor 
creature  man  sometimes  cries  out  for  a  little  personal  comfort  and 
faappineee.  One  may  be  very  rich  aa  a  king,  but  poor— Kih,  how  poor— 
asamsal  Letus,  however,  dismissthesesadtiiaught*.  IwaaqjMOk- 
*  BIsCorj  of  Bertla  and  Coint. 
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ing  to  you  of  money,  Amelia.  We  will  return  to  tills  theme.  I 
caanot  prevent  your  heart  from  iiuffering,  but  I  can  secure  to  yon 
every  outward  good.  Your  income,  until  now,  has  been  small ;  tell 
me  what  debts  you  have  contrscted,  wid  I  will  pay  them  V 

"Your  majesty  falls  into  my  room  like  a  shower  of  gold,"  cried 

Amelia ;  "  you  will  find  no  Dan»  here,  tally  an  ugly  old  maid,  who 

,   is,  however,  readyto  receive  the  glittering  tteasnre;  but  yon  give  me 

credit  for  too  good  a  memory  when  yon  think  I  know  the  amount  ct 

my  debts.     I  only  know  the  sum  now  in  my  casket." 

"And  what  is  the  amount,  Amelia?" 

"A  cipher,  sire;  your  majesty  knows  this  is  tiie  end  of  Hie 
month." 

"  I  know  it,  my  sister ;  and  I  dierefore  beg  you  to  accept  from  me 
to-day  a  small  sum  in  advance.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  you  had 
recently  been  called  upon  to  pay  out  four  thousand  louis  d'or,  TSiia 
dream  was  significant :  it  seemed  to  me  a  augg«Btion  to  give  you' 
this  sum.  I  therefore  sent,  in  your  name,  an  order  on  my  treasurer 
for  four  thousand  louis  d'or. " 

Amelia  looked  at  him  and  trembled  with  terror.  "  Do  you  know^ 
tiie  use  to  which  I  have  applied  this  sumt"  said  she,  breathlessly. 

"My  dream  was  silent  on  this  point,  "said  Frederick,  risii^;  "it 
only  told  me  tliaii  you  needed  this  amount,  nothing  more.  If  I  bad 
been  curious,  I  might  have  asked  your  -page,  who  has  an  acute  ear, 
and  for  whom  no  key-hole  is  too  small. " 

"  Ah,  he  has  betrayed  me,  then, "  murmured  Amelia . 

Frederick  did  not  appear  to  hear  h6r ;  he  took  his  hat,  and  offered 
his  sist«r  his  hand.  Amelia  did  not  see  it ;  she  stood  as  if  turned 
to  stone^in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  the  king  advanced  toward 
the  door,  she  stepped  slowly  and  mechanically  after  him. 

Suddenly  the  king  turned  and  looked  at  his  sister. 

"I had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  news, "said  be, 
careleeslyi  "something  which  will  perhaps  interest  you,  Amelia. 
Even  at  this  moment  a  prisoner  is  being  released  from  his  cell  and 
restored  to  life  and  liberty.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  influenced 
by  her  fireman,  it  is  said,  has  appealed  to  me — " 

Princess  Amelia  uttered  a  heart-rending  shriek,  and  rushing  for- 
ward she  seized  the  arm  of  the  king  with  both  her  trembling  hands. 

"  Brother !  oh,  brother,  be  merciful  I  do  not  make  cruel  sport  of 
me.  I  acknowledge  I  appealed  to  the  fireman  of  the  eraprees.  I 
offered  him  four  thousand  louis  d'or  if  he  would  int«rcede  for 
Trenck.  I  see  that  you  know  all ;  I  deny  nothing.  If  I  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  worthy  of  death,  condemn  me;  but  do  not  inflict 
such  fearful  tortures  before  my  execution.  Do  not  mock  at  my 
great  grief,  but  be  pitiful.     Look  upon  me,  broHiar ;  look  at  m; 
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wifbered  limbs,  mj  deformed  Tieage;  is  not'mj  ptmighmeiit  sufS- 
cient?  totture  me  no  longer.  You  returo  me  tlie  sum  of  money  I 
sent  to  Ylenua :  dora  that  mean  that  you  have  diacorered  *and  de- 
stroyed my  ploti  Ib  this  so,  brother?  Have  you  the  heart  to  play 
this  cruel  jest  with  me?  Having  thus  mode  my  last  attempt  fruit- 
lees,  do  you  tell  me  ia  mockery  that  Trench  Is  free?"  She  held  the 
arm  of  the  king  firmly,  and  half  Binding  to  her  knees,  she  looked  up 
at  him  breathlessly. 

"  No,  Amelia, "  said  Frederick,  and  hie  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion. "No,  I  have  not  that  cruel  courage.  The  hand  of  yonr  clock 
points  now  to  twelve  ;  at  this  moment  Trenck  leaves  Magdeburg  in 
a  closed  carriage,  accompanied  by  two  eoldiers.  To-morrow  he 
will  reach  Prague,  and  then  he  is  free  to  go  where  he  will,  only*  not 
in  Pmssia.     Tienck  is  free." 

"Trenck  is  freel"  repeated  Amelia,  with  a  shout  of  joy;  she 
sprang  from  her  knees,  clasped  the  king  in  a  cloee  embrace,  and 
wept  upon  his  bosom  such  tears  as  she  had  not  shed  for  many  long 
years — tears  of  holy  happiness,  of  rapture  inexpressible ;  then  sud- 
denly releasing  him,  she  ran  rapidly  about  the  room,  in  the  midet 
of  bitter  weeping  breaking  out  into  loud  ringing  laughter,  a  laugh 
which  rung  so  fresh,  so  joyous,  it  seemed  an  echo  from  her  far-off 
happy  childhood.  "Trenck  is  free!  free!"  repeated  she  again ;  "and, 
oh,  unspeakable  happiness  I  I  obtained  him  his  liberty!  ah,  no, 
not  I,  but  a  poor  Savoyard  who  wished  a  dower  for  his  daughter.  Oh, 
ye  great  ones  of  the  earth,  speak  no  more  of  your  glory  and  power, 
a  poor  Savoyard  was  mightier  than  you  all  I  But  no,  no ;  what  have 
I  said?  you,  mybrother,  you  have  released  him.  To  you  Trenck 
owes  his  life  and  liberty.  I  thank  you  tii&t  these  fearful  chains, 
which  held  my  soul  in  bondage,  have  fallen  apart.  Once  more  I 
breathe  freely,  without  the  appalling  consciousness  that  every  breath 
I  draw  flnda  this  echo  in  a  cavern  of  the  earth.  Tou  have  released 
me  from  bondage,  oh,  my  brother,  and  henceforth  I  will  love  yon 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  being.  Yes,  I  will  lore  you,"  cried  she, 
eagerly ;  "  I  will  cling  to  you  with  unchanging  constancy ;  you  will 
ever  find  in  me  a  faithful  ally.  I  can  be  useful.  I  cannot  act,  but 
I  can  listen  and  watch.  I  will  be  your  spy.  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
see.  I  will  read  all  hearts  and  make  known  to  you  their  tboi^bts. 
Even  now  I  have  eomething  to  discloee ;  do  not  trust  your  brothers. 
Above  all  others  put  no  faith  in  Prince  Henry ;  he  hatee  you  with  a 
perfect  hatred  for  the  sake  of  Augustus  William,  who,  he  says,  died 
of  your  contempt  and  cruelty.  Trust  him  in  nothing ;  be  is  ambi- 
tious, he  envies  you  your  throne ;  be  bates  me  also,  and  calls  me 
always  '  La  fie  Toalfaitant.'  He  shall  be  justified  in  thial  I  will 
be  for  him  La  fie  vuilfaiaant     I  will  revenge  myself  tor  this  hatred. 
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Without  my  belp,  bowaver,  he  will  Noa  be  tuffloimtly^  p 
His  beeutiful  Wtlhelnuoa  will  lerenge  me." 

She  broke  ont  in  wild  euul  ctmvulsiTe  laughter,  aod  repeeited 
again  and  again  in  jorons  tooea,  "Yee,  yes,  his  beautiful  Wilhel-  | 
mina  will  puniah  bim  for  oalliug  me  on  old  witch." 

The  king  shuddered  at  her  mad  laughter,  and  was  oppnaaed  by 
her  piesence ;  her  mirth  was  sadder  tbau  her  tean.  Ha  bode  her  a 
silent  adieu,  and  hastened  away  as  if  flying  from  a  peatUence.  The 
princeaa  did  not  detain  bim ;  ihe  had  fallen  upon  a  chair,  aod  star- 
ing immovably  before  her,  she  cried  oitt:  "Trenek  la  free!  Trenck 
ia  free  I  Life  is  hia  onoe  more !  I  must,  I  will  live  till  I  have  seat  I 
bim  once  more.  Then,  wbw  my  poor  eyes  have  looked  upon  him 
yet  once  agaio,  tfam  I  will  die— die  1"  *  I 

Suddenly  she  aprang  from  her  seat.  **I  must  know  Trenck's 
future  i  I  must  draw  hia  boroecope.  I  must  question  the  oarda  as  to 
his  destiny,  and  koow  whether  bappiueas  or  misery  lies  before  him. 
Yes,  I  will  summon  my  fortune-teller.  There  is  a  daatiay  which 
shapes  our  ends. "  . 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BTOLBN     OBILD. 

It  was  a  dark,  stormy  December  night.  The  long-deaeited  streets 
of  Berlin  were  covered  with  deep  snow.  By  the  glare  of  a  small  oil- 
lamp  affixed  to  a  post,  the  tall  form  of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  la*g« 
travelling -cloak,  could  be  seen  leaning  against  a  wall ;  be  was  gai- 

•  TtUa  wish  of  the  prlncew  was  FulflUed  afier  the  death  of  Frederick  the  QntL  \ 
Trenck  received  permissloD  from  bis  successor,  Frederick  William  n.,  to  raturiL  to 
Berlin.  He  waa  jcredously  reoelTed  at  court;  bl>  Brat  Ttett,  even  before  he  was  ad- 
Aeomwd  to  the  klnufi  was  paid  to  the  FrlDoen  Amelia.  She  recelred  hlin  to  the  same 
room  in  which,  f orty-aeren  jeare  before,  th^  bad  paaaed  so  many  happy  houia. 
Upon  tbe  same  spot  where,  beautiful  Id  youUi  and  gntoe,  they  had  onoe  strom  M«r- 
DOl  lore  and  faith,  they  now  looked  upon  each  other  and  sought  Id  vain.  In  then 
fallea  and  withered  feat  una,  tor  any  trace  ol  those  charms,  which  had  once  enrap- 
toredtliMn.  Trenckreinakiedtnai]ylu)iir8withh«-,theyhadmucht«rdate.  Hecon- 
(eased  (reely  all  the  erents  of  bis  faulaMIo  and  adveDtunxu  Hf  a.  She  BKenad  wlQi 
a  gentle  smile,  and  forgave  him  for  (lU  iiis  waDderlngaaod  all  bisslas.  On  taUng  leave 
he  promised  iheprincees  to  brlrg  tils  oldest  daughter  aud  preaest  bv,  and  Amelia 
promised  to  be  a  mother  to  ber.  !>eBth,  however,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promiaes.  Tt  appeared  oa  !t  thlB  Interview  bad  exhausted  her  reraatnlng  Btrength. 
lDl7S6,atewdarsafteT  themaetlDgwlth  Tmeh,  AmeUadled.  Tnnak  llred  bm  ■ 
few  years;  be  went  to  IVance  and  died  under  the  guillotine  In  ITBS.  Am  he  aat  wHh 
hiacompanlonsuponthecaron  their  way  toeieoutlon,  heaald  to  the  g^DK  crowd:  I 
"Xh  Men.  eft  Men,  de  q]uA  wrut  imervemez-vousf  Ceci  n*eat  qu^vne  comidie  d  la  ' 
Robe^err*.'  ThesawereTranok's  laat  words;  a  few  moments  atterwardhlshead 
tell  under  the  guUloClDe. 
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ing  fixedly  at  the  hoiuea  opposite  him.  The  snow  beat  upon  hie 
fkoe,  hla  litnbfl  v^tb  stifl  from  the  cold  winter  wind,  hia  teeth 
chaUered,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  it.  Hie  whole  aonl,  hia  whole 
being  was  filled  with  one  thought,  one  deeire.  What  mattered  it 
to  him  if  he  BUfiEered,  if  he  diedT  Ae  a  dark  ahadow  appeared  at 
th«  oppoalte  door,  life  and  energ7  once  more  came  back  to  the  stoic. 
He  oroMed  the  street  hastily. 

"  Well,  dootor, "  said  he,  elderly.  "  what  have  you  discovered  ?" 
"  It  is  as  your  servant  informed  you,  my  lord.    Your  wife.  Lady 
fflUot,  Is  mot  at  home.     Bhe  is  at  a  ball  at  Coont  Veriher's,  and  will 
net  return  till  after  midnight. " 

"Butmy  child!  mydaught^?"  said  Ltird  Elliot,  inatrembling 
Tolc*. 

"  She,  of  course,  is  at  home,  my  lord.  She  is  in  the  chamber  ad- 
joining yoor  former  sleeping  apartment.  Ko  cme  but  the  nuree  ia 
with  ber. " 

"It  b  well— I  thank  you,  doctor.  All  I  now  require  of  you  ia  to 
send  my  valet,  whom  I  sent  to  your  house  after  me,  with  my  bag- 
gage.   Farewell  t" 

Be  wae  nuhing  away,  but  the  doctor  detained  him, 
"  My  lord, "  aaid  he,  in  a  low  and  imploring  voice,  "  oonsider  the 
matter  onoa  more  before  yon  act.  Remember  that  you  will  thus 
Inform  all  Berlin  of  your  unfortunate  wedded  life,  and  become  aub* 
ject  to  the  jeera  and  laughter  of  the  ao-called  nobility ;  lowering  the 
tragedy  of  your  houae  to  a  proverb. " 

"Be  It  so,"  aald  Lord  Elliot,  proudly,  "I  have  nothing  to  fear. 
The  whole  world  knows  that  my  honor  is  stained ;  before  the  whole 
world  will  I  cleanse  it. " 

"  But  in  doing  so,  my  lord,  you  disgrace  your  wife. " 
"Do  70U  not  think  she  juatJy  deserves  itt"  aaid  Lord  Elliot, 
huably. 

"  Sot  you  should  have  pity  on  her  youth. " 

"  Dootor,  when  one  haa  suffered  aa  I  have,  every  feeling  ia  extin-- 
gniahed  from  the  heart  bat  hatred.  As  I  have  not  died  of  grief,  t 
sh^l  live  to  revenge  my  sufferings.  Hy  determination  is  unaltera- 
ble. I  must  and  will  tear  my  child  from  the  bad  influence  of  her 
motbeT,  than  I  will  punish  the  guilty. ' 

"  Consider  once  mora,  my  lord — waittliia  one  night.  You  have 
juit  arrived  from  a  hasty,  disagreeable  journey ;  you  are  excited, 
your  blood  ia  in  a  fever  heat,  and  now,  without  allowing  yourself  a 
moment's  rest,  yon  wlah  to  oommence  your  aad  work. " 

"  I  mowt  have  my  child.  You  know  that  aa  it  is  a  girl  the  mother 
can  dicpute  thia  right  witii  me,  for  by  the  lawa  of  this  land  in  caae 
ot  Airatoe,  the  daughters  are  left  to  their  nx>t3ier. " 
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"  Ton  should  endeavor  to  obtain  her  by  kmdnesB. " 

"And  suppose  that  Camilla,  not  out  of  love  to  the  chUd,  but  to 
wound  and  torture  me,  should  refuse  me  my  daughter,  what  then? 
Ah  1  you  ar«  silent,  doctor ;  you  see  I  cannot  act  otherwise. " 

"  I  feat,  my  lord,  you  will  have  some  trouble  in  ((etting  the  child. 
Lady  Elliot  has  lately  changed  all  the  servants  engaged  by  you,  not 
one  of  them  was  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  most  likely  that  none  of 
the  present  servants  know  you,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be 
obeyed." 

"  My  plans  are  all  arranged,  they  shall  not  prevent  me  from  fol- 
ftlling  them. " 

"But  if  they  refuse  to-let  you  enter?" 

"Ah,  but  I  shall  not  ask  them,  for  I  have  the  keys  neceesaiy  to 
enter  my  own  house.  When  I  left  home,  Camilla  threw  them 
laughing  and  jesting  into  my  trunk— I  now  have  them  with  me. 
All  your  objections  are  confuted.  Again,  farewell.  If  you  wish  to 
give  me  another  token  of  your  friendship,  meet  me  at  the  depot  in 
an  hour.    I  will  be  there  with  my  child. " 

He  pressed  the  doctor's  hand  tightly,  and  then  hurried  into  the 
house.  Noiselessly  hemounted  the  st«pe.  He  now  stood  in  fnmtof 
the  large  glass  door  leading  to  bis  dwelling ;  he  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment against  the  door  gasping  for  breath — for  a  moment  a  ahudder- 
ing  doiibt  overcame  him ;  he  seemed  to  see  the  lovely  countenance  of 
Camilla,  bedewed  with  teats,  imploring  his  mercy,  his  pity.  "No, 
nol  no  pity,  no  mercy,"  he  murmured;  "onward,  onward  1" 

He  drew  forUi  a  key,  opened  the  door  and  closed  it  noiselessly 
behind  him.  A  bright  lamp  burned  in  the  hall ;  sounds  of  laughing 
and  merry-making  could  be  heard  from  the  servants'  hall ;  the  cries 
of  a  child,  and  the  soft  lullaby  of  a  nurse  from  above.  No  one  saw 
or  heard  the  dark  form  of  their  returned  master  pass  slowly  through 
the  hall.  No  <H]e  saw  him  enter  his  former  sleeping  apartments. 
He  was  so  conversant  with  the  room  that  he  found  his  way  in  tiie 
dark  without  difficulty  to  his  secretary.  Taking  from  it  a  caudle 
and  some  matches,  he  soon  had  a  bright  light.  He  then  glanced 
Sternly  around  the  room.  All  was  as  usual,  not  a  chair  had  been 
moved  since  he  left.  Beneath  the  secretary  were  the  scrape  of  let- 
ters and  papers  he  had  torn  up  the  day  of  his  journey.  Even  the 
book  he  had  been  reading  that  morning  lay  upon  t^  table  in  front 
of  the  sofa;  beside  it  stood  the  same  silver  candlesticks,  with  the 
same  half'bumt  candles.  It  had  all  been  untouched ;  only  he,  the 
master  of  the  apartment,  had  been  touched  by  the  burning  hand  of 
misfortune — he  alone  was  changed,  transformed.  He  smiled  bitterly 
as  hia  eye  glanced  at  every  object  that  formerly  contributed  to  hie 
happiness.    Then  taking  up  the  light,  he  approached  the  table  upon 
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vrtiich  Btood  the  two  silver  candlesticks ;  lighting  one  after  Ute 
other,  the  large,  deserted-looking  chamber  became  illuminated, 
bringing  the  pictuiee  on  the  waUs,  the  hearj  satin  curtaiue,  the 
handsome  furniture,  the  tables  covered  with  caetly  knick-knacks, 
the  large  Japan  vases,  aad  a  huge  clock  upon  the  mantel'piece,  into 
view.  All  bore  a  gay  and  festive  appearance,  much  at  variance 
'with  the  unfortunate  man's  feelings. 

His  glance  bad  wandered  everywhere.  Not  once,  however,  had 
his  eye  strayed  to  two  large  pictures  hanging  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
room.  The  one  was  of  himself — gay,  smiling  features,  a  bright 
glance  such  as  was  never  now  seen  upon  his  countenance.  The 
other  was  Camilla — Camilla  in  her  bridal  robee,  as  beautiful  and 
lovely  as  a  dream,  with  her  glorious,  child-like  smile  in  which  he 
bad  so  long  believed — for  which,  seeing  in  it  the  reflection  of  her 
pure,  innocent  soul,  she  was  so  unspeakably  dear  to  him.  To  these 
two  picturee  he  had  completely  turned  his  back,  and  waa  walking 
sadly  up  and  down  the  room.  He  now  raised  his  head  proudly,  and 
his  countenance,  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been  sad  and  de- 
jected, was  now  daring  and  energetic. 

"Ic  is  time,"  murmured  he. 

With  a  firm  hand  he  grasped  a  bell  lying  upon  the  table.  Its 
loud,  reeoundisg  ring  disturbed  the  deep  stillness  that  reigned 
throughout  the  apartmeDts,  causing  Lord  Elliot's  heart  to  tremble 
with  woe.  But  there  was  no  noise — all  remained  quiet.  Lord 
Elliot  waited  awhile,  then  opening  the  door  passed  into  the  hall. 
Betuming,  he  again  rang  the  bell  long  and  loudly.  "They  cannot 
fail  to  hear  me  now,"  said  he. 

Several  doors  were  now  opened  by  some  of  the  servants,  but  their 
terror  was  such  that  they  retreated  in  baste,  Blamming  the  doors 
behind  them. 

Lord  Elliot  rang  again.  A  servant  now  hastened  forward; 
another  soon  followed ;  a  third  door  was  opened  from  which  sprang 
a  lively,  trim-looking  lady's  maid.  She  was  followed  by  the  house- 
girl.  Even  the  cook  rushed  up  the  steps.  All  hurried  forward  te 
a  room  which  was  generally  kept  locked,  but  which  now  stood 
wide  open.  All  gazed  at  the  man  standing  there  scanning  them 
with  an  earnest,  commanding  glance.  They  stood  thus  Icet  in  won- 
der for  a  moment,  then  Lord  Elliot  approached  the  door. 

"  Do  you  know  me— you,  there  T  said  he. 

"No,  wedo  not  know  you,"  said  the  waiter,  with  some  hesitation. 
"We  do  not  icnow  you,  and  would  like  to  know  by  what  right — " 

"There  is  no  question  here  of  your  likes  or  dislikes,  but  of  the 
orders  you  wfU  receive  from  me.  Do  you  know  the  picture  next " 
to  the  one  of  your  misteess?" 

L);.I....JbvCA"10g[C 
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"WehavebeeD  told  that  it  tsour  tnastar,  Lord  Billot." 

Lord  Elliot  Hdranced  oearer  the  pictore,  and  stood  boueath  it. 
"Do  you  know  me  nowT"  said  he. 

The  eerrante  examined  him  critically  for  a  time,  tiien  whispered 
and  oosgulted  together. 

"  Now  do  you  know  me  T"  repeated  Lord  Elliot. 

"We  think  we  have  the  hon<»  of  seeiog  his  exoellenc^,  LotiI 
Elliot, "  eaid  the  waiter. 

"Yes,  Lord  Elliot,  "repeated  the  lad^'B-maid,  the  house-Kitl.  ami 
the  cook,  bowing  respectfully. 

He  ordered  them  to  enter  the  room.  Tremblingly  they  obeyed 
him. 

"Are  theae  all  the  eervantB,  or  are  there  any  more  of  yon!"  said 
he. 

"Noonebutthenurse,  who  is  with  the  little  lady,  and  the  coach- 
man who  ia  in  the  stable. " 

*  That  is  right.     Gome  nearer,  all  o£  yoo. " 

Ab  they  obeyed,  he  oloeed  and  locked  the  door,  dropping  the  kej 
in  his  pocket.  The  servants  looked  at  him  in  wonder  and  terror, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe.  Though  th^  had  never  seen  their  mas- 
ter, they  knew  by  bis  stern,  expressive  countenance  that  something 
remarkable  was  about  to  transpire.  Like  all  other  servants,  tbe^ 
were  well  acquainted  witli  the  secrete,  the  behavior  of  their  em- 
ployer. They  were,  therefore,  convinced  that  their  mietrefls  was  tha 
cause  of  tlieir  master's  strange  conduct. 

"  Do  not  dare  to  move  from  ttiis  spot — do  not  make  a  sound, " 
said  Lord  Elliot,  taking  a  light  and  advancing  to  a  second  door. 
"  Remain  here.  If  I  need  you  I  will  coll. "  Throwing  a  last  look  at 
the  Mrrants,  Lord  Elliot  entered  the  adjoining  room,  drawing  tha 
bolt  quickly  behind  him. 

"All  is  right  now,"  said  he,  softly.  "None  of  them  can  fly  to 
warn  Camilla  to  return."  Candle  in  hand,  be  passed  through  the 
chamber,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left.  He  wished  to  ignora 
that  he  was  now  in  Camilla's  room,  which  was  associated  with  so 
many  painfully  eweet  remembrances  to  him.  He  entered  another 
room— be  hurried  tlirongh  it.  As  be  passed  by  the  large  bedstead 
BUiTounded  by  heavy  silk  curtains,  the  candle  in  his  hand  shook,  and 
a  deep  groan  escaped  his  breast.  He  now  stood  at  the  door  of  tba 
next  chamber.  He  stopped  for  a  mcnnent  to  gain  breatb  and  cour- 
age.  With  a  hasty  movement  he  threw  open  the  door  and  entered. 
His  heart  failed  him  when  he  beheld  the  peaceful  scene  before  him. 
A  dark  shady  carpet  covered  the  floor,  simple  green  blinds  hung  at 
the  windows.  There  were  no  handsome  paintings  on  the  wall,  no 
glittering  chandelier,  no  bright  fumiture,  and  stiU  the  SfUtaaaai 
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oontaised  a  wtmdroue  tenement,  a  great  treasure.  For  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  tttood  a  cradle,  in  the  cradle  laj  bis  child,  hia 
flist-bom — tbe  child  of  his  lore,  of  hie  lost  happiness.  He  knew 
by  thn  great  joy  that  overcame  him,  hj  the  loud  beating  of  bis 
heart,  by  the  tears  that  welled  to  his  eyes,  that  this  was  hie  child. 
He  prayed  God  to  bleee  it— he  swore  to  love  ft  faithfully  to  all  eter- 
nity. He  at  last  found  the  strength  to  approach  ^he  little  sleeping 
being  whoae  preeence  filled  him  with  such  wild  joy. 

The  nurse  sat  by  the  cradle  fast  asleep.  She  did  not  see  Lord 
Elliot  kneel  beside  the  cradle  and  look  tenderly  at  the  sleeping  face 
<rf  her  nursling— she  did  not  see  him  kiss  the  child,  then  lay  ite 
little  hands  upon  his  own  bowed  head  as  if  he  needed  hie  little 
daughter's  blessing  to  strengthen  him.  But  all  at  onoe  ^le  was 
shaken  by  a  strong  hand,  and  a  loud,  commanding  voice  ordered 
her  to  wake  up,  to  open  her  eyes.  She  sprang  from  het  chair  in 
terror — she  had  had  a  bad  dream.  But  there  still  stood  the  strange 
man,  saying  in  a  stem  voice,  "Get  op  and  prepare  to  leave  here  at 
once  with  me." 

She  wished  to  cry  for  help,  but  as  she  opened  her  mouth,  he 
threw  his  strong  arm  around  her.  "  If  you  make  a  sound,  I  take  the 
child  and  leave  yon  here  alone.  I  have  the  right  to  command  hwe 
— lam  the  father  of  this  child." 

"Lord  Elliot  I"  cried  the  uurae,  in  amazement. 

Lord  Elliot  smiled.  This  involuntary  recognition  of  his  right 
did  him  good  and  softened  him. 

"  Fear  nothing, "  said  he,  kindly,  "  no  harm  sliall  happen  to  you. 
I  take  you  and  the  child.  If  you  love  and  are  kind  to  it,  you 
shall  receive  from  me  a  pension  for  life';  from  to-day  your  wages 
are  doubled.  For  this  I  demand  nothing,  but  that  you  should  col- 
lect  at  once  the  necessary  articles  of  clothing  of  this  child,  and  put 
ttiem  together.  If  you  are  ready  in  fifteen  minntee,  I  will  give  you 
this  gold  piece." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  took  from  his  purse  a  gold  piece, 
which  lent  wings  to  the  stout  feet  at  the  nurse. 

"Is  all  you  need  inhere!"  said  he. 

Beoeiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  took  his  light  and  left 
ttte  chamber.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  lock^  another  Aoor 
leading  into  the  hall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possible  escape  of  the 
nurse. 

As  he  entered  Camilla's  boudoir  his  countenance  became  dark 
and  stem;  every  gentle  and  tender  feeling  that  his  .child  had  aroused 
now  fled  frmn  his  heart.  He  was  now  the  insulted  husband,  the 
man  whose  htmor  was  wounded  in  its  most  sensitive  point — who 
came  to  punish,  to  revenge,  to  seek  the  proofs  of  the  guilt  he  suS' 
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pected.  He  placed  the  light  upon  the  table,  and  opened  his  wife's 
portfolio  to  seek  for  the  ke^  of  her  drawer,  which  was  geaerally 
kept  there.  It  was  in  its  usual  place.  Loid  Elliot  ahoddered  as  he 
touched  it ;  it  felt  like  burning  fire  ta  his  hand. 

"  It  is  the  ke;  to  mj  grave, "  nmnnred  he. 

With  a  firm  hand  he  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  opened  the  drawer, 
and  diew  out  the  letteiB  and  papers  it  contained.  There  were  hia 
own  letters,  the  letters  of  lore  and  tenderness  he  had  sent  her  from 
Copenhagen  ;  among  them  he  found  others  full  of  passionate  proofs 
of  the  criminal  and  unholy  love  he  had  come  to  punish.  Camilla 
had  not  had  the  delicacy  to  separate  her  husband's  from  her  lover'a 
letters ;.  she  had  carelessl;  thrown  them  in  the  same  drawer.  Aa 
Lord  Elliot  saw  this  he  laughed  aloud,  a  feeling  of  inexpreeaible 
cont«mpt  overpowered  his  soul  and  deadened  hia  pain.  He  could 
not  continue  to  love  one  who  had  not  only  been  faithless  to  bim,  imt 
wanting  in  delicacy  to  the  partner  of  her  sin. 

Lord  Elliot  read  but  one  of  the  beau  cotmn'i  letters,  then  tiirew 
it  careleesly  aside.  He  didnotcaietoreadmoreof  the  silly  apeecbee, 
the  guilty  protestationB  of  constancy  of  her  insipid  lover.  He 
searched  but  for  cme  letter ;  he  wished  to  find  the  original  of  the  last 
one  Camilla  had  written  to  him,  for  he  knew  her  too  well  to  give 
her  credit  for  the  composition  of  that  cold,  sneering.  (Jstermiiied 
letter.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  find  the  author,  whose  erery  word 
had  pierced  his  soul  like  a  dagger,  driving  bim  at  first  almost  to 


A  wild,  triumphant  cry  now  escaped  from  him,  leeounding  fear- 
fully in  the  solitary  chambers.  He  had  found  iti  The  letter  was 
clutched  tightly  in  his  trembling  hands  as  he  read  the  first  lines. 
It  was  in  the  same  bond  as  the  others,  it  was  the  writing  of  his  rival, 
Von  Kindar,  ber  beau  cousin. 

Lord  Elliot  folded  the  paper  carefully  and  bid  it  in  his  boeom ; 
then  throwing  the  others  into  the  drawer,  he  locked  it,  placing  th* 
key  in  the  portfolio.  ' 

"It  is  well,"  said  he,  "I  have  now  all  I  need.  This  letter  is  his 
death-  warrant. " 

He  took  the  light  and  left  the  room.  Fifteen  minutee  had  just 
elapeed  when  be  entered  his  daughter's  chamber.  The  nurse  ad- 
vanced to  meet  bim,  the  child  and  a  bundle  of  clothee  in  her  arms, 
and  received  the  promised  gold  piece. 

"Now,  we  must  hasten,"  said  he,  stepping  into  the  hall. 

They  passed  silently  through  the  house,  down  the  steps,  and  into 
the  court- yard.  Lord  Elliot  walked  hastily  on,  followed  by  the  wtm- 
dering  nurse.  He  stopped  at  the  stable  door,  calling  londlj  upon  th« 
coachman  to  get  up  and  prepare  the  horses.     At  twelve  o'clock  the 
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ooachnum  wu  to  go  for  Mb  miBtreBs ;  ha  was  therefore  drened,  and 
had  only  laid  down  for  a  short  nap. 

"  Put  the  horses  to  the  carriage, "  repeated  Lord  Elliot. 

The  ooaohmaa,  raising  his  lamp,  threw  a  full  glare  of  light  upon 
the  stranger. 

"  I  do  not  know  yoo, "  said  he,  roughly ;  "  I  receive  orders  from 
no  one  hut  m^  mistresa. " 

For  answer.  Lord  Elliot  drew  from  his  breast  a  packet  pistol. 

"  If  you  are  not  ready  in  five  minutes,  I  will  shoot  you  through 
the  head, "  sold  Lord  Elliot,  quietly,  tapping  the  trigger. 

"For  God's  sake,  obey  Mm,  John,"  cried  the  nuiee;  "it  is  his 
exoellency  Lord  Elliot  1" 

In  five  minutes  the  carriage  was  ready,  owing  much  more  to  the 
loaded  pistol  still  in  Lord  Elliot's  hand  than  to  the  convictiim  that 
tHis  Btrai^B,  angry-looking  man  was  his  master. 

"To  the  depot  r  cried  Lord  Elliot,  placing  the  child  and'attree  In 
the  carriage,  then  jumping  in  after  them — "  to  the  depot  in  all  haste  I" 

They  reached  the  building  in  a  few  minutes.  There  stood  the 
horses  in  readiness,  and  beside  them  Ixvd  ESliot's  servant,  with  his 
baggage.  He  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and,  giving  the  coachman 
a  douoeiar,  ordered  him  to  loosen  the  horses  and  return  home  with 

"Bat,  your  honor,"  stammered  the  mystified  coachman,  "how 
am  I  to  call  for  my  lady  if  you  take  the  carriage  T" 

"Hy  lady  can  wait,"  said  Lord  Elliot,  jeeringly.  "If  she  re- 
proaches you,  tell  her  that  Lord  Elliot  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
her ;  that  he  will  return  in  eight  days  with  her  carriage. " 

"  But  ahe  will  dismiss  me  from  her  servioe,  my  lord. " 

"Wait  patiently  for  eight  days,  and  then  you  shall  ent«r  mine.' 
And  now,  awt^  with  you  I" 

The  coachman  dared  not  answer,  and  soon  disappeared  with  his 
horeee. 

The  fresh  horses  were  put  to  the  carriage,  the  servant  swung  him- 
self op  to  bis  seat ;  Lord  Elliot  stood  in  front  of  the  carri^e  with 
.   bis  friend  Dr.  Blitz. 

"All  has  happened  as  I  desired."  said  he.  "I  take  m;  child 
away  with  me.  and,  with  Ood's  will,  she  shall  never  know  but  that 
death  deprived  her  of  her  mother.  Poor  child  I  she  has  no  mother, 
but  I  will  love  her  with  all  the  strength  of  a  father,  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother,  and  I  have  a  noble  sister  who  will  guard  and 
watch  over  her.  She  awaito  me  at  Kiel.  I  accompany  my  child  so 
far.  bnt  an  soon  as  she  is  in  the  faithful  hands  of  my  sister,  as  soon 
as  I  have  placed  them  upon  the  ship  sailing  for  Copenhagen,  I  retam 
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"Whrehcmld  you  Fetnm,  tny  lord?"  said  the  doctor,  in  tnror. 
"Is  it  not  euQlcient  that  you  have  deprived  the  inottter6f  her  child? 
that  jau  have  branded  the  wonum  witti  ehame  before  fiie  whole 
world  T    What  auxe  would  70a  do,  mj  lord  ?" 

With  a  Btrange  smile,  Lord  Elliot  laid  his  hand  upon,  ttw  doctor's 
■boulder. 

"  FI0W8  th^e  milk  instead  o(  blood  in  your  veins,  roan  T  or  have 
you  forgotten  that  I  have  been  hit  by  a  poisoned  arrow  T  I  muit  be 
revenged,  if  I  would  not  die  of  this  wound. " 

"Let  your  wounds  bleed,  my  lord — the  longer  they  bleed,  the    ' 
■ocmer  they  will  heal.     But  why  destroy  the  arrow  that  wounded 
youT    Will  you  recover  the  sooner  or  suffer  the  lessT" 

"Again  I  ask  you,  is  there  milk  inetefld  of  blood  in  your  veins  T 
Uyhmtor  is  stained — I  must  cleanse  it  with  the  blood  of  my  enemy." 

"A  duel,  then,  my  lordf  You  will  suffer  chance  to  decide  your 
most  holy  and  saored  interests — your  honor  sud  life  f  And  if  chance 
is  against  yon  T    If  you  fall,  instead  of  your  adversary  T" 

"Then,  my  friend,  Ood  will  have  decided  it,  and  I  shall  thank 
Him  for  relieving  me  from  a  life  which  will  from  henoefortli  be  a 
heavy  burden  to  me.  Farewell,  doctor.  I  will  be  with  you  in  eight 
days,  and  will  again  need  your  assistance." 

"It  is  then  irrevocable,  my  lord?" 

"Irrevocable,  doctor." 

"  I  shall  be  ready.  God  grant  that  if  this  sad  drama  Is  to  end  in 
blood,  it  may  not  be  yours  I" 

They  pressed  each  other's  bands  tenderly.  Lord  EUliot  sfffsng 
into  the  carrit^e,  the  coachman  whipped  his  horses,  and  the  car- 
riage in  which  were  the  unfortunate  man  and  the  stolen  child  rolled 
merrily  along  the  deserted  streela. 


CHAPTER  ZI. 


Pbdiob  Henst  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  down  into  the 
garden.  He  saw  his  wife  walking  in  the  park  with  her  ladies,  and 
enjoying  the  clear,  cool  winter  day ;  he  heard  their  gay  and  merry 
lai^;hter,  but  he  felt  no  wish  to  join  them  and  share  their  mirth. 

Since  that  day  in  the  wood,  a  change  had  come  upon  the  prince 
—a  dark,  despairing,  melancholy  had  taken  possession  of  him,  but 
he  would  not  let  it  be  seen  ;  he  forced  himself  to  a  noisy  gayety, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  he  was  the  same  tender,  devot«d, 
complaisant  lover  he  had  been  before ;  but  the  mask  under  which  he 
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ooooeoled  his  dislike  and  aoom  was  a  cruel  torture  and  terrible 
agfoiy ;  when  he  heard  her  laugh  he  fell  as  if  a  sharp  dagger  had 
wouitded  bin  ;  when  he  touched  her  band,  be  could  witb  difficulty 
tnipprew  a  cry  of  pain ;  but  he  oouqueied  himaelf .  and  kept  his  grief 
and  jealous;  down,  down  in  hia  heart.  It  was  poaaible  he  wae  mis- 
takes. It  was  poaaible  his  wife  was  innocent ;  that  his  friend  waa 
tnie.  Hia  own  heart  wished  this  ao  eameetly ;  hia  noble  and  great 
soul  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  degpising  those  whom  he  had  onoe 
loved  and  trusted  so  fully.  He  wished  to  believe  that  be  had  had  a 
hurtful  dream ,-  that  a  momentary  madneae  had  darkeued  his  brain ; 
he  would  rather  distrust  all  his  reflections  than  to  believe  that  this 
woman,  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  hia  nature,  this 
□lan  whom  he  had  confided  in  so  entirely,  had  deceived  and  betrayed 
him.  It  was  too  horrible  to  doubt  the  noblest  and  moet  beautiful, 
the  holiest  and  gentlest — to  be  so  confounded,  so  uncertain  in  hia 
beet  and  purest  feelings.  He  could  not  banish  doubt  from  his  heart ; 
like  a  death-worm,  it  was  gnawing  day  and  night,  destroying  his 
vitality — poisoning  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  eves  in  hia  dreams 
uttering  horrible  words  of  mockery.  Since  thaf&e  in  the  wood  he 
had  been  observant,  he  had  watched  every  glance,  listened  to  every 
word  ;bnt  he  had  discovered  nothing.  Both  appeared  unembarrassed 
and  innocent ;  perhaps  they  dissembled ;  perhaps  they  bad  seen  him 
as  he  lay  before  the  hut,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  since  that  day 
following  and  observing  them,  and  by  their  candor  and  simidicity 
they  would  disarm  his  suspicions  and  lull  his  distrust  to  sleep, 
^is  IJiought  kept  him  ever  on  bis  guard ;  he  would,  he  must  know 
if  he  had  been  betrayed ;  he  must  have  absolute  certainty.  He 
stood  concealed  behind  the  curtains  of  hia  window,  and  looked 
down  into  the  gardrai.  His  eyea  were  fixed  with  a  glowing,  con- 
suming expression  upon  the  princess,  who.  with  one  of  her  ladies, 
now  passed  before  his  window  uid  looked  np,  but  she  could  not  see 
him  ;  he  was  completely  hidden  behind  the  heavy  silk  curtains. 

The  princess  passed  on,  convinced  that  if  her  husband  had  bera 
In  his  room,  he  would  have  come  forward  to  greet  her. 

The  prince  wished  her  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  "Now," 
thought  he,  "she  feels  secure ;  she  does  not  suspect  I  am  observing 
her,  at  last  I  may  find  an  opportunity  to  become  convinced. " 

Count  Kalkreuth  was  there ;  he  had  gone  down  iuto  the  garden. 
He  advanced  to  meet  the  princess,  they  greeted  each  other,  but  in 
their  simple,  accustomed  manner,  he,  the  count,  respectfully  and 
ceremoniously— the  princess  dignified,  careless,  and  condescending. 
And  now  they  walked  near  each  other,  chatting,  laughing,  obarm- 
ingly  vivacious,  and  excited  by  their  oonversation. 

^e  princ«  stood  behind  bis  curtain  with  a  loudly -beating  heart, 
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breathless  from  anxiety ;  they  came  nearer ;  she  led  the  way  to  the 
little  lake  whose  smooth  and  frozen  surface  shone  like  a  mirror. 
The  connt  pointed  to  the  take,  and  seemed  to  aak  a  question ;  the 
princess  nodded  affirmatively,  and  tuniing  to  her  ladies,  she  spoke 
a  few  words  ;  they  bowed  and  withdrew. 

'Theyaregoingto  skate,"  murmured  the  prinoe.  "fflie  has  sent 
her  ladies  to  bring  her  skates ;   she  wishes  to  be  alone  with  the 

Breathless,  almost  in  death-agony,  he  watched  them ;  they  stood 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  talked  quietly.  The  expreeai<Hi8  of 
their  countenancee  were  unchanged,  calm,  and  friendly ;  they  were 
certainly  speaking  of  indifferent  things.  But  what  meaaB  that? 
The  princess  dropped  her  handkerchief,  seemingly  by  accident. 
The  count  raised  it  and  handed  it  to  her ;  she  took  it  and  thanked 
him  smilingly,  then  in  a  few  moments  she  put  her  hand,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  under  her  relvet  mantle.  The  prince  cried  out ; 
be  had  seen  something  white  in  her  hand  which  she  oonoealed  in 
her  bosom. 

"Aletterl  aletterl"  crid  he,  in  a  heart-breaking  tone,  and  like 
a  madman  pursued  by  furiee,  be  rushed  out. 

The  Princess  Wilhelmina  was  in  the  act  of  having  her  skates 
fastened  on  by  her  maid,  when  Prince  Henry  advanced  with  haa^ 
steps  from  the  alley  which  led  to  the  l^e. 

Count  Kalkreuth  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  greeted  him  with 
gay,  jesting  words ;  but  the  prince  had  no  word  of  reply  tot  him  ;  lie 
passed  him  silently,  with  a  contemptuous  glance,  and  stepped 
directly  in  front  of  the  princess,  who  looked  up  with  a  kindly  smile. 
He  said ; 

"  Madame,  it  is  too  cold  and  rough  to  skate  to-day ;  I  will  have 
the  honor  to  conduct  you  to  your  rooms. " 

Princess  Wilhelmina  laughed  heartily.  "It  is  4  fresh,  invigor- 
ating winter  day,  my  husband.  If  you  are  cold,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  weather,  but  of  your  light  clothing,  I  pray  you  to  send  for 
your  furs,  and  then  we  will  run  a  race  over  the  ice  and  become 

Prince  Henry  did  not  answer.  He  seized  the  arm  of  Uie  princess 
and  placed  it  in  bis  own.  "Come,  madame,  I  will  conduct  you  to 
your  apartment. " 

Wilhelmina  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment,  but  she  read  in  his 
excited  and  angry  countenance  that  she  must  not  dare  oppose  him. 
"  Permit  nae,  at  least,  to  have  my  skates  removed, "  said  she,  shortly, 
giving  a  sign  to  her  maid.  The  prince  stood  near,  while  her  maid 
knelt  before  her  and  removed  the  skates.  Count  Ealkrenth  was  at 
some  distance. 
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Hot  mid  vord  Interropted  tlie  portentoaB  silence.  Once  the 
prince  uttered  &  haety  and  scornful  exol&niatl<Hi.  He  had  inter- 
cepted a  glance  which  the  princesB  exchanged  with  Count  Eallcreuth, 
and  a  glance  full  of  significance  and  meaning. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  prince?"  said  Wilhelmiua. 

"  I  am  cold, "  said  he  roughly,  but  the  perepiration  was  standing 
in  large  drops  on  his  forehead. 

When  the  skates  were  taken  off,  the  prince  drew  his  wife  on 
quickly,  without  a  word  or  greeting  to  his  friend.  Kalkreuth  stood 
pale  and  immorable,  and  gaxed  thoughtfully  upon  the  glittering  ice. 
"I  fear  he  knows  all,  "murmured  he.  "Oh  my  God,  my  God  1  Why 
will  not  the  earth  open  and  swallow  me  up?  I  am  a  mieecable, 
gnllty  wretch,  and  in  hie  presence  I  must  cast  my  eyes  with  shame 
to  the  ground.  I  have  deceived,  betrayed  him,  and  yet  I  loTe  him. 
Woe  is  me  1"  He  clasped  his  hands  wildly  over  his  face,  as  if  he 
would  bide  from  daylight  and  the  glad  aun  the  blush  of  shame  which 
burned  upon  his  cheeks ;  Oien  slowly,  with  bead  bowed  down,  he 
left  the  garden. 

The  prince,  during  this  time,  had  walked  rapidly  on  with  his 
^vife ;  no  word  was  exchanged  between  them.  Only  once,  when  be 
felt  her  arm  trembling,  be  turned  and  said  harshly : 

"Why  do  you  tremblet" 

"  It  is  cold  r  said  she,  monot<mou8ly. 

"  And  yet, "  said  he,  laughing  derisively,  "  it  is  such  lovely,  in- 
vigorating weather. " 

They  went  onward  silently ;  they  entered  the  castle  and  ascended 
the  steps  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess.  Now  they  were  in  her 
cabinet — in  this  quiet,  confidential  family  room,  where  Prince 
Henry  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours  with  his  beloved  Wilhel- 
mina.  Now  he  stood  before  her,  with  a  cold,  contemptuous  glance, 
panting  for  breath,  too  agitated  to  speak. 

The  princess  was  pale  as  death  :  unspeakable  angnish  was  writ- 
ten in  her  face.  She  dared  not  interrupt  this  fearful  silence,  and 
^tpeored  to  be  only  occupied  in  arranging  her  toilet ;  she  took  off 
her  hat  and  velvet  mantle. 

"Madame,"  said  the  prince  at  last,  gasping  at  every  word,  "lam 
here  to  make  a  request  of  you  t" 

Wilhelmina  bowed  coldly  and  ceremoniously.  "You  have  only 
to  command,  my  husband  1" 

"Well,  then, "said  he,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  artificial 
composure,  "  I  command  you  to  show  me  the  letter  you  have  hidden 
in  your  boeom. " 

"What  letter,  princet"  stammered  she,  stepping  back  alarmed. 

"The  letter  which  Count  Kalkreutli  gave  you  in  the  garden.    Bo 
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not  utter  a  fabebood ;  do  not  d&re  lo  deny  H.  I  am  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  rastrained  ij  anj  eaitiily  consideration. " 

Aa  he  atood  thos,  opposed  to  her,  with  flaahlng  eyea,  with  trom- 
bling  lipe,  and  hia  arm  raised  threateningly,  Wllhebnina  felt  that  it 
would  be  dangerouB,  indeed  impoaeible  to  make  any  opposition. 
She  knew  that  the  deoistve  moment  had  arrived,  the  veil  must  bo 
lifted,  and  that  deception  was  no  longer  possible. 

"The  letter  1  give  me  the  letter!"  ciled  the  prince,  with  a  menac- 
ing voice. 

Wilhebnina  gazed  at  him  steadily,  with  eyee  full  of  booth  and 
hatred. 

"  Here  it  is, "  taking  the  letter  calmly  from  her  boaom,  and  hand- 
ily it  to  the  prinoe. 

He  anatehed  it  like  a  tiger  abont  to  tear  bis  prey  to  pieces ;  but 
when  be  bad  opened  It  and  held  it  before  him,  the  paper  trembled 
so  in  his  hands,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  read  it.  Once  be  murmured ; 
"Ah  I  he  dares  to  say  thou  to  you ;  he  calls  yon  his  'adored  Wilhel- 
mina  I'"  He  read  on,  groaning,  Bometimea  crying  out  aloud,  then 
muttering  wild  Imprecations, 

The  princess  stood  in  front  of  him,  pale  as  death,  trembling  in 
every  limb ;  her  teeth  were  chattering,  and  she  was  forced  to  lean 
against  her  chair  to  keep  from  falling. 

When  the  prince  had  finished  reading  tJie  letter,  he  crushed  it 
and  thrust  it  in  bis  bosom,  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  wife  with 
an  expression  of  such  intense,  unspeakable  misery,  tiiat  the  prinoeae 
felt  her  beart  moved  to  its  profound^t  depths. 

"  Oh,  my  husband, "  abe  said,  "  corse  me  1 — morder  me  1 — bat  do  not 
look  upon  me  thus."  She  then  sank  as  if  pressed  down  by  an  invlBl- 
ble  power,  to  her  knees,  and  raised  her  hands  to  him  imploringly. 

The  prince  laughed  coarsely,  and  stepped  back.  "  Rise,  madame, " 
said  he,  "we  are  not  acting  a  comedy — it  ia  only  your  husband  who 
is  speaking  with  you.  Rise,  madame,  and  give  me  the  key  to  your 
secretary.  You  will  understand  that  after  having  read  tiiis  letter  I 
desire  to  see  the  others.  As  your  husband,  I  have  at  least  the  right 
to  know  bow  much  confidence  you  have  placed  in  your  lover,  and 
bow  far  you  return  his  passion. " 

"  You  despise  me, "  cried  Wilhelmina,  bursting  into  tears. 

"I  think  I  am  jnstifled  in  doing  so,"  said  he,  coldly.  "Stand 
up,  and  give  me  the  key." 

She  roae  and  sta^ered  to  the  table.     "Here  is  the  key." 

The  prince  opened  the  secretary.  "Where  are  the  letters, 
madame!" 

"  In  the  upper  drawer  to  the  left. " 

"Ab,"  saidluv  with  a  rude  laugh,  "not  even  fna  secret  compart 
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ment  have  ;oa  guarded  these  preoiotis  letters.  Tou  were  so  sure  of 
my  blind  oonSdenoe  in  you  that  you  did  not  even  conceal  your 
jewels." 

Princeaa  Wilhelmina  did  not  answer,  but  as  the  prince  read  one 
after  the  other  of  the  letters,  she  sank  again  upon  her  knees.  "  My 
Qod,  my  God  I"  munBured  ahe,  "  have  pity  upon  me  I  Send  Thy 
ligbtuiug  and  crush  me.  Oh,  my  God  I  why  will  not  the  earth 
cover  me  and  hide  me  from  hia  glance  1" 

Biven  of  teats  buret  from  her  eyes,  and  raising  her  arms  to 
heaven,  she  uttered  prayers  of  anguish  and  repentance. 

The  prince  read  on,  on,  in  these  unholy  lettters.  Once  he  ex- 
claimed  aloud,  and  rushed  with  the  letter  to  the  princeea. 

"la  this  true?"  said  he — "is  this  which  you  have  written,  true?" 

"Whatf  Is  what  true!"  said  Wilhelmina,  rising  slowly  from 
her  knees. 

"  He  thanks  you  in  this  letter  for  having  written  to  him  that  you 
have  never  loved  any  man  but  himself — him — Kalkreuth  alone  I 
Did  you  write  the  truth  C 

"  I  wrote  it,  and  it  is  the  truth, "  said  the  princess,  who  had  now 
folly  recovered  her  energy  and  her  composure.  ."  Yee,  sir,  I  have 
loved  no  one  but  Kalkreutii  alone.  I  could  not  force  my  heart  to 
kyve  yon — you  who  in  the  beginning  disdained  me,  then  one  day  in 
an  idle  mood  wei«  pleased  to  love  me,  to  offer  me  your  favor.  I 
yraa  no  slave  to  be  set  aside  when  you  were  in  the  humor,  and  to 
count  myself  blessed  amongst  women  when  you  should  find  me 
'worthy  of  your  high  regard.  I  was  a-free  bom  woman,  and  aa  I 
could  not  give  my  hand  to  him  I  loved,  I  gave  my  heart— that  heart 
which  you  rejected.  You  have  the  right  to  kill  me,  but  not  to  de- 
mise me — to  diahonor  me. " 

"Doldishonoryou  when  I  speak  the  truth!"  cried  tiie  prince. 

"  Ton  do  not  speah  the  truth.  I  have  sinned  heavily  against  you. 
I  suffered  your  love— I  could  not  return  it.  I  had  not  the  courage 
when  I  saw  you,  who  had  so  long  disdained  me,  lying  at  my  feet, 
declaring  your  passion  and  imploring  my  love  in  return,  to  confess 
to  you  that  I  could  never  love  you — that  my  heart  was  no  longer 
free.  This  is  my  crime — this  alone.  I  could  not  force  my  heart  to 
love  you,  but  I  could  be  faithful  to  mj  duty,  and  I  have  been  so.  It 
la  not  necessary  for  me  to  blush  and  cast  my  eyes  down  before  my 
husband.  My  love  is  pure — my  virtue  untarnished.  I  have  broken 
no  faith  with  you." 

"Hiseiabteplaj  oq  words  I"  said  the  t^inoe.  "You  have  been  a 
hypocrite — your  crime  is  twofold ;  you  have  sinned  against  me — 
you  have  sinned  against  your  love.  You  have  been  a  base  coward 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  do  jurtice  to  the  feelings  of  your  own 
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heart.  What  mean  jou  b^  saying  you  have  broken  no  faith  wiUi 
met  Ton  have-acted  a  daily  lie.  Oh,  madome,  how  have  I  hired 
you  I  Both  body  and  soul  were  lost  in  that  wild  lore.  When  joa 
stood  with  your  lover  and  listaned  well  plevsed  to  those  glowing 
confeeaiona  of  his  sinful  love,  you  excoaed  younielf  and  thought, 
forsooth,  you  were  breaking  no  faith.  You  have  defrauded  me  <rf 
the  woman  I  loved  and  the  friend  whom  I  trusted.  May  God  cmse 
you,  even  as  I  do  I    Hay  Heaven  chastise  you,  even  as  I  shall  I" 

He  raised  both  his  hands  over  her  as  if  he  would  call  down 
Heaven's  curse  upon  her  guilty  head,  then  turned  and  left  ibe  room. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


It  vras  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Deep  silence  reigned,  the 
daiknesB  of  night  still  enoompasaed  the  world,  the  wear;  mig^t  still 
sleep  and  rest,  life  had  recommenced  nowhere,  nowhere  except  at 
Sane-Souci,  nowhere  except  in  the  apartment  of  the  king ;  while  his 
people  slept,  the  king  watched,  he  watched  to  work  and  think  l(x 
hia  people.  Without  the  wind  howled  and  blew  the  snow  against 
hia  window,  and  made  even  the  fire  in  his  room  fiicker ;  but  the 
king  heeded  it  not.  He  had  completed  hie  toilet  and  drunk  hia 
chocolate ;  now  he  was  working.  It  did  not  disturb  him  that  his 
room  was  cold,  that  the  candle  on  his  table  gave  but  a  poor  light, 
and  even  seemed  to  increase  the  appearance  of  discomfort  in  hia 
apartment ;  it  gave  eufflcieot  light  to  enable  him  to  read  the  letters 
which  lay  upon  hia  table,  and  which  had  arrived  the  previous  day. 
Hia  ministers  might  steep — the  king  waked  and  worked.  He  read 
every  letter  and  petition,  and  wrote  a  few  words  of  anawer  on  the 
margin  of  each.  After  reading  all  businees  communications,  the 
king  took  hia  own  lettera,  those  that  were  addreseed  to  him  peracm- 
ally,  and  came  from  hia  absent  friends.  His  countenance,  which 
before  was  grave  and'  determined,  aaaumcd  a  aoft  and  gentle  ex- 
pression, and  a  smile  played  upon  hia  lipe.  The  receipts  for  to-day 
were  small.  There  were  but  few  letters,  and  the  large  propcrtion  of 
them  came  from  relations  of  the  king,  or  from  distant  acqnaint- 

"  No  letter  from  D'Argens,"  said  the  king,  smiling.  "My  eccle- 
siastic letter  has  accumplisbed  the  desired  end,  and  the  good  mar- 
quis will  arrive  here  to-day  to  rail  at,  and  then  forgive  me.  Ah, 
here  ia  a  letter  from  DAlembert  "Well,  this  is  doubtless  an  agree- 
able letter,  for  it  wilt  inform  me  that  D'Alembert  accepts  my  pro- 
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pOBal,  and  haa  decided  to  become  the  president  of  mj  Academy  of 


He  haetilf  broke  the  seal,  and  while  he  read  a  dark  cloud  over- 
shadowed  hie  brow.  "He  declines  mj  offer,"  he  eaid,  dieconteiit- 
edly.  "Hie pride  conBista  in  a  disregard  for  princes;  he  — ishes 
poBteritj  to  admire  him  for  hia  nnaelfishnees.  Oh,  he  does  not  yet 
know  poeterity.  She  will  either  be  utterly  silent  on  this  enbjeot  or, 
ahouhl  it  be  spoken  of,  it  will  be  considered  an  act  of  folly  which 
D'Alembertcommitted.  He  ia  a  proud  and  haughty  man,  as  they 
all  are. "  He  again  took  the  letter  and  read  it  osce  more,  but  more 
slowly  aod  more  carefully  than  before  ;  gradually  the  clouds  disap- 
peared from  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  have  misjudged  D'Alembert.  My  displeasure 
at  a  disappointed  hope  blinded  me ;  D'Alembert  is  Bot  a  small,  vain 
man,  but  a  free  and  great  spirit.  He  now  refuses  my  preaidency, 
'with  a  salary  of  sii  thousand  thalers,  as  he  last  year  refused  the 
position  of  tutor  to  the  heirof  the  throne  of  Russia,  withasalary  of 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  prefers  to  be  poor  and  needy,  and 
to  live  up  fi^e  flights  of  stairs,  and  be  his  own  master,  than  to  live 
in  a  palace  as  the  servant  of  a  prince.  I  cannot  be  angry  with  him, 
for  he  has  thought  and  acted  as  a  wise  man  ;  and  were  I  not  Fred- 
erick, I  would  gladly  be  D'Alembert.  I  will  not  love  him  lesa 
because  he  has  refused  my  offer.  Ah,  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  know 
that  there  are  still  men  who  are  independent  enough  to  exercise 
their  will  and  judgment  in  oppoeition  to  the  king.  Princes  would 
be  more  noble,  if  those  with  whom  they  associated  were  not  so  mis- 
erable and  ahallow -hearted.  D'Alembert  shall  be  a  lesson  and  a 
consolation  to  me ;  there  are  still  men  who  are  not  deceiven  and 
flatterers,  fools  and  betrayers,  but  really  men. " 

He  carefully  refolded  the  letter,  and,  before  placing  it  in  hia 
portfolio,  nodded  to  it  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  had  been  D'Alembert 
himself.     He  then  took  another  letter. 

"I  do  not  recognize  this  writing,"  he  said,  as  he  examined  the 
address.  "  It  is  from  Switzerland,  and  is  directed  to  me  personally. 
¥i  Dm  whom  is  it?" 

He  opened  the  letter,  and  glanced  first  at  the  signature. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "from  Jean  Jacques  Rouaseaul  I  promised  him 
an  a^lum.  The  free  Switzers  persecuted  the  unhappy  philosopher, 
and  my  good  Lord  Marshal  prayed  my  assistance  for  him.  Lord 
Marshal  is  now  in  Scotland,  and  it  will  not  benefit  him  to  have  his 
friend  here.  Wei!,  perhaps  it  may  lead  to  his  return,  if  he  hopes  to 
find  Rousseau  here.     I  must  see  what  the  [diilosopheT  says. " 

The  letter  contained  only  a  few  lines,  which  the  king  read  with 
utter  astonishment. 
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"Vraimentl''  he  exclaimed;  "philoaoidiera  rU  belong  fo  tba 
devil.  This  Jean  Jacques  does  not  content  himaelf  with  declining 
m7  offer,  but  he  does  it  in  on  nnh^ard-ol  nuumec.  This  ia  a  wwk 
of  Alt;  IdiuBt  read  it  again." 

The  king  read  aloud  in  a  most  pathetic  voice  i  "Yobs  majesty 
m'offreuQMjrle,  et  m'yprome  la  liberty;  maieTonsavezuneapSe, 
et  vons  6tea  roi.  Yous  m'offrez  une  pension,  4  moi,  q"i  n'a  rien 
fait  pour  vous.  Mais  en  avez-vous  donnd  &'tous  leg  braves  gen>  qui 
ant  perdu  biaset  jambes  enToeservicesr 

"  Well, "  said  the  king,  laughing,  "  if  being  a  ruffian  makes  one  a 
philosopher,  Jean  Jacques  Boueseau  deserves  to  be  called  the  greet«at 
phiioeopher  in  the  world.  Truly,  Fortune  is  plaTiag  curious  pranks 
with  me  to-day,  and  eeiems  determined  to  lower  my  royal  pride. 
Two  refusals  at  one  time ;  two  philosophers  who  decline  my  invits- 
tioa.  No,  not  two  [riiilosophers — D'Alembert  is  a  philoeojdiOT,  but 
Bousseau  ia  in  truth  a  fool. " 

He  tore  this  letter,  and  threw  the  pieces  in  the  fire.  He  thra 
seized  another  letter,  but  laid  it  down  again  before  opening  it.  He 
had  heard  the  great  dock  in  the  hall  strike  eight.  That  was  tite 
sign  that  the  business  of  the  day,  which  he  shared  with  bis  atten- 
dants, should  begin,  and  that  the  king  hod  no  more  time  to  devote 
to  his  private  correspondence.  The  last  stKdie  of  the  clock  had 
Booroely  sounded,  as  a  light  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which 
was  instantly  t^ned  by  the  command  of  the  king. 

Baron  von  Kircheisen,  the  prefect  of  Berlin,  entered  the  room. 
He  came  to  make  his  weekly  report  to  the  king.  His  respectful 
greeting  was  returned  merely  by  a  dark  side-glance,  and  the  king 
listened  to  his  report  with  evident  displeasure. 

"  And  that  is  your  entire  rep(»t!"  asked  his  majesty,  whan  the 
prefect  had  finished.  "  You  are  the  head  of  police  for  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  you  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me  than  any  policemen 
might  know.  You  inform  me  of  the  number  of  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures, of  the  births  and  deaths,  and  of  the  thefts  which  have  been 
committed,  and  tliat  is  the  extent  of  your  report" 

"  But-I  cannot  inform  your  majesty  of  things  that  have  not  oc- 
curred, "  returned  Baron  vcm  Kircheisen. 

"  So  nothing  else  has  occurred  in  Berlin.  Berlin  is  then  a  most 
quiet,  innocent  city,  where  at  the  worst  a  few  greatly-to-be-pitied 
individuals  occasionally  distorh  the  repoee  of  the  righteous  by  mis- 
taking the  property  of  otheia  for  their  own.  You  know  nothing. 
You  do  not  know  that  Berlin  is  the  most  vicious  and  immoral  of 
cities.  You  con  tell  me  nothing  of  the  crimes  which  are  certainly 
not  of  a  kind  to  he  punished  by  the  law.  but  which  are  creeping 
from  house  to  house,  poisoning  the  happiness  of  entire  families,  and 
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Kpreading  shame  and  raiHir  on  erery  hand.  Yon  know  nothing  ot 
the  many  broken  marriage-Tows,  of  the  dissension  in  (amtlleB,  ot 
the  frivolity  of  the  young  people  who  have  given  tbemselTea  np  to 
gambling  and  dissipation  of  all  kinds.  Uuch  misery  might  be 
avoided  if  you  knew  more  of  these  matters,  and  were  ready  with 
n  warning  at  the  right  momoit." 

"Sire,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  is  not  the  task  of  tbe 
ordinaty  police ;  for  such  niattem  a  secret  polloe  la  required." 

"Well,  why  do  yoa  not  have  a  secret  police?  Why  do  you  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  new  minister  of  police  at  Paris,  De 
Bartinee!  That  man  knows  erery  thing  that  happens  in  Paris.  Be 
knows  the  histcry  of  every  house,  every  family,  and  every  indi- 
vidual He  occasionally  warns  the  men  when  their  wives  are  on 
the  point  nf  flying  from  them.  He  whispers  to  the  wives  the  names 
of  those  who  turn  their  husbands  from  them.  He  shows  the  parents 
the  faro-hank  at  which  tbefr  eons  are  losing  their  property,  and 
eometimee  extends  a  hand  to  save  them  from  destruction.  That  is 
a  good  police,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  yours  does  not 
resemble  It." 

"  If  your  majesty  desires  it,  I  can  establish  such  a  police  In  Berlin 
as  De  Sariinee  has  in  Parla.  But  your  majesty  must  do  two  thlt^ : 
First,  yon  must  give  me  a  million  of  thalera  annually." 

"Ah  I  a  million  I  Your  secret  police  is  rather  expensive.  Con 
tinue.    What  do  you  desire  besides  the  million  I" 

"Secondly,  the  permission  to  destroy  the  peace  of  families,  the 
happiness  of  your  subjects— to  make  the  son  a  spy  upon  hie  father— 
tiie  mother  an  informer  against  her  daughter— tbe  students  and 
servants  the  betrayers  of  their  teachers  and  employers.  If  your 
majpsty  will  permit  me  to  undermine  the  confldence  of  man  to  his 
fellow-man — of  the  brother  to  his  sister — of  the  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren— of  the  husbands  to  their  wives  by  buying  their  Beorets  from 
titem — \t  I  may  reward  such  treachery,  then,  your  majesty,  we  can 
have  such  a  police  as  De  Sartines  lias  in  Paris.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  promote  propriety  or  prevent  crime.* 

The  king  bad  listened  to  him  with  inoreaslng  Interest,  his  brow 
growing  clearer  and  clearer  as  the  hold  speaker  continued.  When 
he  flnished,  the  king  ceased  hie  walk,  and  stood  motionless  before 
falm,  looking  fully  into  his  excited  countenance. 

"It  is.  then,  your  positive  conviction  that  a  secret  police  brings 
with  It  those  evils  you  have  depicted  T" 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  It  is  my  pnsltive  conviction. " 

"He  may  be  right,"  said  the  king,  thoughtfully.  "Nothing  de- 
moralises men  so  much  as  spies  and  denunciations,  and  a  good 
government  should  punish  and  not  reward  the  mltetabte  spies  who 
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betray  tiwlr  fellow- oreaturee  for  gold  with  the  wicked  intentloo  o( 
bringing  Ihetn  into  miafortune.  A  good  govenuneut  sbould  not 
follow  the  Jeeuits'  rule — 'That  the  end  consecraitcs  the  means. '" 

"  Will  yonr  majesty,  then,  graciously  allow  me  to  dispense  wiQi 
a  secret  police?" 

"Well,  yes.  We  will  remain  aa  we  are,  and  De  Sartines  may 
keep  his  secret  police.  It  would  not  suit  ua,  and  Berlin  shall  not  be 
still  further  denioralized  by  spiea  and  betrayers.  Therefore,  no 
more  of  the  secret  police.  When  crime  shows  itself  by  day  we  will 
punish  it.  We  will  leave  it  to  Pravidence  to  bring  it  to  light. 
Continue  to  report  to  me,  therefore,  who  baa  died  and  who  bas  been 
bom ;  who  taave  arrived  and  who  have  departed ;  who  has  stolen 
and  who  has  done  a  good  business.  I  am  well  pleased  with  yon 
—you  have  spoken  freely  and  bravely,  and  said  openly  what  you 
thought.  That  pleeaes  me ;  I  am  pleaaed  when  my  agents  have  the 
courage  to  qieak  the  truth,  and  dare  occaeionallj  to  oppose  me. 
I  hope  you  will  retain  this  virtue." 

He  bowed  pleasantly  to  the  prefect,  and  offered  him  his  hand. 
He  then  dismissed  him,  and  ordered  the  ministers  to  enter  with 
their  reporiB  and  proposals.  After  theee  came  the  council,  and  only 
after  the  king  had  worked  with  them  uninterruptedly  for  three 
hours,  did  he  thiak  of  taking  some  repopef  torn  all  this  work,  which 
had  occupied  him  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nearly 
twelve.  He  was  on  the  point  of  entering  his  library  as  loud  voices 
in  the  anteroom  arrested  bis  attention. 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  the  king  givee  no  audiences  to-day, "  he  heard 
one  of  the  servanta  say. 

"  The  king  has  said  that  every  man  who  wishes  to  speak  to  him 
shall  beadmittedr  exclaimed  another  voice.  "I  must  speak  to  the 
king,  and  be  must  hear  me." 

"If  you  must  speak  to  him,  you  must  arrange  it  by  writing. 
The  king  grants  an  audience  to  all  who  demand  it,  but  h^&zes  the 
hour  himself." 

"Misery  and  despair  cannot  await  a  fixed  hour  1"  cried  the  oQier. 
"If  the  king  will  not  listen  to  unhappiness  when  it  calls  to  him 
for  redress,  but  waits  until  it  pleases  him  to  hear,  he  is  not  a  good 
king. " 

"The  man  is  right,"  said  the  king,  "I  will  listen  to  him  imme- 
diately. " 

He  hastily  advanced  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Without  stood 
an  old  man,  poorly  dressed,  with  a  pale,  thin  face,  from  whose 
features  despair  and  sorrow  spoke  plainly  enough  to  be  understood 
by  all.  When  his  great,  sunken  eyes  fell  upon  the  king,  he  cried, 
joyfully,  "  Qod  be  thanked,  there  is  the  kiiig  I"      ,  -  , 
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ThB  king  motioued  to  him  to  spproBcb,  and  the  old  man  sprang 
fbnv&rd  with  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  Come  into  the  room, "  eaid  the  king ;  "  and  now  tell  me  what 
you  wish  from  met" 

"Justice,  70urmajeet7,  nothing  but  justice.  I  have  been  through 
tbe  war,  and  I  am  without  bread.  I  have  nothing  to  live  upon,  and 
I  have  twice  petitioned  your  majesty  for  a  aitoatlon  which  is  now 
vacant." 

"And  I  refused  it  to  you,  because  I  had  promised  it  to  an- 
other." 

"They  told  me  that  your  majesty  wouldrefuseme  thiaeituaticoi," 
cried  the  man,  despairingly.  "But  I  cannot  believe  it,  for  your 
majesty  owes  it  to  me,  and  you  arc  usually  a  just  king.  Hasten, 
yaoT  majesty,  to  perform  your  duty,  and  justify  yourself  from  a 
suspioioQ  which  is  unworthy  of  youi  kingly  fame. " 

The  king  measured  him  with  a  flashing  glance,  which  the  pale, 
decpairing  suppliant  bore  with  bold  composure. 

"  By  what  authority, "  asked  llie  king,  in  a  thundering  voice,  as 
he  approached  the  man,  with  his  arm  raised  threateningly — "by 
Tvhat  authority  do  you  dare  speak  to  me  in  such  a  tone  t  and  on  what 
do  you  ground  your  shameless  demands?" 

"On  this,  your  majestj.  that  I  must  starve  if  you  refuse  my  re- 
quest. That  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  claims,  and  to  whom  on  earth 
dare  I  turn  with  it  if  not  to  my  king!" 

There  lay  in  these  words  a  sorrow  so  heart-breaking,  a  plaint  so 
despairing  in  the  voice,  that  the  king  was  involuntarily  much 
moved.  He  let  fall  his  uplifted  arm,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance. became  gentle  and  tender. 

"I  see  that  you  are  very  unhappy  and  despairing,"  he  said, 
kindly ;  "you  were  right  to  come  to  me.  You  shall  have  the  place 
for  which  you  asked.  I  will  arrange  it.  Come  here  to-morrow  to 
the  Councillor  MuUer.  I  will  give  you  some  money,  that  you  may 
not  st^^e  until  then. " 

He  silenced  the  delighted  man's  expressions  of  gratitude,  and 
ringing  his  bell  he  summoned  Deesen,  who  kept  his  purse,  in  order 
to  give  the  man  a  gold  piece.  But  Deesen  did  not  appear,  and  the 
second  chamberlain  announced  in  an  embarrassed  manner  that  he 
was  not  in  the  palace.  The  king  commanded  him  to  give  the  man 
the  {munised  gold  piece  and  then  to  return  to  him, 

"Where  is  Deesen!"  asked  the  king,  as  the  chamberlain  returned. 

"Sire,  I  do  not  know,"  he  stammered,  his  eyes  sinking  lieneath 
the  piercing  glance  of  the  king. 

"You  do  knowl"  said  the  king,  gravely.  "Deesen  lias  positive 
orders  from  me  to  remain  in  the  anteroom,  because  I  might  need 
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him.    If  be  daim  to  diadbey  my  orden,  he  muat   bsve  a  poweifnl 
reason,  and  ;ou  know  it.     Out  -with  it  t    I  will  know  it. " 

'  "  If  your  majesty  conunandB,  I  must  apeak, "  said  the  chamber- 
lain. Bighing.  "Your  majesty  will  not  permit  ub  to  be  married, 
but  we  were  made  with  hearts,  and  we  aometimee  fall  in  lore. " 

"Deesen  Ib  in  Iovb.  then?"  said  the  king. 

"  Yee,  your  majesty,  he  loves  a  beautifnl  gtrl  In  Potsdam,  whose 
name  is  Maria  Siegert.  And  although  he  cannot  marry  her,  she  has 
consented  to  be  hisbaloved.  Andasto-day  was  the  great  report  day, 
Deesen  thought  that  your  majesty  would  not  need  him,  and  ttiat 
he  had  time  to  go  to  Potsdam  to  visit  his  eweetheart.  He  seems  to 
have  been  delayed.  That  is  the  reason,  your  majesty,  that  Deeaea 
is  not  in  the  anteroom." 

"Tery  well,"  said  the  king;  "as  soon  as  Deeeen  returns  he  must 
come  to  my  library,  I  forbid  you,  however,  to  repeat  one  word  of 
this  oanversation. " 

"  Ah,  your  majesty,  I  am  well  pleased  that  I  need  not  do  it,  tor 
Deepen  is  very  pasHionate,  and  if  ha  learns  that  I  have  betrayed  his 
secret  he  Ib  capable  of  giving  me  a  box  on  the  ear." 

"  Which  would,  perhaps,  be  very  wholesome  for  you, "  said  the 
"  king,  as  he  turned  toward  his  library. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Deesen  entered  the  library  with  a 
heated,  anxious  tv». 

The  king,  who  waa  reading  his  beloved  Lucretius  while  he  paced 
the  floor,  turned  his  great,  piercing  eyeB  with  a  queetiosing  ex- 
pressionon  the  anxious  face  of  his  attendant.  "I  called  foryou, 
and  you  did  not  come, "  said  the  king. 

"  I  beg  your  majesty  to  pardon  me, "  stanunCTed  DeaKm. 

"  Where  were  you  f 

"  I  was  in  my  room  writing  a  letter,  sire. " 

"Ah,  a  letter.  You  were  no  doubt  writing  to  that  beautiful  bar- 
maid at  the  betel  of  the  Black  Raven  at  Amsterdam,  who  declined 
the  attentions  of  the  servant  of  the  brotheis  Zoller." 

This  loferNtce  to  tiie  journey  to  Amsterdam  showed  Deesen  that 
the  king  was  not  very  angry.  He  dared,  therefore,  to  raise  bis  eyee 
to  those  of  the  king,  and  tn  look  pleadingly  at  him. 

■  "Sit  down,"  said  the  king,  pointing  to  the  writing-table.  "I 
called  you  because  I  wished  to  dictate  a  letter  for  you  to  write.  Sit 
down  and  take  a  pen. " 

Deesen  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  the  king  began  walking 
np  and  down  as  before,  his  hands  and  book  behind  him. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  the  king. 

"I  am  i«ady,  sire,"  returned  Deesen,  dipping  his  pen  into  the 
ink. 
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'Write  thMt."  oonunanded  the  king,  as  he  placed  himself  imme- 
dlatelj  in  front  of  Deeeen— "write,  then,  finit  the  heading:  'U; 
beloved — '" 

Deesen  started,  and  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  king.  Frederick 
looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  repeated,  'Hy  beloved — '" 

Deeeen  nttered  a  sigh,  and  wrote. 

"Have  you  written  that?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Yee,  sire,  1  have  it — 'My  beloved. '" 

"Well,  then,  proceed.  'My  beloved,  that  old  bear,  the  king—' 
Write,"  said  the  king,  interrupting  himself  oh  he  saw  that  Deesea 
grew  pale  and  trembled,  and  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen — "  write 
without  hesitation,  or  expect  a  severe  punishment. " 

"Will  your  majesty  have  the  kindnees  to  dictate?  I  am  ready  to 
write  every  thing, "  said  Deesen,  as  he  wiped  his  brow, 

"Now  then,  quickly,"  ordered  the  king,  aud  he  dictated — "That 
old  bear,  the  king,  counts  every  hour  against  me  that  I  spend  so 
charmingly  with  you.  That  my  absence  may  be  shorter  in  the 
future,  and  lees  observed  by  the  o]d  scold,  I  wish  you  to  rent  a  room 
near  here  in  the  suburbs  of  Brandenburg,  where  we  can  meet  more 
conveniently  than  in  ttie  city.     I  remain  yours  until  death, 

"'Deesen.  ' 

"Have  you  finished T"  asked  the  king. 

"Yes,  sire,  I  have  finished,"  groaned  Deesen. 

"Then  fold  tbe  letter  and  seal  it,  and  <nrite  the  address  'To  the 
unmarried  Maria  Siegert,  Yunker  Street,  Potsdam. '" 

"  Mercy,  sire,  mercy  1"  cried  Deeeen,  springing  up  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  "  I  see  that  your  majesty  knows  all 
— that  I  have  been  betrayed. " 

"  You  have  betrayed  yourself,  for  to-day  is  the  Minth  time  that  I 
have  called  for  you  when  yoa  were  absent.  Now  send  your  letter 
off,  and  see  that  your  Siegert  gets  a  room  here.  If,  however,  you 
are  again  absent  when  I  call,  I  will  send  your  beautiful  Maria  to 
Bpandau,  and  dismiss  you.    Go,  now,  and  dispateh  your  letter. " 

Deesen  hurried  off,  and  the  king  looked  smilingly  after  him  tor 
a  moment,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  reading,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  approach  of  a  carriage. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured  anxiously.  "Ifearthat  I  shall  be  disturbed 
i^ain  by  some  cousin,  who  has  come  to  rob  me  of  my  time  by  hypo- 
critical profeeaious  of  love." 

He  looked  anxiously  toward  the  door.  It  was  soon  opened,  and 
a  servant  announced  Prince  Henry. 

The  king's  countenance  cleared,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  his 
brother  with  a  bright  smile.  But  his  greeting  was  not  returned, 
and  the  |H^ce  did  not  iqppear  to  see  the  extended  band  <4  the  king. 
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A  bMTT  oloud  U7  npon  his  brow—his  cheeks  were  cmlorleas  and  hia 
Up8  compi«eaed,  aa  if  he  wished  to  eapprew  the  angry  and  indig- 
nant words  which  hie  flashing  cjea  expremed. 

"  Ah,  my  brother, "  said  the  king,  sadly,  "  it  se^ns  that  you  have 
oome  to  annoonce  a  misfortune. " 

"No,"  said  the  princ^,  "I  only  came,  yoar  majeBty,  to  recall  a 
oonveiBation  which  I  held  with  you  tea  years  ago  in  this  same  room, 
on  this  very  spot. " 

"Ten  yean  ago!"  said  the  king.  "That  was  at  Oie  time  of  jonr 
marriage,  Henry." 

"Tee,  the oonveiBation  I  refer  to  canoemed  my  marriage,  sire. 
You  had  potBOed  me  so  long  with  that  subject,  that  I  had  at  length 
omicluded  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which  was  to  free  me  from  thoae 
nnwortfay  and  humiliating  persecutions." 

"I  think  that  you  could  selecft  more  fitting  expreasione,  my 
brother,"  said  the  king,  with  flashing  eyen.  "You  forget  that  yon 
are  speaking  to  your  king. " 

"But  I  remember  that  I  am  speaking  to  my  brother,  whose  du^ 
ia  to  bear  the  otmiplaintB  which  I  have  to  utter  against  the  king. " 

"Speak,"  said  the  king,  after  a  slight  pause.  "Your  brother 
will  hear  you." 

"I  come  to  remind  you  of  that  hour,"  said  the  prince,  solemnly, 
"  in  which  I  gave  my  consent  to  be  married.  As  I  did  so,  sire,  I 
■aid  to  you  that  I  should  hold  you  responsible  for  this  marriage 
which  was  made  for  political  purposes  and  not  from  love — that  I 
would  call  you  to  accoont  before  the  throne  of  Qod,  and  there  ask 
yon  by  what  right  you  robbed  me  of  my  liberty,  by  what  right  yon 
laid  a  chain  upon  my  band  and  heart  which  love  could  not  help  me 
to  bear.  I  said  further,'  sire — if  the  weight  of  this  chain  should  be- 
come too  heavy,  and  this  unnatmral  connection  of  a  marriage  with 
out  lore  should  drive  me  to  despair,  that  upon  your  head  would  rest 
the  curse  of  my  misery,  and  that  you  would  be  answerable  for  my 
destrciyed  existence,  for  my  perished  hopes: " 

"And  I,"  said  the  king,  "I  took  this  responsibility  upon  me.  As 
your  king  and  your  elder  brother,  I  reminded  you  of  your  du^  to 
give  the  state  a  family — sons  who  would  be  an  example  of  courage 
and  hcmot  to  the  men,  and  daughters  who  would  be  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and  propriety  to  the  women.  In  view  of  these  duties,  I  de- 
manded <£  you  to  be  married. " 

"  I  oome  now  to  call  you  to  account  for  this  marriage, "  exclaimed 
the  prince,  eolemnly.  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  my  heart  is 
torn  with  pain  and  misery :  that  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  men, 
and  that  you  have  made  me  so — you.  who  forced  me  into  this  mar- 
riage, although  you  knew  the  shame  and  despair  of  a  marriage 
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Tltliout  love.  You  bad  already  taken  a  lie&Tj  responBibiUty  upmi 
youteelf  by  your  own  marriage ;  and  if  you  were  compeUed  to  endiue 
it  BO  long  as  my  father  lived,  you  should  have  relieved  yourself 
from  it  BO  soon  aa  you  were  free ;  that  is.  eo  boos  bs  you  were  king. 
But  yon  preferred  to  continue  in  this  unnatural  connecti<Ki,  or  ratber 
you  put  the  chaine  from  your  bands,  and  let  Utem  drag  at  your  feet. 
Kot  to  outrage  the  world  by  your  divorce,  you  gave  it  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  a  wretched  marria^.  You  made  yourself  free,  and  joa 
made  a  slave  of  your  poor  wife,  who  has  been  a  martyr  to  your 
bomors  and  cruel^.  You  pr<rfaned  the  institution  of  marriage. 
You  gave  a  bad  and  dangerous  example  to  your  subjects,  and  It  has 
done  its  work.  Look  around  in  your  land,  sire.  Everywhere  you 
'will  see  nnhai^  women  who  have  been  deserted  by  tlieir  husbands, 
and  miserable  men  who  have  been  dishonored  by  their  taithleas 
wives.  Look  at  your  own  family.  Our  sister  of  fiaireuth  died  of 
grief,  and  of  the  humiliation  she  endured  from  the  mistress  of  her 
husband.  Our  brother,  Aug^uatus  William,  died  solitary  and  alom. 
He  withdrew  in  his  grief  to  Oranienbnrg,  and  bis  wife  remained  in 
Berlin.  She  was  not  with  him  when  he  died ;  strangers  received 
hlB  last  breath— strangers  closed  his  eyes.  Our  sister  of  Anapach 
quarreUed  with  her  husband,  until  finally  she  submitted,  and  made 
a  friend  of  his  miatrees.  And  I,  sire,  I  also  stand  heloiti  you  with 
the  brand  of  shame  upon  my  brow.  I  also  have  been  betrayed  and 
deceived,  and  all  this  is  your  work.  If  the  king  mocksat  thesacred 
duties  of  raarrii^e,  how  can  be  expect  that  hie  family  and  subjects 
should  reapeottbem!  It  is  the  fashion  in  your  land  for  husbands 
and  wives  to  deceive  one  another,  and  it  iB  you  who  have  set  this 
fashion." 

"  I  have  allowed  you  to  finish,  Henry, "  said  the  king,  when  the 
prince  was  at  length  silent.  "I  have  allowed  you  to  finish,  but  I 
have  not  heard  your  angry  and  unjust  reproaches,  I  have  only  heard 
that  my  brother  is  unhappy,  and  it  is,  I  know,  natural  for  the  un- 
hi^py  to  seek  the  source  of  their  sorrows  in  otbeM  and  not  in  them- 
selves. I  forgive  all  that  you  have  said  againstme ;  but  if -you  bold 
me  responsible  for  the  miserable  consequences  of  the  war,  which 
kept  tbe  men  at  a  distaooe  for  years  and  loosened  family  ties,  that 
shows  plainly  that  your  judgment  is  unreliable,  and  that  you  can- 
not discriminate  with  justice,  I  did  not  commence  this  war  heed- 
lessly ;  I  undertook  it  as  a  heavy  burden.  It  has  made  an  old  man 
otme;  it  has  eat«n  up  my  life  before  my  time.  I  see  all  the  evil 
results,  and  I  consider  it  my  sacred  duty  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
whioh  it  has  inflicted  on  my  country.  I  work  for  this  object  day 
and  Dight ;  I  give  all  of  my  energies  to  this  effort ;  I  have  sacrificed 
to  it  all  my  personal  inclinaticms.     But  I  must  be  contented  to  bind 
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np  the  wounds.  I  cannot  matcfl  want  disappeoi ;  I  cannot  immedi- 
atelj  change  Borrow  Into  gladness. " 

"Ah,  siro,  you  seek  to  avoid  the  subject,  and  to  speak  of  the 
general  unhappiuem  instead  of  mj  special  grief.  I  call  jon  to 
account,  because  70a  forced  me  to  take  a  wife  that  I  did  not  know 
— a  wife  who  has  made  me  the  most  miserable  of  men — a  wife  who 
has  outraged  my  honor,  and  betrayed  my  heart.  You  gave  me  a 
wife  who  has  robbed  me  of  all  I  held  dear  on  earth^-of  the  wife  I 
loved,  and  of  the  friend  1  trusted. " 

"  Poor  brother, "  said  the  king,  gently,  "  you  are  enduring  the  tor- 
DiNitB  trom  which  I  also  suffered,  before  my  heart  became  hardened 
as  it  now  is.  Yes,  it  is  a  fearful  pain  to  be  forced  to  dcApise  the 
friend  that  you  trusted — to  be  betrayed  I7  those  we  have  loved.  I 
have  passed  through  that  grief.  The  man  Buffered  deeply  in  me  be- 
fore hia  existence  was  merged  in  that  of  the  king. " 

"Sire,"  said  the  prince,  suddenly,  "I  have  come  to  you  to  de- 
mand justice  and  punishment.  You  have  occasioned  the  misery  of 
my  house,  it  is  therefore  your  duty  to  alleviate  it,  as  far  as  in  yon 
lies.  I  accuse  my  wife,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  of  infidelityand 
treachery.  I  accuse  Count  Kalkreuth,  who  dajes  to  love  my  wife, 
of  being  a  traitor  to  your  royal  family.  I  demand  your  consent  to 
my  divorce  from  the  princess,  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  traitor. 
That  is  the  satisfaction  which  I  demand  of  your  majesty  for  the  min 
which  you  have  wroughtin  my  life. " 

"You  wish  to  make  me  answerable  for  the  oajnlcIonsnesB  ot 
woman  and  the  faithlessness  of  man, "  asked  the  king,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "You  do  that  because  I,  in  perfoi'ming  my  duty  aa  a  king, 
forced  you  to  marry.  It  is  true  you  did  not  love  your  intended 
wife,  because  you  did  not  know  her,  hut  you  learned  to  love  her. 
That  proves  that  I  did  not  make  a  had  choice ;  your  present  pain  is 
a  justification  for  me.  Yoa  are  unhappy  because  you  love  the  wife 
I  gave  you  with  your  whole  heart  For  the  capriciousness  of  women 
you  cannot  hold  me  responsible,  and  I  did  not  select  the  friend  who 
has  so  wickedly  betrayed  you.  You  demand  of  me  that  I  should 
punish  both.  Have  you  considered,  my  brother,  that  in  punishing 
them  I  should  make  your  disgrace  and  misery  public  to  the  world  f 
Do  not  imagine,  Henry,  that  men  pity  va  for  our  griefs ;  when  thej 
.  seem  moat  deeply  to  sympathize  with  us  they  feel  an  inward  pleas- 
ure, especially  if  it  is  a  prinoe  who  suffers.  It  pleases  men  that 
fote,  which  has  given  us  an  exceptional  position,  does  not  spare  ns 
the  orilinary  sorrows  of  humanity." 

"  I  understand,  then,  that  you  refuse  my  request, "  said  the  prince. 
"You  will  not  consent  to  my  divorce,  you  will  not  punish  the 
tiaitOTt"  ^-,  , 
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"No,  I  do  not  refuse  your  request,  but  I  beg  you  ^ill  take  thiee 
days  to  consider  what  I  have  said  to  yoa.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
should  you  come  to  me,  and  make  the  same  demand.  I  will  give  my 
consent;  that  ie,  I  will  have  you  publicly  separated  from  your  wife, 
I  ^pill  have  Count  Kalkreuth  puniahed,  and  will  thus  give  the  world 
the  right  to  laugh  at  the  hero  of  Freiburg. " 

"Very  well,  sire,"  said  the  prince,  thoughtfully,  "I  will  remind 
70U  of  your  promise.  I  beg  you  will  now  dismiss  me,  for  you  see  I 
am  a  very  man  and  no  philosopher,  imworthy  to  be  a  guest  at  Sans- 

He  bowed  to  the  king,  who  tenderly  pressed  bis  hand  and  silently 
left  the  room. 

Frederick  looked  after  him  with  an  expieeeion  of  unutterable 
pity. 

'  Three  days  will  be  long  enough  to  deaden  his  pain,  and  then  be 
will  be  more  reasonable  and  form  other  resolutions. " 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

A    HUSBAKD'S    KEVEHQK. 

Gahuxa  lay  upon  a  sofa  in  her  boudoir,  and  listened  with  breath- 
less attention  te  the  account  her  beau  cousin  gave  of  the  adventures 
of  the  last  eight  days.  ShelisteDedwithsparklingeyea  to  the  witty 
description  he  gave  of  his  duel  with  Lord  Elliot,  and  declared  that 
she  found  him  extraordinarily  brilliant.  Camilla  was  indeed  proud 
of  her  handsome  love^.  Kindar  explained  minutely  bow  he  bad 
compelled  Lord  Elliot,  who  tor  a  long  time  avoided  and  fled  from 
him,  to  fight  a  duel  with  him.  How  be  forced  him  on  his  knees  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  done  his  wife  injustice,  and  to  apologize 
for  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  Kindar,  in  charging  him  with  being 
the  lover  of  his  pure  and  virtuous  wife. 

"And  he  did  this?"  cried  Camilla;  "be  knelt  before  you  and 
begged  your  pardon?" 

"  Yes,  he  knelt  before  me,  and  begged  niy  pardon. " 

"Then  he  is  even  more  pitiful  than  I  thought  him,  "said  Camilla, 
"and  I  am  justified  before  the  whole  world  in  despising  him. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  to  beg  pardon  rather  than 
fight  a  duel,  to  kneel  to  a  man  to  save  one's  miserable  life.  I  am  a 
woman,  but  I  would  scorn  such  cowardice.  I  would  despise  the 
man  I  loved  most  fondly  if  be  were  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  shame." 

Camilla  was  much  excited;  she  did  not  notice  how  Kindar  started, 
turned  pale,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor.     She  was  so  charmed 
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witb  tlte  ooni'age  of  her  beau  eoutin  that  she  coaU  think  of  nothing 
else.  Even  her  frivolouB  nature  had  this  feminine  instinct— she 
priied  personal  daring  and  courage  in  a  man  more  than  all  other 
things ;  of  strength  of  mind  she  knew  nothing,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  appreciate  It,  bat  she  demanded  courage,  dignity,  and 
strength  of  physique.  She  laid  her  hands  upon  her  consin  71111 
cordial  approbation,  and  gased  lovii^ly  at  him. 

"Yon  are  as  beautiful  as  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  and  It  seems  to 
me  I  nerer  loved  yoa  so  fondly  as  at  this  moment,  when  ;^ou  stand 
before  me  as  the  victor  over  my  cowardly  husband.  Ah,  I  wish 
I  ooold  have  witneosed  that  scene ;  you  proud  and  grand,  and  he 
lyii^  trembling  like  ttiis  miserable  mndspid  at  yomr  feet,  repeating 
the  words  of  retraction  and  repentance  which  yon  dictat«d. " 

"It  was  indeed  worth  seeing,"  said  Eindar;  "but  let  us  speak 
now  of  something  more  important,  dear  Camilla.  You  most  leave 
Berlin  to-day,  and  for  a  few  weeks  at  least  withdraw  to  your  estate, 
till  the  violence  of  the  storm  has  blown  over.  It  is,  of  course,  most 
agreeable  and  flattering  to  me  to  have  my  name  coupled  with  that 
of  BO  lovely  and  charming  a  woman— to  be  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy and  alarm  by  the  cowardly  husbands  of  Berlin.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  slanderooB 
tongues.  Every  old  maid,  every  prude,  and  every  hypocritical 
coquette  (and  of  such  base  elements  the  feminine  world  is  com- 
posed), will  find  this  a  happy  occasion  to  exalt  her  own  modes^ 
and  virtue,  and  denounce  and  c<»idemn  you. " 

"Not  so."  said  Camilla,  proudly,  "I  will  remain  in  Berlin.  I 
have  courage  to  defy  the  whole  world  for  yonr  sake — I  will  remain 
io  prove  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  love. .  The  whole  world  shall 
know  that  the  brave  and  handsome  Ki'ndar,  the  beloved  of  all 
women,  ie  my  lover.  Ah,  cousin,  you  merit  this  compensatitm  at 
my  hands ;  you  defended  my  honor  ^:ainBt  the  aspersitms  of  my 
hnsband,  and  compelled  him  to  a  shameful  retraction. " 

"Does  Baion  von  Eindar  make  this  boast?"  cried  a  voice  behind 

Camilla  turned  and  saw  Lord  Elliot  standing  in  the  door;  be 
looked  at  her  with  a  cold,  ctmtemptuous  glance,  which  wounded  her 
far  more  than  a  spoken  insult  would  have  done. 

""Why  are  you  here,  sirT"  she  cried.  "With  what  rig^t  do  yon 
dare  force  youreelf  into  my  presence!" 

Lord  Elliot  made  no  reply,  but  smiled  coolly,  and  Camilla's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  rage. 

"  Cousin. "  said  she.  turning  to  Bandar,  "  will  you  not  free  me 
from  the  presence  of  this  contemptible  ci«atars,  who  dares  to  afiEront 
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Suddraily  she  stopped  epeakiiig  and  g&zed  is  am&semeiit  at  her 
handsome  oouain ;  hia  oouateaajioe  was  not  serene ;  he  was  indeed 
livid,  and  stood  trembling  and  with  downcaet  eyes  before  her  hus- 
band. 

"Well,"  Baid  Lord  Elliot,  raising  himself  proudly,  "do  you  not 
bear  your  couein's  command?  Will  you  not  dismiss  this  pots 
creature  who  dares  disturb  this  tender  interview?" 

"  I  will  withdraw, "  stammered  Kindar,  "  I  am  de  trop.  I  have 
no  right  to  interfere  between  Ixird  Elliot  and  his  wife.  I  take  my 
leave." 

He  tried  to  8t«p  through  Ibe  door,  but  the  powerful  hand  of  Lord 
EUiot  held  him  back. 

"Not  BO,  my  handsome  gentleman,"  said  Lord  EUliot,  with  a 
hoarse  laugh,  "you  are  by  no  means  de  trop;  on  the  contrary,  I  de- 
sire your  presence ;  you  will  remain  here  and  listen  to  the  charming 
and  merry  narrative  I  am  about  to  relate  to  Lady  £lliot.  I  have 
oome,  modame,  to  give  your  ladyship  Hie  history  of  a  hunt ;  not, 
however,  of  a  chase  after  wild  beasts,  of  the  hart  and  the  hare,  but 
of  an  all  .conquering  cavalier,  who,  however,  judging  front  the 
manner  in  which  he  fled  and  sought  to  save  himself,  must  poeaeea 
the  cowardice  of  the  hare,  and  the  fleetfoot  of  tfaehart.  You  know, 
I  presume,  that  I  speak  of  your  beau  coimn  and  myself." 

While  Lord  Elliot  spoke,  Camilla  stared  in  breathless  agony  at 
her  cousin.  She  seemed  to  hope  to  read  in  his  pale  face  the  expla- 
nation of  this  incomprehensible  riddle ;  she  expected  him  to  oom- 
mand  her  husband  to  be  silent,  and  to  offer  him  some  new  insult. 
But  Eindar  did  not  epeafc,  and  Camilla  came  to  a  desperate  resolu- 
tion. She  was  determined  to  know  why  he  stood  so  pale  and  trem- 
bling before  her  husband.     She  would  force  him  to  an  explanation. 

"  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  my  lord, "  she  said,  in  a  haughty  tone, 
"  to  relate  your  hietcoy  to  me ;  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  ohase  of  which  you  speak.  I  know  your  degradation  and 
humiliation— I  know  that  you  fell  upon  your  kneee  and  pleaded  for 
pardon  when  satisfaction  was  demanded  of  you. " 

"Ah !  I  see,  le  beau  cousin  hae  changed  rSUa  with  me,"  said  Lord 
Elliot.  "That  was  indeed  most  amiable.  Your  lover  must,  of 
oourae,  always  play  the  most  important  part,  and  no  doubt,  he 
thought  to  do  me  honor  by  this  change.  I  cannot  take  advantage 
of  this  generous  intention,  and  must  correct  a  few  errors  in  bia 
narrative. " 

"Speak  I  then;  speak  I  my  lord,"  eaid  Camilla,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  sternly  upon  her  lover. 

"As  you  graciously  permit  it,  madame,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  the  chase-     9ut  Srst,  madame,  I  must  clear  myself  from  an  aeon- 
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eatioa.  I  am  suspected  of  haviiig  challenged  Von  Kindar,  because 
he  nas  the  loverof  my  wife,  I  look  upon  that,  however,  aeati  acci- 
dent, and  nothing  more.  Li  &eau  coii«tn  happened  to  be  at  hand 
when  mj  susceptible,  ardent  wife  looked  around  for  a  lover,  and  she 
accepted  him ;  he  was  the  flrst,  but  he  will  not  be  the  last.  I  was 
not  driven  to  puRnie  him  by  jealousy.  I  am  a  true  son  of  this 
enlightened  age,  and  shall  not,  like  the  knights  of  the  olden  time, 
storm  heaven  and  earth  because  mj  wife  has  a  lover.  I  am  a  phi- 
losopher. For  a  noble  wife,  who  bad  made  me  happy  in  her  love^ 
I  might  perhaps  feel  and  act  differently.  I,  however,  married  a 
heartless  fool,  and  it  would  have  been  mad  folly  to  risk  my  life  with 
a  brainless  fop  for  her  sake. " 

"Speak,  cousin  I"  cried  Camilla,  springing  forward,  white  with 
passion.  "Speak  t  Do  you  not  hear  these  insultsf  She  laid  her 
hands  upon  hia  arm ;  he  mattered  a  few  incomprehensible  words 
and  tried  to  shake  them  off, 

"He  has  heard  every  word,"Bald  Lord  Elliot,  scornfully;  "but 
he  is  without  doubt  too  polite  to  interrupt  me.  He  will  have  the 
goodness  still  to  listen  silently. " 

Camilla  let  her  hands  (all  i  gnashing  her  teeth  she  turned  away 
and  seated  herself  upon  the  divan.  Her  lover  and  her  husband  stood 
before  her :  the  one,  trembling  like  a  broken  reed,  leaned  ^;aiDst 
tfaa  wall,  the  other  erect  and  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  worth 
and  dignity. 

"  I  said  that  I  would  not  have  dreamed  of  risking  my  life  with  a 
brainless  fop,  for  the  sake  of  a  heartless  fool ;  but  this  fop  was 
guilty  of  another  crime :  he  was  not  only  the  betrayer  of  my  wife, 
but  he  was  the  author  of  a  shameful  and  most  insulting  letter, 
which  you,  madame,  had  the  effrontery  to  copy  and  send  me. " 

"How  do  you  know  that  he  wrote  this  letter?"  cried  Camilla. 

"In  the  first  place,  madame,  you  are  not  even  capable  of  com- 
posing such  a  letter.  I  took  the  liberty  of  removing  tlie  original  of 
this  letter  from  your  writing-desk.  Armed  with  this  proof,  Isought 
le  heau  cou«in,  aud  demanded  satisfaction.  Lieutenant  Kaphengst, 
a  former  friend  of  this  handsome  cavalier,  accompanied  me.  When 
you  deal  with  each  a  man  as  the  one  who  stands  cowering  before 
me,  witnesses  are  necessary.  He  is  quite  capable  of  denying  every 
thing,  and  changing  the  rfAea.  The  baron  had  left  home,  he  had 
gone  to  Mecklenberg.  Certainly  he  did  not  know  that  I  had  come 
to  Berlin  to  seek  him,  or  he  would  have  had  the  courtesy  to  remain 
and  receive  my  visit,  I  was  t«o  impatient  ta  await  his  return,  and 
followedhis  traces,  even  as  ardently  as  he  has  followed  you,  madame. 
I  found  him  at  last,  in  the  hotel  of  a  little  village.  Like  all  other 
sentimental  lovers,  he  longed  for  solitude ;  and,  not  wishing  to  be 
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disturbed  in  hia  aweet  dieamB,  be  rented  the  entire  hotel.  I  was, 
however,  bold  enough  to  seek  him — with  sworda  and  pisbds — and 
gave  him  choice  of  wsapona ;  he  waa  peaceable,  and  lefuaed  both 
Bword  and  pistol.  I  therefore  took  my  third  weapon,  my  trusty 
walking-stick.  It  was  a  beautiful  bamboo-rod,  and  neither  broke 
nor  split,  though  I  beat  away  valiantly  on  Hie  back  of  the  knightly 
oavalier, " 

"This  cannot  be  true.    I^is  is  a  lie  1"  cried  Camilla. 

Lord  Elliot  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  slowly  to  Eindar.  "Ask 
him,  madame.  if  this  is  a  lie. " 

Camilla  turned,  and  aa  her  eye  rested  upon  him,  she  felt  that  she 
had  no  need  to  ask  the  question. 

Kindar  leaned  with  jtale  cheek  and  tottering  knees  against  the 
wall.     He  was  a  living  picture  of  cowardly  despair  and  trembling 

Camilla  groaned  aloud,  and  with  a  look  of  unspeakable  aversifm 
ahe  turned  from  him  to  her  husband.  For  the  first  time,  she  did  not 
find  him  ugly.  He  was  indeed  imposing.  His  proud  bearing,  his 
noble  intellect,  and  manly  worth  impressed  her.  To  her  he  had 
never  been  but  the  fond,  tender,  yielding  lover — now  ahe  eaw  be- 
fore her  the  firm  and  angry  man,  and  he  pleased  her.  Kindar,  who 
had  been  so  handsome  and  so  irresistible,  was  now  hateful  in  her 

"Qo  on,"  murmured  Camilla. 

"Well,  I  beat  this  man  with  my  cane  till  he  consented  bi  fight 
with  me.  We  had,  hctnever,  played  this  little  comedy  too  energeti- 
cally. The  people  of  the  hotel  heard  the  noise,  and  fearing  some 
fat«dresult,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  this  handsome  cavalier.  We 
deferred  the  dual,  therefore,  till  the  next  day,  bat  lo  1  the  next 
morning  le  beau  cousin  had  fied.  Without  doubt  he  had  forgotten 
our  little  arrangement,  and  his  thirst  to  see  you  lured  him  back  to 
Berlin.  I  was  liarbarian  enough  to  follow  him,  and  I  swore  to  shoot 
him  down  like  a  mad  dog  if  he  did  not  consent  to  fight.  This  com- 
parison was  doubtless  somewhat  insulting,  and  he  resolved  at  last  to 
fight." 

"Ah,  he  accepted  the  challenge!"  cried  Camilla,  casting  a  sud- 
den glance  upon  Eindar ;  but  oh,  how  ugly,  how  pitiful,  how  re- 
pulsive did  he  now  appear  t«  her  1    She  closed  her  eyes,  in  order  not 

"  We  rode  on  with  our  seconds  and  our  weapons  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Beman,  on  the  border  of  Saxony ;  but  I  saw,  madame,  that 
your  cavalier  had  no  inclination  to  fight  this  duel.  Besides,  I 
thought  of  yon—of  your  great  grief  if  he  should  fall,  and  thus  de- 
prive you  of  your  pretty  plaything  before  you  had  time  to  replace  it, 
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Tou  know  that  my  heart  wM  ever  soft  and  oompasBionftte.  Inoolvad, 
therefore,  to  be  merciful  to  U  beau  eouiin.  Arrived  on  the  groimd, 
I  proposed  to  Kindar,  instead  of  fighting  with  me,  to  siga  a  paper 
whidi  I  had  prepared,  in  which  he  implores  my  pardcm  and  vay 
meitTf ,  acknowledges  himeelf  to  be  an  unworthy  aooimdrel  and  liar, 
and  solemnly  aweara  that  every  accusation  he  brought  against  me  in 
the  letter  you  copied  waa  a  lie — declaree  me  to  be  an  irreprooobable 
cavalier,  who  has  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  himself  and  I^dy 
Elliot.  Barcm  Kindar  found  this  somewliat  strongly  expneaed,  and 
preferred  to  fight  rather  than  sign  it. " 

"Ood  be  thanked!"  murmured  Camilla. 

"Well,  we  were  resolved  to  fight,  and  I  was  obliging  enoogh  to 
give  Eindar  tlie  flrst  shot  fie  accepted  this  advantage  readily, 
ftnd  I  confess  he  aimed  w^.  His  hand  trembled,  and  he  shot  too 
high,  just  over  my  head.  Now  it  wss  my  turn.  I  raised  the  pistol, 
and  I  swear  to  you,  madame,  my  hand  did  not  tremble.  Perhaps 
Eindar  noticed  this—perbape  he  wished  to  live  and  find  a  compcmsa- 
ti<Ki  in  your  love  for  the  terrible  torments  of  tiie  last  few  days.  It 
suffices  to  say,  be  called  out  to  me  not  to  shoot,  as  be  was  ready  to 
sign,  the  paper  confessing  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar.  He 
signed  it  kneeling  at  my  feet,  and  begging  pardoQ.  I  tbtai  gave 
him  permission  to  return  to  Berlin.  For  myself,  I  drove  to  Sans- 
Souci,  asked  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  a 
divorce.  You  know,  madame.  that  I  have  a  soft  and  yielding 
natore.  I  never  could  refuse  a  wish  of  your  heart.  I  therefore  im- 
plored his  majesty  to  allow  of  your  immediate  marriage  with  Barm 

"  Never,  never,  will  that  marriage  take  place  I"  cried  Camilla, 
■Itringing  from  the  divan  and  gazing  with  abhorrenoe  upon  Kindar. 

"It  will  take  place  1"  said  Lord  Elliot,  firmly  and  imperioualy; 
"you  love  bim,  you  betrayed  me  for  his  sake— ;he  is  a  base  coward, 
despised  by  every  man,  but  still  yon  will  many  him.  We  are  di- 
vorced, and  tlie  king  commands  this  marriage.  From  tliis  boor  we 
are  nothing  to  each  other— yon  are  the  betrothed  of  Baron  yoa 
Eindar.  Allow  me  to  give  you  tbia  paper,  which  he  signed  to  sav* 
his  pitiful  life,  as  a  bridal  present " 

He  laid  the  paper  upon  the  table,  and  bowed  to  Camilla,  who 
was  pale  and  terrified,  and  whose  teeth  chattered  as  if  inanagne-fit. 

"  Madame, "  said  Lord  Elliot  "  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu. 
I  wish  yoa  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life  1" 

Lord  Elliot  left  the  room  and  passed  on  to  the  apartment  whitdi 
had  been  his  own.  Bvery  thing  had  been  removed,  all  the  picture* 
taken  from  the  wall  but  one ;  only  Camilla's  portrait  taken  in  h^ 
laidal  diess,  remained.     He  stood  long  before  tixiB  lovdy  picture^ 
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aod  gazed  steadily,  aa  if  to  impress  ererj  lioeament  upon  hia  sonL 
He  felt  that  in  taking  leave  of  this  painting  be  was  bidding  adieu 
to  joutb,  to  bappinesB.  to  all  the  sweet  iUusions  of  life. 

"Farewell  I"  said  he,  aloud — "farewell,  Camilla  t  my  bride  I  tbe 
dream  is  over  I" 

He  took  a  little  knife  from  his  pocket  and  cut  tbe  picture  in  two 
pieces,  from  tbe  top  to  tbe  bottom,  then  slowly  descended  tbe  steps 
to  his  carriage,  in  which  bis  friend,  Doctor  BlitJ^  awaited  bim. 

"I  am  ready,  doctor,  and  I  beg  you  to  give  me  a  bed  in  jour 
boose  for  the  present.  During  the  last  ten  da^  I  have  had  a  burn- 
ing fever. " 

While  Lord  Elliot  was  driving  oS,  Camilla  and  le  beau  cousin 
stood  confronting  each  other ;  neither  dared  to  break  tbe  fearful 
silence,  or  even  to  look  at  each  other. 

Suddenly  tbe  doer  opened,  and  General  von  Saldem,  the  adju- 
tant of  the  king,  entered  the  room.  Camilla  bad  not  the  strength 
to  advance  to  meet  him ;  she  returned  biaaalntation  by  a  faint  incli- 
nation of  the  head.  Tbe  general  did  not  appear  to  see  Kindar,  and 
made  no  reaponse  to  hia  profound  bow. 

"  Madame, "  said  tbe  general,  solemnly,  "  I  come  at  the  command 
ot  tbe  king ;  by  his  autboritT'  as  king  and  judge,  and  as  head  of  the 
ohnnih,  he  has  annulled  your  marriage  with  Lord  Elliot.  This  was 
done  as  a  proof  of  his  regard  to  Lord  £Uliot.  Out  of  r^^iard  to  your 
own  family,  be  insists  upon  your  iTamediatemani^ewitli  Baron 
Kindar,  wbo  has  been  dismissed  from  tbe  king's  service." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Camilla,  "I  will  never  marry  himl  Leave  me, 
sir — I  will  never  become  the  wife  of  this  man  !" 

"It  is  bis  majesty's  erpreBscommandthat  you  should  be  married 
without  delay, "  said  General  Baldem ;  "  he  has  also  commanded  ma 
to  say  to  you  that  this  scandalous  Intrigue,  insulting  to  morals  and 
good  manners,  should  no  longer  be  brought  before  the  public.  Yon 
are  both,  therefore,  banished  from  bis  court,  from  Potedam  and 
Beriin,  and  commanded  to  take  refuge  at  your  country  seat,  and 
lead  theie  a  solitary  and  quiet  life.  This  is  the  only  punishment  lie 
inflicts  upon  you,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  announce.  If  agree- 
able to  you,  madame,  we  will  go  at  once  1" 

"  Wheret"  cried  Camilla,  drawing  back  in  terror  from  the  gen- 
eral, wbo  approached  her. 

"In  the  next  room,  madame,  a  priest  is  waiting,  who,  at  tbe 
express  command  of  his  majesty,  will  now  perform  the  marriage 
Ceremcaiy.'' 

Camilla  ottered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of 
U  ieau  ooustn,  wbo  advanced  toward  her  at  a  nod  from  tbe  general. 

When  coosoiousness  returned,  the  prleet  was  before  her  and 
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Kisdar  at  berside.  Hie  ceremonf  was  perfonned,  and  themiluippf 
couple  left  BerUn  at  once,  never  to  return.  The  remainder  of  tbeir 
lives  was  passed  in  sorrow,  solitude,  and  Belf-oontempt. 


THE  SEPARATION. 

The  tbiee  daTs  the'  king  had  allowed  bis  brother  to  make  up  his 
mind  in,  were  past.  Prince  Henry  bad  made  up  bis  mind.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  be  had  sent  oS  two  couriers-^xie  to  the 
king  at  Sana-8ouci,  the  other  to  bis  wife  at  lUieinsberg.  He  bad 
remained  in  Berlin,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  splendid  palace 
opposite  the  opers-houBe,  that  the  king  had  lately  built  and  fur- 
nished fm*  him.  He  had  ordered  his  major-domo  to  prepare  a  hand- 
some dinner,  as  he  wished  to  open  his  bouse  by  entertaining  all  the 
nobilil7  of  Berlin. 

The  feaet  was  to  take  place  the  third  day  after  the  king's  intw- 
view  with  the  prince. 

Tlie  courier  who  left  the  morning  before,  carried  a  letter  to  Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina,  requesting  her  in  a  few  cold,  ceremonious  words, 
to  ci^te  to  Berlin  end  preside  at  the  propoeed  dinner  and  concert. 

This  invitetion  was  to  the  princess  a  command  she  dared  not 
reeist  She  left  Rbeinsberg  early  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  tbs 
palace  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Prince  Henry  met  hie  wife  in  the  large  vestibule  leading  to  the 
front  building.  He  advanced  toward  her  with  a  bright  smile,  paesed 
her  ann  through  his,  and  led  her,  pale  and  trembling,  up  the  steps, 
making  her  observe  the  style  of  the  building  and  the  many  con- 
veniences of  their  new  dwelling.  He  spoke  cheerfully,  w&lking 
slowly  BO  as  to  give  the  followers  of  the  princess,  who  were  oocopied 
with  her  baggage,  time  to  collect  around  her  and  witness  the  par- 
feet  understanding  between  her  and  her  husband.  When  they  bad 
mounted  the  last  step,  the  prince  laughingly  pointed  to  the  two  halls 
leading  from  the  stairway. 

"Here,  madame,  commence  our  separate  apartments.  To  you 
belong  the  right,  to  me  the  left  wing  of  the  castle.  I  will  pass 
through  the  ball  to  the  right  and  lead  you  to  the  apartments  whose 
mistress  you  will  now  become. " 

The  princess  threw  a  timid,  inquiring  glance  at  him.  Kte  bad 
been  so  convinced  that  her  husband  would  demand  a  divorce,  that 
she  had  allowed  her  thoughts  to  linger  upon  this  possible  mode  of 
escape.     Now  her  heart  trembled  within  her.     "Perhaps, "  mur- 
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mured  she  as  they  {tassed  through  the  long  hall— "perhaps  he  will 
murder  me  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  bis  wife  because  she  loved 
the  Count  de  Quiche."  She  hesitated,  therefore,  aa  the  prince  opened 
a  door  and  bade  her  enter.    She  looked  anzioualy  around  for  her 


"Cannot  my  maids  accompany  us?"  said  she,  sctftly. 

"  No,  madame, "  said  the  prince,  roughly.     "  We  go  alone. " 

He  drew  her  into  the  room,  entered  after  her,  then  cloeed  and 
locked  the  door. 

Princess  Wilhelmina  shrieked  in  terror,  and  drew  away  from 
hini.  "Why  do  you  lock  the  doorf"  said  she,  trembling.  "Doyon 
wish  to  murder  me?" 

The  prince  laughed  aloud.  "Ah,  you  wish  a  tragic  end  to  your 
romance,  madome,"  said  he.  "Not  so,  however.  It  will  be  quiet 
and  prosaic.  You  will  act  neither  the  part  of  a  martyr  nor  a  hero- 
ine. 1  wish  neither  to  reproach  nor  punish  you.  I  leave  tliat  to 
God  and  your  conscience.  I  wish  only  to  arrange  with  you  the  de- 
tails of  our  future  life.  I  locked  the  door,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed. " 

"What  are  these  details?"  said  the  princess. 

"We  will  speak  of  them  hereafter,  madame.  Will  you  first  do 
me  the  honor  to  read  this  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the  king 
in  answer  to  mine?    Have  the  kindness  to  read  it  aloud. ' 

The  princess  received  the  letter  and  read : 

"  Ut  Deab  Bbothsb — Your  letter  has  been  a  great  source  of  con- 
solation to  me,  for  it  assures  me  that  you  are  again  a  man,  and  have 
overcome  your  grief.  It  is  not  your  lot  to  be  only  a  tender  or  an 
avenging  husband.  You  are,  before  all  else,  a  prince  and  a  man. 
Both  qualifications  have  duties  forcing  you  to  submit  to  life  and  to 
become  worthy  of  it.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  world 
by  both  of  us,  and  a  true  man  should  not  be  turned  trom  his  path 
because  a  foolish  woman  places  a  few  thorns  beneath  hie  pillow. 
Stifling  his  pain,  he  continues  his  road  quietly.  I  am  glad  this  is 
also  your  opinion — that  yon  have  given  up  all  thought  of  a  public 
scandal  and  denunciation.  In  relation  to  the  princess,  I  give  yoa 
full  power  to  make  any  and  every  arrangement  you  see  fit.  As  to 
Kalkreuth,  he  shall  receive  the  place  you  mentioned.  I  have  ap- 
pointed him  lieutenant  general  of  the  third  army  corps  in  Prussia. 
He  will  leave  here  at  once.  I  desire  you  to  inform  him  of  his  pro- 
motion. Assoon  as  you  dismiss  him,  send  him  tomeat  Sans-Souci. 
You  tell  me  you  are  about  to  give  a  feast.  That  pleases  me  right 
well.  It  is  better  to  stifle  your  pain  with  bright  flowers  and  gay 
music,  than  to  tear  out  your  hair  and  retire  to  a  convent.  May  your 
feast  be  a  bright  one,  and  may  it  last  forever  1  Fbedbbiok.  " 
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PtincMB  "Wilhelmina,  having  finished  the  letter,  handed  it  to 
her  husband.  "I  see,"  whispered  she,  softly,  "that  you  have  been 
noble  and  generous,  my  husband.  You  shower  benefits  upon  us  in- 
Bteod  of  just  anger. " 

"I  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said  the  prince,  (xMly ;  "I 
simply  wish  to  pass  a  peaceful  life,  and  above  all  things  I  would 
not  have  the  world  think  me  onhappy,  for  unhappy  I  am  not  nor 
ever  mean  to  be." 

The  princess  gave  a,  timid  glance  at  his  cotmtenance,  so  at  vari- 
anoe  with  his  words.  The  last  three  days  had  worked  auch  a  fetufnl 
change.  His  cheeks  weio  thin  and  pale,  his  brow  dark  and  clouded 
— about  hia  mouth  were  deep  lines  of  care  never  more  to  be  effaced. 
Princess  Wilhelminawas  deeply  touched  when  she  saw  this  change. 

"  My  husband, "  said  she  softly,  raising  her  bands  imploringly  to 
him,  "  have  pity  on  yourself — on  me.  Hear  me  before  you  decide. 
I  feel  that  I  have  sinned  heavily  against  you,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
expiate  my  sin.  In  looking  at  you  and  seeing  bow  much  yon  have 
suffered,  the  pain  that  almost  bnrsta  my  heart  t«Ils  mo  bow  dear  yon 
are  to  me.  I  repent — I  repent,  my  husband.  I  will  Jorce  my  henrt 
to  love  you,  and  you  alone.  From  now  on,  I  will  be  a  faithful 
wife ;  the  one  aim  of  my  life  shall  be  to  make  you  happy.  Here  I 
swear,  as  before  God's  altar,  that  I  will  love  and  oltey  you  as  my 
husband  and  master.  Will  you  accept  this  heart,  th»t  comes  to  you 
full  of  repentance?     Henry,  will  yont' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  with  a  bright,  beaming  glanoe,  but  be 
did  not  take  it. 

" No  i  it  is  too  lat«, "  said  he.  "I  raised  you  a  temple  in  my 
heart.  You  have  destroyed  it,  and  wish  now  to  build  another  with 
the  shattered  ruina.  No,  princess;  that  which  the  lightning; has 
struck  must  remain  in  ashes.  I  could  never  believe  la  the  stability 
of  your  building,  but  would  be  expecting  it  to  fall  daily.  Thia 
temple  can  never  be  relrailt.  I  forgive,  but  can  never  more  love 
you.  We  are  separated  before  God  and  our  own  hearts.  But  to  the 
world  we  are  atiU  wedded.  We  shall  both  inhabit  this  palace,  but 
we  shall  seek  never  to  meet  one  another.  On  grand  fStfi  days,  when 
etiquette  demands  it,  we  shall  dine  together,  but  preside  at  se^njate 
tables.  And  yon  must  forgive  me  if  I  never  address  you.  We  ore 
dead  to  one  another  ;■  and  the  dead  do  not  speak.  In  t^e  anmrner  I 
shall  live  at  Rheinsberg ;  the  king  presented  it  to  me  on  my  mar- 
riage with  you,  and  I  think  I  have  paid  dearly  enough  for  it  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  my  time  there  alone.  You  will  not  follow  me 
there,  but  will  remain  in  Berlin,  or  travel,  as  it  suits  you.  Do  you 
aooept  my  conditions,  madame  T" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  princess,  proudly.     "I  accept  them.    We 
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wilt  lire  lllce  two  galley-ilaTes,  boimd  together  ia  chains,  wiUiout 
one  thought  or  feeling  in  unison.  You  have  devised  &  severe  pun- 
ishment for  me,  my  prince.  My  only  fear  is  that  I  am  not  the  only 
victim — that  you  also  sufEerT" 

"  I  told  you  befori?,  that  I  wished  to  punish  no  one.  All  I  seek  is 
a  little  reat — a  little  peace,  and  your  presence  in  this  palace  cannot 
endanger  that,  for  you,  madame,  have  not  only  annihilated  my  love 
(oryou,  butalsD  the  remembrance  of  it.  Andnow,  Bayonhaveao- 
cepted  my  conditions  for  our  future  life,  I  have  nothing  more  to  aay 
than  farewell,  until  death  I  Farewell,  madame ;  may  your  life  be  a 
happy  one  r" 

"Farewell,  prince  I"  murmured  Wilhelmina,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  tears.  "Farewell  I  and  may  Qod  teach  your  heart  to  pity  and 
forgive  r 

"You  will  now  have  the  kindness,  madame,  to  arrange  your 
toilet,  then  to  follow  me  with  your  court  to  the  great  reception- 
room.  We  give  to-day  a  splendid  dinner.  At  this /^e  we  will  take 
an  eternal  adieu  of  the  past.  It  will  be  the  last  time  we  dine  to- 
gether.    Farewell,  madame ;  I  await  you. " 

He  bowed  protoondly,  then  moved  to  the  door.  The  princeBs 
gazed  after  him  breathlessly,  and  the  teara  that  had  long  stood  in 
her  eyes  now  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

When  the  prince  had  reached  the  threshold,  she  started  forward, 
crying  in  a  piteous  voice : 

"Henry  I  oh,  Henry  I" 

The  prince  did  not  turn,  but  opened  the  door  and  passed  out  of 
the  room. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  a  gay  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  recep- 
tion-room. The  prince  received  his  guesta  in  his  usual  gay,  cordial 
manner.  But  the  princess  was  different.  She  was  more  quiet  and 
formal  than  uRual,  Her  eyes  did  not  sparkle ;  her  cheeks  were  pale 
in  spite  of  her  rouge ;  her  voice  was  low  and  tremulous,  and  the 
smile  she  called  to  her  lip  was  hard  and  forced.  A  still  more  re- 
markable change  had  taken  place  in  Ck>unt  Ealkrenth's  appearance. 
He  who  generally  sparkled  with  gayety  and  wit,  whose  merry  jests 
had  been  the  delight  of  the  court — he  who  had  been  the  very  shadow 
of  the  princess,  her  most  devoted  cavalier — stood  now  pale  and 
speechless  at  a  window,  gazing  sadly  at  the  prince,  who  was  laugh- 
ing and  talking  with  his  guests,  and  who  had  passed  him  repeatedly 
without  turning  his  head.  The  courtiers,  however,  saw  only  the 
outward  signs  of  that  t^ony  that  had  almost  distracted  the  count  in 
the  last  four  days. 

For  four  days,  since  their  last  meeting  in  the  garden  of  Rheins- 
beiff,  the  prince  had  not  spoken  to  him.    It  was  in  vain  he  had 
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written  and  implored  aa  audience.  Ttie  prince  returned  his  letteiB 
unopened.  In  vain  that  at  almost  every  hour  during  these  four 
wretobed  daya  he  had  had  himself  ani^ounced  to  the  prince.  Prince 
Henry  would  not  receive  him.  And  still  he  felt  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  having  an  explanation  with  the  prince.  His  heart 
craved  it  as  the  dying  man  craves  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 
This  friendship  for  the  prince,  notwithstanding  he  had  betrayed  and 
wounded  it.  was,  and  had  always  been  to  him  a  sort  of  religion  ;  he 
had  sinned  against  it  in  the  folly  of  his  passion,  but  he  bad  now 
come  to  his  senses,  and  he  repented  his  guilt  bitteriy.  Not  a  thought 
of  the  princess  lingered  in  his  heart ;  it  was  the  prince  he  yearned 
after ;  he  must  speak  to  him ;  he  must  be  forgiven  by  him.  His 
love  for  him  was  greater  than  ever.  Now  that  he  had  turned  from 
him,  he  knew  how  much  he  had  lost.  He  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
hope  of  an  interview ;  for  this  alone  bad  he  come  to  the  dinner. 
But  whenever  he  endeavored  to  approach  the  prince,  he  had  tamed 
from  him  and  entered  into  earnest  conversation  with  some  by- 
standers. 

Now  the  prince  stood  alone  at  a  window ;  now  or  never  must  the 
count  succeed  in  speaking  to  him.  Passing  through  the  room 
hastily,  he  stood  before  Prince  Henry. 

"My  prince,"  murmured  the  count,  softly,  "have  pity  on  me.  I 
entreat  you  to  listen  to  me  for  Gf t«en  minutes  I " 

The  prince  fixed  hia  piercing  eyes  upon  the  count's  pale,  agitated 
countenance,  but  did  not  speak.  Then  passing  proudly  before  him, 
he  advanced  to  meet  Prince  Frederick  William,  who  had  just 
■arrived. 

The  doors  of  the  dining-saloon  were  now  thrown  open,  and  the 
guests  approached  the  richly -covered  table,  at  one  end  of  which  sat 
the  prince  and  his  wife.  Not  far  from  them  was  Count  Ealkreutb. 
For  more  than  two  hours  he  had  borne  the  agony  of  being  near  the 
prince  without  being  addressed  by  him.  For  two  hours  he  had 
stood  the  inquiring,  malicious  smiles  and  glances  of  the  courtiera, 
who  were  looking  on  with  delight  at  his  humiliation. 

His  martyrdom  was  almost  over.  Dinner  was  finished,  and  all 
awaited  a  sign  from  the  princely  couple  to  rise  from  the  table. 
Prince  Henry  arose,  glass  in  hand,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"And  now,  my  guests,  I  have  pleasant  news  for  you  ;  as  you  are 
all  friends  of  Count  Ealkreuth,  what  is  good  news  to  him  will  be  to 
you  also.  His  majesty  has  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of 
Prince  Frederick  William's  army  corps  in  Prussia.  The  king, 
knowing  my  true  friendship  for  him,  granted  me  the  privilege  of 
announcing  his  promotion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  through  it  we 
lose  him,  for  hie  majesty  desires  him,  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  table. 
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to  hasten  to  Sans-Sonci  to  receive  his  commiMdon.  And  now,  gen-, 
tlemen,  fill  your  glasBss,  we  will  driok  to  the  lieutenant-general's 
wdfare." 

All  arose  to  drink  tbe  toaet  except  Count  Eelkreath.  Hie  head 
was  bent  olmoet  upon  hia  bieaat.  aa  if  he  were  ashamed  to  show  his 
pale,  agitated  countenance.  He  would  have  given  all  be  possessed 
to  have  flown  from  tlie  hall.  PeinceBs  Wilhelmina  sat  opposite,  she 
had  not  jet  looked  at  him,  but  ahe  now  thiew  him  a  glance  full  of 
inexpressible  pity,  and  raised  her  glass  faastiiy  to  her  iips.  It  was 
not  wine,  but  her  own  tears  that  she  drank. 

The  prince  now  led  the  princess  to  the  reception-room.  He  stood 
beaide  her  when  Kalkreuth  approached.  The  guests  were  grouped 
about  the  room,  every  eye  was  flzed  eagerly  upon  this  ttia 

Count  ECalkreuth  was  still  pale  and  unmanned ;  with  tottering, 
trembling  steps  he  advanced  toward  the  princely  oouide. 

The  prince  turned  laughingly  to  his  guests,  saying:  "See  the 
strange  effect  of  joy.  It  has  transformed  our  gay  and  witty  count. 
He  is  stem  and  solemn  as  if,  instead  of  an  honor,  be  had  received 
adegtudatlon." 

No  voice  answered  the  prince.  Finally,  in  midst  of  deep  silence, 
t^  count  said : 

"l  come  to  take  leave  of  your  royal  highness  before  going  to  thai 
exile  which  bis  majesty  has  kindly  chosen  for  me.  For,  although 
it  is  promotion,  you  must  permit  me  to  reiterate  that  it  is  also  ban- 
ishment, for  at  Eonigeberg  I  shall  not  see  my  prince.  But  I  shaU 
carry  your  picture  in  my  heart — there  it  shall  forever  dwell." 

"We  will  not  make  our  parting  more  hard  by  sweet  words,"  said 
PrinceHenry,  emphasizing  the  last  words.  "PMadieutomy  wife, 
kiss  her  hand,  and  then  Ood  be  with  you  1" 

The  princess,  muttering  a  few  incomprehensible  words,  gave 
him  her  hand,  whit«  and  colorless  as  that  of  a  corpse.  Count  Kal- 
kreuth touched  his  lips  to  it,  and  they  were  so  cold  tbat  the  princess 
shuddered  as  if  she  had  been  embraced  by  death  itself. 

It  was  their  last  meeting  I— a  cold,  formal  farewell  for  life.  The 
count  now  turned  to  the  prince,  who  gave  him  his  hand  smilingly. 

"Farewell,  count."  said  he.  Stooping  to  embrace  him,  hewhis- 
pered  in  his  ear :  "Tou  once  saved  my  life,  we  are  now  quits,  for 
you  have  murdered  my  heart.     Farewell  I" 

He  turned  from  him.  The  count,  nu  longer  able  to  suppress  his 
tears,  covered  hia  face  with  hia  hands  and  tottered  from  the  room. 

A  few  hours  later  he  stood  in  the  king's  ante-chamber  at  Sans- 

Souci.      He  bad  just  been  announced.     He  waited  long — no  one 

came  to  conduct  him  to  the  king ;  every  door  remained  closed ,  every 

thing  around  him  was  dull  and  deserted.    It  was  dark  ;  tlie  sharp 
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.  April  wind  woa  beating  against  the  window  and  howling  Oirotigli 
the  chimney.  The  count's  conscience  was  busy  at  \rork  in  ttiis 
gloomy  chamber.  He  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  was  preparing 
to  leave,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  an  adjutant  entered  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  king's  apartments. 

The  king  was  in  his  sitting-room.  As  Count  Kalkrenth  entered, 
he  laid  aside  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and  rose.  In  a  stem. 
Imperious  manner  he  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  As  my  brother  desired  it,  I  have  appointed  yon  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  third  army  corps,"  said  he,  harshly.  "You  leave  at  once 
for  Kanigaberg— you  know  your  duties.    Go,  and  endeavor  to  fulfil 

"  Sire  1"  said  the  count,  softly. 

"Qol  not  another  word  I" 

Count  Ealkreutb,  almost  unable  to  moke  the  militaiy  salute, 
left  the  room,  stifling  hia  anger. 

The  king  locked  after  him  thoi^htfttUy.  "Poor  Henry  1"  mur- 
mured he,  softly,  "had  you  also  to  receive  the  Judas-kiss  from  a 
friend?  Poor  brotherl  you  were  so  happy — why  did  omel  fate  dis- 
enchant yon?  There  is  much  in  being  happy  in  your  own  estima- 
tion— there  is  upon  the  earth  no  other  sort  of  happiness ;  and  whetb^ 
true  or  false,  the  peace  it  brings  is  alike.  I,  I  am  so  poor  that  I  no 
longer  believe  in  the  one  or  the  other.  And  still  men  envy  me  I 
Envy  a  poor,  disenchanted,  solitary  man — envy  him  becaose  be 
wears  a  crown  1  What  sort  of  an  existence  have  I T  Ky  life  is  full 
of  work,  fuU  of  sorrow,  notiiing  elset  I  work  for  my  subjects; 
they  do  not  thank  me.  and  will  greet  and  welcome  my  succeasor 
some  day,  be  he  ever  so  mean  and  contemptible,  as  they  once  greeted 
and  welcomed  me.  The  love  of  a  people  for  their  king  is  a  love  full 
of  egotism  and  self-interest.  Who  has  ever  loved  me  otherwise  than 
selfishlyf  I  met  my  friends  with  an  open  heart — when  with  them 
I  forgot  that  I  was  a  king,  but  they  never  forgot  it ;  not  one,  not  a 
single  one  loved  in  me  the  man.  The  foolish  pc^ulaoe  call  me  a 
hero,  and  speak  of  the  laurels  that  crown  my  brow,  but  cd!  tbe 
thorns  they  have  woven  in  it  they  know  notliing.  Would  I  need 
have  no  more  to  do  with  men,  for  they  have  poor,  slavish  souls  I 
They  deceive  themselves — they  all  deceive  me. " 

As  the  king  ceased  speaking,  he  felt  his  foot  touched.  ScMne- 
what  startled,  he  looked  down.  His  greyhound  Diana  was  lying  at 
his  feet,  gazing  at  him  with  her  large,  intelligent  eyes.  A  soft 
smiie  crossed  Frederick's  countraiance.  Stooping  to  carea  her,  he 
said: 

"You  come  te  remind  me  that  there  is  stiU  love  and  trntji  upcm 
the  earth,  but  one  must  not  be  silly  enough  to  look  for  it  amcmg 


